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MEMOIR OF MR. GUSTAVUS VAUGHAN BROOKE. 


I “ I cannot fail With me success is nature — Fkstus 

1 The cry that the Deama la dying or dead has been so often repeated, that many have eomo to accept 
I the confident assertion as a trutli It is not so A drama based upon the genius of the deop-seeing, 

{ universal Shakspere, cannot utterly perish until men and women nro insensible to the beauty-robed 
I revelations of truth and poetry Still it must be admitted, that tlic Stage — tlic handmaid and popular 
I exponent of the diaina — has long led a spasmodic and feverish existence It has put forth its strength 
I by fits and starts , to day, perhaps, fostered and smiled upon by princes , to morrow, left to pine m 
I neglect and obscuiity Now, full of life and vigour, wnth the warm roseate blood blooming m its l*ac^y^ 

I then, pallid and attenuated, dragging on a seemingly corpse-hke life It rose from the dust in the time 
I of the gifted Tudor, Elizabeth , it sank ag<x]ii to the dust in the time of that worthless, profligate Stuart, 

. tho second Chailes Again and again has it risen and fallen , sometimes sustained by the towering 
j energy of genius, and at others tottering, gasping, and struggling forwards with mediocrity, vanity, and 
I pretence But it has never perished, and we believe it never will 

I A love of the drama — a longing to listen to the eloquent and passionate utterance of the deep and 
I stirring thoughts of the gifted ones of the earth, is based upon our nature , indeed, grafted with and 
I Inseparable from it Plodding as men may seem to be — engulphed in a vortex of daily unromantic 
j cares — struggling for bread, or luxury, or fame, amidst the clashing of conflicting interests and the stem 
dm of utilitarianism — they arc not lost to beauty and to the glorious inspiring revelations of the gifted 
dead Poets we have England and America are rich in them Shakspere is the common inheritance 
and bond of union between ilie people of the great island and the great continent, whose privilege and 
glory it IS that they are the onlj lands on the round globe where the goddess of freedom sits proudly 
unassailable, and breathes congenial «iir 

Yes, they have their poets, for the poet never dies In one sense, Shakspere has a stronger and 
more unueiaal life m this nineteenih century, than he had when he bieathed and lived in the precincts 
of Playhouse-yard, or personated old Adam on the boards of tho Globe at Blackfiiars JTo pleased and 
astonished the audiences of those days, and there his influence ended, now, his writings are a great 
instrument of education — startling dramatic homilies which have elevated the character of two illustrious 
nations But the great actor dies — the creations of his genius perish wuth him , the grass grows upon 
his grave , and succeeding generations must be contented wuth the mere tradition of liis vivid imper- 
sonations Then the drama langui^lies until another actor arises to fill the vacancy, but when the 
son of gemus does come, the world is startled from its apathy curiosity is aroused— appreciation is 
awakened , and the feelings of poetry and affection, which had lam partly dormant in tlu^ bosom of a 
people, stirred into activity 

We have been insensibly led into these reflections by the subji ct before us Mr BHOokE is one 
of those gifted men whose mission, it seems, is to awaken the dramatic taste of the English people; 
and by hia energy, power, and originality, to lead them to the refreshing fountains of intellectual beauty, 

I That 18 our reason for associating his memoir with our latest edition of the deathless dramas of the 
I player-poet — the pride of England, and the admiration of tho civilised world The compliment is an i 
1 exalted one, certainly — a greater we could scarcely pay; but the appreciative mmd and the generous | 
j critic ^ill, we believe, admit that it is deserved A few words of introduction of this nature ; 

seemed®^ demanded by the subjoit We will now abandon generalities, and enter more immediately | 
I upon our taski I 
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OxTSTAVirs VAuanAN Brooke \^aa born on the 25th of April, 1818, at Hardwick Place, Dublin 
His father was a gentleman of property, but he died before Gustavus reached the age of seven Our 
great actor, therefore, scarcely knew a father’s care , but the affection of a tender mother lightened the 
bereavement The first rudiments of education were instilled into him by his remaining parent, who 
still lives in Dublin, in the house of her son — that son having, with a due recollection of a mother’s 
love, convoyed to her a life-interest in the whole of his father’s estate. 

While a mere child. Master Brooke was sent by his mother to Edgeworth’s town-school, then con- 
ducted by a brother of Miss Edgeworth, the distinguished novelist. There his engaging manners made 
luni quite the pet of the family, who selected him as a companion for Essex Edgeworth. Maria herself 
(the novelist) took a groat interest m the welfare of the little student, and frequently admitted him to 
dme with her — an honourable notice, which he regarded with a childish but natural pride Uis progress 
'-m* the school was very rapid , for his precocity was, as we shall soon see, remarkable IIis genius not 
only budded but blossomed in the fresh spring ot life Under the care of Lovell Edgeworth he was 
grounded in the knowledge of the ancient classics, and trained in all those exercises which promote a 
healthy development of body as well as of mmd In running, wTesthng, fencing, leaping, he soon 
became distinguished for his lightness and elasticity ot limb, and he retains his proficiency in these 
manly arts to the present hour In fencing he was the school hero , and, on one occasion, the victor m a 
contest at single-stick among four hundred and ninety scholars Tins trial of skill bore a school-boy 
resemblance to the famous fight between the lloratii and the Curiatii There were three combatants on 
each side at the commencement of the game , and, at last, Master Brooke was left undisputed champion 
of the field But ho paid dearly for his courage and boyish ambition, as he received so many blows that 
J^j^uffered for several weeks after the contest 

Ho left tlie school of the Edgeworths to be placed under the direction of the Rev William Jones, 
to whom was confided the task of prepanng him for college, as his mother intended to have him educated 
for the Irish bar The young student already felt the promptings of latent genius, and was delighted 
with the plan of debating and declaiming carried on at this school It is worthy of remark, that although 
he won no less than eleveyi ' priitos at tlio public examinations, } et ho would not listen to the tutor in 
elocution, whose rules ho treated with impatient disdain Having some knowledge of the art of 
elocution ourselves, we have but little doubt that ho was instinctively right in doing so Elocution, as 
an art^ la not generally understood m England , the mode of teaching it usually adopted is an elaborate 
mistake — a mischievous mistake, too , for it makes a number of passionless, spiritless readers and 
speakers, whose reason may enable them to reach the understandings of their listeners, but whose 
elocution never assists them to touch their hearts Men like Mr. Biooko are taught by the mstinctivc 
power they possess of instantly discerning every shade and phase of the beautilul, and by that stiung 
physical energy which gives breadth and power to tlieir conceptions 

To listen attentively to such an artiste as Mr Brooke — to analyze his style, and inquire of your own 
mind the causes for the constantly-varying tones, gestures, and actions that lie adopts, is a finei lesson 
lu elocution than most professors of that neglected and much -abused art can give Young Brooke’s 
elocutionary talent seemed rather to spring up within him than to be acquired by the observation of 
fngid technicalities, such as “simple series” — “compound senes” — “series of serieses” — “emphasis 
elliptical” — “emphasis antithetical” — “retorted emphasis” — and so on His talent was a spontaneous 
birth of genius, and his first triumph oven astonished himself. It was a recitation of that stirring 
soliloquy beginning with the line — 


*‘Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again,” 


uttered by the noble Swiss patriot, W illiam Tell, in Mr. Knowles’s tragedy of that name The* same 
fervent warmth of style and passionate abandon earned him to triumph through the obstacles presented 
by a foreign language , for, at a later day, his recitation of portions of the tragedy of Begulus enabled 
him to take the pnze-medal for elocution m the French language. 

We may readily suppose that Master Brooke was not a little proud of his juvenile honours, am} 
his pnde was fully shared in by hia fond and admiring mother During the holidays he was made the 
“bright particular star” of family parties, where his precocious talent elicited much surprise and com- 
mendation. Many friends, indeed, suggested that he should follow the histrionic art as a profession , 
but his mother entertained a very natural aversion to this course. 

Master Brooke, however, burned in secret to enter that seemingly enchanted arena of display — that 
delusive fairy-land of tinsel glories and painted delights, which has captivated so many a youthful fancy, but, 
2 
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ake the ruddy and tempting apples of Sodom, has turned to bitterness and ashes on the lips. At the 
time i^e speak of, that distinguished tragedian, Mr. Macready, was iulhlling a brief engagement m 
Dublin Gustavus, then fourteen years ot ago, requested permission to go to the theatre His desire 
was granted , and that night proved an era in his existence we belieie it was the first time he had ever 
entered a theatre Juiagiue his almost breathless wonder, his delight, his enthusiasm, as he listened to 
tlie fervent utterances and intellectual conceptions of that great actor It was a spell of beauty, a 
vision of hope — soniethmg he had dreamed might be— something that he had perhaps, in aspiring 
moments, believed he might one day realise, but what he had little expected to listen to and behold 
lie left the theatre in a state of excitement bordering upon ecstasy , bis mmd was made up , and from that 
hour he resolved to be an actor * ^ 

The next morning he boldly called upon Mr Macready, and found that gentleman just about 
to proceed to the theatre to rehearse Rob Roy The distinguished tragedian received him voiy 
couiteouoly, and, with a fatherly care, admonished him of the perils, dangers, and hardships of tlie 
theatiical profession Gustavus listened with respectful attention, and retired, but, as you may 
readil) sup[)ose, his resolution w’as uiicliaiiged b) the warning he had received Ho had another 
counsellor witlim , and, in Ins case, it proved no delusive one 

As nothing resulted from his interview with Air Macready, oiir young hero, sustained by a 
confident feeling that he possessed a more than ordinary talent, called upon Mr J W Cakraft, 
the respected manager, who for so many jears held the reins at the Theatre Royal Dublin. Tliat 
gentleman received him politely, but was actually startled by young Brooke coolly requesting to be 
allowed to appear at liis theatre in the character of AVilliam TtlP Knowing how oRen both lads 
and men are deceived in their estimate ot liien own abilities, and that nine forward schoolboys 
out of ten fanc) they would make w onderful actors if they were only to try, the woi tliy managl^F*^ 
must have thought the request a reniarkablo instance of unblushing effrontery Those only w’ho 
are acquainted with theatrical life, and tlie diflieulty which men of acknowledged talent often experience 
in obtaining a suitable opportunity for the display of their ability, can guess his astonishment A tall 
youth of fourteen, without any experience in the dramatic art, desiring to make his appearance 
in a principal character m the first theatre of the Irish metropolis, had m it, at first, an air of 
absurdity , and the probability w^as, that the ambitious young aspirant would have been dismissed 
with a sarcastic smile at his presumption. 

Gustavus was not easily repulsed, and, wuth boyish impetuosity and confidence, he exclaimed, 

“ Please to hear me, sir, and then judge' It was for something that I have taken a dozen prizes 
Then, without waiting for a reply, he hurst into his favourite recitation of Ye crags and peaks ** 

Mr Calcraft soon saw that the manly, handsome lad before him had indeed not obtained bis 
vlo/cn prizes tor nothing He was hteially astonished that a boy with a brogue, could m an instant 
ihvest himself of his nationality, and speak m film, pure, and musical English Ife called Mis 
kalciaft into the room, and that lady having listened to a repetition of the scene, complimented 
the juvcMiile actor with a glass of wine and some bread and jam The manager then gave Master 
Brooke hopes of a distant engagement, but said he could do nothing for him at present 

But tlie opportunity of the voung Roscius was nearer than either he or the manager anticipated 
Mr Calcraft had made an engagement with the gicat Edmund Kean, who was to have appeared at the 
Dublin Theatre only a few days alter tlie interview^ we have just described A severe illness, however, 
prevented that surprising delineator of tlic passions from keeping his engagement What was to be 
done ? Suddenly, tlie manager thought ot hia recent visitor , an Irish audience are easily taken by 
novelty still it was a dangerous experiment He resolved, however, to put it in practice , and, having 
sent !br young Brooke, engaged him for one night as a trial The delighted youth accordingly made his 
appearance on Easter-Tiiesday, 18»33, in his coveted character of William Tell That the performance 
was full of faults may very naturally bo expected, and the only wonder is, that, under such circum- 
stances, it was not a total and irredeemable failure But this was by no means the case he evinced 
considerable histrionic talent, and high hopes were entertained of his ultimate distinction An engage 
ment was the result of this success, anw. he subsequently appeared as Virginius, Frederic, m Lover's 
rows, Douglas, and Rolla 

Master Brooke’s education in the histrionic art now commenced in earnest, and he laboured at bia 
newly ^dopted profession with the most untiring assiduity. He next performed at Limerick, then at 
Londofiderry ; and, after that, he was engaged at Glasgow for a penod ot twelve nights So great was 
his 8ucces6| that ho was immediately it-cngaged there, on very favourable terms. From Glasgow 

3 
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proceeded to Edinburgh, where, after playing for one night as a trial, he was engaged for the rest ot 
the season. 

By this time the fame of the “ Hibernian Eoscius,*’ as he was called, had reached London, and the 
young tragedian was engaged to appear at the Victoria Theatre. That transpontine establishment was a 
very different place from what it is now It was then a high-priced theatre, with a class of entertain- ' 
ment scarcely inferior to that presented at the Adelphi At the Victoria, Master Brooke performed 
Virginias three times a- week for a month, greatly to the satisfaction of his audiences He was then | 
engaged for the Kent circuit, and advanced m his professional career with remaikable rapidity. I 

Wlule still a mere youth, he became a member of the company performing at the Birmingham i 
Theatre, wheiehe was concerned m an incident which is worth relating JIis engagement was prolonged 
for a considerable period , but, after a short time, the manager treated him in an} tlung but a handsoino 
^ manner. He not only allowed the young actor but few’ opportunities of appearing before the public, but 
omitted paying him his salary during a period of eiglit weeks On the last night ot his engagement ho 
was cast for the comparatively trilling pait of Tressol in Richard the Third, Mr Chailes Kean being to 
play the blood-thirsty and crafty Glo’ster. During the afternoon, Master Brooke addressed a note of 
complaint and remonstrance to the manager on the subject of his financial claims, and intimated that 
he should expect the payment of arrears The manager either would not or could not pay ; and in the 
evening the young actor perceived another person diessed lor Tressel, and every wing guarded by tlio 
stage carpenters and friends of the manager Determined not to be baffled in this manner. Master 
Brooke, as soon as he heard the cue given lor the entrance of Tressel, vaulted over tlie head of one of 
the carpenters at the upper entrance, and made his appearance on the stage, greatly to the astonishment 
of the King and the audience, who each beheld two Tressels m the field 

Qreat confusion ensued , and Brooke, advancing to the foot-lights, explained the circumstance, and 
threw himself on the indulgence ot his audience The sympatliy of the spectators was enlisted on bciiall 
of the lad, and he was greeted with thunders of applause, and with — what was equally acceptable — a 
' little shower of money. To the repeated demands made trorn the wings that ho should instantly leave 
the stage, young Brooke leplicd by holding out his hand to the side lor his ai rears of salary At length 
the money was given to him, and he came down to the loot-liglits and leisuuly counted it Finding it 
was not correct, he again stretched out his hand to the wing, and would not withdraw it until he 
succeeded in obtaining the full amount due to him The play then proc(‘eded , but the next night the 
theatre remained unopened Master Brooke had luined the treasuiv’, and the sea^ion was closed 

During a provincial career of some years, Atr Biooke perlormod at neatly every theatre of 
importance in the three kingdoms But it was not for his tragic posters alone that he acquired his well- 
earned reputation. He is an admirable light comedian, and a humorous lepresentative of lush 
pecuharities Indeed, remarkable as it may appear to those who have only hcaid Mi Brooke’s fine 
voice upon the stage — then so utterly free from even the slightest provincialism oi peculiarity — he luis a 
very decided touch of his native brogue when engaged m private conversation 

Mr. Brooke, though he seldom plaved any but leading characters, was frequently engaged, on hand- 
some terms, to support the great theatrical stars who weie making their transits through England and 
Ireland. On one of these occasions he met Mr Edwin Fonost, who assured him that he had onlv to 
visit the United States to create a great sensation. Bui Air Brooke had no wish to leave his own 
country until he had reached the highest position m it, in theatrical circles, by the conquest of the diamatio 
crown m London 

«He took this step cautiously, refusing no less than thirteen promising engagements from time to 
time. At length, on the 2ud ot January, 1848, he made his appearance at the Olympic Theatre in the 
character of Othello We were present on that occasion, and years will not efface our renieirtbrauce 
of the effect he produced when, in an agony of contending passions, he seized lago by the throat, and 
exclaimed — 

If thou dost slander her and torture me, 

Never pray more *** 

We never listened to anything more fearful in its sublimity of racking passion. A simultaneous emotion 
ran through the house like an electric shock. The whole audience rose and greeted him with loud and 
repeated cheers; he had fired them with enthusiastic excitement; and, from tliat moment, was acknow- 
ledged as one of the greatest tragedians of the day. He repeated the character for thirty successiv 
tUghts to the most brilliant audiences. 

Fortune now seemed disposed to strew his path with roses , a brilliant opportunity was before him ; 
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and be even declined the liberal offer of £15 per nigbt, for one hundred nigbts certain, from Mr. 
Webster, the late manager of tbe llaymarket. He returned to tbe provinces, and, after a brilliant 
tour, accepted an invitation to visit tbe United States of America On bis arnval at New York, almost 
tbe first person be met was bis old friend, Mr Edwin Forrest That gentleman, at the time, was almost 
overwhelmed with troubles , but be no sooner recognised Mr. Brooke than be hastened to welcome him 
to tbe shores of Columbia, and congratulate him on bis certainty of success That success Mr Forrest 
did his utmost to promote He attended nightly at tbe theatre to witness the performances of bis 
illustrious compeer, and expressed bis unqualified approbation of them by most enthusiastic plaudits 

Mr Brooke’s debUt in America was at the Broadway Theatre, New York, on tbe 15th of December, 
1850 The character selected was Othello — a creation of tbe great Elizabethan bard’s, which ilr 
Brooke’s brilliant talents have made his admirers consider peculiarly bia own His representation of it I 
IS indeed as complete an tdeniificaiwn of himself with tbe character as it is possible for art to effect^ 
The manly, generous, loving, and finally broken-hearted Moor, stands before us ; the actor has 
\ani8hed The performance was well calculated to rouse the sympathy and -admiration of the aens*tive 
and intellectual people of America It is but just to lay aside our feelings of nationality, and admit that 
tliey have a more rapid perception and appreciation of poetic genius than we colder English possess. 
Genius may perish unknown m England, it is sometimes appalled by the fierce struggle of matter-of- 
fact utilitarianism ever going on around it, and falls panting and breathless into the gloomy gulf of , 
obscurity and oblivion Men are too much engaged, or too apathetic, to attend it In America, we 
must confess, it is otherwise, and }Oung, unrecognised genius, seldom calls aloud in vain 

Mr Brooke’s success m New York was brilliant and unqualified No audience ever received an 
actor with more fa\our, or were excited to greater enthusiasm He was sometimes called before the 
curtain, to receive tlieir congratulations, even three or four times during a single performance Our'’^ 
j tragedian left New York, haiing won from its citizens a confirmation of the renown he had earned in the 
' mother-country Fame had blown a loud blast upon her trumpet to herald his approach , he had 
; subtaiued, it not exceeded, the expectations formed of him , and he left that city crowned with the laurels 
I and wreaths of flowers which liad been laid at his feet by thousands of admirers 

I :Mr Biooke then visited Philadelphia, Boston, AVashington, and Baltimore, to the delight of the 
I loiers of the intellectual drama in those cities Having acquired a large sum of money in America, he 

, was persuaded to m\est it in a theatrical speculation, and turn manager So desperate are schemes of 

this kind, and so few possess tlie peculiar kind of ability calculated to make a theatre prosperous, that it 
lias become proverbial that the stage-door of a theatre is the surest and swiftest path to a debtor’s 
, prison But Mr Brooke, of all men, was tbe least qualified to succeed as a manager Wrapt up in a 

deioted study of Ins profession, he was a mere child in business, and not altogether without those littl© 

t irregularities winch too frequently blight the prospects of the gifted In an evil hour he took the Astor- 
i pla<‘e Opera House, m New York, and opened it in May, 1852 The result may be anticipated, in a 
few weeks he was compelled to close the house, being wrecked m p">cket and spints, having lost all hia 
I vast eainuigs, and become deeply involved m debt 

1 He, however, soon recoiered heart To those who possess a vigorous rnind m a healthy body, mia. 

fortunes come like summer storms, winch for a short time lay the nodding fields of ripening com level 
w ith the earth, only for them to spring again erect, and rustle playfully in the sunbeams During the 
hot weather, Mr Brooke made another essay in management, though with but little better success. 

On the 6th of September, 1852, he commenced a new campaign upon an entirely new plan. 

Devotuig his attention solely to his ait, he associated himself with a gentleman who undertook •the 

entire control of his engagements and finances From that day the tide of fortune turned, the fickle 
goddess smiled again, and hia career of prosperity has since been uninterrupted Ee-comraencing his 
tour through the States, he visited Philadelphia, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and St Louis. To record 
^he particulars of his progress would be merely a monotonous chronicle of triumphs. There was, 
however, one great exception to all this prosperity. At St. Louis an accident happened which nearly 
brought his career to a sudden and gloomy close. His kindly feelings induced him to attend tbe funeral 
of Mr. James Bates, sou of the esteemed manager of the theatres of Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. 
There had been a heavy fall of snow, and a rapid thaw was proceeding while the last solemn rites were 
being paid to tho dead. As Mr. Brooke stood uncovered by the side of the grave, he felt a sudden chill, 
i and on his return home became extremely unwell. During the night his disorder increased to a serious 
extent, audfoon resolved itself into a violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. 

The uK^t skilful physicians were immediately called in ; and ^though every possible attention was 
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paid to the sufFering tragedian, he grew worse daily. Consultations were held ; it was feared that the 
disease would soon attack the vital organs ; and his medical attendants expressed their conviction, that 
unless a favourable change took place almost immediately, death would rapidly ensue. But Mr. 
Brooke’s fine healthy constitution, developed by the athletic sports he had been so fond of m early 
life, and braced by the fatigues oi travelling and the frequent change of air, fin&lly prevailed over 
the disease that had for a time laid him prostrate. To the joy of his devoted wife, his numerous 
circle of friends, and of an excited, sympathizing public, the critical change did take place, and he 
recovered his health almost as rapidly as he had fallen into sickness. 

As soon as he was sufficiently restored to resume his professional labours, he made his appearance 
at the People’s Theatre, St. Louis, ^^here he was greeted by such enthusiastic crowds, that, although his 
engagement had been made for a week only, it was extended to fifty-two consecutive nights Having 
visited several other cities, he returned to Boston, and, after fulfilling a short engagement there, took his 
last benefit, and bade farewell to hia admirers in America 

The theatre on that occasion was, to use the old-fashioned term, “ literally crammed,” and after Mr 
Brooke’s exquisite rendering of that highly- wrought gem of Shakspere — Hamlet — the curtain rose, and 
Mr. Fleming, the stage-manager, at the request of the committee of presentation, led Mr Brooke on the 
stage, where the audience received him with a tremendous cheer After a few preliminary remarks, 
Mr. Fleming went to a table, where stood a very handsome box, which on being opened displayed a large 
array of plate, tastefully arranged, and embedded in crimson silk velvet He then took out a parchment 
scroll, of the coptents of which the following is a copy . — 

To Gustavus VAUQHAif Bbooke, Esq. 

^ Deab Sib, — With feelings imbued by respect and honour, warranted by the histrionic genius and 
superior power of delineation portrayed by you in your profession as a reurescntation of Shakspere and 
the drama, the undersigned, feeling that we express the sentiments of many thousands of your warm 
admirers, cannot allow you to depart from our shores without conveying to you tho high appreciation 
entertained for you, not only as a great actor, but to testify to your invariable urbanity and gentlemanly 
demeanour, by which you have “ won golden opinions from all sorts of people ” It seldom falls to our 
lot to witness such truthful illustiations of the immortal Bard of Avon, as are so universally and 
brilliantly given m your tiuly great rendering of his grand ideas , and we teel it our duty to enable you 
to carry with you to your country some tangible mark of the high favour your supeiior talent is held m 
this. We therefore solicit your acceptance of the accompanying silver service as a slight token thereof, 
and to add our heartfelt wishes for your continued health, happiness, prosperity and satety, hoping soon 
to welcome you back to this our native land, but, should we never see you again, we say, “ extinctu$ 
amabitur tdem^ 

Mr Fleming then handed tho tragedian the scroll and the key of the plate-chest, wdio received them 
in a manner at once impressive and graceful, amid tremendous cheering and shouts of approbation. 
After a short pause, during which he seemed somewhat affected, he said — 

** Mb Fleming, — I feel inadequate to express at this moment what my heart dictates This is 
indeed a mark of esteem which, although beanng the immaculate glitter of precious metal, cannot render 
me more deeply sensible of the honours and kindness I have had conferred upon me by rny friends in 
Boston and Providence. I receive your testimonial m the spirit of a heart overflowing with gratitude — 
so much 80 > as to be unable to convey to you the sincerity of its acknowledgment. I hope tliat this 
token of vour appreciation shall be handed down an heir-loom to posbenty, and be valued with pnde by 
those I leave behind me. Now, with your permission, I will take this opportunity of requesting the 
ladies and gentlemen before us to accept my unalloyed thanks for the patronage I have hitherto btn n 
honoured with, as well as their presence on this occasion. I shall leave this country in a few davs, and 
I shall do so with regret — with deep regret Who, having travelled it, could do otherwise? I liavo 


visited several important cities of the Union, and I feel much gratification and pnde in saying that 1 
have been treated with the neatest degree of hospitality, liberality, and attention — not onlv profes- 
sionally, but m private life. 1 have, traveller-like, made ray observations as I went along ; and w hat is 
the result ? ’Tis briefly told. I found a vast and glonous country — a large and powerful nation- 
proud from industry, independence, and education , imbued with honour, hospitality, and affluence, and— 
1 may use the term — universal equality, formmg a grand chain of union, which is strength ; each son a 


link, feeling an individual responsibility for the protection of his country, made invulnerable by a consti- 
tution founded on pnnciples of honour, as set forth by its unmortal father, Washington. This is the 
result of my visit ; and so deeply am I impressed with admiration of your country, that I hope to return 
to it — and I have to regret all do not feel as I do. And 1 have but one maxim to lay down for those 
who contemplate visiting you — to first divest themselves of all prejudice, and indelible satisfaction must 
follow. I am unwilling to trespass any further on your patience, and, reiterating my deep sense of 
gratitude to my donors and to all, I am compelled to utter that impressive word, * farewell but I trust 
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only for a short time The ties of kindred and home command me, for a time, to leave you. For, aa 
Eliza Cook beautifully expresses it . — 

** * There's a magical tie in the land of my home, 

Which the heart cannot break, though the footsteps may roam ; 

• Be that land where it may — at the line or the pole. 

It still bolds the magnet that draws back the soul ’ 

“ May Heaven bless you^ And that prosperity and happiness may reip^n uninterrupted among you, 
shall often be my prater, when far away Allow me, then, with every fteliiig of Biiicerit}, reluctantl} 
but most rcspectlully, to say, farewell — farewell T* 

Mr Brookes re-appearance m hia native land was within the venerable walls of Old Drury, on 
the 5th of September, 1S53 The great question was now to be tried, whether a really legitimate and 
intellectual performance would ever again fill the walls of that vast tlieatre^ Whether the dramas oi 
Shakspere and other kindred spirits of the past, interpreted by an actor of unquestioned genius, would 
prove more attractive than the antics of posturers and dumb four-footed performers ? That question has 
been soUed, and solved to the honour of humanity Drury Lane is no longer referred to as Dreary 
Lane Its walls wore filled, night after night, with such breathing seas of life — such masses of 
expectant auditors as had not been set n there for many )eirs It was practically shown that the 
national taste for tlie diama was not extinct — tbit English rexeience for the name of Shakspere was 
something more than a habit — and that when his glorious creations were represented by a really gifted 
artist, our anstocraiy could contrne to rise from the dmncT- table in time to attend the theatre 

Having acconipliblicd the little less than iniiacle of filling our vast national the itre every evening 
for nearly seven weeks, Mr Jhooke, on the Brd of October, left London foi the provinces On th^ 
occasion of his farewell he delivered the following address, which, for its unaffected modesty and simple 
eloquence, wo think deserves to be recorded m some place more durable than the columns of a 
newspaper — 

“ Ladies and Oentbunen, — I can recall no instance m my whole career when I found it so difficult 
to give adequate ex|)r(‘SMon to my feelings as on the present occasion The immense crowds that 
have thronged this vast theatre through a long engagement, at the worst season of the year, and 
the enthusiastic acclamations that have hailed my appearance in every variety of character, have so 
completely outstnpt my expectations and desert, that I find myself at this moment, when I most 
neeci it, without the power to coiivev, m commensurate terms, my fitting acknowledgment or my 
fervent sense of gratitude 

“ The applause' and lionours I was so fortunate to receive at the hands of warm-hearted strangers, 
whom 1 HO lately left, were most grateful to me, but this glorious wrelcome back to the stage of my 
country ih douiily dear, not only as a mark of your personal esteem, but as a proof to my American 
fneiids lb it 1 am not vcitbout some small merit in the eyes of my countrymen 

“ Tbcie are considerations, however, connected with this event far beyond my individual success, 
that toucli my hcMrt more nearly My reception m this metropolis at this particular juncturcj^ when 
the theatrical woild is worn out by a variety and excess of amusements that accumulate during the 
feverish montlis of a London season, is a sure and consoling sign that tlie noble art to which I belong 
IS not dead, that, in spite of all siMlaetiuns, the Bard of Avon still lives in the eternal admiration of niy 
countrymen, and tliat the wonderful creations of his genius, however feebly pourtrayed, are still followed 
by congregated thousands 

“ This IS creditable, in the highest degree, to the pure taste of my countrymen It is, besides, a 
national tnbuto to that marvellous intellect which has given such elevation to the dramatic liteiature of 
England, as to leave it for upwards of two Centura's uiiapproached amid the rivalry of nations 

The dramatists of France, of Spain, of Germany, have sent forth productions that w ill endure — 
that shed honour upon themselves, and fame upon their countries , but the glorv of our country is still 
uiuhtnmcd Nay, it only grows the brighter as we contemplate tlie immeasurable distance between the 
height his genius scaled, and that of all Ins competitors The homage of his country^men is justified by 
the universal admiration of all men , for, m every tongue and every land, Shakspere is declared to be the 
solo heir to immortality I feel it an honour and a privilege to interpret, however unskilfully, the 
inspirations of this mighty mind, and my vocation is not witliout its value, if it serve to perpetuate 
them in all their imperishable beauty This is, indeed, an arduous task 

“ But if the tods and exertions of my difficult profession required a new stimulant— if my energies 
demanded a new incentive to greater effort, 1 could not fail to find them in the crowds tliat have follow’ed 
me, in the applause that has been so kindly, so prodigally showered upon me to-night, and week after 
week, since 1 first appeared before you. 

“ It will be a reward beyond my hopes, if, in the estimation of this vast and bnlliant assemblage, it 
I be decreed that I have contributed somethmg to the revival of a noble entertainment — that 1 have 


shaU 
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earnestly sought to ‘ hold the mirror up* to the majestic proportions of our national bard — and that, for 
a time at least, I have aided m restoring to its phstine and loftiest use the lovely temple of art now 
irradiated by your presence.** 

After a triumphant series of engagements at Birmingham, Liverpool SheflSeld^ Belfast, Limerick, 
and Cork, Mr. Brooke returned to London to fulfil his farewell engagement at Drury Lane, as he was 
bound by agreement to return to the United States, and also to visit places that were lately deserts, and 
the sudden rise and gorgeous wealth of which, rival, if they do not exceed, all the wonders of the ancient 
world — we allude to CaliforKia and Austealia! It is an awe-inspiring reflection, and indicative of the 
rushing progress of civil isntion, that those remote lands which but lately were trodden only by savages, 
and echoed merely the cries of the denizens of the swamp and the forest, should so soon have been the 
scenes where crowds of bronzed and bearded gold-diggers, and other children of fortune, were to have the 
•opportunity of listening to the spint-stirniig eloquence of the Bard of Avon, uttered by one of the greatest 
of living actors I The giant march of Time shows us constantly that Truth indeed w stranger than Fiction 
Having thus traced Mr Brooke’s professional career, it only remains to speak of him as a man and 
an artist In person, he is tall, dignified, and graceful his features are eminently handsome and expres- 
sive; and, on the stage, his walk and presence are majestic We know no other actor who treads the 
boards with such bold and natural dignity. His attitudes also are highly artistic and statuesque. 

As a tragic artist he indisputably stands m the highest rank , if, indeed, he docs not occupy the 
highest position His style is perfectly original — it is derived from no school, but comes fresh from the 
liberal hand of nature We have heard many express a belief that his striking influence over his 
audiences is the result of physical acting merely — the product only of power and sudden contrasts. 
JJU^hej are mistaken. Mr Brooke certainly possesses a voice of great power, and he often uses it. Rem- 
brandt-like, in producing sunny lights and deep gloomy shadows But he is an actor m whom the 
watchful critic can detect frequent evidences of profound thought and laborious study Favoured as 
he 18 by nature, he has not stumbled on distinction, and become famous by accident Reputations so 
made endure but for an hour — a brief space, and they have vanished; the place of thoir glory knows 
them not Mr Brooke’s genius, like refined gold, has passed through the seven-fold fiery ordeal of the 
criticism of two great nations 

Much has been said about his voice, and a magnificent organ it is — a deep chest-voice* full and 
sonorous, though with something of a nasal tone Powerful as it is, it is his lowest and most tender 
tones m which Mr. Brooke most delights us IIis utterance of that bitter self-reproach in Othello — 
“ O tool, fool, fool,’* when he discovers the innocence of his peerless and murdered Desdcmona, is one out 
of a hundred instances of what we mean. It is the low, plaintive breathing fortli of a brpken heart — a 
fore-shadowing of his subsequent suicide It is while uttering such heart-subduing tones that we have 
thought he might, without egotism, repeat the language of an exquisite living poet — 

** Ti 8 I who breathe my soul into the lips 
Of those great lights, whom death nor time eclipse ; 

'Tis I who wing the lotmg heart with song, 

And set its sighs to music on the tengUe ’’ 

In private life Mr. Brooke is a creature of impulse, and utterly without any of the sickening shams 
of conventionality His manners are simplicity itself, and he has a most unsuspecting generosity. Few 
would believe that he could be so devoid of ostentation and egotism One virtue that he possesses we 
shcruld like to see more general — it is his desire to avoid, even m the slightest degree, anything that 
may give pain to the feelings of others. He is desirous to promote the welfare of men of an ambitious 
and persevenng tone of mind, and has often been known to take an interest in young men of promise, 
and endeavour, by his advice and influence, to rescue them from obscurity, and place them on the path 
to distinction and affluence. Another pleasing trait of his character is his fondness for children, and the 
interest he takes in their infantile ways and gambols. Often, when ignorant of notice, he may be seen 
taking part in tbeir romps, and helping them to sort and set out their toys. 

With one more observation we will conclude, and we have reserved it to the last because it has a 
moral beauty which we hope will not be lost on his brethren m the histrionic art. When, from unfore- 
seen reverses, Mr. Brooke was compelled to seek the protection of the Insolvent Court, and when a want 
of patronage compelled him to abandon his theatrical management in America, he unavoidably left many 
demands unsatisfied. With the first wave of returning prosperity he honourably paid them all — even to 
the last shilling. H. T. 

R 
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THE germ from which spiaiig this wondciful tragedy, which has occupied tlio attention of eomnenta i 
tors, critics, and metapliysicians, to a much larger extent than any olhei woik of its gieat author, miy ' 
be found m Saxo Grammaticus, tlie Danish liistoiiaii Diom tlience it was adopted by Bellefoiest, and j 
appeared in his collection of novels in seven volumes, entitled IliUoiics Tiof/ique, and tins being tr.ms- | 
latcd into English, in 1G08, with the title of The Ily stone of Jlamllcty fiiinished Shalispere with the ! 
subject of this reflective yet higlily popular drama 

Those, however, who ha\e tlie cuiiobity to turn to the stoiy will lind mciely a plain niiiative^ | 
*\hich has no resemblance in language, and which dillcis \eiy mateiially in action fi om the JIainlet ot 
Sliakspere In it the piiiice feigns to be an idiot, to save ]um^eU fi om incuinng tlie angci oi suspicion t 
of Eengon the usurper, who suspects that he has some intention oficweiiging tlie minder of lus fatlier 
(which IS effected by open \iolcnce, and not by Buhilcty), and wlio therefoic employs se\eral Btratag^' 
to discover whether he is ically tlie harmless fool he appeals to be Jle fiist sets a beaiitikil giil to 
seduce the prince, and in moments of abandonment to win Ins eonfidence, and leain if lie Ins any secret 
designs to leveiige lus father, and to rcco\er liis kingdom Ite tlion plac(‘s a coiiitier behind the arras 
of the queen’s chamber, to repoit the coinersation of the motlicr and her son , but Hamlet discovering 
' him, kills and cuts him in pieces, and gives them to the hogs Tins n imeless pannite, wlio lias not a 
' word to ultci, IS all the hint that our poet iccened lor his excellent ehaiacter of Polonuis The piince 
j filially destioys the whole court by nailiug down the tapestiy of tlie banquettiiig lull over tbem when 
I they lay on the ground in a drunken sleep after n bacchanalian revel, and then bcdting flic to tlic palace j 
at each corner, so that they all peush m the flames While the king, who had retiied, he se<‘lvs in Ins i 
own chamber, and slays by cutting off his head Hamlet then governs in his stead, maiiies two wives, 
and is at last betrayed by one of them into the hands of a lehellious olhcf, who is heloied by'^ his queen, 
and by him put to ch'atli Thus lus own fate is not dissimilar to that of lus fathei’s 

I ha\c thus biiedy mentioned tlie chief incidents of this stoiy^, to show that although it umloubtcdly 
suggested to Sliakspere the idea of lus tiagedy, he was still not guatly indebted to it 

A ciitieal analcsLs of this diama would be impossible vmHuu our iieci aiy limitation , but notwith- 
standing that iheie alrcwdy exist so many acute and eloquent essajs iijion it, I shall briefly^ notice its j 
most ]iromiiient characteis and beauties ' 

The chief iliirig which siiikcs us in the charm tei of Hamlet is lus iru'solutioTi , e\erytnijig he does 
IS “ sickbed o’ei” with doubt and niueitaiutv, lie occupies lumsedf with constant and ujisaristTictory , 
meditations upon the great inysteiics of life and ch'ath, he is in all things siepticil, and m losing Ins ' I 
faith in natuic he loses much of his lo\o of it also Man delights him not, and the blue vault of heaven ' J 
seems to him no other “than a foul and pestilent eongiegation of vapouis ” Compare him with Shak- 
; spere’s character of Ilichard the Third, and you peieeive the extent of lus inc^rtness, IPchard is aP 
action, Hamlet all thought. Of Eichard it is said “ actions but thought by him are half peiforined,’* 
but Hamlet does noihuig until he is spurred and goaded on by outward circumsi ancea Ho is eaten up 
with a great woe which shuts out all symipathy with others, and wanders about on tne stage of life like 
a man who has some task to do greater than he can perform Destiny’ has propos^'d to him a riddle ' 
which he cannot solv’’o , and because ho cannot, hke the Sphinx of old, it devours Inm Hamlet is no } 

! hero, hiH irresolution is weakness bordering on moral cowardice. He resolves on siticide, and thou | 
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re^ons himself out of his decision ; he dedicates his life to the revenge of his father’s murder, then 
defers takuig it until he has further evidence of his uncle’s guilt ; receives that evidence, and still doubts, 
deliberates, and does nothing ; and his revenge is consummated at last almost by accident, when finding 
that ho has but a few minutes to live, that his mother is poisoned, and his own life destroyed by the 
treachery of his father’s murderer, then lashed by personal agony, and the horror of his situation, into a 
paroxysm of fury ; and knowing that revenge, if delayed but for a moment, is lost for ever, he rushes 
upon the king with the frantic violence of desperation, and after stabbing him with the anomted weapon 
foreesLthe contents of the poisoned goblet down his throat. 

Mr. Steevens estimates the character of Hamlet very sternly, and considers him not only unamiable 
but criminal though he admits that the prince assassinated Polonius by accident, yet he states that he 
deliberately procures the execution of his two schoolfellows, who appear to have been ignorant of the 
treacherous nature of the mandate they were employed to carry , his conduct to Ophelia depiives her 
both of her reason and her life, and he then interrupts her funeral, and insults her brother by boasting | 
of an affection for his sister which he had denied to her face, and that he kills the king at last to revenge 
himself, and not his father j 

This summary of the character of Hamlet, though strongly stated, is not a false one ; his conduct 
is certainly indefensible unless we regard htra as a man whose mind was to some extent overthrown by 
the pecuharity of the circumstances in which he was placed. This brings us to the oft disputed ques- 
tion, whether the madness of Hamlet was real oi feigned — an attentive perusal of the tragedy will, I 
'^llik, lead us to the conclusion that it was both one and the other. His mind at times trembled on the 
brink of madness, shaken but not overthrown. Not utterly perverted by mental disease, but very far 
from the exercise of its healthy functions, at times enjoying the perfect use of reason, and at others 
clouded and confused. Hamlet exaggerates his mental defects, and feeling his mind disordered, plays 
the downright madman. 

He, however, nowhere admits his insanity ; and his soliloquies certainly bear no appearance of 
wildness. So far from believing hiuiself mad, he has great faith m his owm intellectual resources • he 
feels that ho la surrounded by spies — by men whom ho will trust as he will “adders fanged,” but, 
h© adds — 

It sUall go hard, 

But 1 will delve ope yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon. 

Tliis implies great confidence m his own acuteness ; and, to his mother, he most emphatically denies that 
he labours under mentjil disorder ; he is, be says, “ not m madness, but mad in craft But wo should 
not take the word of a madman for e\idenco respecting his own malady. Hamlet is rather cunning than 
wise — a quality not unfrequently found in men suffering from a partial mental alienation. It should be 
recollected, also, that he has no reason for assuming insanity to his friend Horatio, whom he had tnisted 
with his secret, and informed that he might think fit “ to put an antic disposition on ” Stdl, when 
discoijrsing very gravely with him in the churchyard, he suddenly breaks off from his subject, and asks, 
abruptly — “Is not parchment made of sheep-skms ?” A mind so flighty cannot be justly called 
sound. 

‘ Dr. Johnson says-— “ of the feigned madness of Hamlet there appears no adequate cause, for he 
does nothi^ which he might not have done with the reputation of sanity. He plays the madman most 
when he treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, which seems to be useless and wanton cruelty.” This 
, IS true enough, Hamlet’s assumed madness in no way assists in working out his revenge, but, on tbe 
I contrary, nearly prevents its execution, for bad tho king succeeded in his design in sending him to 
J England, the protended lunacy would have brought him to his death ; or it might very likely have led 
to his close confinement in Denmark. This absence, then, of a suf^cient cause for feigning madness 
implies that some seeds of absolute insanit}' were the origin of it. 

Hamlet’s conduct to Polonius is very unjustifiable, only to be accounted tor by supposing tlial 
2 
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liis mind is somewhat disturbed, though he may also dislike the old courtier because he is the couu- 
sellor and companion of the King; but there is no treachery in the talkative old man. Poloniua 
is very just and open , when he discovers Hamlet’s love for his daughter, he lays no plot to induce 
him to marry her,* he will not piay the desk or table-book,” but discountenances the attachment, 
and informs the King and Queen of it. Foolishly talkative, he is still a very shrewd man, and 
tliough his wisdom is fast falling into the weakness and childishness of age, he has been a very acute 
observer. Dr Johnson, who has given an admirable delineation of this character, says — “ Such a 
man is positive and confident, because he knows that his mind was once strong, and knows not that 
• it has become weak. Such a man excels in general principles, but fails in the particular application. 
He is knowing in retrospect, and ignorant m foresight. While he depends upon his memory, and 
can draw from his repositories of knowdedge, he utters weighty sentences and gives useful counSfel ,* 
but as the mind, in its enfeebled state, cannot be kept long busy and intent, the old man is subject 
to sudden dereliction of his faculties, he loses the order of his ideas, and entangles himself in his 
own thoughts, till he recovers the leading principle and falls again into his former train. This idea 
of dotage encroaching upon wisdom, will solve all the phenomena of the character of Polonius.” 

Onheha is a gentle aftectionate character, drawn m and sucked down by the whirlpool of tragic 
events which surround her. Hamlet treats her very harshly, but, although this probably proceeds 
partly from his aberration of intellect, ho is also infiuenced by a suspicion that she is actmg treacher- 
ously towards him, and is an mstrumeut m the hands of the King and lier father for some unworthy 
purpose. 

It has puzzled many of the critics to account for the eii cuinstance, that although Ophelia is so 
modest in her sanity that she never even confesses her love for Hamlet, we only gather from her actions j 
that she loves him , that when she becomes insane she smgs snatches of obscene songs. Some have i 
thought Shakspere erred in this, but iii tlie evprcssioii of human passions he never errs. It has 
been well suggested, that m madness people frequently manifest a disposition the very opposite of 
that which they possessed while m m a state of sanity — tho timid become bold, the tender cruel — 
and that Ophelia, m like manner, forsook her modesty of demeanour, and became tho reverse of her 
natural character. IMr G Dawson thinks Ophelia, in her sanity, to be warm in her passions — not 
a coarse sensualist, like the Queen , but what he calls sensuous — that way disposed, yet keeping a 
strict guard upon herself, and that when she becomes mad that restraint is removed, and her character 
appears m its natural colours 

Much controversy also has been expended upon tho question whether tho Queen was an accessary 
to the murder of her husband ; her surprise ou Hamlet’s exclamation lu her chamber, “ As kill a 
king,” has been quoted to exonerate her This supposition is strengthened by the fiwjt, that she 
exhibits no uneasiness or remorse at the play, as the King does, and that no remark over takes place 
between her and her husband m relation to it Her agony of mind when her son compares her two 
husbands, and so severely censures her, arises from the recollection of her adulterous intercourse 
w ith Claudius during the life of the late king, and her hasty and incestuous marriage. 

This tragedy is highly interesting, because we have in it so great a revelation of the Poet him- 
self in certain phases of his rich and varied mind ; in it he seems also to have made some attempt . 
at dramatic reformation — at one time he nstructs the actors, then his remarks have a direction to, 
the audience, and he gives them a lesson upon w^hat they should admire, and what condemn, and in 
what light they should regard the actors — not as triflers or disreputable men, but as a means of 
popular education and refinement. 

According to the chronology of IVIr. Malone, Shakspere produced this tragedy in 159G ; it was 
registered in the books of the Stationers’ Company on the 26th of July, 1602 On the title-page of the 
earliest copy now extant, dated 1604 it is stated to be ^ newly imnrinted, and enlarged to almost as 
much again as it was.” 
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Claudius, King of Denmarlc 
AypearSf Act I sc 2 Act II sc 2 Act III sc 1 , sc 2 , 
sc 3. Act IV sc 1 , sc 3 , sc 5 , sc. 7. 

Act V sc. 1 , sc 2 

Hamllt, son to the former and nephew to the present 
King. 

Appears^ Act I sc 2 , s<» 4 , sc 5 Act II sc 2 Act III 
sc. 1 , sc 2 , sc 3 , sc 4 Act IV sc 2 , sc 3 , sc 4 
Act V sc 1 , sc 2 

j I vaiiu PoLONius, Lord Ghamherlam, 

Appears f \ct I. sc 2 , sc 3. Act II sc 1 , sc 2 Act III 
sc 1 , sc. 2 , sc 3 , sc 4 


TLoultio, friend to Ilaiiilet, 

Appears^ Act I. so. 1 , sc 2 , sc 4 , sc 5 Act III sc. 2 
Act IV. sc. 5 , sc 6 Act V sc 1 , 8< 2. 

Lajjbtes, son to Polonms 


4jfp€ar$, Act I. sc. 2 , sc 3. Act IV sc 5 , sc 7 Act V. 
sc. 1 , sc 2. 

VOLTIMAND, ' 

COENELIUS, ) 

Appear, Act I. sc. 2. Act II. sc 2 


* > Ambassadors returned f om Norway 


RoSEI!rCIl.INTZ, 

Quildenstedn, 

Appear, kci l\ * tG 2 

sc 1 ; 


j Schoolfellows ^Hamlet 

Act in sc. 1 ; sc 2 , sc 3 Act IV 
sc. 2 , sc. 3 , sc 4 


Osiiio, a foppish cow her. 

Appears, Act V sc 2. 

A Gentleman. 


Appears, Act IV sc. 5. 
A PniEST. 

Appears^ Act V. sc. I 


Playeus 

Appear, Act II sc 2. Act HI. sc. 2 

Mabcellus, •) 

■r» i Oificers 

Beenaedo, 3 

Appear, Act 1. sc 1 , sc 2 , sc 4, the former only appearing 
in this scene 

Peanoisco, a soldier. 

Appeals, Act I sc 1 

Beynaldo, a dependant on Polomua. 

Appears, Act II sc 1. 

Foetinbeas, Krince of Norway 
Appears, Act IV. sc 4 Act V sc 2 

AMBASSADOE,y5ow England, 

Appears, Act V sc 2 

Ghost Hamlet’s father. 

Appears, Act 1 sc. 1 , sc 4 ; sc 5 Act 111 sc 4. 

Geeteude, Queen of Denmark and mother of 
Hamlet 

Appears, Act I sc 2 Act II sc 2 Act III sc I , sc 2 j 
sc 4. Act IV sc 1 , sc. 5 , sc. 7. Act V sc 1 , sc 2 

Ophelia, daughter of Polonms. 

Appears, Act I sc 3 Act II. sc. 1. Act III sc 1 , sc. 2 
Act IV. sc. 5. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Sailors, Messengers, and 
other Attendants 

SCENB— -Elsinoeb 


Igainlrf, ^rintf uf Irawark. 


ACT 


SCENE I. — ^Elsinore. — A JBlaiform lefore the 
Castle, 

Feancisco on his Fost, JEnter to him Beenaedo. 
Ber Who ’s there ? 

Bran Nay, answer me . stand, and unfold 

Fourself. 

Ber Long live the king ! 

Bran, Bernardo ? 

Ber, He. 

Bran You come most carefully upon your hour. 
Ber, *Tis now struck twelve , get thee to bed, 
Francisco 

Bran, For this relief, much thanks ’tis bitter 
cold, 

And I am sick at heart 
Ber, Have you had quiet guard ? 

Bran Not a mouse stirring 

Ber, Well, good night. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellas, 

The rivals of my watch, ^ bid them make haste 

Enter IIoeatio and Maecellus. 

Bran I think, I hear them — Stand, ho ! Who 
is there I 

Ilor Friends to this ground 
Mar, And begemen to the Dane. 

Bran, Give you good night 
Mar O, farewell, honest soldier . 

Who hath reliev’d you ? 

Bran Bernardo hath my place 

Give you good night Fean 

Mar. Holla * Bernardo ! 

Ber, Say 

What, is Horatio there ? 

Hot. a piece of him * 

Ber, Welcome, Horatio ; welcome, good Mar- 
cellus. 

Mor, What, has this thing appear’d again to- 
night ? 

Ber, 1 have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says, ’tis but our fantasy ; 

And will not let belief take hold of him, 


Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us 
Therefore I have entreated him along. 

With us to watch the minutes of this night j 
That, if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

Mor, Tush I tush I ’twill not appear. 

Ber, Sit down awhile 

And let us once again assail your ears, 

That are so fortified against our story. 

What we two nights have seen. 

Mor Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber Last inght of all, 

When yon same star, that ’s westward from the pole, 
Had made his course to lUume that part of hearen 
Where now it burns, Marcellus, and myself, 

The bell then beatmg one, — 

Mar, Peace, break thee off, look, where it 
comes again I 

Eater Ghost. 

Ber, In the same figure, like the king that’s 
dead. 

Mar, Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio. 

Ber Looks it not like the king ? mark it, 
Horatio 

Mor, Most like . — it harrows mo with fear, and 
wonder, 

Ber, It would be spoke to. 

Mar, Speak to it, Horatio. 

Mor What art thou, that usurp’st this tune of 
night, • 

Together with that fair and worhke form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee 
speak. 

Mar, It is offended. 

Ber, See I it stalks away. 

Mor, Stay ; speak : speak 1 charge thee, speak. 

[Exit Ghost. 

Mar, ’Tib gone, and will not answer. 

Ber, How now, Horatio P you tremble, and look 
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Ib not this something more than fantasy ? 

What think you of it P 

Ilor. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Jfar. Is it not like the king ? 

Hor As thou art to thyself. 

Such was the very armour he had on, 

When he the ambitious Norway combated , 

So fix)wn*d he once, when, in an angry parle, 

He smote the sledded Polack on the ice ® 

’Tis strange. 

Mar* Thus, twice before, and jump at this dead 
hour. 

With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch 
JEfer. In what particular thought to work, I 
know not ; 

But, m the gross and scope of mine opinion, 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar, Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that 
knows, 

Why this same stnet and most observant ’w atch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land ? 

And why such daily cast of brazen cannon. 

And foreign mai’t for implements of war , 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the wxek . 

Wliat might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night jomt-labourcr with the day , 

I Who is ’t, that can inform me P 
I Mor. That can I ; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last kmg, 
Whose imago even but now appear’d to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto pnek’d on hy a most emulate pnde, 

Dar’d to the combat , m which our vahaut Hamlet 
‘*Por BO this Bide of our known w^orld esteem’d him,) 
,Did slay this Fortinbras , who, hy a seal’d compact, 

^ W eU ratified by law, and heraldry,* 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those hia lande, 

Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror : 
Agaii^st the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king , which had leturn’d 
To the inheritance of Foitiiibras, 

Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same co-niart. 
And carnage of the article design’d,® 

His fell to Hamlet Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 
Of imimproved mettle hot and full. 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark’d up a list of landless resolutos, 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach in ’t : which is no other 
j (As it doth weD appeal unto our state,) 


But to recover of us, by strong liand. 

And terms compulsatory, those ’foresaid lands 
So by his father lost • And this, I take it, 

Is the mam motive of our preparations ; 

The source of this our watch ; and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and rom »ge® in the land. 

Ber, I thmk, it be no other, but even so : 

Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch , so like the kmg 
That was, and is, the question of these wars. 

Hor, A mote it is, to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Homo, 

A little ere the mightiest J uhus fell. 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber m the Roman streets 
# # * « » 

As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood. 
Disasters m the sun , and the moist star, 7 
Upon whoso mfluence Neptune’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to dooms-day with eclipse 
And even the like precurse of fierce e\ cuts. 

As harbingers preceding still the fates, 

And prologue to tho omen coming on, — 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen — 

Re-enter Ghost. 

But, soft , behold ’ lo, where it comes again ! 

I ’ll cross it, though it blast me — Stay, illusion! 

If thou hast any sound, or use of \oico, 

Speak to me 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do ease, and grace to m© 

Speak to me 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak ! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded m thy life ^ 

Extorted treasure m ihe womb of earth. 

For which, they say, you spirits ofb walk in death, 

[Cock crone. 

Speak of it — stay, and speak. — Stop it, Mai cell us 
Afar Shall I strike at it with my partizan ? 

Hor Do, if it will not stand. 

Ber, ’Tis here ! 

Hor. *Tis here \ 

Mar ’Tis gone 1 IBmI Ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so maj’estical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows maheious mockery. 

Ber, It was about to speak, when the cock or u 
Hor And then it started like a guilty thing 
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U pon a fearful summons. I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of flay ; and, at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 

The extravagant and erring spirit lues 
To his confine and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation 
Mar, It faded on the crowing of the cock 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome , then no planets strike. 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time 

Ilor, So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, m russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hdl . 

Break we our watch up ; and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet . for, upon my life. 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him 
Do you consent we shall acquamt him with it, 

As needful m our loves, fitting our duty ? 

Mar Let ’s do ’t, I pray , and I this morning 
know 

Where we shall find bun most convenient 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II. — The same, A Boom of State in the 
same 

Enter the Kino, Qufek, Hamlet, Polonixts, 
Laektes, VoLTiMANi), CoENELius, Lords, and 
Attendants 

King Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s 
death 

The memory be green , and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 

That we with wisest sorrow think on him. 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, — 

With one auspicious and one dropping eye ; 

With mirth m funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
111 equal scale weighing dehght and dole, — 

Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along . — For all, our thanka. 


Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,— 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth ; 

Or thinking, by our late dear brother’s death, 

Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importmg the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bands of law. 

To our most valiant brother. — So much for hnn. 
Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting 
Thus much the business is Wo have here writ , 
To Norway, uncle of young Foitmbras, — 

Who, impotent and be^^nd, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpose, — to suppress 
His further gait herein , in that the levies, 

The lists, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject — and we here despatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimaiid, 

For bearers of this greetmg to old Norway ; 

Oiving to you no further personal power 
To business with tlie king, more than the scope 
Of these dilated articles allow 
Farewell , and lot your haste commend your duty 
Cor, Vol In that, and all things, will we show 
our duty. 

King W^e doubt it nothing, heartily farewell. 

[Exeunt Vol. and Com 
And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you ? 

You told us of some suit , What is’t, Laertes ? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice. What would’ st thou beg, 
Laertes, 

That shall not bo my offer, not thy asking ? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth, 

Than is the tlirono of Denmark to thy father. 

What would’ st thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer, My dread lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 

From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty m your coronation ; , 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King, Have you your father’s leave ? What says 
Polonius ? 

Eol, He hath, my lord, wrung from me nij 
slow leave. 

By laboursome petition ; and, at last, 

Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent: 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King, Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be 
thine, 

7 
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And thy best graces : spend it at thy will — 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, 

Ham. A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

\A&ide 

King, How is it that the clouds still hang on 
you? 

Ham, Hot so, my lord, I am too much I’the sun.® 
Queen, Good Hamlet, east thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids 
.Beck for thy noble father m the dust : 

Thou know’st, *tis common; all, that live, must 
die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen, If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

I Ham, Seems, madam 1 nay, it is, I know not 
seems. 

j Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

! Hor customary suits of solemn black, 

I Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 

That can denote me truly . These, indeed, seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play ; 

But I have that within^ which passeth show ; 

These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
King, *Ti 8 sweet and commendable in your na- 
ture, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father . 

But, you must know, your father lost a father , 

That father lost, lost his ; and the survivor boimd 

In fibal obhgation, for some term 

To do obsequious sorrow . But to persever 

111 obstmate condolement, is a course 

Of impious stubbornness, ’tis unmanly grief. 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven ; 

A heart unfortified, or mind impatient , 

An understanding simple and unschool’d ; 

For what, we know, must be, and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we, in our peevish opposition. 

Take it to heart ? Pie I ’tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd ; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried. 

Prom the first corse, till he that died to-day, 

“ This must be so.” We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailmg woe ; and think of us 
As of a father : for let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne \ 



And, with no less nobility of love, 

Than that which dearest father bears his son. 

Do I impart toward you. For your intent 
In going back to school m Wittenberg,® 

It IS most retrograde to our desire : 

And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, m the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen, Let not thy mother lose her prayers, 
Hamlet , 

I pray thee, stay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 
Ham I shall in all my best obey you, madam 
King Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply , 

Be as ourself in Denmark. — Madam, come • 

This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart . m grace whereof. 

No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, j 
But the great cannon to the clouds sliall tell , 

And the king’s rouse the heaven shall bruit again, 
Ee-speakmg earthly thunder. Come away. 1 

[^Exeunt Kino, Queen, Lords, &c., Pol , and | 
Laeb. f 

Ham O, that tins too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ’ 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
Ills canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! 0 God ^ 0 God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this orld I I 

Fie on’t ^ O fie ! ’tis an unweeded garden, j 

That grows to seed , things rank, and gross in nar 
ture, j 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! ; 

But two months dead ^ — nay, not so much, not two : 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 

Hypenon to a satyr . so loving to my mother, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly Heaven and earth ^ ’ 
Must I remember ? why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on And yet, w ithm a montli, — 

Let me not think on’t, — Frailty, thy n nime j g 
jw'oman I — 

A little month , or ere those shoes were old. 

With which she follow’d my poor father’s body. 

Like Niobe, all tears , — why she, even she, — 

O heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, j 
Would have mourn’d longer, — married with my 
uncle, 

My father’s brother ; but no more like my father, 
Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She marnod : — 0 most wicked speed, to post 
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With such dexterity to incestuous sheets J 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 

But break, my heart , for I must hold my tongue * 

Unter Hobatio*, Bebnabdo, and Mabcellus. 

Hot, Had to your lordship ? 

Ham, I am glad to see you well 

Horatio,-— or I do forget myself 

Hor, The same, my lord, and your poor servant 
ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend. I’ll change that 
name with you 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ^ — 
Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord, 

Ham. I am very glad to see you, good even, 
sir — 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
Hor A truant disposition, good my lord 
Ham I would not hear your enemy say so ; 

Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself . I know, you are no truant 
But what is your affair m Elsinore ? 

We *ii teach you to drink deep, ere you depait. 
Hor My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral 
Ham I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 
student , 

I thmk, it was to see my mother’s wedding 
Hor Indeed, my lord, it folio w^’d hard upon 
Ha7n Tlirift, thrift, Horatio ’ the funeral bak’d 
meats 

Hid coldly fuimish forth the marriage tables 
’VV'ould 1 had met my deaiest foe in heaven^® 

Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ’ — 

My father, — Methinks, I see my fatlier 

Hor Where, 

My lord ? 

Hafn In my muid’s eye, Horatio 
Hor I saw him once, he was a goodly king 
llain Ho was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again 

Hor My lord, I thmk I saw him yesternight 
Ham Saw^ who? 

Hor. My lord, the king your father 
Ilam. The king my father * 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear , till I may dehver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

Hem. Por God’s love, lot me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellu;! and Bernardo, on their watch, 

T 0 


In the dead waist and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father, , 
Aimed at point, exactly, cap-^p4. 

Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 

Goes slow and stately by them . tlirice he walk’d. 

By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 

Withm his truncheon’s length ; w^hilst they, dis- 
till’d 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear, • * 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did , 

And I with them, the third night kept the watch. 
Where, as they had deliver’d, both m time. 

Form of the thmg, each word made true and 
good, 

The apparition comes I knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But w^here was this ? 

Mar My lord, upon the platform where we 
watch’d 

Ham Did you not speak to it ? 
llor My lord, I didf' 

But answer made it none . yet once, methought, 

It htted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak • 

But, even then, the morning cock crew loud 
And at the sound it shruulc in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight JJ 

Ham ’ ’Tis very strange. 

Hor As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis truo 
And we did thmk it writ down m our duty, 

To let you know of it 

Ham Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. i 
Hold you tlie watch to-mght ? 

All We do, my lord. 

Ham Arm’d, say you ? 

All Arm’d, my lord. 

Ham Fioin top to to«J ? 

All My lord, from head to foot 
Ham Then saw you not 

His face ? 

Jlor. O, yes, my lord , ho wore his beaver up. 
JIa7n What, look’d he frowningly ? 

Hur. A countenance more 

In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham Pale, or rod ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix’d his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz’d you. 

Ham. Veiy like, 

Very like ; Stay’d it long ? 9 
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-Hbr. Wliilo one with moderate haste might toil 
a hundred. 

Mar Ber, Longer, longer. 
iZhr. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzl’d ? no ? 

Hot. It was, as I have seen it m his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 

Perchance, ’twill walk again. ' 

Hot. I warrant, it will 

Ham, If it assume my noble father’s person, 

I ’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape. 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

Let it be tenable m your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night. 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue 
I will requite your loves So, fare you well 
Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and t\N eh e, 

I ’ll visit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you Farewell 

[Bcceunt Hon , Mar , and Blr 
My father’s spirit in arms 1 all is not w ell ; 

I doubt some foul play; ’would, the night were 
come! 

Till then sit still, my soul ; Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes- [.Eant 

SCENE III. — A Room in Poloiims’ Home 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia 

Laer. My necessaries are emtok’d , farewell 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit. 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But lot mo hear from you 
Oph. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy m blood ; 

A violet m the ) outli of primy nature, 

Forw^ard, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. 

The perfume and supplianee of a minute , 

No more. 

Oph, No more but so ? 

Laer. Think it no more 

For nature, cregcent, does not grow alone 
In thews, and bulk ; but, as this templo n axes. 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide witjyil. Perhaps, he loves you now ; 
And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besruirch 
The virtue of his will ; but, you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own; 

10 


For he himself is subject to his birth : 

He may not, as unvalued persons do. 

Carve for himself ; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state ; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscrib’d 
Unto the \ oice and yielding of that body. 

Whereof he is the head . Then if he says he loves 
you. 


/ 


It fits your wisdom so far to believe it. 

As he in his particular act and place / 

May give his saying deed , which is no further,/ 
Than the mam voice of Denmark goes withal 
Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too cre^nt ear you list liis songs , ^ 

Or lose your heart ; or your cha^e treasure open 

To his unmaster’ d^^ importunity 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister; 

And keep you m the rear of your aflection,^* 

Out of the shot and danger of desire 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon 
Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes: 

The canker gads the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before tlieir buttons be disclos’d , 

And m the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastipcnts are most imminent 
Be w'ary then best safety lies m fear ; 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near 
Oph I shall tlie effect of tins good lesson keep, 
As watchman to my hcait But, good my bi other, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Sliow mo tlie steep and thorny wuiy to ]iea\en 
Whilst, like a pulFd and reckless Ubj^rtino, 
Himself the priiimose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own read 

Laer O fear ^ne not. 

I stav too long , — But hero my father comes. 

Enter Polonihs. 

A double blessing is a double grace ; 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave 

Bol Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for 
shame ; 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are staid for There, — my blessing with 
you ; [^Laying his hand on Laer ’s head. 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character Give thy thouglits no 
tongue. 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Gr^ple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
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But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unikdg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel • but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 

Take each man’s censiire,^^ but reserve thy judg- 
ment 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d m fancy ; rich, not g^dy : 

For the app^trel oft proclaims the man , 

And they in Franco, of the best rank and station. 
Are most select and generous, chief m that 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be . 

For loan oft loses both itself and fiiend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge ot husbandry. 

This above all, — To tliiiio ownself be true ; 

I And it must follow, as the night the day, 
i Thou canst not then be false to any man 
Farewell , my blessing season this m thee ^ 
j Laer Most humbly do I take mj leave, my loid 
I Fol The time mvites you , go, your seivants tend 
I Laer FeU e\v ell, Oplielia , and lemcmber well 
I What I have said to you 

I Oph ’Tis m my memory lock’d, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it 
I Laer Faic'well \_Exit Laeii 

I Lol What 18 ’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you ? 
Oph So please you, somethmg touching the lord 
Hamlet. 

Lol Marry, veil bethought : 

’Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
I Given private time to you and you yourself 
^ Have of your audience been most tiee and bop^tc- 
I ous 

If it bo so, (as so ’tis put on me, 

And that m way of caution,) I must tell you, 

You do not undei stand youiAclf so clearly, 

As it behoves my daughter, and youi honour : 
What IS between you ? give me up the truth 
Oph He hath, my lord, of late, made many 
tenders 

Of Ills affection to me. 

Loh Affection ? puh ! you speak like a green 

giri, 

U nsifte d m such perilous circumstance. 

Do you believe his teiideis, as you call them ? 

Oph I do not know, my lord, what I should 
think 

Fol, Marry, I ’U teach you . think yourseff a 
baby ; 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
Which aro not sterling. Tender youraeli* more 
dearly ; 


Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase. 
Wronging it thus,) you ’ll tender me a fool. 

Oph My lord, he hath in^^tun’d me with love, 

In honourable fashion. 

Fol Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, go to. 

Oph, And hath given countenance to his speech, 
my lord, 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven, 

Fol, Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. • I* do 
know, 

When the blood bums, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vojprs . these bl^es, daughter. 
Giving more liglit than heat, — extinct in both 
Even in their promise, as it is a making, — 

You must not take for fire. From tins time, 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 

Set your entreatments^® at a higher rate. 

Than a command to pariey. For lord Hamlet 
Believe so much in him. That he is young • 

And with a larger teUier may he walk, ^ 

Than may be given you : In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers 
Not of that die which their investments show. 

But mere implorators of unholy suits. 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 1 

The better to beguile. This is for all, — ; 

I would not, in plain teims, from this time forth, j 
Have you so slcinjler any moment’s leisure, | 

As to gue vords or talk with the lord Hamlet. ! 

I 

Look to ’t, I dial go you , come your ways. | j 

Oph 1 shall obey, mj lord \Exeuni, 1 

SCENE lY —The Flatform j 

I 

Enter Hameet, Horatio, and JMaecellus. j 

JTam Tho air bites slirewtlly ; it is very cold. 
lEor It IS a nipju ng and an eager air. 

Ham What hour now ? 

Hoi I think, it lacks of tvelve 

3Iar, No, it is stiuck 

Hor Indeed ^ I heard it not , it then draws 
near the season, 

Whereiu the spirit held lus w^ont to walk. j 

\_A Flourish of Trumpets^ and Ordnance shot ojf^ 
within. 

What does this mean, my lord P 

Ham The king doth wake to-night, and takes 
his rouse, 

Keeps was^l, and the swaggering up-sprmg reels 
And, as he draips his draughts of Rhenish down, 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his, pledge. 

iLor, ^ Is it a custom P 
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Ham. Ay, marry, is ’t • 

But to my mind,- -though I am native here, 

And to the manrfer born, — it is a custom 
More honour’d m the broach, than the observance 
This heavy-headed rev^el, east and west, 

Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations : 
They cl^e us, drunkards, and with s^mish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and, indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though perform’d at height. 
The pi^ and mapow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances m particular men. 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, m their birth, (wherein they are not guilty. 
Since nature cannot choose his origin,) 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion,^® 

Oil breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 
Or by some habit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; — that these men, — 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect , 

Being nature’s hvery, or fortune’s star, — 

Jheir virtues else (bo they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undcigo,) 

Shall m the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often doubt, 

To his own scandal. 


Enter GnosT. 


Hor Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham, Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us P— 

Be thou a spirit of health, or go Win damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from hea\ en, or blasts from 
hell, 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitable. 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee ; I ’ll call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dime . 0, answer mo . 

Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell. 

Why thy canonized bones, heajrsed in death. 

Have burst their cerements ’ why the sepulchre, 
Wherem we saw thee quietly iii-iij;n’d, ^ 

Hath op’ii his pondoj:oua and marble jaws. 

To cast theo up again 1 What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corae, again, in complete steel, 
Eevigit’st thus the glioses of the moon. 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 

Bo horridly to shake our disposition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Saj^, why is this P wherefore ? what should we do ? 

Jlor. It bcckgjis you to go away with it. 

As if it some impaij^ent did desire 
To you alone. 


Mot. Look, with what courteous action 

It waves you to a more removed ground . 

But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means 

Ham It will not speak , then I will follow it. 
Hor Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear f 

I do not set my life at a pi n*^ fae ; 

And, for my soul, what can it do to that. 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again ; — I ’ll follow it. 

Hor What, if it tempt you toward the flood, 
my lord. 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his base mto the sea ? 

And there assume some other horrible form, 

Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
And draw you into madness ? thmk of it : 

The very place puts toys of desperation,®^ 

W ithout more motive, into every brain. 

That looks so many fatl^ms to the sea. 

And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves mo still • 

Go on, I ’ll follow thee 
Mar You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul’d, you shall not go 
Ham. My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Ndn ^^ n hon’s ner\o — 

[Ghost leckons. 

Still am I call’d , — unhand mo, gentlemen , — 

[^Breaking from them. 
By heaven. I’ll make a ghost of him that lota 
me — 

I I say, away . — Go on, I ’ll follow thoo, 

\_Ejceunt Ghost and Ham. 
Hor IIo waxes desperate with imagination 
Mar Let ’s follow , ’tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Hor. Have after — To what issue will tins come? 
Mar Somethmg is rotten m the state of Den- 
mark. 

Hor. Heaven will direct it. 

Mar Nay, let ’s follow him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE V — A more remote Fart of the Flatform. 

Be-enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham, Whither wilt thou lead me ? speak, I ’ll 
go no further. 

i OhoBt, Mark me. 

Ham. I i^ilL 
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My hdur is alinost come^ 
When I to solpliprous and tonimting flames 
Musi render up myself. 
jBam, " Alas, poor ghost ! 

Qhoat. Kty me not, hut legd thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Sam, Spoak, I am bound to hear. 

GhoH. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt 
hear. 

Sam. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit ; 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night 
And, for the day, confin’d to fast m fires, 

Till the fod crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg^’d away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfj^ild, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul} freeze thy young blood; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres ; 

Thy knotipd and combined locks to part, 

Like quffls upon the frejifol porcppme t 

fititthis eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of fiesh and blood : — List, list, 0 list ! — 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love, 

Sam 0 heaven ! 

Ghost. Eevtpuge his fo^ and most unnatural 
murder. 

Sam. Murder P 

Ghost. Murder most foul, os in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Sam. Haste me to know it ; that I, vnth wings 
as swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of love. 

May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt , 

And duller should' st thou be than the fat wgpd 
That rots itself in ease on Lejhe w^rf, 

Would’st thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, 
hear ; \ 

’Tis given out, that sleeping m mine or^ard, 

A serpent stmg me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 

Is by a forg^ process of my death 

Bankly abus’d : but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpgpt that did sting thy father’s life, 

Now wears his crown. 

Sam. 0, my prophetic soul I my uncle ! 

Ghost. Ay, that ince^ous, that adulterate beast. 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 

(0 wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduge !) won to his ahameftil lust 
The will of my most seemitig virtuous queen : 

Oi Hamlet, what ft fallrngKiff was there ! 


Prom me, whose love was of tliat dignity, 

That it went hand m band even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 

Though lew^Bs court it in a shape of heaven , 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garage. 

But, soft ! methmks, I sqgnt the morning jut ; . 

Brief let me be : — Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon. 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hobgjion in a vjal. 

And m the porqhes of mine ears did pour 
The lepe^us distibnont ; whose effect 
Holds such an ennpty with blood of man, 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and all^s of the body ; 

And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine \ 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

Most lazor-like, with vile and loath^pme crusty 
All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatch’d 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unbousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d 
No reckonmg made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head • 

0, horrible ! 0, horrible ! most bomble ! 

If thou hast nature in thee, boar it not ; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark bo 
A couch for luxury and da mned in cest. 

But, howsoever thou puisu’st this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul conj^ve 
A^inst thy mother augjit ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that m her bosom lodge, 

To prick and stmg her. Fare thee well at c^nco I 
The glow-worm shows the matju to bo near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire 
Adieu, adieu, adieu ! remember me. [JKrift 

Sam. O all you host of heaven ! 0 earth ! What 
else? 

And shall I couple hell?— 0 fie !««— Hold, hold 
my heart ; 

And you, my smqys, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up ! — ^Bcmember thee P 
Ay, thou poor ^ost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distj^eted globe. Bemember thee P 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
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I w!p© away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 

That youth and observation copied there ; 

And ^y commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume»of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven. 

0 most pemigiipus woman I 
0 villain, villain, smiling, darned villain! 

My tables, — meet it is, I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

•At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark : 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 

It is, AdteUf adieu! rememher me» 

Ihaveswom’t. 

JFibr. \WiihmI\ My lord, my lord, 

Jfor. [WtthinJ] Lord Hamlet, 

Mor. [Within.^ Heaven secure him ! 

Sam* So be it 1 

Mar* [WUliin!\ lUo, ho, ho, my lord! ^ j 
^ Sam* Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come*^^^ 

Enter Ho&atio and Mabgellus. 

Mar* How is’t, my noble lord ? 
jE&r. What news, my lord ^ 

Sam* 0, wonderful I j 

Sor* Orooi my lord, tell it. | 

Sam. No ; 

Ton will reveal it, 

Sor* Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

MaK Nor 1, my lord. 

Sam* How say you then ; would heart of man 
once think it ? — 

But you’ll be secret, 

Sor* Mar* Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Sam* There’s ne’er a villam, dwelling in all 
Denmark, 

But he’s an arrant knave. 

Sor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from 
the grave, 

To tdl us this. 

Sam* Why, right ; you are in the right ; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

1 hold it fit, that we shake hands, and part : 

You, as your business, and desire, shall point 
youj— 

For evtary man hath busmess, and desire. 

Such as it i8,*--and, for my own poor part, 

Xiook you, 1 will go pray. 

Sor. These are but wild and whirling words, my 

lord. 

Sam* 1 am Sony they offend you, heait^y | yes, 
nUth, heartily. 


Sor* There’s no offence, my lord. 

Sam* Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Ho- 
ratio, 

Ap.d much offence too. Touching* this vision here, — 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you ; 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’er-master it as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers. 

Give me one poor request. 

Sor* What is’t, my lord ? 

We will, 

Sam* Never make known what you have seen 
to-night. 

Sor. Mar* My lord, we will not. 

Sam* Nay, but swear’t. 

Sor, In-faith, 

My lord, not I, 

Mar* Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Sam* Dpon my sword. 

Mar* We have sworn, my lord, already 

Sam* Indeed, upon my sw'ord, indeed. 

Ghost [Beneath ] Swear. 

Sam Ha, ha, boy! say’st thou so? art ihou 
there, true-penny ? 

Come on, — you hear this fellow m the cellarage,— 
Consent to swear. 

Sor* Propose the oath, my lord. 

Sam Never to speak of this that you have seeUi 
Swear by my sword 

Ghost* [Beneath.^ Swear. 

Sam* Sic et ulique? then we’ll shift our 
ground . — 

Come hither, gentlemen. 

And lay your hands agam upon my sword ; 

Swear by my sword, 

I Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost* [Beneath ] Swear by his sword. 

Sam. Well said, old mole! can’st worlj i’the 
earth so fast ? 

A worthy pioneer! — Once more remove, good 
friends. 

Sor* O day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange 1 

Sam* And therefore as a stranger give it wel- 
come, 

There are more things in heaven and eax’th, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of m your philosoph) . 

But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy I 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, ^ 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 

! To put an antic disposition on, — 

That you, at such times seeing me, nevmr shall 
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With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As, “ Well, well, we know — or, We could, an 
if we would;” — or, “If we hst to speak;” — or,. 
There be, an if they might ;” — 

Or sxich ambiguous giving out, to note 
IRiat you know aught of me : — ^This do you swear, 
8o grace and mercy at your most need help 
you! 

Ghost, \Beneath,'\ Swear. 


Sam, Best, rest, perturbed spirit I So, gentle- 
men. 

With all my love I do commend mo to you ; 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to express his love and fnending to you, 
Qod willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together; 
And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint ; — 0 cursed spite ^ 

That ever I was bom to set it right I • • 

Nay, come, let’s go together. lUxeu/Hi 


ACT II. 


SCENE I . — A Boom in Polonius’s Souse, 

Enter PoLOinirs and Ebxnaldo. 

Vol, Give him this money, and these notes, 
Eeynaldo 

JRey, I will, my lord. 

You shall do marvellous wisely, good Bey- 
naldo, 

Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Bey, My lord, I did intend it. 

Bol, Marry, well said; very well said. Look 
you, sir, M 

enquire me first what ^roskers^® are in Paris ; 

And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expense ; and finding. 

By this encompassment and drift of question, 

That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it : ' 

Take you, as ’twere, some distant knowledge of him ; 
As thus, — “ I know his father, and his friends, 

And, m part, him ,” — Do you mark this, Eeynaldo ? 
Bey, Ay, very well, my lord. 

Fol, ‘‘And, in part, him; — but,” you may say, 
“ not well : 

But, if’t be he I mean, he’s very wild ; 

Addicted so and so — and there put on him 
What forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 

But, sir, such wanton, \vild, and usual slips, 

As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

B^, As gaming, my lord. 

Bol, Ay, OP drinking, fencing, swearing, quar- 
. rellingi. ' 

Drabbingt^Yoa may go so ikr. 


Bey, My lord, that would dishonour him. 

Bol, ’Eaith, no; as you may season it in the 
charge. 

You must not put another scandal on him,*® 

That he is open to mcontmency ; 

That’s not my meaning : but breathe his faults su 
quaintly, 

That they may seem the taints of hberly 
The flash and out-break of a fiery mind ; 

A savageness m unreclaimed blood, 

Of general assault. 

Bey, But, my good lord,— — 

Bol, Wherefore should you do this P 
Bey, Ay, my lord, 

I would know that. 

Bol, Marry, sir, here’s my drift , 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant : 

You laying these slight sullies on my son, 

As ’twere a thing a little soil’d I’the working, 

Mark you, 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 
Havmg ever seen in the prenominate crimes, 

The youth you breathe of, guilty, be assur’d, 

Ho closes with you m this consequence ; 

“ Good sir,” or so ; or “ friend,” or “ gentleman,”— 
According to the phrase, or the addition, 

Of man, and country. 

Bey, Very good, my lord 4 

Pol, And then, sir, does he this, — He does — 
Wliat was I about to say P — By the mass, I was 
about to say some something: — Where did 1 
leave P 

Bey. At, closes in the consequence 
Pol, At, closes in the consequenca^--^ Ay, 
many;” 

He closes witiiyou thus: — “ 1 know tli0|!entii6nin; 
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E MMT bim yestordnj, or t’otiior day^ 

Or tlim), or then ; with such, or such $ and, as you 

•»y» 

there was he gaming; there overtook in his rouse ; 
Ibere MUng out at tennis : or, perchance, 

I saw him enter such a house of sale, 

(Videlwetf a brothd,) or so forth**'^ 

See you noW} 

of fidsehood takes this carp of truth : 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

, With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out ; 

So, by former lecture aud advice. 

Shall you my son : You have me, have you not P 
Bey* My lord, 1 have. 

Pah God be wi’ you ; fare you well. 

Bey. CK)od my lord, 

Pol, Observe his inclination in yourself. 

Bey. I shall, my lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his music. 

Bey. Well, my lord. 

IJExit. 

JSnter Ophelia. 

Pol. Farewell !— How now, Ophelia ? what’s the 
matter P 

Oph Oh, my lord, my lord, I have been so 
afirighted I 

Pol. With what, in the name of heaven P 
Oph. My lord, as I wSs sewing in my closet. 
Lord Hamlet, — ^with his doublet all unbrac’d ; 

No bat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down^gyved to his ancle 
Pale as his shirt ; his kaees knocking each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport. 

As if he had been loosed out of hell, 

To speak of horrors, — ^he comes before me. 

Poh Mad for thy love P 

My lord, I do not know ; 

But, taruly, I do fbar it. 

Potf What said he P 

Oph. He took me by the wnat, and held me 
hard; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And, with Ms other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He fiilla to such perusal of my face. 

Am he would draw it. Long staid he so ; 

At littile during of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down,~ 
He rais’d a so pitsous and profound, 

As it iBd seem to rimHer all his bulk. 

And end his being; That done, he lets me got 
wilA his head ovitt lAouldet^ 

1® 


He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 

For out o’ doors he went without their helps, 

And, to the last, bended their light on me. 

Pol. Come, go with me; 1 will go seek the 
king. 

This IB the very ecstasy of lore ; 

Whose violent property foredoes itself, 

And leads the wnll to desp^ate undertakings, 

As oft as any passion under heaven, 

That does afliict our natures. I am sorry,— 

What, have you given him any hard wor^ of late f 
Oph, No, my good lord ; but, as you did com* 
mand, 

I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 

Pol, That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry, that with better heed and judgment, 

I had not quoted him i®* I fear’d, he did but trifle^ 
And meant to wreck thee; but, beshrew my 
jealousy I ^ 

It seems, it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves m our opinions, 

As it 18 common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king : 

This must be known, which, being kept close, 
might move 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter love 
Come [ExeufU 

bCENE II. — A Room in ike Caetle. 

Enter Kino, Queen, Eosenobantz, Guildbk* 

STEBN, and Attendants. 

King, Welcome, dear Eosencrantz, and Guil* 
denstern ! 

Moreover that we much did long to see you. 

The need, we have to use you, did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so I call it, 

Smee not the extenor nor the inward man 
Eesembles that it was : What it should be, 

I More than his father’s death, that thus hath put 
him 

So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you both. 

That, — ^being of>so young days brought up witib 
him: 

And, since, so neighbour’d to his youth and 
humour,-— 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our coarl 
Some little tMe 5 bo hj jom companies 
Po draw him <m to pleasures ; and to gathoff 
} So M fiott oeeislim 1 ^ 
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Whether augbi^ to m unfai^wn, aJHiete him thua» 
That, open’d, lies within our rexuedjr* 

QtfMfi* Oood genUemen, he hath much talk’d 
ofyou; , 

And, sure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. If it will please 70U 
To show us so much gentry,^ and good will, 

As to expend your time with us a while, 

For the supply and profit of our hope, i 

Your visitation shall receive such thanks I 

Ajs fits a king’s remembrance. 1 

Bo9, Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 

Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Omh But we both obey ; 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent,** 

To lay our service freely at your feet, 

To be commanded. 

Ktfiff, Thanks, Bosenorantz, and gentle Quil- 
denstern. 

Queen. Thanks, duildenstem, and gentle Bo- 
sencrantz : 

And I beseech you instantly to visit 
My too much changed son. — Go, some of you, 

And brmg these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

Gu%l. Heavens make our prc^|^, and our 
practices. 

Pleasant and helpful to him 1 

Quern* Ay, amen ! 

ISxeunt Eos., Gxjil» pmd eme Attendants. 

Enter PoLOifius. 

Bol. The embassadors from Norway, my good 
lord, 

Are joyfully return’d. 

Thou still hast been the father good 
news. 

Po?. Have I, my lord P Assure you, my good 
liege, 

I hold my duty, as I hold my soul. 

Both to my God, and to my gracious king : 

And I do thmk, (or else this brain of mme 
Hunts not the trad of policy so sure 
As it hath us’d to do,) that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

King. O, speak of that ; that do 1 long to hear. 
Foh Give first admittance io the etabassadors } 
My news shall be fruit to that g^eat feast. 

Thyself da to them, and bring them 
in. P04 

He tefis dlw Gcrtrudi^ he ha^ 

mi hwA mm ^ <11 jomr soa^a disten^, 

X. n 


Queen. I doubt, it is no other but the main i 
His frther’s death, and our e’erhasiy marriage. 

Ke-enier Polokius, Voltimakd oM Con^ 

KSLITTS. 

King. Well, we shall sift him. — ^Welcome, mjr 
good friends I 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway P 
Volt Host fair return of greetmgs, and decdtcs 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies ; which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack , 

But, better look’d into, he truly found 
It was against your highness : Whereat griev’d,— | 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence, I 

Was falsely borne in hand,** — sends out arrests j 

On Fortmbras , which he, in brief, obeys . 

Eeceives rebuke from Norway : and, in fine. 

Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the assay of arms against your majesty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy. 

Gives him three thousand crowns m annual fee j 
And his commission, to employ those soldiers 
So levied as before, against the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herem further shown, 

l^Owee apapm 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprise ; 

On such regards of safety, and allowance, 

Aia therein are set down. 

K^ng. It likes us well ; 

And, at our most consider’d time, we’ll read, 
Answer, and think upon this business. 

Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour t 
Gto to your rests at night we ’ll feast together : 
Most welcome home ! IKseuni Volt, and Cot. 

Fol This business is well ended. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate** 

What majesty should be, what duty is. 

Why day is day, night, night, and tune is time* 
Were nothing but to waste night, day,^ and time. 
Therefore, — since brevity is the S'lul of wit, * 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flounsheS|-^ 
I will be brief: Your noble son is mad: 

Mad call I it : for, to define true madness, 

What is ’t, but to be notiung else but mad: 

But let that go. 

Queen. Mmre matter, with less art. 

FpL Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 

That he is mad, ’tis lartie: ’tin true, *tis pitj} 

And pi^ *tis, *tie true : a foolish figurei 
But fiireweB it, for 1 will use no art. 
Madlitiiigraiit him then: and now 
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nWfind oui the cause of this effect ; 

0?! ra&er say, the cause of this defect ; 

For this effect, defective, comes by cause : 

Thus it remaios, and the remainder thus. 

PerpencL 

[ have a daughter ; have, while she is mine ; 

Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this ; Now gather, and surmise. 

—To fhe celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia,— 

.That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; heauUjied'' is 
a nie phrase 5 but you shall hear. — Thus ; 

In her excellent white bosom, these, See . — 

Quern. Game this from Hamlet to her ? 

Fol. Good madam, stay awhile , I will be faith- 
ful.— 

Doubt thou, the stars are fire ; [^Heads 

Doubt, that the sun doth move : 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

But never doubt, I love. 

0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; 1 have not art 
to reckon my groans . but that 1 love thee best, O most best, 
bdieve it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine 
is to him, Hamlet 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me : 
And more above, hath his solicitmgs. 

As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 

All given to mine ear. 

But how hath she 

Beceiv’d his love P 

Pol. What do you think of me ? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 

Pol. I would fam prove so. But what might 
you think, 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing, 

(As I perceiv’d it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me,) what might you 
Or my dear majesty your queen here, think, 

If 1 had play’d the desk, or table-book ; 

Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 

Or look’d upon this love with idle sight ; 

Wliat*^ might you think P no, 1 went round to 
work, 

And my young mistress thus did 1 bespeak ; 

Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy sphere ; 

This must not bei” and then 1 precepts gave her, 
That she should lock herself from his resort, 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

VThich done, she took the fruits of my advice 1 
And he, tepuked, (a short tale to midee,) 

Fell into a sadnessi then into a &st; 

TSienee to a watdi$ thence into a weakness; 
Thenoe to a lightness y/and, by this declenskn, 
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Into the madness wherein now he raves, 

And all we mourn for. 

Kvng. Do you think, ’tie this ? 

Queen. It may be, very likely, 

Pol. Hath there been such a time, (I ’d fain knot^ 
that,) 

That I have positively said, " ’Tis so,” 

When it prov’d otherwise P 
King. Not that I know. 

Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwise * | 

\Toinimg to his head and shoulder. 
If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it frirther ? 

Pol. You know, sometimes he walks four hours 
together. 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At such a time I ’ll loose my daughter to 
him: 

Be you and I behind an arras then ; 

Mark the encounter : if he love her not. 

And bo not from his reason fallen thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state. 

But keep a farm, and carters. 

King. We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 

Queen, But, look, where sadly the poor wretch 
comes reading. 

Pol Away, I do beseech you, both away ; 
i I ’ll board him presently . — 0 , give me leave. — 

[Exeunt Kiiro, Queen, and Attendants 
How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

Sam Well, god-’a-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord ? 

Sam. Excellent well , you are a fishmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord ? 

Sam. Then I would you were so honest a man. 
Pol. Honest, my lord ? 

Sam, Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, 
is to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 

Pol. That *8 very irue, my lord. 

Sam. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead 

dog, bomg a god, kissing: carrion, -Have you a 

daughter? 

Pol, I have, my lord 

Sam. Let her not walk i’ the sun : conception is 
a blessing 5 but as your daughter may conceive, * 7 — 
friend, look to ’t. 

Pol. How say ycu by that? [Aside.} Still harp, 
ing oil my daughter j— yet he knew me not at first : 
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\m Baid, I was a fishmonger: He is far gone, far 
gone : and, truly in my youth I suffered much ex- 
bremity for love ; very near this. I *11 speak to him 
again. — ^What do you read, my lord ? 

J£anu Words, words, words ! 

Pol, What is the matter, my lord P 

Mam. Between who ? 

Pol I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Sam. Slanders, sir ; for the satirical rogue says 
Here, that old men have grey beards ; that their 
faces are wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick am- 
ber, and plum-tree gum; and that they have a 
plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak 
hams . All of which, sir, though I most pow erfuUy 
and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down ; for yourself, sir, shall be 
as old as I am, if, like a crab, you could go back- 
ward. 

I Pol Though this be madness, yet there *8 
method m it [Aside ] Will you walk out of the 
air, my lord ? 

Smi Into my grave ? 

Pol Indeed, that is out o* the air. — How preg- 
nant sometimes his rephes are I a happiness that 
! often madness hits on, which reason and sanity 
could not BO prosperously be delivered of. I will 
leave him, and suddenly contrive the means of 
, meeting between him and my daughter. My 
! honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave 
of you. 

Ham You cannot, sir, take from me any thing 
that I wiU more willingly part withal ; except my 
hfe, except my hfe, except my life. 

Pol Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fools ! 

Pnter Rosbncbaktz and Guildekstebit. 

Pol You go to seek the lord Hamlet ; there he 
is. 

Eos. God save you, sir! [To Pol. — PjcU Pol. 

Oml My honour’d lord ! — 

Ros. My most dear lord I — 

Sam. My excellent good friends I How dost thou, 
Guildenstern P Ah, Bosencrantz 1 Good lads, how 
do ye both P 

Bob. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Ouil Happy, in that we are not overhappy ; 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 

Ham. Hor the soles of her shoe P 

Bob. Hefther, my lord. 

, Mam. Then you live about her waist, or in the 
lu^dle of her P 
(Shat. 'Faith, }m privates we* 


Ham. In the secret parts of fortune P 0, motl 
true ; she is a strumpet. news P 

Bob. None, my lord ; but that the world’s grown 
honest. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near : But your news 
is not true. I/et me question more in particular t 
What have you, my good friends, deserved at the 
hands of fortune, that she sends you to prison 
hither ? , • 

Ghiil Prison, my lord ! 

Ham. Denmark’s a pnson. 

Bos. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are mimy 
confines, wards, and dungeons; Denmark being 
one of the worst. 

Bos. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then ’tia none to you ; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it 
so : to me it is a prison. 

Eos Why, then your ambition makes it one| 
’tis too narrow for your mmd. 

Ham. 0 God 1 1 could be bounded in a nut-shell, 
and count myself a king of mfimte space ; were it 
not that I have bad dreams, 

Oml Winch dreams, indeed, are ambition; for 
the very substance of the ambitious is merely the 
shadow of a droom. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Eos Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and 
light a quahty, that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies ; and our 
monarebs, and outstretch’d heroes, the beggars* 
shadows : Shall we to the court ? for, by my say, I 
cannot reason. 

Eos. Oml We ’ll wait upon you. 

Ham. No such matter : I will not sort you with 
the rest of my servants ; for, to speak to you Uke 
an honest man, I am most dreadfully attended. 
But, m the beaten way of friendship, what make 
you at Elsinore ? 

Eos To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ham Beggar that I am, I am even pSor in 
thanks , hut I thank you : and sure, dear friends, 
my thanks are too dear, a halfpenny.^ Were you 
not sent for P Is it your own m<^ning P Is it a 
free visitation ? Come, come ; deal justly with me * 
come, come ; nay, speak. 

Oml What should we say, my lord P 

Ham. Any thing— but to the purpose. You wen 
sent for ; and there is a kind of confession in yomf 
looks, which your modesties have not emfr enoti^ 
to colour ; 1 know, the good Idzig and quemi have 
sent finr you. 
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Alt. To wliat end, m j bid f 
Sam. That you must teach me. But let me 
ecoyore joo, the righta of our feUowahip, by the 
eoneomney of our youths by^the obligation of our 
oreivpreeerved love, and by what more dear a 
better propoaer could charge you withal, be even 
and direct with me, whether you were sent for, or : 
no P 

iZof, What say you ? [5b Quil. 

Sam, Nay, then I have an eye of you j ] 

—if you love me, hold not off. 

Ouil* My lord, we were sent for. 

I Sam. I will tell you why , so shall my anticipa- 
I tion prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to i 
the king and queen moult no feather. 1 have of 
late, (but, whereibro, I know not,) lost all my 
mirth, forgone all custom of excrcisea : and, mdeed, 
it goes, so heavily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a stenl pro- 
montory } this most excellent canopy, the air, look : 
fou, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majes- 
tioid roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears 
AO other thing to me, than a foul mid pestilent 
congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is 
a maul How noble in reason! how infinite m 
faculties ! in form, and moving, how express and 
admirable 1 in action bow hke an angel 1 in appre- 
hension, how like a god 1 tho beauty of the world 1 
the paragon of animals! And yot, to me, what is 
this quintessence of dust? roan dehghts not me, I 
nor woman neither ; though, by your smiling, you : 
seem to say so. 

Jim, My lord, there is no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Sam. Why did you laugh then, when I said, 
^Man delights not me P” 

JBot. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertauimeut the players shall 
receive from you: we coted them on the way; 
and hither are they coming to offer you service. 

Sima. He that plays the kmg, shall be welcome , 
his miyesty shall have tribute of me : the adven- 
tnroua knight shall use his fod, and target : the 
lover shall not sigh gratis ; the humorous man shall 
and bis part in peace s the clown shall make those 
laugh, whose longs are tickled o* the sere ; and the 
lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse 
shall halt for *t.^ What players are they ? 

JBos. Bven those you were wont to take such 
^ delight in, the tragedians of the city. 

Sam, How chances it, they travel ? their resi* 
deuce, both m reputstian and profit, was better 
hbth ways. ^ 


Jfot. I think, their inhibition eomesl^ the meant 
(ff the late innovation.^^ 

Sam, Ho they hold the Same estimation they 
did when I was in thebity P Are they so followed P 
jBos, No, indeed, they are not. 

Sam, How comes it P Do they grow rusty P 
Nay, their endeavour keeps m the wonted 
pace : But there is, sir, on aiery of children,^® little 
eyases, that cry out on the top of question,^ and 
are most tyrannically clapp’d for ’t : these are now 
the fashion ; and so berattb the common stages, 
(so they call them) that many, wearmg rapiers, 
are afraid of goose quills, and dare scarce come 
thither. 

Sam, What, are they children P who maintains 
them ? how are they escoted r ** Will they pursue 
the quality no longer than they can smg?*® will 
they not say afterwards, if they should grow them- 
selves to common players, (as it is most like, if 
their means are no better,) their wnters do them 
wrong, to make them exclaim against their own 
succession ? 

JSos. ’Faith, there has been much to do on both 
sides ; and the nation holds it no sin, to tarre them 
on to controversy; there was, for a while, no 
money bid for argument, unless tlie poet and the 
player went to cuffs in the question. 

Sam, Is it possible P 

Ghiil, 0, there has been much throwing about 
of brains 

Ham Do the boys carry it away P 
Bob, Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and 
his load too.^ 

Ham, It 18 not very strange : for my uncle is 
king of Denmark; and those, that would make 
mouths at him while my father lived, give twenty, 
forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece, for his pic- 
ture in little ’Sblood, there is something in this 
more than natural, if philosophy could find it out 
[^Flounsh of IVmnpetB within. 
Guil There are the players. 

Sam, Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. 
Your hands. Come then; the appurtenance of 
welcome is fashion and ceremony : let me comply 
with you m this garb legt my extent to the 
players, which, I tell you, must show fairly out- 
: ward, should more appear hke entertainment than 
yours. You are welcome; but my uncle^father, 
and aunt-mother, are deceived. 

Guil, In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham, I am but mad north-north-west: wheu 
the wind is southerly, 1 know A hawk hand* 
aaw^ 
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Fol. Well be with you, j;entlemen! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenstem; — audyoutoo; — i 
at each ear a hearer; that great baby, you aee 
there, is not yet out of his swaddling-olouts. 

Bo 9 . Happfly, he^s the second tune come to ; 
them ; for, they say, m old man is twice a child. 

Sam, I will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the i 
players; mark it.— You say right, sir: o’Monday 
morning ; *twas then, indeed. 

Fol My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Sam, My lord, I have news to tell you. When ; 

Eoscius was an actor m Rome, 

Fol The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Sam, Buz, buz 

Fol, Upon my honour,—- 

Sam “ Then came each actor on his ass,” 

Fol The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comi- 
cal, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
coraical-bistoncal-pastoral, scene indmdable, or 
poem unlimited : Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor 
Plautus too light. For the law of wnt, and the 
hberty, these are the only men 

Sam. “ 0 Jephthah, judge of Israel,” — what a 
treasure hsdst thou ! 

Fol, What a treasure had he, my lord P 
Sam, Why — ** One fair daughter, and no more. 
The which he loved passing well ” 

Fol Still on my daughter [Aside. 

Sam Am I not i’ the right, old Jephthah P 
Fol, If you me Jephfhah, my lord, I have a 
daughter, that I love passing well. 

Sam Nay, that follows not. 

Fol What follows then, my lord ? 

Sam, Why, “ As by lot, God wot,”®^ and then, 
you know, “ It came to pass, As most like if 
was,” — The first row of the pious chanson®* will 
show you more ; for look, my abridgment comes. 

Fnter Four or Five Players. 

You are welcome, masters ; welcome, all : — I am 
glad to see thee well -welcome, good Mends. — 
O, old fnend! Why, thy face is vabnoed®* since I 
saw thee laat ; Com’st thou to beard me in Den- 
mark P—What I my young lady and mistress! 
By-Vlody, your ladyship is nearer to heaven, than 
when I saw you last, by the altitude of a chopme.®^ 
Pray God, your voice, like a piece of unourrent 
gold, be not cracked within 1^ ring. — ^Masters, 
yon are idl wdcoi^te. We *11 e’en to ’t like french 
fly at any Oong we see: We *11 hare a 


speech straight: Come, give us a taste of youi 
quahty ; come, a passionate speech. 
let Flay, What speech, my knjd? 

Sam, I heard thee speak me a speech once, — 
but it was never acted ; or, if it was, not above 
once : for the play, I remember, pleased not the 
million ; *twas caviare to the general :®® but it was 
(as I received it, and others, whose judgments, in 
such matters, cried m the top of mine,) an excel- 
lent play ; well digested in the scenes, set down 
with as much modesty as cunning. I remember, 
one said, there were no sallets in the hues, 'to 
make the matter savoury ; nor no matter in the 
phrase, that might indite the author of affection : 
but called it, an honest method, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much moore handsome than fine. 
One speech in it I chiefly loved: *twas .ffineas* 
tale to Dido ; and thereabout of it especially, where 
he speaks of Priam’s slaughter ; If it live in your 
memory, begin at this Une; let me see, let me 
see ; — 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyreaniau beast,— 

’tis not so , it begins with Pyrrhus. 

The rugged Pyrrhus,— he, whose sable arms, 

Black as bis purpose, did the night resemble 
When he lay couched in ^e ominous horse, 

Hath now this dread and black complexion smear'd 
With heraldiy more dismal ; head to foot 
Now U he total gules ; homdly tnokM 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons; 

Bak^d and impasted with the parching streets, 

: That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 

To their lordU murder Roasted in wrath, and Are. 

And thus o'er-sized with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhos 
Old grandsire Pnam seeks ^ — So proceed yOU. 

Fol, ’Fore God, ray lord, well spoken; altli 
good accent, and good discretion. */ 

\et Flay Anon he finds him 
Striking too short at Greeks ; his antique sword. 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls. 

Repugnant to cx)mmand Unequal matchM, 

Pyrrhus at Pnam dnves ; In rage, strikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword • 

The udnerved father faUs, Then senseless Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with fiaming top 
Stoops to his base ; and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus* ear . for, lo I his sword 
Which was deoUniag on the milky head 
Of reverend Pnam, seemM P the air to stick x 
So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood ; 

And, like a neutral to his will and matter, 

Did nothing. 

But, as we often see, agidnst some storm, 

A tUenoe in the heavens, the rack stand still. y 

The bold winds 8pee<fiile8i, and the orb belo# 

As hush as death « anon the dreadfol tiinnder 
Doth rend the region t So, after Pyrriins* padpa, 
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^ ^ tottso^ feti him new a work | 

MjbA n»mr ^ the Cjelope’ hammers fall 
On Mars’s armour^ forg’d for proof eteme, 

WUh leas remorse than Fyrrhua’ bleeding sword 
Now foils on Priam.— 

Ontp, out, thou strumpet Portnne 1 AH you gods, 
in general synod* take away her power ; 

Break all the spokes and fellies Amm her wheel* 

And bowl the round na:se down the hill of heaven* 

As low as to tbs fiends 1 

Toh This ii too long. 

ITowt. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. — 
.Pp^ytheo, say on: — He’s for a jig, or a tale of 
bnwd>7) or he sleeps : — say on : come to Hecuba. 

Ilf jPlujf* But who* ah woet had seen the mobled 


queen-—-- j 

jBhia. The mobled queen ? 

Poh That *fl good ; mobled queen is good. 

Ilf Play* Rnn barefoot np and down* threat’ning the 
fiamea 

With bisson rheum ;*• a dout upon that head, 

Where late the diadem stood ; and, for a robe. 

About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket* in the alarm of fear caught up ; 

Who this had seen* with tongue in venom steep’d* 

’Gainst fortune’s state would treason have pronounc’d* 

But if the gods themselves did see her then* 

When she taw Pyrrhus make mahoious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs | 
lbs instant burst of clamour that she made* 

(Unless things mortal move them not at all,) 

Would have made nuloh the burning eye of heaven, 

And passion in the gods. 

Poh Look, whether he has not turned his 
ooloor, sad has tears in’s eyes, — Pr’ythee, no 
moiw. 

Ham* *Tis well; I’ll have thee speak out the 
of this soon. — Good my lord, wdl you see the 
l^ers well bestowed P Do you hear, let them be 
well used; for they are the abstract, and brief 
chronicles, of the time: After your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report 
while you live. 

Pol* Hy lord, I will use them according to their 
; daaertt 

Ham. Od^s bodikin, man, much befter: Use 
eveiy man alter his desert, and who shall ^scape 
whipping f tJae them after your own honour and 
digmtys The less they deserve, the more ment is 
b your bounty. Take them m. 

Pol Oame,rir8. 

Pol , teith tome qftho Players 
JRm. POQ 0 W hiin, friends: we’ll hear a play 
tiHnoiTOW.*^l)u^ thou hear me, old friend ; can 
ycu^ play the niurdet of Gnima^ 

[ 111 P%. Ajf, my lord. 


Ham* We’ll have it to-morrow night. You 
coxild, for a need, study a speech of some dozen or 
sixteen hnes, which 1 would set down^ and insert 
in *t ? could you not ? 
lit Play, Ay, my lord. 

Ham* Very well. — Follow that lord; and look 
you mock him not. Player.] My good friends, 
[To Bos. amd Guil.] I *11 leave you ^ night ; you 
are welcome to Elsinore. 

Roi* Good my lord ! [Exeunt Bos, and Guil. 
Ham* Ay, so, God be wi’ you: — Now I am 
alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here. 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working, all his visage warm’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction m *s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit P And all for nothing 1 
For Hecuba ! 

What ’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That ho should weep for her P What would ho da, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion, , 
That I have ? He would drown the stage wifh 
tears, ^ 

And cleave the general ear with homd speech ; j 
Make mad the gmlty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
i The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like J ohn a-dreanis,®^ unpregnant of my cause. 
And can say nothing ; no, not for a kmg, 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn’d defeat was made. Am 1 a coward ? 
Who calls me villain P breaks my pate across ? j 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? ; 
Tweaks me by the nose P gives me the lie 1 ’ t^ 
throat, 1 

As deep as to the lungs P Who does mo this ? \ 

Hal 

Why, I should take it : for it cannot be, i 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 1 

To moke oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

; I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal: Bloody, bawdy villaml 
Bemorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindiess vil* 
lain! 

Why, what an ass am I ? This is most brave i 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hdl, 
Muat^ like a whore, unpack tny heart with wordfi^ 
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And fiiQ A citrsing, like a rerf dnb, 

A eciillion ! 

Fie upon ! foh ! About my brains ! Humpb ! I 
have he^d, 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these 
players 

Play something hke the murder of my father, 


Before mine unde r I H obsme his looks $ 

I ’ll tent him to the quick ; if he do blench,*® 

I know my course. The spirit, that I have 
seen. 

May be a devil : and the devil hath poWer 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits,) ' 

Abuses me to damn me : I ’ll have grounds * 

More relative than this ;*® The play ’s the thing 
Wherein I ’ll catch the conscience of the king • * 


ACT 

1 

SCENE I . — A Jioom in the Castle, 

Enter Kino, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Eosen- 
OEANTZ, and Guildensteen. 

King And can you, by no drift of conference 
Get from him, why he puts on this confusion ; 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 

Bos He does confess, he feels himself distracted ; 
But from what cause he wdl by no means speak. 

Quit, Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ; 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof. 

When we would bnng him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Queen, Did he receive you well P 

Bos Most hke a gentleman. 

Ouil But with much forcing of his disposition. 
Bos, Niggard of question , but, of our demands, 
Most free in his reply. 

Queen, Did you assay him 

To any pastime ? 

Bos, Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-raught on the way : of these we told him , 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
, To hear of it : They are about the court ; 

And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 

Bol. ’Tis most true : 

And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties, 

To hear and see the matter. 

King, With all my heart; and it doth much 
content me 

To bear bim so inclin’d. 

Good gentlemenygive him a further edge, 

Aj^ ^ve his purpose on io these dehghts. 


III. 

Bos We shall, my lord 

[Edeeunt Eos. and Gnu. 
King, Sweet Gertrude, leave us too i 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither 
That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Affront Opheha: 

Her father, and myself (lawful espials,) 

Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their encounter frankly judge ; 

And gather by bim, as be is behav’d, 

If ’t be the affliction of bis love, or no, 

That thus he suffers for. 

Queen, I shall obey you : 

And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish. 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness; so shall I hope, your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted Way again, 

To both your honours. 

Oph, Madam, I wish it may. 

[Esdt Qt^EEN. 

Fol, Ophelia, walk you here: — Gracious, so 
please you, 

We will bestow ourselves : — Bead on this bqpk ; 

{To Oph. 

That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. — We are oft to blame in this, — 
’Tis too much prov’d, — that, with devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

King, O, ^tis too true ! how smart 

A lash that speech doth give my conscience J 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied wil^ plast’ring art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it,®® 
l&an is my de^ to my most painted 
0 heavy bnrdent IMii/s 
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Pol, I hear him coming; let’s withdraw, my lord. 

\Plxmnt King and Pol. 

Bnter Hamlet. 

'Kam, To be, or not to be, that is the question : — 
Whether ’tis noVer m the mind, to suffer 
The slings and a rows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ? — To die, — to sleep,— 
No more , — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die , — to sleep , — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream , — ay, there’s the rub , 
For m that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause . There’s the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life . 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 
The pangs of despis’d love,®^ the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient ment of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought , 

And enterpnzes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action — Soft you, now ! 

The fair Ophelia — Nymph, m thy orisons 
Be all my sms remember’d 

Ojph Good my lord. 

How, does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham I humbly thank you , well 
Oj)h My lord, I have remembrances of yours. 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 

I pray you, now receive them 
Ham. No, not 1 ; 

I never gave you aught. 

Oph My honour’d lord, you know right well, 
you did ; 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath com- 
pos’d 

As made the things more nch . their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 
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Eich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord 

Mam Ha, ha ! are you honest ? 

Oph My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair ? 

Oph What means your lordship ? 

Ham That if you be honest, and fair, you should 
admit no discourse to your beauty ^ 

Oph Could beauty, my lord, liave better com- 
merce than with -honesty ? 

Ham Ay, truly , for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is to a bawd, 
than the force of honesty can translate beauty int(> 
his likeness , this was some time a paradox, but now 
the time gives it proof. I did love you once. 

Oph Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so 

Ham. You should not have believed me. for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall rebsh of it . I loved you not 

Oph. I was the more deceived 

Ham Get thee to a nunnery, Wliy would’st 
thou be a breeder of sinners ? I am myself mdit- 
ferent honest ; but yet I could accuse me of such 
things, that it were better, my mother had not 
borne me . I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious ; 
with more offences at my beck, than I have thoughts 
to put them in, imagination to give them 8hai)e, 
or time to act them in : What should such fellows 
as I do crawling between earth and heaven' Wo 
are arrant knaves, all , believe none of us Go thy 
ways to a nunnery Where’s your father ? 

Oph. At home, my lord 

Ham Let the doors be shut upon him , that he 
may play the fool no where but in’s own house 
Farewell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sweet heavens ' 

Ham If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee this 
plague for thy dowry ; Be thou as chaste as ice, as 
pure as sn^w, thou slialt not escape calumny. Get 
thee to a nunneVy , farewell . Or, if thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool, for wise men know’ well 
enough, what monsters you make of them To a 
nunnery, go , and quickly too Farewell 

I Oph Heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Ham I have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough , God h^th given you one face, and you 
make yourselves another you jig, you amble, and 
you hsp, and nick-name God’s creatures, and make 
your wantonness your ignorance . Go to ; I ’ll no 
more of’t , it hath made me mad. I say, we will 
have no more marriages, those that are married 
already, all but one, shall live ; the rest shall keep 
} as they are. To a nunnery, go. Ham 
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Oph, 0, what a noblo mind is here o’ertlirown ! i 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, i 
sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers I quite, quite down ! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 

Like sweet beUs jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 
That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth^ 
Blasted with ecstasy ^ O, woo is me * 

To have seen what I ha\o seen, see what I seel 

lie-enter Kino and Polonius 

King, Love^ his affections do not tliat way 
tend; 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a litth', 
Was not like madness There’s something m his 
soul, 

O’er w Inch his melancholy sits on brood , 

And, 1 do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 

Will be some danger Which for to prevent, 

1 have, in quick determination. 

Thus set it down, He shall with speed to Eng- 
land, 

For the demand of our neglected tribute ; 

Haply, the seas, and countries different, 

With variable objects, shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on’t ? 

JPol It shall do well But yet I do belici e, 

The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. — How now, Ophelia ? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said , 

We heard it all. — My lord, do as you please , 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play. 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief ; let her be round with him , 

And I *11 be plac’d, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference ; If she find him not, 

To England send him , or confine him, where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King, It shall be so : 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — A Hall m the same 

Enter BUninT, mi certain Players. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
noimced it to you, trippuigly on die tongue : but 
T. 


if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I hao 
as hef the town-cner spoke my Imes. Nor do not 
saw the air too much with your hand, thus ; but 
use all gently . for m the very torrent, tempest, 
and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance, that may 
give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, 
to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear ,a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the'ears 
of the groundlmgs ; who, for the most part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows, 
and noise. I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o’ er-domg Termagant ; it out herod’s Herod, 
Pray you, avoid it. 

Flay, 1 warrant your honour. 

Ham Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action, with this special 
observance, that you o’er-step not the modesty of 
nature for any thing so overdone is from the pur- 
pose of playing, whose end, both at the first, and 
now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, the miiror up 
to nature, to show virtue her own feature, seoin 
her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time, his form and pressure*^ Now this, over- 
done, or come tardy off, though it make the un- 
skilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious gneve ; 
the censure of which one, must, in your allowance, 
o’er-weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be 
players, that I have seen play, — and heard others 
praise, and that highly, — not to speak it profanely, 
that, neither havmg the accent of Christians, nor 
the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, liave so | 
strutted, and bellowed, that I have thought some j 
of nature’s journeymen had made men, and no! j 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abomi- 
nably. 

Xst Flay I hope, we have reformed that indif- 
ferently w ith us. 

Ham O, reform it altogether. And let those, 
that play your clowns, speak no more than set 
down for them: for there be of them, that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too ; though, in tlie mean time 
some necessary question of the play be then to bo 
considered: that’s villainous; and shows a most j 
pitiful ambition m the fool that uses it. Go, make 
you ready. — ^Exeunt Players. 

Enter Polonius, Rosuncbaktz, and Gcilden- 

BTEBK. 

How now, my lord P will the king hear this piece 
of work ? 
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Fol And tU( quoen too, and that presently. 
JIam. Bid the players make haste. — 

\JEjnt Pol 

I Will you two help to hasten them ? 

Ay, my lord. [JKrewwif Eos and Guil. 
JIdm, What, ho ; Horatio * 

JEJnfer Hobatio. 

Ilbr, Here, sweet lord, at your service 
Ham, Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
A-s e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 

Hor, O, my deatr lord,— - 
Ham, Nay, do not think I flatter 

For what advancement may I hope from theo, 

That no revenue hast, but tliy good spirits, 

. To feed, and clothe thee ? Why should the poor 
J be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 

! And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning Dost thou hear ? 

/ Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

^ And could of men distinguish her election. 

She hath seal’d thee for herself for thou hast been 
As one, in suflcring all, that suffers nothing , 

A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’eii wnth equal thanks: and bless’d are 
those, 

Wliose blood and judgment are so well co-min- 
gled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please . Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, m my heart of hearts. 

As I do thee. — Something too much of this. — 
Tiiere is a play to-night before the king , 

One scene of it comes near the ciicumstance, 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 

I pi’ytliee, when thou seest that act a-toot, 

Even with the very comment of tliy soul 
Observe my uncle if his occulted guilt 
Do rot itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen , 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy Givo him heedful note: 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face , 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

Hor, Well, my lord* 

If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing. 
And ’scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Ham, They are coming to the play , I must be 
idle: 

Get you a place. 
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Danish March, A Flourish, Fnter Kino, Que^n, 
PoLONius, Ophelia, Eosenoeantz, Guilden 
STEEN, and Others. 

King, How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

Ham, Excellent, I’faith , of the camelion s disfi : 

I eat the air, promise-crammed You cannot feed 
capons so. 

King I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet , 
these words are not mine 

Ham No, nor mine now. My lord, — you played 
once m the university, you say ? [To Pol. 

Fol That did I, my lord * and was accounted a 
good actor 

Ham And what did you enact ? 

Fol I did enact Julius Coesar: I was killed 
i’ the Capitol , Biutus kill’d me 

Ham It was a brute part of him, to kill so 
capital a calf there — Bo the players ready ? 

Eos Ay, my lord, they stay upon your pa- 
tience. 

Queen Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by 
me. 

Ham No, good mother, here ’s metal more at- 
tractive 

Fol O ho ! do you mark that ? [To the Kino 
Ham Lady, shall I he iii your lap ? 

[Lying down at Oph ’s Feet 

Oph No, my lord 

Ham, I mean, my head upon your lap ? 

Oph Ay, my lord. 

Ham Do you think, I meant country matters ? 
Oph I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham That’s a fair thought to he betw ecu maids' 
legs 

Oph What is, my loid. 

Ham Nothing 

Oph, You are merry, my lord 

Ham Who, I? 

Oph Ay, my lord. 

Ham O ’ your only jig-maker. What should a 
man do, but be merry? for, look you, how cheer 
fully my mother looks, and my father died withir 
these tw^o hours. 

Oph, Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham, So long? Nay, then let the devil wear 
black, for I’ll have a suit of sables. 0 heavens! 
die two months ago, and not forgotten yet ? Then 
there’s hope, a great man’s memory may outlive 
his *hfe half a year ; But, by’r-lady, he must build 
churches then : or else shall he suffer not thinking 
on, with the hobby-horse ; whose epitaph is, ^ For, 
0 for, 0, the hobby-horse is forgot.” 
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TrumpeU samd. The dmib Show follows. 

Enter a and a Queen^ vert/ lomngly; the Q,ueen 
embracing him, and he her. She kneels, and 
makes show of protestation unto him. He takes 
her up, and declines his head upon her neck lags 
him down upon a bank of flowers, she, seeing him 
asleep, leasees him. Anon comes vn a fellow, takes 
off his crown, kisses it, and pours poison in the 
j King's ears, and exit. The Queen returns, finds 
I the King dead, and makes passionate action. The 
poisoner, with some two or three Mutes, comes tn 
I again, seeming to lament with her, • The dead 
body IS carried away The poisoner woos the 
Queen with gifts, she seems loath and unwilling 
avdiile, but, in the end, accepts his love, \_Exeunt 

Oph What means this, my loid ? 

Ham Marry, this is miclung mallccho,®® it 
means mischief. 

Oph Belike, this show imports the argument of 
the play. 

Enter Prologue 

Ham We shall know by this fellow the players 
cannot keep counsel ; they ^11 tell all. 

Oph WiU he teU us what this show meant ? 
Jlam Ay, or any show that you ’ll show him 
Be not you ashamed to show, he’ll not shame 
to tell you what it means. 

Oph You are naught, you are naught , I ’ll 
mai'k the play 

Et 0 For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency. 

We beg your lieanug patjeiitly 

Ham Is this a prologue, or the poby of a i iiig P 
Oph ’Tis biief, my lord 
Ham As woman’s love 

Enter a King and a Queen. 

E King Full thirty tunes hath Phoebus* cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash, and Tellus* oibul ground , 

A-iul thirty dozen moons, with borrow’d sheen, 

About the woild have times twelve thiities been , 

Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 

Unite commutu<il in most sacred bauds 

E, Queen, So many journeys may the sun and moon 
Make us again count o’er, ere love be done I 
I But, woe IS me, you are so sick of lute, 

So far from cheer, and from your foi mcr state. 

That I distrust you Yet, though I distrust, 

Discomfoit you, my lord, it nothing must 
For women fear too much, even as they love , 

And women's fear and love hold quantity , 

In neither aught, or m extremity 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made )0u know; 

I And as my love is siz'd, my fear is so. 


Where love is great, the littlest doubts are feai ; 

Where httle fears grow great, great love grows there 

E King 'Faith, I must leave thee, love and shortly too ' 
My operant powers their functions leave to do . I 

And thou shalt live m this fair world behind, | 

Honour'd, belov'd , and, haply, one as kind ' 

For husband shalt thou— ! 

E Queen o, confound the rest ! i 

Such love must needs be treason m my bre.ist I 

In second husband lot me be accurst ’ | 

None wed the sc(Oud, but who kill’d the first \ 

Ham That’s wormwood 1 i 

I I 

E , Queen The instances, that second marriage move, i 
Are base resjiects of thrift, but none of love , | | 

A second tune I kill my husband dead, i ' 

When second husband kisses me in bed * 

E King I do believe, you think what now you rpeak , , 

But, what we do determine, oft we break 
Purpose 18 but the slave to memory , 

Of violent birth, but poor validity 

Which now, like fruit unnpe, sticks on the tiee. 

But fall, unshaken, \ihcn they mellow be. i 

Most necessary ’tis, that we forget \ 

To pay ourfeclves what to ourselves is di bt . 

What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose 
The violence of either giief or joy 
Their own enacturcs with themselves destroy 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament , 

Giief joys, joy giieves, on slender accident 

Phis world IS not for aye , nor ’tis not strange, , 

That even oui loves should with oui fortunes chatige 

For 'tis a question left us yet to piovc. 

Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love 
The great man down, you m irk his favourite Ihcs ; 

The poor advanc’d makes friends of enemn s 
\nd hithcito doth love on foitune tend 
For who not needs, shall never lack a fiiond , 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try ' 

Directly sea ons him his enemy 

But, orderly to end where I begun, — 

Our wills, and f itus, do so contraiy run. 

That our devnes still are ovei thrown , 

Our thoughts aie oius, tluii tiids none of our own 
So think thou wilt no seeorul liusband wed , 

But du (by thoughts, when thy hist lord is dead 

E Queen Nor eaith to me give food, noi heaven hgnt » 
Sport and rcjiose lock fiom me, diy, and night 
To dcspcialion turn my trust and hope * , , 

\ri anchor’s dieei'’’ in prison be my scope 1 
ICa( h rpposiU , that blanks the face of joy, 

Meet what I would have well, and it d* >.lioy ' 

Both hcie, and hence, pursue me lasting stiifc, 

It, once a widow, ever 1 be wife > 

Ham If she should break it now, 

[To Ovn, 

E King 'Tis deeply sworiu Sweet, leave 
a while . 

My spmts grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious ilay with sleep. 

E Queen Sleep rock thy brain , 

And never come mischance between us twain I 
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me licit 

[Sleeps, 

[Euit 
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Ham, Madam, how like you this play ? 

Queen, The lady doth protest too mu^^h, me- 
thinks. 

Ham 0, but she ’ll keep her word 
Azny, Have you heard the argument P Is there 
no offence m ’t ? 

Ham No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest ; 
no offence i* the world. 

K^ng What do you call the play ? 

Ham The mouse-trap Marry, how ? Tropi- 
cally This play is tlie image of a murder done in 
Vienna Oonzago is the duke’s name, his wife, 
Baptista . you shall see anon , *tis a knavish piece 
ot w ork But what of that ? your majesty, and we 
that liave free souls, it touches us not . Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unvvrung — 

Enter Luoiantjs 

This IS one Lucianus, nephew to the king 
Oph You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 

Ham I could interpret between you and youl* 
love, if I could see the puppets dallying. 

Oph You are keen, my lord, you aie keen. 

Ham, It would cost you a groaning, to take off 
my edge 

Oph Still better, and worse 
Ham So you mistake your husbands — Begin, 
murderer, — leave thy damnable faces, and begin 
Come 

The croaking raven 

Doth bellow fbr revenge. 

Luc Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
agreeing , 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing , 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds colle< ted, 

With Hecat^s ban thrice blasted, thnee infected. 

Thy natural magick and due property, 

On wholesome life usurp immediately 

[^Pours the Poison into the Sleeper's ears. 
Ham, He poisons him i’ the garden for his estate 
His name’s Gonzago the story is extant, and 
wntten m very choice Italian You shall see anon, 
how the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 
Oph, The king rises. 

Ham, AVhat ’ frighted with false fire ! 

Queen How fares my ford ? 

Pol Give o’er the play 

King, Give me some light — away * 

Pol Lights, lights, lights ! 

\^Exeunt all hut II am and Hor 
Ham Why, let the stnicken deer go weep. 

The hart ungaUed play . 

For some must watch, while some must sleep , 
Thus runs the world away — 
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Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, (if the [ 
rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me,) with two | 
Proven 9 al roses on my razed shoes, get me a fcl- | 
lowship m a cry of players, sir P 

Hor, Half a share. ' 

Ham, A whole one, I. 

For thou dost know, 0 Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was 

Of J ove himself , and now reigns here 
A very, very — peacock. 

Hor, You might have rhymed. 

Ham good Horatio, I ’ll take the ghost’s 
word for a thousand pound. Didst peiceivo ? 

Hor, Very well, my lord 

Ham Upon the talk of the poisoning, 

Hor, I did very well note him. 

Ham Ah, ha * — Come, some musxC , come, the 
recorders — 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike, — ho likes it not, perdy 7^— 

Enter Eosencrantz and Gtjilpensterk. 

Come, some music. 

Gull Good my lord, vouchsafe mo a w^oid with 
you 

Ham Sir, a whole history. 

Ouil The king, sir, 

Ham Ay, sir, tvhat of him ? 

Quil Is, in his retu'cment marvellous distem- 
pered 

Ham With drink, sir P 
Quil No, ray lord, with choler 
Ham Your wisdom should show itself more 
richer, to signify this to the doctor , for, for me to 
put him to his purgation, would, perhaps, pluiigo 
him into more choler 

Gml Good my loid, put your discourse into ' 
some frame, and start not so wildly fiom my 
affair. 

Ham I am tame, sir — pronounce. 

Gull The queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you | 

Ham You are welcome. j 

Gull, Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not o1 i 
the right breed. If it shall please you to make me I 
a wholesome answer, I will do your mother’s com- | 
mandment if not, your pardon, and my return, | 
shall be the end of my business. 

Ham Sir, I cannot. 

Quil, What, my lord P 

Ham, Make you a wholesome answer; my wit’s 
diseased . But, sir, such answer as I can make, you 
shall command ; or, rather, as you say, my mother 
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therefore no more, but to the matter My mother, | will, though you can hot me, you cannot phi) 11^)01 j 
you sav, \ me | 


Ro8 Then thus she says , Your behaviour hath j 
struck her into amazement and admiration \ 

Jfam O wonderful son, that can so astonish a > 
mother^ — But is there no sequel at the heels of | 
this mother’s admiration ? impart \ 

Ros She desires to speak w ith you m her closet, | 
ere you go to bed J 

JIam, We rimll obey, were she ten times our | 
mother. Have you any further trade w ith us ? | 

Ros My lord, you once did love me | 

Ham And do still, by these pickers and stealers > 
Ros Good my loid, what is your cause ot dis | 
tempei ? you do, surely, but bar the door upon | 
your own libcity, if you deny }Our giiefs to }oui j 
friend. 

Ham Sir, I lack advancement | 

Ro^ How can that be, when you have the voice S 
of the king hmibclf for }our succesbion m Hen- j 
mai k ? I 

Ham Ay, sir, but, “While the grass glows,” — \ 
tlie pio\eib 13 something musty | 

Rnter the Players, uith Recordeis | 

O, the recorders — let me see one -—To withdiaw” | 
with you 72 — Why do you go about to recover . 
the wind of me, as if)ou would diive me into a \ 
toil ? I 

Gull 0, my lord, if iii) dut) be loo bold, iny 
love is too unmaiinerl> \ 

Ham I do not well undirblaud that Will }ou \ 
play upon this pipe ? | 

Gull My lord, I cannot. 

Ham I pray you 

Gull Believe me, I cannot. \ 

Ham I do beseech } on | 

Gull I know no t inch of it, my lord j 

11am ’Tis as easy as lying goiern these ven- 
tngi's with your lingers and thumb, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it wall discourse niobt elo- 
quent music Look you, these aie the stops 
Gull But these cannot I command to any 
utteiance of harmony , I have not the skill 

Ham. Why look you now, how unworthy a 
thing you make of me ? Yon would play upon me , 
\ou would seem to know my stops, you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery, you would 
sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass and there is much music, excellent voice, 
in this little organ , yet cannot you make it speak 
’Sblood, do you think, I am easier to be played 
on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you 


Rnter Polonius. 

God bless you, sir ^ 

Rol My lord, the queen would speak with you, 
and presently 

Ham Do you see yonder cloud, that ’s almost in 
shape of a camel ? 

Rol By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed 
Ham Methinks, ic is like a w(*asel 
Rol Tt IS backed like a weasel 
/lam Or, like a whale ? 

Rol Very hke a whale 

Ham Then will I come to my' mother by and 
by — Tliey lool me to the top of my bent — 1 will 
come by and by 

Rol I will say so [^EvU Pon 

Ham By'’ and by is easily said — Tie.ue me, 
friends Eos Gum Hon , .^c 

’Tis now the very w'ltchuig tunc of night , 

When chiiridiyards yawm, and hell itsdt breathes 
out 

Contagion to this woild Now could I dunk hot 
blood. 

And do such business as the bitter day 

Would quake to look on Soft, now to my 

moth 01 — 

O, heart, lose not thy' nature , let not ovit 
T he boul ot Neio enter this him bosom 
Let me be ciucl, not unnatural 
1 will speak daggeis to hei, but use none j 
IMy tongue ind soul 111 this be Inpociites 
]low in my' words bOe\er she be shent,^^ 

To gi\e them seals ne^er, my soul, consimt ’ [Evit 

SCEXM 111 — A Room in the same 

Enter KiMi, EosF?fcii\-NTZ, and GuTLDT'vsiriiv 

King I like bun not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let Ins madness range Therefore, prepaie you 
1 your coiiimisbion will forthwith despatch, 

And he t(/ Euglaiul shall along with you 
The terms of our estate mav not emK^ro 
ILizaid so near us, as doth hoiiily^ grow 
Out of his lunes 

Gull We will ourselves piovido: 

Most holy and religious fear it is, 

To keep tlioso many bodies safe, 

That live, and feed, upon your majesty 
Ros The single and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the strength and armour of the mind, 

To keep itself from ’uoyance, but nnuli mo»’c 
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Thai sp fit, upon \^hoae weal depend and rest 
The lives of many The cease of majesty 
Dios not alone , but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What *8 near it, with it it is a mass} wheel, 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To wliose huge spokes ton thousand lesser things, 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d, which, when it falls. 
Each small annotment, petty conseipience, 

A'ttoiils the boist’rous rum Never alono 
Did the king sigh, but with a general gioan 

Kinfj Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage. 
For wo will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free^fooied 
lios Gull Wo will haste us 

\^Kxeimt Eos and Guxl 

Enter Polonius 

Pol My lord, he ’s going to his mother’s closet 
Behind the airas I *11 convoy myself, 

To hear the process , I ’ll warrant, she’ll tax him 
homo 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 

’Tih meet, that some more audience, tlian a mothei, 
Since nature makes them paiiial, should o’eihear 
The speech, of vantage Faic you well, my liege 
I ’ll call upon you cro you go to hod, 

And tell you w hat I know. 

King Thanks, dear my lord 

[EjcU Pol. 

0, my ofTonce is rank, it smells to heaven 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 

A bi Ollier’s murder ’ — Pray can I not. 

Though luclujation bo as sharp as will , 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent , 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand 111 pause where I shall first begin. 

And both neglect Wliat if this cursed hand, 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 

Is there not rain enough m the sweet licavens, 
j To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the v isage of offence ? 

And what ’s m prayer, but this two-fold foice, — 
To bo forestalled, ere w e come to fill. 

Or pardon’d, being down ? Then I ’ll look up , 

My fault 18 past But, O, what form of prayiT 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul mui dor ’ — 
That cannot be , since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one bo pardon’d, and retain tho offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this woild, 

, Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

1 An(\ oft ’ti8 seen, the wncked ori/o itself 


Buys out the law . But ’tis not so above : 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In hia true nature , and we ourselves compell’d, 
Eveu to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence What then ? what rests ? 

To trv what repentance can . What^ can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 

O wretched state* 0 bosom, black as death* 

0 limed soul , that struggbng to be free, 

Art more engag’d* Help, angels, make assay * 

Bow, stubborn knees * and, heart, with stiings or 
steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe , 

All may be well ! [lletires and Jcncels 

Enter Hamlet 

JIam Now might I do it, pat, now ho is pra}- 

And now I ’ll do ’t , — aud ho goes to heaven 
And so am I reveng’d? That would be scaiiu'd 
A vilhiii kills my father , and, for that, 

T, his sole son, do this same viliaiu send 
To heaven 

Why, this IS hue and salary, not revenge 
He took my father giossly, full of bre.ul , 

With aU his crimes broad blown, as flush as Mav ; 
Aud, how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven? 
But, 111 our circumstance and course of thought, 
’Tis heavy with him Aud am I then leveiig’d. 

To take him m tho puiging of his soul. 

When ho is fit and season’d for his passage ? 

No. 

Up, sw'ord , and know tliou a more horiid heni 
When he is drunk, asleep, or m his rage , 

01 in the incestuous pleasuics of his bed , 

At gaimiig, svvCiiiiug, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation m ’i 

Tlien tiip him, that his heels may kick at heaven * 
And tliat his soul may be as damn’d, and black, 

As hell, w hereto it goes My mother stays 
This physic but prolongs thy sickly days [^Pdit 

The Kiifo rises and advances 

King My w^ords fly up, my thoughts remun 
below 

Words, without thoughts, never tc heaven go 

[Ah// 

SCENE IV — Anothei Boom in the same 

Enter Quefn and Polontus 

Pol He will come straight Look, you lay nomr 
to him: 
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Cell liim, hi8 pranks have been too broad to boar 
with , 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood be- 
tw een 

Mach heat and him I ’ll silence me e’en here 
Pray you, be round with Inm. 

Queen I ’ll w^arrant you , 

Fear me not. — withdraw, I hear him coming 

[Pol hides himiidf 

JEnter Hamlet. 

Ham Now, mother , what *s the matter P 
Queen ITaiiilet, tliou hast thy faih(‘i much of- 
fended 

Ham Mother, you have my father much of- 
fejided 

Queen Come, come, you answer with an idle 
tongue 

Ham Oo, go, } 0 u question with a wicked tongue 
Queen AVh), how now, ILimlet ? 

Ham AVhat ’s the matter now ? 

Queen Have you forgot iiio ? 

Ham No, by tlie rood, not so 

Toil are the queen, your husband’s biothei’s wife, 
And, — ’would it weio not so ’ — -^ou aie my mother 
Queen Nay, then I’ll set those to you tliat can 
speak 

JIarn Como, come, and sit } on down , } ou shad 
not budge , 

You go not, till I set you up a glass 
Wheie you may see the inmost pait of you 

Queen What wilt thou do? thou wilt not mur- 
der mo ? 

Help, help, ho ^ 

Hoi \_Hehind] What, ho » help^ 

Ham How now ! a rat ? 

{_I)raws 

Dead, for a ducat, dead 

[Ham makes a pass through the A) ja^ 
Hoi [^Behind ] O, I am slain 

[^Falls, and dus 

Queen 0 me, what hast tliou done ? 

Ham ^ay, I know not 

Is it the king ? 

[Li/’ts up the A'iraSj and draws fo^lh Pol 
Queen O, what a lash and bloody deed is this ’ 
Ham, A bloody deed, — almost as bad, good 
mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with lus brother 

Queen, As kill a king 1 ^ 

Ham, Ay, lady, *tw as my w ord — 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farew^ell* 

{To Pol 


I took thee for thy better ; take thy fortune . 

Thou find’st, to be too busy, is some clanger — 
Leave wringing of youi hands Peace, sit ^ou 
dow n, 

And let mo wring } our heai t for so I shall, 

If it be made of peiietiable stuff. 

If damned custom luivo not bia//d it so, 

That it bo proof and bulwark against sense 

Queen What ha\o I done, that thou dai’st v\a^ 
thy tongue 

In noise so rude .igamst mo ? 

Ham Such an act, 

That blurs the grace and blush of modest} , 

Calls virtue, h) pocrite , takes off the rose 
Fioni the fair forehead of an iiinuceiit love, 

And seffs a blister there, makes mairiage lows 
As liilso as dicers’ oaths O, such a deed 
As from the body of coniraction plucks 
The veiy soul, and sweet leligion makes 
A rhapsody of w^oids. Heaven’s face doth glow , 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tiistful visage, as agunst the doom. 

Is thought-sick at the act 

Queen Ah me, what act, 

That roars so loud, and tluindc^rs in the imh'v r 
Ham Look here, upon this picture, and on this,'^^ 
The counteifeit presentment of two biothcrs 
8eo, what a giaco was seated on this biow 
IT^penon’s curls , the front of Jove himself. 

An e}o like Mars, to Uneaten and command, 

A station like the herald Meicury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill , 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

WhcTe every go^l did seem to set his seal. 

To give the woild assurance of a man 
This was your husband — Look }ou now, what lol 
lows 

Hero 13 your husband, liko a mildew’d ear. 
Blasting Ills wholesome brother Have you e}cs r 
Could you on this fair mountain lea\o to feed, 

And batten on this moor? 11a ' have }ou eyes ? 
You cannot call it, love for, at vour age, 

The hey-day in tho blood is tame, it’s luiinblo, 

And waits upon tho jiulgmeiit , And what judgimuit 
Would step fioin this to this? Sense, suie, }ou 
have. 

Else, could you not liave motion But, sure, thnt 
sense 

Is apoplex’d for madness would not citi 
N or sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d, 

But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a cldlereiice Wliat devul wns’t 
That th'u hath cozen’d ' ou at hooduian-bbnd ? 
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%OB without feeling, feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, smellmg sans all, 

Or but a sickly part of on© true sense 
Could not so mope 

0 sham© ! where is thy blush P Rebellious heU, 

[f thou oanst mutine m a matron's bones, 

To domkg youth let Yirtue be as wax. 

And (uelt in her own Are . proclaim no shame. 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge | 
Smee frost itself as actively doth bum. 

And reason panders will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more : 

Thou tum’st mme eyes into my very soul j 
And there I see such black and grained spots, 

As will not leave their tmct. 

Ifam. Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed ; 

Stew’d m corruption ; honeymg, and making love 

Over the nasty stye ; 

Queen. 0, speak to me no more ; 

These words, like daggers enter in mme ears $ 

No more, sweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer and a villom : 

A slave, that is not twentieth port the tythe 
Of your precedent lord . — a vice of kmgs 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen. No more. 

Hnter Guost. 

Ham. A king 

Of shreds and patches :77 
Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards I — What would your gracious 
figure? 

Queen. Alas, he’s mad. 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to elude 
That, laps’d m time and passion, lets go by 
The important actmg of your dread command ? 

O, say 1 

Ohoet. Do not forget : This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

But, look ! amazement on thy mother sits : 

0, step between her and her fightmg soul ; 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works j 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady P 

Queen. Alas, how is’t with you ? 

That you do bend your eye ou vacancy, 

And with the i;iicoxporal air do hold discourse P 
Forth at yowr oyes your spirits wildly peep \ 

And, as the sithping soldiers in the darm, 
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Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 

Starts up, and stands on end. 0 gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look P 
Ham. On himl on himl^Look you, how palt 
he glares ! 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable.— Do not look upon 
me; 

Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stem effects ; then what I have to do 
WiU want true colour , tears, perchance, for blood. 
Queen. To whom do you speak this ? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there F 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all, that is, 1 see. 
Ham Nor did you nothing hear P 
Queen. No, nothmg, but ourselves 

Ham. Why, look you there ! look, how it steals 
away I 

My father, in his habit as he liv’d ! 

Look, where ho goes, even now, out at the portal I 

\^Emt Ghost. 

Queen Tins is the very coinage of your brain . 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning m. , 

Ham. Ecstasy ! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healtlitul music : It is not madness,. 
That I have utter’d * bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace. 
Lay not that flattermg unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness speaks . 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place ; 
Whiles rank corruption, minmg all wnthm, 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven 
Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come_L 
Ana do not spread the compost; on ^he weeds, 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue . 
For in the fatness of these pursy times. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg ; 

Yea, curb and woo, for leave to do him good. 
Queen. 0 Hamlet 1 thou hast cleft my heart lu 
^ twain. 

Haih. 0, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night ; but go not to my uncle’s bed; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

Thajimonster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of TO)it’s ddvil, IS angel yet m this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He hkowise gives a frock, or livery, 

Tliat aptly is put on : Refrain to-nignt ; 
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ikiid that shall lend a kind of easiness 
Vo the next abstinence : the next more easy : 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb tlie devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night, 
And when you are desirous to be bless’d, 

I *11 blessing bog of you. — For this same lord, 

[Fainting to Pol. 

I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas’d it so, — 

To punish me with this, and this with me. 

That I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will bestow him, and will ans\ier well 

The death I gave him. So, again, good night ! — 

I must be cruel, only to be kind : 

Thus bad begins, and worse reniams behind. * 

But one word more, good lady. 

Queen. Wliat shall I do ? 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do : 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek , call you, his mouse , 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Or padling m your nock with his damn’d fingers. 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not m madness, 

But mad in craft. ’Twere good, you let him know : 
For who, that’s but a queen, fa^r, sober, wise. 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear coucernings hide ? who would do so ? 
No, in despite of sense, and secrecy, 


Unpeg the basket on the house’s top. 

Let the birds fly ; and, hke the fhmous ape, 

To try conclusions,^® in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

Queen. Be thou assur’d, if words be made of 
breath, 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me 
Ham. I must to England ; you know that ? 

Alack, 

I had forgot ; ’tis so concluded on. 

Ham. There’s letters seal’d • and my two school- 
fellows,— 

Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang’d, — 

They bear the mandate j they must sweep iny way 
And marshal me to knavery : Let it work ; 

For *ti 8 the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar and it shall go hard. 
But I will delve one yard Below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon : O, ’tis most sweet, 
When m one line two crafts directly meet.— 

This man shall set me packing. 

I *11 lug the guts mto the neighbour room • — 
Mother, good night.— Indeed, this counsellor 
i Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 

; Who was m life a foolish pratmg knave. 

; Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you 
Good night, mother. 

[Eaeunt eeveTaltg i UsM dragging in Voh 
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Enter Kiire, QuKEif, Rosencbantz, and Guil- 

DEESTEBN. 

King Tliere’s matter in these sighs ; these pro- 
found heaves ; 

You must translate : *tis fit we understand them . 
Where is your son ? 

Queen Bestow this place on us a little while — 
[To Ros and GuA , who go out 
Ah, my good lord, what have I seen to-mght ! 
King. What, Gertrude ? How does Hamlet P 
Queen. Mad as the sea, and wind, when both 
contend 

Which is the mightier ; In his lawless fit, 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier cnes^ ** A rat! a zatP* 

T. E 


And, in this bramish apprehension, killip 
The unseen good old man. 

King. 0 heavy deed 1 

It had been so with us, had we been there : 

ITis liberty is full of threats to all j 
To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas ! how shall this bloody deed be answer’d P 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrained, and out of 
haunt, 

This mad young man ; but, so much was our loro, 
We would not understand what was most fit 5 
But, like the owner of a foul disease. 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. WTiere is he gone P 
Queen, To draw apart the body he hath kilVd : 
O’er whom his very madness, like some ore, 
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Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure; he weeps for what is done. 

0, Gertrude, come away! 

' The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 

But we will ship him hence : and this vile deed 
We must, vvith all our majesty and skill, 

Both countenance and excuse. — Ho I Guildenstern ! : 

• JJ'n/er Eosekobajsttz a?td Guildenstekk. 

Friends both, go join you with some further aid . 
ILimlet in madness hath Polomus slam, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him • 
Go, seek him out ; speak fair, and brmg the body 
Into the chapel I pray you, haste in this. 

Eos and Guil 

Come, Gertrude, we *11 call up our wisest friends ; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done . so, haply, slander, — 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As le\ el as the cannon to his blank, 

Transports hia poison’d shot, — may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air — O come away 1 
My soul IS full of discord, and dismay. [Uxeunt 

SCENE II. — Another Boom in the same. 

Enter IIamlet. 

i JIam. Safely stowed. — [Eos within, | 

Hamlet I lord Hamlet 1] But soft, — what noise P 
HI ho calls on Hamlet? 0, heie they come. 

Enter Eosencbantz and Guildensteek. 

Bos, What have you done, my lord, \Mth the 
dead body P 

ECam, Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis 
kin. 

Bos, Tell us where ’tis; that wo may take it 
thence, 

And boar it to the chapel. 

Mam, Do not believe it. 

Ros, Believe what P 

Ram, That I can keep your counsel, and not 
mme own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge ! 

I — wliat repheation should be made by the son of a 

I hing? 

I Bos, Take you me for a sponge, my lord ? 

Mam, Ay, sir ; that soaks up the king’s counte* 
iiancci his rewards, his authorities. But such oflS- 
cers do the king best service in the end ; He keeps 
them, like an ape, in the comer of his jaw ; firat 
mouthed, to be last swallowed . When he needs 
wUat you have gleaned, it is but squeezing yon, 
and, sponge, you shall bo dry again. 


Bos, I understand you not, my lord. 

Mam, I am glad of it : A knavish speech sleeps 

in ft fon1^>h 

Bos, My lord, you must tell us where the body 
18 , and go with us to the king. 

Mam The body is with the king,®® but the king 

is not with the body. ^ The king is a thing 

Ouil, A thing, my lord ? 

Mam, Of nothing : bring me to him. Hide ^ox, 
and all after. J [Ea^eunt, 

SCENE III. — Another Boom in the same. 
Enter Kino, attended. 

King, I have sent to seek him, and to find the 
body. 

How dangerous is it, that this man goes loose ? 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him ; 

He ’s lov’d of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not m their judgment, but their eyes ; 
And, where ’tis so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 
But never the offence To bear all smooth and 
even. 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause Diseases, desperate grown, 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d. 

Enter Eosenceaktz, 

Or not at all — How now ? what hath befallen ? 

Bos Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord 
We cannot get from bun. 

King But wliere is ho ? 

Bos Without, my lord, guarded, to know joui 
pleasurOi 

King, Bring him before us. 

Bos, Ho, Guildenstern! bring m my loid. 

Enter Hamlet and Guildbnstlrk. 

King, Now, Hamlet, where ’s Polomus P 

i Mam, At supper. 

King, At supper ? Where ? 

"V Ham, Not where he eats, but whore he is eaten : 
a certain convocation of politic worms are e’en 
at him. Your worm is your only emperor for diet . 
we fat all creatures else, to fat us ; and we fat our- 
selves for maggots ; Your fat kmg, and your loan 
beggar, is but variable service, two dishes, but to 
one table ; that’s the end. , 

King, Alas, alas I ' 

Mam, A man may fish with the worm that hath 
eat of a king ; and eat of the fish that hath fed o( 
that worm. 

King, What dost thou mean by this P 
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ffam Nothing, but to show you how a king 
may go a progress through the guts of a beggar. 
£in^. Where is Polonius P ^ 

Ham, In heaven; send thither to see: if your 
messenger find him not there, seek him I’the other 
place yourself. But, indeed, tf you find him not 
^^itlun this month, you shall nose him as joii go 
up the stairs into the lobby. 

King, Go seek him there. [To some Attendants. 
Ham, Ho will stay till you come. 

[JSxeunt Attendants 
King, Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial 
safety, — 

Wliich w’e do tender, as we dearly gnevo 
For that which thou hast done, — must send thee 
hence 

With fiery quickness Therefore, prepare thyself, 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, i: 

The associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England 

Ham, For England? 

Xtng, Ay, Hamlet 

Ham, Good 

King, So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes 
Ham, I see a cherub, that sees them — But, 
come; for England! — Farewell, dear mother. 

King Thy loving father, Hamlet. * 

Ham, My mother: Father and mother is man^ 
and wife , man and wife is one flesh ; and so, 
mother. Come, for England [Exit ^ 

King Follow him at foot , tempt him with speed ^ 
aboard ; C 

Delay it not, I *11 have him hence to-night • 

Away ; for every thing is seal’d and done 
That else leans on the aflTair Pray you, make haste 
[Exeunt Eos and Guil 
And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught, 

(As my great power thereof may give thee seribo , | 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red | 

After the Danish sword, and thy free aw e 
Pays homage to us,) thou may’st not coldly set j 
Our sovereign process , which imports at full, J 
By letters cdnjunng to that effect, I 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England , | 

For like the hectic m my blood he rages, \ | 

And thou must cure me : Till I know *tis done, ! j 
Elowe*er my haps, my joys will ne’er begin.®^ J j 

[Exit 1 1 

SCENE lY.—A Plain in Denmark. 

Enter Fobttvbb^s, and Forces, marching, | 
Go, captain, from me greet the Danish king ; < 


Tell him, that, by his hcenoe, Portiubras 
Craves the conveyance of a promis’d march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

It that his majesty would aught with U8| 

We shall express our duty m his eye, 

And let him know so. 

Ch/?. I will do ’t, my lord. 

For, Go softly on. [Exeunt For. and Force# 

Enter Hamlet, Rosekcbaittz, Guildknsterk, 

Ham, Good sir, whose powers are these*? 

Cap They are of Norway, sir. 

Ham, How purpos d, sir, 

I pray you ? 

Cap Against some part of Poland. 

Ham Who 

Commands them, sir P 

Cap The nephew to old Norw^ny, Fortinbras. 
Ham Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for some frontier ? 

Cap, Truly to speak, sir, and with no addition, 
Wo go to gam a little patch of ground, 

That hath in it no profit but the name 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it ; 

Nor will it yield to Norway, or tlio Pole, 

A ranker rate, should it bo sold in fee. 

Ham Why, then the Polaek never will defend it. 
Cap Yes, ’tis already garrison’d. 

Ham Two thousand souls, and twenty thousami 
ducats, 

AYill not debate the question of this straw j 
This 13 the imposthume of much wealth and , 
That inwaid breaks, and shows no cause witliout 
Why the man dies — I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cap, God be wi* you, sir. [Exit Cq' 

Bos Will ’t please you go, my loi<l ® 

Ham, I will be vith you straight. Go a littli 
before. [Exeunt Eos. and Gi in. 

How all occasions do inform against me. 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Bo but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he, that made us with such large discoufsii, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust m us unus’d Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part 
wisdom, 

And, ever, three parts coward, — I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, “ This thing ’s to do 
I Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and rm tmsi 

m 
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To do ^t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 
Witness, this army of such mass, and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition pufTd, 

Makes mouths at the invisihle event ; 

Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
an egg-shell. Bightly to be great. 

Is, not to stir without great argument ; 

But greatly to find quarrel m a straw, 

W*hen honour ’s at the stake. How stand I 
then, 

That have a father kiU’d, a mother stain’d. 
Excitements of my reason, and my blood, 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 
Tlie imminent death of twenty thousand mep, 

That, for a fantasy, and tnck of fame. 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which 18 not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain f — 0, from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! i 

[Exit ' 

SCENE V. — Elsinore. — A Boom in the Castle 

Enter Queek md Horatio. 

Queen. will not speak with her. 

Mor. She is importunate , indeed, distract $ 

Her mood will needs be pitied 
Queen. What would she have t 

Sor* She speaks much of her father ; says, she 
hears, 

Pbere*8 tricks i’the world, and horns, and beats 
her heart ; 

Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks thmgs in doubt. 
That carry but half sense ; her speech is nothing, 
Tet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it,®* 

And botch the words up fit to thoir own thoughts , 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestuygs yield 
them. 

Indeed would make one think, there might be 
thought, 

Though nothing sure yet much unhappily. 

Qcsen. ^Twere good she were spoken with ; for 
she may strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds; 
lict her come in. [Exit Hon. 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 

It spilN itself in fearing to be spilt 

no 


Be^enter Horatio, with OrESLiA. 

Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Don* 
mark P 

Qtfcm. How now, Ophelia P 

Oph. How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon. [Singing. 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this 
song? 

Oph Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He IS dead and gone, lady, [Singe. 

He 18 dead and gone : 

At hi 8 head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone 

O, ho t 

Queen Nay, but Ophelia, 

Oph Pray you, mark. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, [SlTigS. 

Enter KlRO. 

Queen Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. Larded aU with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go, 

With true-love showers. 

King How do you, pretty lady ? 

Oph. Well, God’ield you! They say, the owl 
was a baker’s daughter.®® Lord, we know what 
we are, but know not what we may be. God bo 
at your table I 

King Conceit upon her father. 

Oph Pray, let us have no words of this ; but 
when they ask you, what it means, say you this : 

Good morrow, ’tis Saint Valentine’s day, 

All m the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window. 

To be your Valentine . 

Then up he rose, and don’d his clothes, 

And dupp'd the chamber door , 

Let m the maid, th|it out a maid 
Never departed more. 

I King. Pretty Ophelia! 

Oph. Indeed, without an oath, I ’ll make an end 
em’t : 

By Gib,** and by Saint Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shame I 
Young men will do’t, if they come to’t} 

By cock, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me, 

You promis'd me to wed : 

So would 1 ha' done, by yonder sun, 

An thou hod'at not come to my bed. 

Bing How long hath she been thus ^ 
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Ojth^ I hope, all wiD be well. We must be pa- 
tient: but I cannot choose but weep, to think, 
they should lay him i* the cold ground : My brother 
shall know of it, arid so I thank you for your good 
counsel. Come, my coach! Good night, ladies; 
good night, sweet ladies : good night, good night. 

{^JEadt 

King. Follow her close ; give her good watch, I 
pray you. [Eant Hob 

0 ! this is the poison of deep grief ; it bpnngs 
All from her father’s death . And now behold, 

0 Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions 1 First, her father slam , 

Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove : The people muddied. 
Thick and unwholesome m their thoughts and 
whispers, 

For good Polonius* death ; and we have done but 
greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to inter him ; Poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts. 
Last, and as much contammg as all these. 

Her brother is m secret come from France : 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself m clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of hia father’s death ; 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothmg stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear 0 my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering piece, in^ many places 
Gives me superfluous death ! [-4 Noise mthin. 

Queen, Alack 1 what noise is this ? 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King Attend. 

Where are my Switzers? Let them guard the 
door: 

What is the matter ? 

Oent, Save yourself, my lord ; 

The ocean, overpeering ^f his list. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste. 

Than young Laertes, m a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers! Tho rabble call him, 
lord; 

And, as the world were now but to begm, 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

They cry, ** Choose we ; Laertes shall be king T" 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to iho 
clouds, 

“ Laertes shall be long, Laertes king !*• 


Queen, How cheerfully on the false trail tbey 
cry! 

0, this is counter, you false Danish dogs. 

King, The doors are broke. [iVeiss mthn 

Enter JjAJL&THBf armed; Danes following, 

Laer, Where is this king?— Sirs, stand you ali 
without. . , 

Dan No, let ’a come m. 

Laer, I pray you, give me leave 

Dan We will, we will. 

f They retire withoui the Door 
Laer, I thank you: — keep the door. — 0 thou 
vile king. 

Give me my father. 

Queen Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laer, That drop of blood, that’s calm, proclaiiuh 
me bastard ; 

Cries, cuckold, to my father ; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brow 
Of my true mother. 

King What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ?'— 

Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person : 
There ’s such divmity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would. 

Acts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incens’d ; — Lot him go, Gcr* 
trade — 

Speak, man. 

Laer Where is my father ? 

King, Dead. 

Queen, But not by him 

King Let him demand his fill. 

Laer, How came he dead P I ’ll not bo juggled 
with: 

To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit * 

I dare damnation To this point I stand, — 

That both tho worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes ; only I ’ll be reveng’d 
Most throughly for my father. 

King, Who shall stay you’r 

Laer, My will, not all the world’s : 

And, for my means, I ’U husband them so well, 
They shall go &r with little. 

King, Gbod LaeAes, 

If yon desire to know the certamty 
Of your dear &th^s death, is ’t writ in your re- 
venge, 

That, sweepstake, you will draw both friend and 
fi)e. 

Winner and loser P 
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Zaer. Noue but his enemies. 

Kiny. W ill you know them then ? 

Xosr. To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my 
I arms ; 

And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 

Repast them with my blood. 

Xififf. Why, now you speak 

Ljke4i good child, and a true gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your father's death, 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It* shall as level to your judgment ’pear, 

As day does to your eye. 

Danes, IWtihin,'] Let her come in. 

Zaer, How now I what noise is that ? 

Enter Ophelia, fantastically dressed with Straws 
and Elo'wers, 

0 heat, dry up my brains 1 tears seven times salt, 
Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye ! — 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. 0 rose of May ! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! — 

0 heavens I is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ? 

Nature is fine in love : and, where ’tis fine, 

It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

Oph, They bore him barefaced on the bier ; 

Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny • 

And in his grave ramM many a tear ; — 

Pare you well, my dove ! 

Laer, Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade 
revenge, 

It oou*d not move thus. 

Oph, You must sing, “ Down a-down, an you call 
him a-down-a.” O, how tho wheel becomes itl 
It is the false steward, that stole his master’s 
daughter. 

Laer, This nothing’s more than matter. 

Oph, There ’s rosemary, that ’s for remembrance ; 
pray you, love, remember: and there is pansies, 
that ’s for thoughts. 

Laer, A document in madness; thoughts and 
remembrtmee fitted* 

Oph Thereto fennel for you, and columbines; 
^thero ’s rue for you ; and here ’s some for me : — 
we may call it, herb of grace o’ Sundays : — ^you 
may w^ear your rue with a difference. — There ’s a 
djiisy : — ^I would give you some violets ; but they 
withered all, when my father died: — ^They say, he 
made a good end,~— 

for bonny twMt Robin it all my Joy, \SsnQS, 

m 
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Zaer. Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favour and to prettmess. 

Oph, And will be not come again ? \Sinys 

And will be not oome again ? 

No, no, he is dead, 

Go to thy dcath-hed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All daxeu was his poll : 

He IS gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan ; 

God 'a mercy on his soul ! 

And of aU Christian souls I I pray God. God bo 
wu* you 1 \Exit Oph 

Zaer, Do you see this, 0 God ? 

King Laertes, I must commune with your grief, 
Or you deny me right Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest fhends you wull, 
And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me : 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give. 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction ; but, if not. 

Be you content to lend your patience to us. 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Zaer, Let this be so ; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral, — 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o’er his bones, 

No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, — j 

Cry to be hoard, as ’iwere from^ heaven to earth, 
That I must call ’t m question. 

King, So you shall ; 

And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 

1 pray you, go with me. [^EjceunL 

SCENE YI. — Another Boom %n the same 

Enter Horatio, and a Servant. 

Ilor What are they, that would speak ith mo ? j 
8erv, Sailors, sir ; 

They say, they have letters for you. i 

Hor, Let them come in — 

l^Exit Serv. 

I do not know fixim what part of the woild 
I should be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

Sail God bless you, sir. 

Hot, Let him bless thee too. 

1st Sail, He shall, sir, an ’t please him. There ’s 
a letter for you, sir ; it comes from the ambassador 
that was bound for England; if yoiir name be 
Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 
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JHbr [Beads.'] Horatio, when thon shalt have over, 
looked this, give these fellows some means to the king ; they j 
have letters for him. Ere we were two days old at sea, a 
pirate of very warlike appointment gave us chase Finding 
ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour ; and 
in the grapple I boarded them on the mstant, they got clear 
of our ship ; so I alone became their prisoner. They have 
dealt with me, like thieves of mercy , but they knew what 
they did , I am to do a good turn for them. Let the king 
have the letters I have sent ; and repair thou to me with as 
much haste as thou would’st fly death I have words to speak 
in thine ear, will make thee dumb , yet are they much toO 
light for the bore of the matter These good fellows will 
bring thee where I am Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold 
their course for England of them I have much to tell thee 
Faiewell. He that thou knowest tlunc, 

Hamlrt. 

Come, I will give you way for tlieso your letters , 
And do ’t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. [Exeunt 

SCENE Vn — Another Boom in the same 

Enter Kino and Laertes. 

King Now must your conscionce my acquittance 
seal, 

And you must put me m your heart for fnend , 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowmg ear, 

That he, which hath your noble father slain, 

Pursu’d my life. 

Laer, It well appears — ^But tell me. 

Why yob proceeded not against these feats, 

So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, greatness, wisdom, all things else, 
You mainly were stirr’d up. 

King 0, for two special reasons ; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew’d, 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen bis 
motl.er, 

Lives almost by his looks ; and for my self, 

(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 

She is so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive. 

WTiy to a public count I might not go, 

the great lo\e the general gender®^ bear him . 
Who, dipping all his faults m their affection, 

Work like the spring that tumeth wood to stone, 
Convert his gyves to graces ; so that my arrows, 
Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aim’d them. 

* Laer. And so have I a noble father lost ; 

A sister driven into desperate terras ; 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 


Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections ; — ^But my revenge will come. 
King Break not your sleeps for that ; you must 
not think, 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 

That we can let our board be shook with danger. 
And think it pastime You shortly shall hear more ; 
I loved your father, and wo love ourself, 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 

How now ? what news P 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Letters, my lord, from Ilam’et 

This to your majesty ; this to the queen. 

King From Hamlet ! who brought them P 
Mess, Sauors, my lord, they say I saw them not , 
They were given me by Claudio, ho receiv’d them 
Of him that brought them. 

King Laertes, you shall hear them : — 

Leave us [Exit Mess 

[Beads ] High and mighty, you shall knoiv, I am set 
naked on youi kingdom To-morrow shall I beg leave to 
your kingly eyes • when I shall, first asking your pardon there 
unto, recount the occasion of my sudden and more strange 
return. Hamlbt. 

What should this moan! Are all the rest come 
back? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thing ? 

Laer, Know you the hand ? 

King. ’Tis Hamlet’s character. “ Naked,” — 
And, m a postenpt hero, he says, alone 
Can you advise me ? 

Laer, I am lost m it, my lord. But let him come , 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

: That I shall Iw and toll him to his teeth, 

Thus diddest thou.” 

King If it be so, Laertes, 

As bow should it be so ? how otherwise P— 

Will you be rul’d by me P 

Laer Ay, my lord ; 

So you will not o’cr-rule me to a peace. 

King, To thine own peace. If he bo now re 
turn’d, — 

As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, — I will work him 
To an exploit, now npe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall : 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe , 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 
And call it, accident 

Laer. My lord, I will be rul’d 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 
lliat I might be the organ. 
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You have been talk’d of Binca your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality, 
Wherein, they say, you shine ; your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him. 

As did that one \ and that, in my regard, 

Of the uuworthiest siege. 

Laer, What part is that, my lord P 

A very ribband in the cap of youth, 
f et needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 

Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness — Two months i 
since, | 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy, — 

I have seen myself, and serv’d against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in’t ; he grew unto his seat ; 

And to such wond’rous domg brought his horse, 

As he had been incorps’d and demi-natur’d 
With the brave beast . so far he topp’d my thought 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 

Come short of what he did. 

Laer, A Norman, was’t P 

JTiny. A Norman. 

Laer, Upon my life, Lamord. 

Kinff. The very same. 

Laer, I know him well: he is the brooch in- 
deed, 

And gem of all the nation. 

He made confession of you ; 

And gave you such a masterly report, 

For art and exercise in your defence. 

And for your rapier most especial, 

That he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed, 

If one could match you : the scnmois of their na- 
tion, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
j If you oppos’d them . Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom wuth bis envy, 

That bo could nothing do, but w ish and beg 
Tour sudden commg o’er, to play w ith you. 

Now, out of this, 

Laer, What out of this, my lord ? 

JTmy. Laertes, was your father dear to you P 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart P 
Laer, Why ask you tins ? 

Not t^at I think, you did not love your 
father 

But that I know, lOve is begun by lime ; 

And that I see, m passages of proo^ 

Time quabdos the spark and firo of it, 
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There lives withm the very flame of love 
A kind of Wick, or snudf, that will abate it , 

And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 

For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 

Dios m his own too-much . That we would do. 

We should do when W'e would; for this would 
changes, 

And hath abatements and delays as many, 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents*. 
And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easnig.^ But, to the quick o’ the 
ulcer . 

Hamlet comes back ; What w^ould you undertake. 
To show yourself in deed your father’s son 
More than m words ? 

Laer, To cut his throat i’tho church 

King, No place, indeed, should murder sanctua- 
! nze , 

1 Revenge should have no bounds But, good 
1 Laertes, 

Will you do this, keep close wathm your chamber ; 
Hamlet, return’d, shall know you are come home : 

: We ’ll put on those shall praise your excellence, 

; And set a double varnish on the fame 
Tbo Frenchman gave you ; bring you, in fine, to- 
gether, 

And wager o’er your heads he, being remiss, 
Most generous, and free from all coiitnvnig, 

Will not peruse the foils , so that, with case. 

Or with a httle shufflmg, you may choose 
A sword unbated, ^7 and, m a pass of practice, 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer, I wiH do’t . 

And, for the purpose, I ’ll anoint my sivord. 

; I bought an unction of a mountebank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knife m it. 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that hate virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death, 
That 18 but scratch’d withal : I ’ll touch my pomt 
With this contagion j that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death. 

Ainy. Let’s fhrther think of this ; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means. 
May fit us to our shape . if this should fail, 

And that our drift look through our bad perform 
ance, 

’Twere better not assay’d; therefore this project 
Should have a back, or second, that might hold, 

If this should blast m proof. Soft ; — ^let me see 
We ’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings, — 

I ha’t: 

Wken m your motion you are hot and dry, 
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(Ab make jour bouts more violent to that end,) 
And that he calls for drmk, 1 *11 have preferr’d him 
A chalice for the nonce , whereon but sipping, 

1 If he by chance escape your venom’ d stuck, 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay, what noise P 

Unter Queek. 

How now, sweet queen ? 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow. — Tour sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 
Laer. Drown’d I 0, where ? 

Queen. There is a willow grows ascaunt the 
brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream , 
Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples. 
That bberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious shver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herself. 

Fell m the weeping brook. Her clothes spread 
wide} 


And, mermaid-hke, a while they bore her up ; 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes } 

As one incapable of her own distress. 

Or like a creature native and mdu’d 
Unto that element . but long it could not be. 

Till that her garments, heavy with then* drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laer. Alas, then, she is drown’d ? 

Queen Drown’d, drown’d, 

Laef. Too much of water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia, 

And therefore 1 forbid my tears But yet 
It 18 our trick , nature her custom holds, 

Let shame say what it will ; when these are goi]o, 
The woman wiU be out. — Adieu, my lord ! 

I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze. 

But that this folly drowns it. ^ [JSW/. 

liing Let’s follow, Gertrude : 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I, this will give it start again , 

Therefore let’s follow. 

\J^euni. 


ACT V. 


JCENE I —A Church Yard. 

JEnter Two Clowns, with Spades^ ^c. 

let Olo Is she to be buried in Christian burial, 
that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2nd Clo I tell thee, she is , therefore make her 
grave straight the crowner hath set on her, and 
finds it Christian burial 

Clo. How can that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defence ? 

2nd Clo Why, ’tia found so. 

Itf/ Clo, It must be ee offtndendo, it cannot be 
else For here hes the point If I drown myself 
wittingly, it argues an act . and an act hath three 
branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to perform . 
Argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 

2nd Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman dolver 

let Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water; 
good : here stands the man ; good : If the man go 
to this water, and drown himself, it is, will he, mil 
he, he goes ; mark you that . but if the water come 
to him, and drown him, he drowns not himself: 
Argal, he, that is not guilty of his own death, 
shortens not his own life. 


2nd Clo But is this law ? 
let Clo Ay, marry is ’t , crowner’s-quest law. 
2nd Clo Will you ha’ the truth on’tP If this 
had not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 
buned out of chnstmn burial. 

let Clo. Why, there thou say’st : And the more 
pity, that great folks shall have countenance in 
this world to drown or hang themselves, more than 
their even Christian. Come, my spade There is 
no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditdiers, and 
gra\ e-makors , they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2nd Clo. Was ho a gentleman ? 

1^^ Clo Ho was the first that ever boro arms 
2nd Clo Why, he had none. 
let Clo What, art a heathen P How dost thou 
understand the senpture ? The scripture says, 
Adam digged , Could he dig without arms P I ’ll 
put another question to thee, if thou answerest 

me not to the purpose, confess thyself 

2nd Clo. Go to. 

let Clo. What is he, that builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2nd Clo. The gaUows-maker ; for that frame out- 
lives a thousand tenants. 
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lit do. I like thy wit well, in good faith; the i 
gallows does well ; But how does it well f it does 
j I well to those that do ill : now thou dost ill, to say, 
f the gallows is built stronger than the church, 
argal, the gaUows may do well to thee. To’t 
again ; come. 

2nd Clo. Who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter ? 
lit Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.®® 

2nd Clo. Marry, now I can tell 
lit Olo. To *t. 

2nd Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Unter Hamlet and Horatio, at a distance, 

lit Clo, Cudgel thy brains no more about it, 
for your dull ass will not mend his pace with boat- 
lug. and, when you are asked this question next, 
say, a grave-maker *, the houses that he makes, last 
till doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan, and 
fetch me a stoup of liquor. [Ejcti 2ud Clo. 

Ist Clown digs^ and sings, 

1 lo youth, wheu I did love, did love,** 

Methought it was very sweet. 

To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behove 
^ O, methought, there was nothing meet. 

\ Ham, Has this fellow no feeling of his business P 
. ; BO sings at grave-making. 

llor. Custom hath made it in him a property of 
I casinoss. 

Ham, ’Tis e’en so ; the hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense. 

lit do. But age, with his stealing steps, 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch. 

And hath shipped me into the land, 

As if 1 had never been such 

[Throwi up a icull. 

Ham, That scull had a tongue in it, and could 
sing once ; How the knave jowls it to the ground, 
08 if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first 
murder! This might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass now o’er-reoches , one that would 
circumvent God, might it not ? 

Hot, It might, my lord. 

j Ham. Or of a courtier ; which could say, ** Good- 

I morrow, sweet lord ! How dost thou, good lord ?” 
This might be my lord such-a-one, that praised my 
lord such-a-one’s horse, when he meant to beg it ; 
might it not P 

Hor, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, Why, e’en so; and now my lady Worm’s 
ehapiess, and knocked about the mazzard with a 
•exionV spade j Here ’• fine revolution, on we had 
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the trick to see *t. Did these bones cost no more 
the breeding, but to play at loggats with them I « 
mine ache to think on *t. 

lit Clo, A pick-axe. and a spade, a spade, 

For — and a shrouding sheet t 
O, a pit of day for to he made 
' For such a guest is meet. 

[Throm up a scull. 

Ham, There ’s another : Why may not that be 
the scull of a lawyef P Where be his quiddits now, 
his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tncks P 
why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock 
him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery? Humph ’ 
This fellow might be m’s tune a great buyer of 
land, wuth his statutes, his recogmzances, hia fines, 
his double vouchers, his recoveries Is this the fine 
of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to 
have his fine pate full of fine dirtP will his vouchers 
vouch him no more of his purchases, and double 
ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair ol 
indentures? The very conveyances of his lands 
will hardly lie in this box ; and must the mhei itor 
himself have no more ? ha ? 

Hor, Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham, Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 

Hor, Ay, my lord, and of calves-skms too 

Jfam, They are sheep, and calves, which seek 
out assurance in that. I will speak to this fellow — 
Whose grave ’s this, sirrah ? 

Clo Mine, sir. — 

O, A pit of day for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

Ham, 1 think it be thmo, indeed ; for thou best 
m ’t. 

Clo, You lie out on ’t, sir, and therefore it is 
not yours ; for my part, I do not lie m ’t, yet it is 
: mine. 

JIam. Thou dost lie in ’t, to be in *t, and say it is 
thme . ’tis for the dead, not for the quick ; there- 
fore thou best. 

lit Clo, *Tis a quick lie, sir; ’twill aw^ay again, 
from me to you. 

Ham, What man dost thou dig it for ? 

Clo For no man, sir. 

Ham, What woman then f 

lit Clo For none neither. 

Ham, Who is to be buried in ’t P 

lit Clo, One, that was a woman, sir; Out, rest 
her soul, she ’s dead. 

Ham, How absolute the knave is! we must 
speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 
By the lord, Horatio, these three years 1 have 
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Jjaken^npte of it ; the age is grown so picked, that 
* the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of 
the courtier, he galls his kibe. — How long hast 
thou been a grave-maker ? 

1st Clo. Of all the days i’ the year, I came to *t 
that day that our last king Hamlet overcame For- 
tinbras. 

Uanu How long’s that since ? 

Clo* Cannot you tell that? every fool can 
tell that . It was that very day that young Ham- 
let was born, he that is mad, and sent into 
England. i 

Ham Ay, marry, why was he sent into Eng- 
land ? 

1st Clo* Why, because he was mad : he shall re- 
cover his \Mts there , or, if he do not, ’tis no great 
matter there. 

Ham* Why? 

Clo ’ISviU not be seen m him there ; there 
the men are as mad as he 

Ham* How came he mad ? 

Ist Clo Very strangely, they say. 

Ham How strangely P 

1st Clo* ’Faith, e’en with losmg his wits 

Ham Upon what ground ? 

1st Clo* Why, here m Denmark , I have been 
sexton here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham How long will a man he i* tlio earth ere 
he rot ? 

Clo ’Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, 
(as we have many pocky corses now-a-days, that 
will scarce hold the laying in,) he will last jou 
some eight year, or nine year a tanner will last 
you nmo year. 

Ham Why he more than another ? 

Ist Clo Why, sir, his hide is so tanned witli his 
trade, that he will keep out water a great wdnle , 

! and your water is a sore decaycr of your whoreson 
! dead body. Here’s a scull now hath lain you i’ tlie 
j earth three-and-twenty years. 

Ham, Whose was it ? 

I ' '1#^ Clo, A whoreson mad fellow’s it was ; whose 
* do you think it was ? 

Ham* Nay, I know not 

1 1st Clo A pestilence on him for a mad rogue I 

' he poured a flagon of Ehenish on my head once 
This same scull, sir, was Yonck’s scull, the king’s 
jester. 

1 Ham This ? \jra7ces the Scull 

j Ch E’en that. 

^ Ham Alas, poor Torick ! — I knew him, Hora- 
I , tio, a fellow of infinite jest, of moat excellent 
I I fancy . he bath borne me on his back a thousand 
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times ; and now, how abhorred in my imagination [ 
it 13 ! my gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips, 
that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now P your gambols ? your songs f your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your own 
gunning ? quite chap-falleu ? Now get you to my ! 
lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch j 
thick, to this favour she must come, make her j 
laugh at that. — Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell me one i 
thing. 

Hor What’s that, my lord ? 

Ham* Dost thou think, Alexander looke^d o’ this 
fashion I’tho earth 
Hor* E’en so 

Ham And smelt so ? pah ! 

[Throws down the Scull 

Hor* E’en so, my lord. 

Ham* To what base uses we may return, Hora- 
tio * Why may not imagination trace the nobhi 
dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung- 
hole ? 

Hor* ’Twere to consider too curiously, to con- 
sider so 

Ham, No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him | 
thither with modesty enough, and likelihood to 1 
lead it : As thus , Alexander died, Alexander was ! 
buried, Alexander returueth to dust ; the dust is 
earth , of earth we make loam : And why of that 
loam, whereto he was converted, might they not 
stop a beer-barrel ? i 

Imperious Ctesar, dead, and turn’d to clay, j 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ' 

O, that the earth, which kept the world iii awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s Haw ! 

But soft* but soft* aside, — Here comes the king, * 

Enter Puests, &c , %n Procession; the Corpse oj 
OruKLTA, Laeutes and Mourners following; ( 
Kiko, Queen, their Trains, &c. | 

The queen, the ooui tiei s Who is this they follow P > 
And with such manned rites ! This doth betoken, t 
The corse they follow, did with desperate hand < 
Fordo its own life *Twas of some estate ; • 

Couch we a while, and mark. [Retiring mth Hoe. \ 
Laer* What ceremony else ? • 

Ham, That is Laertes 

[ A very noble youth • Mark. 

I Laer What ceremony else ? 

1 1#^ Priest Her obsequies have been as far en 
larg’d 

As we have warranty ; Her death was doubtiul ; ' 

And, but that great command o’ersways the ordSTi 

4a ) 
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She should in ground unsanctified hare lodg'd 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards,^ fimts, and pebbles, should be thrown on 
her, 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants,®^ 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

' *Laer Must there no more be done P 
^ Ist JPneet. No more bo done * 

We should profane the service of the dead, 

To' sing a requiem, and such rest to her 
' As to peace-parted souls. 

Zaer. Lay her i* the earth ; — 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

May violets spring! — I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A miuist’nng angel shall my sister be, 

When thou liest howlmg. 

J£am, What, the fair Ophelia 1 

Queen, Sweets to the sweet 2 Farewell I 

[ Scattering flowers 
I hop’d, thou should’st have been my Hamlet’s 
wife ; 

I thought, thy bnde-bed to have deck’d, sweet 
maid, 

j Amd not have strew’d thy grave. 

Laer, 0, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head. 

Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Depriv’d thee of! — Hold off the earth a while, 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms ; 

[^Leajps into the Grave, 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead , 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made. 

To o’er- top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ham {^Advancing ] What is he, whose grief 
Boars such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring stars, and mak « them stand 
Like wonder- wounded hearers? this is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. [^Leaps into the Grave 

Laer, The devil take thy soul ! 

[^Grappling with him. 
Ham, Thou pray’st not well 
I pr’ytlieo, take thy fingers from my throat 
For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me soraethibg dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear ; Hold off thy hand. 
King Pluck them asunder. 

\ 1 Queen, Hamlet, Hamlet! 

All, Gentlemen,- 

Hot, Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The Attendants pari them, and theg came out 
of the Grave, 
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Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon tliis 
theme, 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen, 0 my son I what theme ? 

Ham, I lov’d Ophelia; forty thousand bro- 
thers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. — What wilt thou do for her ? 
King 0, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen, For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham, ’Zounds, show me what thou’lt do ; 
Woul’t weep ? woul’t fight ? woul’t fast P woul’t 
tear thyself P 

Woul’t drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile ? 

I *J1 do’t. — Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I . 

And, if thou prate of mountains, lot tliem throw 
Millions of acres on us ; till our ground. 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa hke a wart 1 Nay, an thoul’t mouth, 

I ’ll rant as well as thou. 

Queen, This is mere madness : 

And thus a while the fit will work on him ; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos’d, 

His silence will sit drooping 

Ham, Hear you, sir , 

What 18 the reason that you use me thus P 
I lov’d you ever . But it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat wall mew, and dog will have his day. 

{Exit 

King I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon 
him. — {Exit Hor. 

Strengthen your patience m our last night’s speech ; 

{To Laer. 

We’ll put the matter to the present push. — 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. — 
This grave shall have a living monument 2 
An hour of quiet shortly shall we see ; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. {Ex^mt, 

SCENE II. — A Hall in the Castle, 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham So much for this, sir : now shall you sec 
the other; — 

You do remember all the circumstano*^ r 
Hor Eemember it, my lord! 

Ham, Sir, m my heart there was a kind of fight* 

ingi 

That would not let me sleep ; methought, I Uy 
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Worse than the mutines in the bilboes.*® Rashly, 
And prais’d be rashness for it, — Let us know, 

Our indiseretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall: and that should 
teaeh us, 

There *s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hor, That is most certain 

Ham, Up from my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them • had my desire ; 
Finger’d their packet , and, m fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again . making so bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission , where I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery , an exact command, — 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 
With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my hfe, — 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off 

Hor, Is ’t possible ? 

Ham, Here *s the commission ; read it at more 
leisure. 

But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 

Hor Ay, ’beseech you 

Ham Being thus benetted round with villanies. 
Or I could make a prologue to my brains, 

They had begun the play , — I sat me down ; 
Devis’d a new commission , vnrote it fair . 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to wnte fair, wid labour’d much 
How to forget that learning , but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service . Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote P 

Hor, Ay, good my lord 

Ham, An eamert conjuration from the king, — 
As England was his faithful tributary , 

As love between them hke the palm might flounsh ; 
As peace should still her wheaten gar and wear. 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities • 

And many such like as’s of great charge, — • 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or less 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not shriving-time allow’d. 

Hor, How was this seal’d P 

Ham, W hy, even in that was heaven ordinaut ; 

I had my father’s signet in my purse. 

Which was the model of that Danish seal 
Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 
Bubscrib’d it, gave ’t the impression ; plac’d it safely, 


The changeling never known : Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight , and what to this was sequent 
Thou know’st already. 

Hor, So Guildenstcm and Rosencrante go to ’t. 
Ham, Why, man, they did make love to this em- 
ployment ; 

They are not near ray conscience , their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow • 

’Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
; Between the pass and fell incensed points 
i Of mighty opposites. 

Hor, Why, wliat a king is this t 

Ham Does it not, think thee, stand me now 
upon P 

He that hath kill’d my king, and whor’d my mother ; 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes ; 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life. 

And with such cozenage ; is ’t not perfect con- 
science. 

To quit him with this armP and is *t not to be 
damn’d. 

To let this canker of our nature come 
: In further evil ? 

Hor It must be shortly knovm to him from 
England, 

i What is the issue of the business there 

Ham It will be short the intenm is mine 
And a man’s life no more than to say, one. 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 1 

: That to Laertes I forgot myself; ' 

For by the image of my cause, I see ! 

; The portraiture of his I *11 count his fiiTOurs : 

I But, sure, the bravery of his gnef did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Hor, Peace ; who comes here P 

Enter OsRio. 

Osr Tour lordship is right welcome back to 
Denmark 

Ham I humbly thank you, sir. — ^Dost know this 
water-fly? 

Hor, No, my good lord. j 

Ham Thy state is the more gracious ; for ’tis a 
; vice to know him : He hath much land, and fertile : 

;i let a beast be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand 
at the king’s mess : ’Tis a chough ,*® but, as I sSy, 
i spacious in the possession of dirt. 

Oer, Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, 

I should impart a thing to you from ins majesty. 

Ham, I will receive it, sir, with aU diligence of 
spirit : Tour bonnet to bis right use ; ’tis for the 
head. 

Osr. I thank your lordship, ’tis very hot. 
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HHm. No, beliere me, ’tis very cold ; the wind 
IB northerly. 

Oer. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

JJoet. But yet, methinka it Ib very sultry and 

hot ; or my complexion 

O^r. Exceedingly, my lord ; it U very sultry, — 
as ’twere, — cannot tell how . — Mj lord, his ma- 
jesty bade me signify to you, that he has laid a great 
wager pn your head; Sir, this is the matter, — 

Ham. I beseech you, remember 

* [Ham. tnoves hm to put on hto hat 

Oor, Nay, good my lord ; for my case, in good 
faith. Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes • 
believe me, an absolute gentleman, full of most 
excellent differences, of very soft society, and great 
showing : Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is 
the card or calendar of gentry, for you shall And 
in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 

Ham. Sir, his defiuement suffers no perdition in | 
you ; — though, I know, to divide him mventonally, 
would dizzy the arithmetic of memory ; and yet 
but raw neither, in respect of his quick sail. But, 
in the venty of extolment, I take him to be a soul 
of great article and his infusion of such dearth 
and rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his 
1 semblable is his mirror ; and, who else would trace 
him, his umbrage, nothing more 

0^. Tour lordship speaks most infallibly ot 
him. 

H<m. The concemancy, sir? why do wo wrap 
the gentleman in our moro rawer breath P 
Otr* SirP 

Hor. Is ’t not possible to understand in another 
tongue P You will do *t, sir, really. 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this gen- 
tleman P 

Our Of Laertes? 

Hor. His purse is empty already , all his golden 
words are spent. 

Ham. Of him, sir. 

Our. I know, you are not ignorant 

Ham. I would, you did, sir ; yet, in faith, if you 
did, it would not much approve me ; — Well, sir. 

Our. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should 
compare with him in excellence; but, to kuow a 
man well, were to know himself. 

Our. 1 mean, sir, for his weapon; but in the 
imputation laid on him by them, in his meed he ’s 
, unfeQowed. 

j Mam. What’s his weoponP 



Our. Bapier and dagger. I 

Ham. Tliat’s two of his weapons : but, well • 
Our. The king, sir, hath wagered with him six 
Barbary horses: against the which he has im 
pawned, as I take it, six French rapiers and pon- 
iards, with their assigns, as girdle, hangers, and so : 
Three of tho carriages, in faith, are very dear to 
fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate 
carriages, and of very liberal conceit 
Ham What call you the carriages P 
Hor I knew, you must be edified by the mar- 
gent, ore you had done. 

Oar The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrase would be more gennan to tho 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our sides ; 

I would, it might be hangers till then. But, on : 

Six Barbary horses against six French swords, their 
assigns, and three liberal-conceited carnages ; that’s 
the French bet against the Danish . Why is this 
impawned, as you call it ? 

Oar. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen 
passes between yourself and him, he shall not ex- 
ceed you three hits, he hath laid, on twelve for 
nine ; and it would come to immediate trial, if your 
lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 

Ham How, if I answer, no ? 

Oar I mean, my lord, the opposition of your \ 
person in trial I 

Ham Sir, I will walk here in tho hall. If it [ 
please his majesty, it is the breathing time of day 
with me let the foils he brought, tho gentleman 
willing, and the king hold his purpose, I will win > 
for him, if 1 can , if not, I will gain nothing hut 
my shame, and the odd h’ts 
Oar Shall I deliver you so ? 

J/am To this effect, sir , after what flourish your 
nature ivill 

Oar I commend my duty to your lordship [Hrit. 
Ham Yours, yours — He does well, to commend 
it himself, there are no tongues else for’s turn 
Hor. This lapwing runs away with the shell on 
his head 

Ham He did comply with his dug, before he 
sucked it.®® Thus has he (and many more of the 
same breed, that, I knov« the drossy age dotes on,) 
only got the tune of the tune, and outward habit 
of encounter; a kind of yesty collection, which 
carries them through and through the most fond 
and winnowed opinions ; and do but blow them to 
their trial, the bubbles are out. 

JBnier a Lord. 

Lord. My lord, his aiajesty commended him to 
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you by young Osric, wbo bnnga back to him, that 
you attend him in the hall ; He sends to know, if 
your pleasure hold to play with Laertes, or that j 
you will take longer time. 

Ham, I am constant to my purposes, they follow 
the king^s pleasure • if his fitness speaks, mine is 
ready ; now, or whensoever, provided I be so able 
as now. 

Lord, The king, and queen, and all are coming 
down. 

Ham. In happy time. 

Lord The queen desires you, to use some gentle 
entertainment to Laertes, before you fall to play. 
Hem, She well instructs me. [Exit Lord 

Hor You will lose this wager, my lord 
Ham, I do not think so; since he went into 
France, I have been in continual practice , I shall 
nin at the odds. But thou w^ould’st not think, 
how ill all’s here about my heart; but it is no 
matter. 

Hor, Nay, good my lord, 

Ham It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of 
gam-giving, as would, perhaps, trouble a woman 
Hor If your mind dislike any thing, obey it. 

I mil forestal their repair hither, and say, you are 
uot fit 

Ham Not a whit, we defy augury; there is a 
special providence m the fall of a sparrow. If it 
be now, ’tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it 
M ill be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come 
the readiness is all Since no man, of aught he 
leaves, knows, what is’t to leave betimes V Lot be 

Enttfr Kiko, Qxteeit, Laertes, Lords, Oseio, and 
Attendants with Foilsy 

King Come, Hamlet, come, and take tins hand 
from me. 

[The Kiko puU the Hand o/’Laer into that 
o/’Ham 

Ham, Give me your pardon, sir I have done 
you wrong; 

But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, and you must needs have 
heard, 

How I am punish’d with a^sore distraction 
What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Itoughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Wos’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And, when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it, 

Wlio does it then ? His madness - If ’t be so. 


Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother, 

Laer I am satisfied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge • but in my terms of honour, 

I stand aloof; and will no reconcilement. 

Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungor’d : But till that time, 

I do receive your oflTer’d love like love. 

And will not wrong it. 

Ham I embrace it freely ; 

And vill this brother’s wager frankly play. — 

Give us the foils ; come on. 

Laer Come, one for me. 

Ham I ’ll be your foil, Laertes ; in mine igno- 
rance 

Tour skill shall, like a star i’the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 

Laer, You mock mo, sir. 

Ham No, by this hand. 

King Give them the foils, young Osric.— 
Cousin Hamlet, 

You know the wager ? 

Ham Very well, my lord ; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side 
King I do not fear it ; 1 have seen you both 
But since he ’s better’d, we have therefore odds 
Laer, This is too heavy, let me see another. 
Ham, This likes me well . These foils have all a 
lengtli P [They prepare to play 

Osr Ay, my good lord 

King Set mo the stoups of wine unon that 
table — 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 

The king shall dnnk to Hamlet’s better breath , 
And m the cup an union shall he throw 
Richer than that which four successive kmgs 
In Denmark’s crown have worn; Give mo the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
How the king drinks to Hamlet, — Come, begin ; — 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 

Ham, Come on, sir. 

Laer, Come, ray lord. [They phy. 
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Sam. One. 

Lost. No. 

Sam. Judgment. 

0 #r. A hit, u very palpable hit. 

Zaer. Well, —again. 

Kn^. Slay, give me drink ! Hamlet, thm pearl 
ia thine 

Here ’» to thy he^th. — Give him the cup. 

[TnmpaU sound; and Cannon shot qff^mthm. 
Sam, 1 ’ll play this bout first, set it by awhile. 
Come. — ^Another hit ; What say you ? [They play. 
Zaer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Our sou shall wm. 

Queen. He *b fat, and scant of breath. — 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows . 

The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good madam,— 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord 5 — I pray you, pardon 
me. 

Kmg. It 18 the poison’d cup ; it is too late. 

[^Aatde 

Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let mo wipe thy face. 

Lacr. My lord, I ’ll hit him now. 

King. I do not think it. 

Zaer, And yet it is almost against my con- 
science. [Aside 

Sam. Come, for the third, Laertes : You do but 
dally ; 

I pray you, pass with your best violence ; 

I am afeard, you make a wanton of mo. 

Zaer, Say you so P come on. [They play. 

Osr, Nothing neither way. 

Zaer, Have at you now. 

[Lasb* wounds Ham ; theUy tn scuffling, they 
change rapiers, and Ham. wounds Labb 
King. Part them, they are incens’d. 

Ham. Nay, come again. [The Queen falls. 

Osr. Look to the queen there, hoi 

Her, They bleed on both sides : — How is it, my 
^ord? 

Osr, is ’ t, Laertes P 
Zaer. Why, as a v oodcock to my own sprmge, 
Osric ; 

I am justly kill’d with mino own treachery. 

Ham. How does the queen P 
King. She swoons tc see them bleed. 

Queen. No, no, the drink, the arink, — O my 
dear Hamlet I — 

The drink, the drink am poison’d! [Ihes 
Ham. 0 villany ! — Ho ! let the door be lock’d : 
Trraohery t seek it Out. [Lair./i^2«. 
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Zaer, It is hare, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou arl 
slain; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good. 

In thee there is not half an hour’s life ; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated, and mivenom’d : the foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 

Never to nse again : Thy mother ’s poison’d ; 

I can no more ; the king, the king ’s to blame. 
Ham, The pomt 

Envenom’d too ! — Then, venom, to thy work. 

[8tahs the King 

Osr and Zords. Treason ! treason I 
King. 0, yet defend me, friends, I am but 
hurt 

Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murd’rous, damned 
Dane, 

Drink off this potion : — Is the union here P 
Follow my mother. [Kino dies 

Laer. He is justly serv’d , 

It ia a poison temper’d by himself. — 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee ; 
Nor thine on me 1 [Hies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow 
thee 

I am dead, Horatio : — Wretched queen, adieu ! — 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act. 

Had I but time, (as this fell sergeant, death. 

Is stnet m his arrest,) 0, 1 could tell you, — 

But let it be . — Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou liv’st , report me and my cause anght 
To the unsatisfied. 

Hor Never believe it ; 

I am more an antique Eoman than a Dane, 

Here ’s yet some liquor left 

Ham. As thou ’rt a man,— 

Give me the cup , let go ! by heaven I ’ll have it — 
O God I — Horatio,^®^ what a wounded name, 
Things standing tlius unknown, sliall hve behind 
me ? 

If thou didst ever hold me m thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. [March afar off, and Shot unthm. 

What warlike noise is this P 
Osr, Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from 
Poland, 

To the ambassadors of England gives 
Tlus warlike volley. 

Ham. O, I die, Horatio ; 

The potent poison quite o’ernirows my spirit,'^ 
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I cannot live to hear the news from England . 

But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Portirbras ; he has my dying voice ; 

So tell him, with the occurrents,^®* more or loss, 
Which have solicited,'®* — ^The rest is silence [Dies 
Hot. Now cracks a noble heart; — Good night, 
sweet prmce ; 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest P®* 

Why does the drum come hither ? \Marck vHihin, 

Enter PoBTiNBEiLS, the English Ambassadors, and 
Others. 

Fort Where is this sight ? 

Hor, What is it, you would see 1/ 

If aught t£ woe, or wonder, cease your search 
Fort I?hi8 quarry cries on havock ! '®* — O proud 
death ! 

What^^feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 

That naou so many princes, at a shot, 

So bloodily hast struck ? 

1st Amh The sight is dismal ; 

And our affairs from England come too late ; 

The ears are senseless, that should give us hearing, 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfiird. 

That Eosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead 
Where should we have our thanks ? 

Jlof. Not from his mouth, ^®7 

Had it the ability of to thank yon, 

Tie never gave commandment for their death 
But since, so jump upon this bloody question, 

You from the Po^ack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv’d ; give order, tliat these bodies 


High on a stage be placed to the view ; 

And let me speak, to the yet unknowing world, j 
How these things come about : So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts ; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d cause 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Pall’n on the inventors* heads . all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

Fort Let us haste to hear it. 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

For me, wnth sorrow I embrace my fortune ; 

I have some rights of memory m this kingdom,^^® 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 1 
Kor Of that I shall have also cause to speak, | 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on 
more 

But let this same be presently perform’d, 

Even while men’s minds are wild ; lest more mis- 
chance, 

On plots, and errors, happen 

Fort Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 

For he w as likely, had he been put on. 

To have prov’d most royally • and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music, and the ntes of war, 

Speak loiullv for him,— 

Take up the bodies — Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot [A dead March 

\^Evetint^ hearing off the dead Bodies; c^ftet 
whichf a peal of O'rdnanoe ts shot off}^^ 
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. * Th 0 ritah of my watch. | 

R%va%$ h here used as partners. | 

• A puce of htm. 

In giving this answer, says Dr Worburton, Horatio ; 
extends nis hand to the questioner, but Mr Steevensre- • 
gnrds it as no other than a cant expression. 

* He smote the sledded Polach on the tee, 

Polaoh was, at that time, the usual name for an inha- 
bitant of Poland. Horatio alludes to the deceased king 
having slam a prince of that country 

* WeU ratified hy law and heraldry, 

Mr. Upton says, that Shakspere sometimes expresses 
one thing by two substantives, and that law and heraldry 
meona by the herald law. 

* . , Jiy the same co-mart 

And carriage of the article design'd 

Co-matt is a joint bargain, carriage of the article is 
the meaning and import of it. 

• Eomage, i.e. tumult, hurry. 

^ ASf stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun , and the moist star, 

A line is evidently omitted previously to these two 
** When,” says Mr. Malone, ** Shakspere had told us that 
the graves stood tenantless, &c , which are wonders con- 
fined to the earth, he naturally proceeded to say (in the 
line now lost) that yet other prodigies appeared in the 
sky, as stars with trains of fire, &c ” He also reads, 
disasters dimmed the sun ; by the moist star is meant the 
moon. 

^ I am too much i* the sun 

Alluding probably to his being kept from the seclusion 
of his studies to be paraded in the court of his uncle os 
the “ chiefost courtier,” Too much in the way of mirth 
and feasting. 

• In going hack to school to Wittenhurg, 

The university of Wittenhurg was not founded until' 
1502, and consequently did not exist until long after the 
period to which this tragedy is referable. 

My dearest foe. 

Dearest u most immediate and important. 

Unmaster'd, i.e. unrestrained, licentious. 

** And keep you in the rear <f your affectum. 

Do not advance so far as your afh ction and feelings 
would lead )ott. 
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“ And recks not his own read* 

That is, heeds not his own lessons. 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

Look thou character 

That IS, write or infix thpm in thy memory. 

Take each man's osnsure. 

By censure is not meant reproof, but opinion. 

“ Set your entreatments. 

Objects of entreaty, favours for which a lover might 
sue. 

And the swaggering up-spnng reels. 

That IS, the blustering upstart is intoxicated. 

Complexion, i.e. temperament, constitution, bias, ot 
characteristic. 

Doth aU the noble substance often dout, 

Dout IS supposed to be a contraction of do out, i e. 
efface or obhterate. It is a word of similar constiuction 
to doff for do off, which is fiequently used by Shak- 
spere, 

^ Angels and ministers of gtace defend us. 

Dr. Johnson has very judiciously observed that Ham- 
let's address to the ghost consists of three parts. When 
he first beholds it he strengthens himself with an invo- 
cation; he then delibeiates with himself and determnu's 
that he will venture to speak to it , and finally, throwing 
aside hi8 terror, he abandons himself to the impulse of 
the moment, and calls it, Hamlet, king, father, 6Lc 

Toys of desperation, i.e. desperate fancies, wild 
thoughts 

” I'll make a ghosi of him that lets me 

To let 18 a word which anciently signified to prevent 
to hinder 

® Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatch'd 
Despatched is here used for bereft. 

^ UnhouseVd, disappointed, unaneVd, 
UnhouseVd is without receiving the sacrament, dis- 
appointed is synonymous with unappointed, and means, 
therefore, unprepared; and unana/'d^ is ^without i ztreme 
unction. 

Hts uneffectual fire. 

Fire shining without generating heat 

•• And shall I couple hell f Ofie ! 

These two last words, which not only spoil the mea* 
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lure of the hue, but have an almost ludicrous expression, 
are suspected of being an interpolation} as tlsey are 
found only in the two earliest quartos. 

^ Come h%rdf come. 

Hamlet, desiring his friends to approach, calls to them 
in the terms which falconers use to a hawk in the au, 
when they would have him come down to them. 

^ Inquire me firsts what Danskera. 

- That is, natives of Denmark. In Warner's Albion's 
England^ Danske is the ancient name of Denmaik. 

• You must $iot put another ecandal on him. 

Mr. Theobald reads an wtter scandal ; but Mr. Malone 
thinks the text to be correct, and that it means a dif- 
ferent and more scandalous vice than an accidental 
error — namely, habitual incontinency 

Ungarter' df and down-gyted to his ancle. 
Down-gyved means, hanging down, like the loose 
cincture which confines the fetters round the ankles. A 
consideiation of this passage will show how far many of 
our distinguished actors have departed from the meaning 
of Shakspere, when they enter with the stocking rolled 
half-way down one leg. A general neglect of dress and 
personal appearance is what is implied by the poet 

Foredoes itself ^ i e , destroys itself. 

** I had not quoted hwi. 

Quoted here means regarded, or observed him. 

** To show us so much gentry 
That IS, to show us so much kindness or politeness 

** And Uei e give up ourselves in the full bent 
With all our ability and power, with the utmost 
extremity of exertion, 

•* Was falsely borne in hand 
Trifled with, and deceived} to bear in hand is to 
delude by fair statements, without any intention of per- 
formance. 

To expostulate f Le , to inquire or discuss. 

^ Conception w a blessing; but as your daughter may 
conceive— friend, look to 't 

This is the reading of the quarto ; the folio has— but 
not as your daughter, &o. With either reading, the 
meaning is the same — conception (i e , understanding) is 
a blessing ; but as your daughter may conceive, (i e , be 
pregnant), /rtcnrf, look to't — have a care of that. 

^ My thanks are not too dear a halfpenny. 

The modem editors read, a halfpenny. Mr. Ma- 
lone tliinks the text is correct as it stands — the thanks 
are not a halfpenny too dear. It is probable that Ham- 
let intended some obscurity in his speech, to mislead his 
questioners as to his sanity. 

** We coted them on the way 
To cote is to overtake. In The Eetum from Par- 
naesus, a comedy, 1606 

Marry, ws presently eoM and ontstript them. 


^ The lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank va se 
shall haUfor 't. 

The lady shall have no obstruction, unless from the 
lameness of the verse • or it may mean, that she shall 
have liberty to mar the measure, rather than not fully 
express herself. 

I think their inhibition comes by means qf the late 

innovation. ^ 

Shakspere makes Hamlet allude to an occurrence j 
which had lately taken place in England. Several com- 
panies of actors, in his time, had their permission to %ct 
an) longer at an established house taken away, in con- 
sequence of their practice of introducing personal abuse 
into their comedies 

^ There is, sir, an aiety cf children. 

An allusion to the young singing lads of the chapel 
royal, or St Paurs, who performed plays, to the detn- i 
ment of the i egular actors The former are mentioned i 
in a puritanical pamphlet, entitled, The Children of the ' 
Chapel stixpt and whipt , 1569 “ Plaies will neuer be 
supprest while her maiesties unfledged mimons flaunt it 
in silkes and sattens They had as well be at their 
popish seruice m the deuils garments,” &c. Also, in 
Jack Dj urn's Entertainment, 1601 .— 

I saw the clultlren of Powles last night ; 

And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 

The apes m time will do it handsomely. 

“ Little eyases, that ct y out on the top of question. 

That IS, )ouiig nestbngs —creatures just out of the j 
egg, who cry out or declaim m that high tone of voice | 
usual in children • 

^ Escoted, 1 e., paid or maintained I 

Will they pursue the quality longer than they can j 
sing f I 

Hamlet means, what will be their ultimate vocation P ! 
Will they be actors no longer than tliey remain singing 
bo) s in the choir ? | 

^ Hercules and his load too. I 

Probably an allusion to the Globe playhouse, on tht ' 
Bankside, the sign of which was Hercules carrying the | 
globe Shakspere infers, that the boys carried away 
much of the patronage of this establishment j 

Let me comply with you in this garb, ! 

Sir T. Hanmer reads — compliment with you ; but Mr 
Steevens says, comply is apparently used in the sense of 
compliment i 

“ J know a hawk from a handsaw. 

** This,” says Dr. Warburton, " was a common, pro% ^ 
verbiol speech. The Oxford editor alters it to — know l 
a hawk from a hernshaw, as if the other had been « I 
corruption of the players: whereas the poet found the | 
proverb thus corrupted in the mouth of the people ; to ! 
that the critic's alteration onlj serves to show un tlie ' 
loriginal of the expression.” * | 
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" 8k«, ^ 2 / I 

Meiw idle talk— the Imz of the vulgar. *< Buz,** says 
Hlaekstone^ ** used to be an interjection at Oxford, when 
any one began a story that was generall) known there ** | 
[ ^ J 

I •* For tho law of writ, and the liberty, these are the 

i ofdy men. 

I The law of writ means the rules of writing or com- 
position : hberty seems to be here used as freedom, or 
spirit, llius the sense is — for the observance of the 
rules of just composition in their dramas, and the spmt 
i and boldness of these productions, this company of 
' ' actors are the onlj, or ratlier the best men. 

I I 

j •* As by lot, Qod wot. 

I Hamlet is here repeating passages from old songs, 
and says Polonius’s answer does not follow his last quo- 
tation, but the continuation is — As by lot, i^c. Mi Slee- 
V ens says—** The old song from which these quotations 
are taken I communicated to Dr. Percy, who has 
honoured it with a place m his second and thud editions 
of his Reliques qf AnUent Eoylish Poetry. 

“ The first row of the ptous chanson 
It is pons chansons in the old copies, i e., old ballads 
sung on bridges But pious chansons are said by Mr. 
Steevens to be a kind of Christmas carols, containing 
some soiiptural history, thro\^n into loose rhymes, and 
sung about the stieets by people who solicited charity. 

• Why, thy face w valanced. 

That IS, fringed with a beard, the lalance is the 
fringe or drapery hanging round the tester of a bed. 
Hamlet immediately after plays upon U\e woid, by 
saying— **Com*st thou to beard (i e , defy) me in Den- 
mark.” 

“ By the altitude of a chopine, 

A rhiopptne is a high shoe, or clog, worn by the 
Italians. The word, says Mr. Malone, ought rather to 
be written chapme, from chapm, Spanish, which is 
defined by Minsheu, in his Spanish Dictionary, a 
uigh cork sole. 

•• *Twas caviare to the genet al, 

A preparation of the roes of certain fish, esteemed a 
gieut delicacy in Russia, but disliked by the people of 
this country. The meaning is, that the play was a 
luxury, thrown away upon those who had no taste 
for It. 

•• With htsson rheum. 

That is, with bhnd rheum; her sight obscured by 
rrieum. 

^ Like John a-dreams. 

John a dreame, or of dreams, means only John the 
' df turner, probably A cant name for an ignorant, idle 
i fellou. 

^ VU tent him to the qutokf if he do blench. 

Tent him is probe bim, search him thoroughly: 
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blench is to shrink, or start The word Is thus used by 
Fletcher, in The Night^alker •— 

Blench at uo danger though It be a gallows. 

M More relative than this. 

Belative is more conclusive — ^more closely connected. 

^ Is not more ugly to the thing that helps %t. 

That 18, the cheek of the harlot is not more ugly in 
comparison with the aitidcial tint which adorns it. 

The pangs of despts d lot s. 

The folio reads — of dispiized love, i.e , unvalued 
love — a more appropiiate word; as the love of an 
amiable prince might be unvalued, but it is unlikely 
that It would be despised. 

** With a bare bodkin. 

A bodkin was the ancient term for a dagger ; 

the word bare does not signify a mere dagger, but a 
naked, unsheathed one. 

^ That if you be honest and fair, you should admit no 

discourse to your beauty. 

That 18, if you are honest, and desire to remain so, 
you should admit of no discourse or famiharity to your 
beauty Discoutse to your beauty, may be compliment 
to It A different meaning is attributed to the sentence 
by Dr. Johnson, who quotes the reading of the foUo, 
which IS — your honesty should admit, &c. 

Blasted with ecstasy. 

That is, struck by madness The word ecstasy was 
anciently used to signify some degree of alienation 
of mind. • 

“ The veuj aye and body of the time, his form and 
pressure. 

Dr Johnson suggests that we should read— /oce and 
body of the time. Its pressure is its resemblance, or 
impression, as m a print. 

^ Marry, this %s miching malkcho. 

The word miching is still used in the west of England 
for skulking about for some sinister purpose ; and viak 
lecho, inaccurately written for ma/^co, signifies mischief* 
so that miching mallecho is mischief, on the watch foi 
opportunity. 

^ An anchor*e cheer. 

That 18, an anchorite’s or hermit’s cheer. *In our 
early writers, the word was frequently so abbrevialed. 

• The mouse*trap. Marry, how f Tropically. 

He calls the play the mouse-trap, because he hopes by * 
It to trap the king into such a show of agitation, as wiU 
oonffrm his guilt* Tropically la figuratively. 

^ Still better, and worte. 

Better, in regard to the wit of your double entendre, | 
but worse in respect to the coarseness of the meaning. 


NOTES TO HAMLET, PEINCB OP DBNMABK. 


^ 8 o you mistake your husbands, | 

Probably wa should read—so you must take your hus* | 
bauds, Le., fox better, for worse. \ 

He'likes tt r*ot,perdy, j 

Perdy is a oorruptiou of par dwu, and is not uncom- \ 
mon in our old plays. | 

^ To withdraw ytm. \ 

Utis is without meaning as it stands. It should be, | 
so withdraw you j or, so withdraw, will you P | 

^ She be shentf i.e. reproved harshly. \ 

Look here upon this picture^ and on this I 

The introduction of miniatures on the stage in this \ 
scene appears to be a modern innovation. They were, ! 
no doubt, whole-length paintings in the queen’s cham- \ 
ber : this supposition is confirmed by the line, < 

A etation hke the herald Mercury, \ 

which does not mean the spot where he is placed, but > 
the grace and dignity of his figure in the act of standing. | 

Could not so mope, | 

That IS, be so deprived of natural powers, so approach 
*0 idiocy and incapability. | 

A uce qf kings, 

A low mimick of kings, the vice was the fool of the 
old moralities 

n ji l,tng 

Of shreds and patches, 

Hamlet is carrying out the idea which he started when j 
ne called Claudius the vice of kings. The vice was 
dressed as a fool in a coat of party-coloured patches 

« To try conclusions, i.o. exi>eriments. 

For His the sport to have the engineer 
Moist with his own petar 

That is, hoisted or blown into the air by the prema- 
ture explosion of his own petard. 

The body is with the king, ^c. 

This passage is very obscure, and perhaps intentionally 
so, designed by Hamlet to maintain the impression of 
his lunacy. Or it may mean, the body is with the king, 
that 18, with the dead (for the rightful king was dead), 
while the king (t,e, the usurper) remains here, and is 
consequently not with the body. 

However my haps, my Joys wiU neHr begin. 

Until 1 know that Hamlet is dead, whatever may be 
ttiy successes I shall derive no joy from them. 

as — It doth move 

The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 

The listeners to the disjointed remarks of Ophelia 
were induced to collect them together and deduce con- 
sequences from them $ aim or guess at their meaning. 

^ They say the owl was a haker*s daughter. 

This is an allusion to a tradition once current in 


Gloucestershire which is told thusi-^Our Saviour 
«nto a baker’s shop where they were baking, and 
for some bread to eat. The mistress of the shop imine* 
diately put a piece of dough into the oyen to bake fni 
him ; but was reprimanded by her daughter, who, in- 
sisting that the piece of dough was too larger reduced U 
to a very small size. The dough, however, immediately 
afterwards began to swell, and presently became of a 
most enormous size. Whereupon, the baker’s daughte^ 
cried out, “ Heugh, heugh, heugh,” which owl-like noise 
probably induced our Saviour for her wickedness to 
tiansform her into that bird. This story, Ba )8 Mr. 
Douce, is oAen related to children, in order to dett^r 
them from such ilbberal behaviour to poor people. 

“ JSy Ois, 

There U no saint of this name in the Roman Calendar , 
the word is probably only a corruption of Jesus, tlie 
letteis J. H S being anciently all that was set down to 
denote the sacred name on altars, &o. 

^ The general gender. 

That 18, the common race of the people. 

^ And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing, 

A spendthrift sigh is a sigh that wastes the vital flame. 
It was a common notion that sighs impaired the 
strength, and wore out the ammal powers. 

^ A sword unbated, 

A sword not blunted, or protected at the point by a 
button, to prevent mischief 

If thou answerest me not to the purpose, corifess 
thyself 

The sentence is broken by the interruption of the 
other clown, or he probably would have said, confess 
thyself, and he hanged, or, confess thysef an ass, 

^ Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Unyoke is a phrase borrowed from husbandry, mean 
mg to rest, or give over. 

^ In youth, when I did love, did hve. 

The three stanzas, sung here by the grave-digger, are 
extracted, with a slight variation, from a little poem, 
railed The Aged Lover renounceth Love, written by 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who lived in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and who was beheaded in ld 47 t 
on a charge of treason. 

And now, my lady Wormls, 

That is, this scull that was my lord Suoh-a*oae*s, ii 
now my lady Worm’s 

I 7 %e age is grown so picked, 

I That is, so quaint, so sharp ; a superficial education 
is 80 common, that the peasant treads closely on the 
I heels of the courtier. 

I ^ Shards, Le. broken pots or tiles. 




NOTES TO HAMLET, PEmOB OP DBNMAEK. 


^ She is allow'd hermrgin eranU* 

** CranU/* tayli Dr. Johnson, **i8 the German word 
or gaiiands, and 1 suppose it was retained by us from 
the Saxons. To carry garlands before the bier of a 
maiden, and to hang them over her grave, is still the 
ontetice in mral parbhes.” 

^ Worse than the mutines in the hdhoes, 

. 3fti<ines is the French word for seditious or disobedient I 
fellows in the army or fleet Btlboes is described by | 
Dr Johnson, as the ship’s prison, and by Mr. Steevens, | 
Sfi a bar of iron, with fetters annexed to it, by which I 
mutinous or disorderly sailors were anciently linked | 
together. i 

** A cho*4^hi i.e. a kind of jackdaw. I 

I take him to be a soul of great article* 

Probably a soul of great altitude ; or, it may mean a 
soul of great comprehension. The meaning is obscure, 
and the word not well chosen. 

^ He did comply mth h%s dug^ before he sucked xU 
’rhat is, the extreme of foppish politeness is so innate 
in him, that even while an infant, he complimented the 
breast before he sucked it. 

* And in the cup an unton shall he th ow. 

An umon is a very precious pearl | to swallow a pearl 
in a draught, was a piece of extravagance not uncommon 
in ancient times. 

Stay^ give me drink f Hamlet^ this pearl is thine. 
The king, under pretence of putting a pearl in the 
cup, drops the poison into the wme, which he intends 
shall dispatch Hamlet The prince suspects this, for 
when he afrerwards discovers the cup is poisoned, he 
8a}S tauntingly to the king, ** Is the umon here P” 

0 Ood — Horatio 

Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— 0 good 
Horatio. 

The potent poison quite o'er-orows my spirit. 

To o'er-erouslk to triumph over, overcome, or subdue. 
Mr. Pope substituted overgrows^ which reading he took 
from a late quarto of no authonty, printed 1637. To 
overeroWf was a word not unfrequently used by our elder 
authors. Thus, in Hall’s Satires: 

like the vain bubble of Iberian pride. 

That oeer^croweth aU the bes&ik 

OemmtU$t le., incidents. 


Which have solicited. 

That is, which have excited or induced. The sentence 
here terminates abruptly, the prince feeling death upon 
him : he would probably have added— which had excited ' 
him to the murder of the king, &o. 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 

Mr Steevens attributes this beautiful line to the 
friendship of Horatio to the prince, rather than to 
Hamlet’s deserving. He says — “Hamlet cannot be 
said to have pursued his ends by very warrantable 
means; and if the poet, when he sacnficed him at last, 
meant to have enforced such a moral, it is not the worst 
that can be deduced from the play , for, as Maximus, m 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Valentintan, says 

“ * Although his justice were as white as truth, 

His way was crooked to it ; that condemns him ’ ** 

This quarry cnee on havock / 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads — cries out havock ; but to 
cry on was to exclaim against The same kind of phra- 
seology occurs in Othello ; — 

What noise is this that cries on murder ? 

Not from his mouth. 

That is, not from the king’s, where they had ex- 
pected It 

I have some rights of memoiy m this kingdom 

Some rights to the sovereignty, which are remembered 
in this kingdom. j 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more \ 

The old quartos read no more; but Mr. Theobald, ^ 
and the modern editors after him, adhere to the elder 
folio. Hamlet, just before his death, has said that For- 
tinbras has his voice in the coming election for the 
sovereignty. Horatio here alludes to that circumstance, 
and infers that Hamlet’s voice will be seconded by 
others, and influence them in favour of Fortinbras’s 
succession. 

Exeuntf hearing off the dead bodies, efter whieh, a 
peal of ordnance is shot off. 

This conclusion of the tragedy is far more solemn and 
effective than the manner in which it is terminated upon 
the modem stage. Critics were, a few years since, loud 
in their praises of the solemn and gorgeous picture 
which a distinguished tragedian and manager produced 
on the conclusion of Coriolanus Shakspere has evi 
dently intended a similar termination to this sublime 
effort of his genius. 

H.T. 
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THIS dark and terrible drama may, perhaps, bo ranked aa the most grand and fearful of all Shak- 
spere’s tragedies. Lear is usually considered as more exquisitely touching and sublime; but in 
Macbeth there is such a rapid march of events, such an extraordinary mingling of both the natural 
and supernatural, such an entirety of action, such varied scenery — now picturesque, now solemn — 
such romantic incidents, and such a strong halo of mystic beauty and poetry, os to mark it for one 
of the most extraordinary productions of the human mind. 

The chief incidents of this tragedy our poet found in the history of Mahbeth^ iu MoUmhed^e 
Chronicle^ which he has followed without greatly deviating from, in the historical part; but he has 
given perfect freedom to his bold and powerful imagmation in the manner in which he has trans- 
formed a few naked facts into the most terrible tragedy which ever engrossed the attention, or appalled 
the mind of the reader or spectator. A hint was seldom lost upon Shakspere ; one single expression 
m some old romance or chronicle, is often the seed which he matures into some elaborately cofl- 
ceived and grandly executed character , this is singularly the case with that of Lady Macbeth, of 
whom there is the following mention only in Holinshed : — “ But speciallie his wife lay sore upon 
him to attempt the thing, as she that was vene ambitious, burning with unquenchable desire to bo 
a queen.** And upon those few words does he build that wonderful and fearful character, of whom 
it is didicult to believe that she is but a creation of the poet’s bram. The chronicle, after recordnig 
the death of the tyrant, concludes thus . — “ This was the end of Makbeth, after he had reigned seven- 
teen yeeres over the Scotishmen. In the beginning of his reigne he accomplised manie wortliie 
acts, verio profitable to the commonwealth ; but afterward, by the illusion of the divell, he defamed 
the same with the most temble crueltie He was slaine m the y^ere of the incarnation, 1057, and in 
the sixteenth y^ere of King Edward’s reigno over the Englishmen.”* 

Shakspere’s tragedy upon this subject was produced in 1606, a period of singular superstition; 
King James onginally published his book on Dmmonologie at Edinburgh, in 1597, but after his 
succession to the throne of Elizabeth, it was reprinted at London, m 1603, with a preface in which 
he reminds the reader of “ the fearefull abounding at this time in this countrey, of these detestable 
slaves of the Divel, the Witches or Enchanters ” This piece of mischievous absurdity was followed 
m the same year by a new statute against witches, having a clause to this effect, that : — ** Any one 
that shall use, piactise, or exercise any invocation or conjuration of any evill or wicked spirit, or 
consult, covenant with, entcrtaine or employ, feede or reward, an ovill or wicked spirit, to or for 
any intent or purpose ; or take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of his, her, or their gra\ o, 
or any other place where the dead body resteth, or the skin, bone, or other part of any dead person, 
to be employed or used m any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charmo, or enchantment ; or shall use. 
practise, or exercise any witchcraft, enchantment, charmo, or sorcery, whereby any person shall be 
killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed, m his or her body, or any part thereof, sucl 

* A Tery interesting account of tbe Ufe and reign of Macbeth will be found in Wright’s Hutory qf Scotland, pubbsbed by 
the London Printing and Publishing Company. The anthor thus dismisses the subject : — ** Such is the ventable history of a 
chieftain who, lErom the droumstanco of hia hawing been made the hero of oiys of the best known tragedies of Shakspere, has ! 
become one of the most celebrated of the earber Scottish kings It will be seen that most of the inodeots of Shakspere’s plat 
have no foundation in history, though some of them are taken from the fables of the later chronicles. Instead of being hateci b v 
his subjects, the name of Macbeth was long popular in Scotland as that of one of the best of their kings, and the Scottish peopb 
felt the indignity of a foreign intervention in their domestic affairs.” 
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offenderti, dulj and lawfully convicted and attainted, eliall nuifer death.” Such was the state of the 
public mind at that time, that a belief in witclicraft was almost universal in this country, and the 
result of the publication of King James's book was visible in the destruction, in Scotland, of not 
loss than six hundred beings at once, for the supposed commission of a crime which the better judgment 
of a later age has declared to be impossible. It cannot be doubted that the mind of Shakspere was 
! to some extent influenced by the prevailing superstition, and that to this we probably owe the existence 
of that masterpiece of dramatic genius, his tragedy of Macbeth, 

• Let us now turn our attention more immediately to the work itself, and give a brief analysis 
of its principal characters ; it may be called a sublime homily on the weakness of human nature— a 
itariling warning, spoken, as it were, in words of thunder, and written in characters of blood, against 
dallying with temptation. Macbeth is gradually led to do that which he persuades himself he cannot 
’ avoid — ^he consents to become a murderer, because he bebeves that fete has willed it so; he is not 
the first or the last great criminal who have cast their sms upon a supposed fatal and indisputable 
ordinance, and who believe, or profess to believe, that they were predestined to evil. He is brave 
and just before he is tempted, but when tempted strongly, he yields, and falls from the warrior to 
the tyrant — timorous, cunning, and bloodthirsty. When he slays the unoffending Duncan he first 
reasons strongly against the act, tries to escape from its commission — his conscience wrestles with 
j him, and represents the virtues of the meek king pleading bke angels against the deep damnation” 
of the deed ; and when the act is done, it is instantly repented, and the murderer stands aghast at 
j his soul-destroying work. The poet has here presented us with an awful picture of the terrors of 
! conscience — the shuddering murderer trembling at every sound, and peopbng the air with avenging 
j voices uttering strange and fearful threatenings ; but after Macbeth becomes deeply steeped in blood i 
. and femiliar with crime, we may observe the savage premeditation of his murders. When giving 
directions for the death of Banquo, he addresses the assaasms thus — Was it not yesterday we spoke ' 
j together P” evincing a perfect indifference to the intended destruction of his old associate and 
I fellow soldier ; he has altogether got rid of the “ compunctious visitings” which shook him when 
! engaged in the murder of Duncan. It has been said that a man who commits one murder, and 
escapes detection or punishment, seldom remains single in his crime — he is hounded on by his 
impetuous and savage desires again to imbrue his hands in blood ; thus is it with Macbeth, he feels 
' that for him is no retreat, and he adds crime to crime, until be becomes a mere vulgar tyrant, 

surrounding his nobility with spies, and, in his fear, devoting to death even the innocent, whom he 
merely suspected to be dangerous. 

Lady Macbeth is such a character as Shakspere alone, of all our dramatists, could have painted — 
terrible even to sublimity m her determinate wickedness — fiend-like in the savage obduracy of her 
nature; the bitter scoffer of the irresolute pleadings of departing virtue, and the expiring throes of 
conscience in her guilty partner; still she is never utterly beyond our sympathy. She urges her 
nusband to the murder of Duncan, but she bears no hatred to the mild old king : ho is an obstacle in 
her path to greatness, and must be removed. When bending over his couch, on the fearful night of Ins 
murder, i^hen, amidst the bowlings of the storm and the rack of the elements, there were 

LfiTnentings heard I* the air ; strange screams of death 

And propliccying, with accents ternble — 

evett then, unmoved by all these horrors, she contemplates his destruction by her own hand ; but tht 
1 .•esomblance between him and her aged father slioots athwart her mind, and she expenences a momentary 
tenderness for the unsuspecting and defenceless monarch. She is a woman still. But this softening of 
her stern nature is but transient ; it does not last long enough to interfere with her dread resolve ; she 
feels, but smothers human sympathies, and brings them into bondage to Tier adamantine wilL This 
I fearful woman is a faithful and affectionate wife ; we view her with none of the abhorrence which 
is excited in us towards Began and Oonerd, the cniel and unnatural daughters of the aged Ijear whom, 
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mih an exquiaite probability, Sbakspere also makes uncbaate and treacherous wives. Wlien, ai the 
banquet, Macbeth raves about the ghost of Banquo, who glares horribly upon him, and points to the 

— Twenty trenched gashes on his head, ^ 

t • 

» *^116 dismisses the gu ests in confusion j but when they are gone, she utters not one word of reproticb, but 
gently tells him that he lacks rest. 

She has shown no sign of repentance — spoken no word of compunction , yet we see her punishment 
IS begun ; the torture of the mind tells on the fevered frame ; the seed which she had sown in blood, 
though it had grown to be a vigorous plant, had borne no fruit ; and when she next comes upon 
the scene, it is when broken-hearted and dying she utters in her sleep those fearful thoughts which, in 
her watchful mommits, she had kept closed up in the whited sepulchre of her own sad, yet hardened 
heart. 

For his supernatural machinery, Shakspere has taken some broad hints from Middleton’s play oi 
The Wtfch, which, with a few bold thoughts, possesses a great deal that is both gross and frivolous : his 
witches are disgusting and unbridled female libertines. Shakspere has elevated them into wild and 
malignant essences, who, though possessing no sympathy with human suffering, appear to possess the 
worst of human passions. The weird sisters of Middleton are of earth , those of Shakspere, of hell- 
mean instruments of demoniacal power and temptation, and beanng a similar relation to humanity as i 
the plague-winds and the pestilent swamp, from which is ever nsing the malaria of death, do to the I 
prolific beauty of an otherwise enchanting and productive land. They meet in thunder and in lightning, ! 
to the accompaniment of wild and supernatural music , they answer strange voices in the air — famdiars, ^ 
111 the form of cats and toads ; they love the midnight, and inhabit the passing storm ; they crouch 1 
beneath the gibbet of the murderer, and meet in dark caves, amidst convulsions and rockings of the ! 
earth; and there they brew their hell-bioth, and devise evd suggestions and illusions to ensnare the 
weak Thay have nothing in common with this world, but are altogether hellish, in the cooVse, material 
sense of the word Shakspere does not create a spirit by merely making it exempt from the customary 
conditions of humanity — visible or invisible at its own will — dying away on the air, like music in the 
night, and setting the law of gravitation at defiance No , his spirits have all a diverse, etherial character. 
Titania, Oberon, and Puck, Aiiel and Ciibban, and iho Ghost in have characteristics altogether 

distinct, not from his witches only, but from each other And how finely docs he distinguish betw^een 1 
palpable, absolute apparitions, and mere spectral delusions The Ghost m Hamlet is a reality — a j 
spintual existence, which is seen by Horatio and the officers on guard, and which communicates with j 
Hamlet , but the Ghost of Banquo is seen by no one but Macbeth it merely comes, gazes upon him, I 
and vanishes — that is, there is no ghost, but a mere delusion, bred from feverish and unnatural 
excitement. 

After Macbeth and his ambitious wife, there are few strongly marked characters in tlie play. 
Duncan is a mild and virtuous sovereign ; but he calls for little further comment • the softness of hU 
nature is traceable in the timid characters of bis two sons, who, by their disgraceful fiight, at first incur 
the suspicion of being his murderers. Banquo is the opposite of Macbeth, being both a brave acd 
virtuous general. The witches solicit him, also, durmg sleep, to some homble act, but bo prays against 
a repetition of the temptation, while Macbeth is on the watch for opportunity. 

This great tragedy conveys a grand moral precept . poetical justice is dealt out rigidly to its chief 
actors. Lady Macbeth, as the greatest cnminal, is the greatest sufferer : madness, and a supposed J 
suicide, close her cs^eer of guilt and gloom ; and her husband meets his death by the same violent 
means as those by which he bad attained his regal but wretched eminence, while the punishment of both 
18 brought about by their own evil actions. 

Scenes of teiiror, such as are found in this tragedy, stand alone ; otherwise, says Schlegcl, ^ the 
tragic muse mis:ht exchange her mask for the head qf Meduea** j 
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PEBSONS REPBESENTEl). 


t - 

i) 

UvKGAjr, Ktn^ qf Scotland. 

AppiMTit Act 1 . so. 2 , sc. 4 1 sc. 6 . 

Malcolm^ the eldest son (^Buucan. 

4 | 9 M|grt, Act L so. 2 1 sc. 4 ; so. 6 . Act II. so. 3 . Act lY. 
sc. 3 . Act V. sc. 4 ; sc. 6 ; sc. 7 . 

Dokalbaii?, younger eon of the King. 

Appeanf Act 1 . sc. 2 ; sc. 4 ; sc. 6 . Act 11 . sc. 3 . 

Macbxth, a General of the King’s army, 

AygeerSf Act I. sc. 3 1 se. 4 1 sc. 5 ; sc. 7 . Act II sc 1 , 
se. 2 | so. 3 . Act III. so. 1 , sc 2 ; sc. 4 Act IV. 
so. 1 . Act V. sc. 3 ; sc 5 , sc 7 . 

BA]r<)iJO| aleo a General %n the service of the King 

Aypsmrs^ Act 1 . sc 3 1 sc. 4 { sc 6 . Act II. sc. 1 ; sc. 3 
Act 111 . sc. I ; sc. 3 . 

j Noblemen of Scotland . — 

1 Maobuit. 

Ayyars^ Act II. sc. 3 , sc. 4 . Act IV. sc. 3 . Act V sc. 4 , 
sc. 6 $ so. 7 . 

Lxkox. 

Aj^fsarSt Act 1 . sc. 2 ; sc. 4 ; sc 6 . Act II sc 3 . Act 111 . 

I sc. 1 1 sc. 4 } sc. 6 . Act IV. sc. 1 . Act V. sc 2 

•c. 4 { sc. 6 I sc, 7 . 

Bossb. 

Aypemrst Act I, sc. 2 ( sc. 3 { sc 4 ; sc. 6 . Act II sc. 4 
Act 111 . sc. 1 1 sc. 4 . Act IV sc 2 , sc. 3 Act V 
so. 4 i sc 6 $ so. 7 . 

Mekteth. 

J^psers^ Act V. sc. 2 ; sc. 4 ; sc. 6 ; sc 7 . 

Albovs. 

Al^sars, Act I. sc. 3 ; sc. 4 ; sc 6 . Act Y. sc 2 ; sc 4 , 
sc. 6 } sc. 7 . 

Caithness. 

AftpwrSy Act Y sc 2 ; sc 4 , sc. 6 ; sc 7 . 

I 

I Anotheb Loed. 

^ AppsarSf Act 111 . so. 6 . 

rnEANCE, son to Banquo. 

Appean, Act II. sc. 1 . Act III. sc. 3 . 

biWARB, earl qf Northumberland^ General qf the 
English forces. 

Appears^ Act V. sc. 4 1 sc. 3 < se. 7 . 

♦ 


Toung Siwaei), uis son. 

Appears, Act Y. sc. 4 ; so. 6 ; sc. 7. 

Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth 
Appears, Act Y. sc. 3 ; sc. 5. 

Son to Macbuitf. 

Appears, Act lY. so 2. 

Mubbeeees 

Appear, Act III. sc 1 , sc 3 , so. 4. 

An English Doctoe. 

Appears, Act IV sc 3. 

A Scotch Doctor 

Appears, Act V sc 1 , sc 3. 

A WouNDEi) Soldier, 

Appears, Act I sc 2 

Porter at Macbeth’s castle. 

Appears, Att II sc 3 

An Old Man 
Appears, Act II sc 4 

Lady Macbeth. 

Appears, Act I sc 5 ; sc 6 , sc 7 Act IT sc 2 ; sc. ^ 
Act III sc 1 , sc 2 , sc 4 Act V sc 1. 

Lady Macduee. 

Appears, Act IV sc 2, 

Gentlewoman, attending on Lady Macbotb. 
Appears, Act V sc 1. 

Hecate. 

Appears. Act III sc 5 Act IV sc 1. 

Three Witches. 

Appear, Act I sc. 1 ; sc 3 Act 111 sc 5 Act lY sc. ! 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Attendants, 
and Messengers. 

The Ghost of Banquo md other Apparitions. 

SCENE — In the enf of the Fourth Act lies %n 
EngiiANB ; through the rest of the play, in Soo)> 
BAND * and, ehiqfly, at Macbeth’s castle. 
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ACT I. 


SC7RNE I. — An open Place. 

I Thunder and Lightninff — Enter three Witchfs 

Witch When Rhall wo three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in ram ? 

2nd Witch When the hurlyburly’s done, 

When the battle ’s lost and ^\on 
Zrd Witch, That will be ere set of sun. 

Witch, Where the place ? 

2nd Witch, Upon the heath 

Hrd Witch There to meet with Macbeth * 

1st Witch, I come, Graymalkin ! 

1 All, Paddock calls — Anon. 

1 Fair IS foul, and foid is fair . 

Hover through the fog and filthy air 

[Witches vanish 

SCENE II Camp near Fores 

Alarum within Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, 
Donalbain, Lenox, with Attendants, meeting 
a Heeding Soldier. 

Eun What bloody man is that ? He can report, 

I As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The new^est state. 

Mai, This IS the sergeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fouglit 
’Gainst my captivity. — Hail, brave friend^ 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 

As thou didst leave it. 

Bold, Doubtfully it stood , 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(Worthy to bo a rebel ; for, to that, 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him,) from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show’d like a rebers whore • But all *8 too weak : 
For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name,) 
Disdai^hg fortune, with his brandish’d steel 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion, 


Carv’d out his passage,, till ho fac’d the slave ; ^ 

And ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 

Till ho unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

Bun, O, valiant cousin I wcwrthy gentleman I 
Bold, As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ; 

So from that spring, whence comfort seem’d to 
come. 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : J 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 1 

Compell’d these skipping Kernes to trust thoif i 
heels ; | 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 

With furbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 

Began a fresh assault. 

Bun Dismay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo P 
Bold Tes • 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks 
So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe ; 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Bun, So well thy words become thee, as thy 
wounds , 

They smack of honour both. — Qc, get him sun* 
geons. [Exit Sold , attended, 

\ 

Enter Kossb. ( 

I 

Who comes hero P 

Mai, The worthy thane of Bosae* 

Len, What a haste looks through his eyes t Sc 
should he look, 

That seefhs to speak things strange. 

Rosse, God save the kingt 

Bun, Whence cam’st thou, worthy thane f 
Moeee. From Ftfe, great king 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 

[ 
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1 I Alii fan our people cold, 
j ! Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 

I Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, *gan a dismal conflict 
• ^Jhll that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d m pioot, 
j Confronted him with self-comparisons,^ 

Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm, 
(“'urbing his lavish spirit : And, to conclude. 

The victory fell on us , 

! Dun Groat happiness * 

f Dosse, That now, 

8weno, the Norgays* king, craves composition 
Nor would we deign him bunal of his men, 

Till he disbursed, at Samt Colmca* inch,* 

Toil thousand dollars to our general use 
I Dun No more that thane of Cawdor shall de- 
ceive 

Our bosom interest — Go, pronounce hia death, 
f And with his former title greet Macbeth 
; j Bone, I *11 see it done. 

j Dun, Wliat he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath 
^ won [^Exeunt 

i SCENE lll,^AEeath. 

I 

Thunders Enter the Three Witches 

\st Jf^tch, Where hast thou been, sister P 

2nd Witch Killing swine 

Srd Witch Sister, where thou ? 

Witch A sailor’s wife had choaiiiuta in 
her lap, 

And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mounch’d — 
** Give me,” quoth I . 

“ Aromt thco, witch the rump-fed ronyon*^ 
cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger : 
But in a sieve I ’ll thither sail, 

And, hke a rat without a tail,* 

1 ’U do, I ’U do, and I ’ll do. 

2nd Witch, I *11 give thee a wind. 
let Witch, Thou art kind. 

3rd Witch, And 1 another. 

WUch, I myself have all the other; 

And the very ports they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 
rthe Shipman’s card. 

1 will drain him dry as hay ; 

Sleep shall, neither night nor day, 

Jiang upon his pent^house hd ; 

He shall live a man forbid ® 

W eary sev’n-nights, nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine ; 

Though hia bark cannot be lost, 

CO 


! Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d 
Look what 1 have 
2nd Witch, Show me, show me 
1st Witch Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wreck’d, as homeward he did come. [Drwwi within 
3rd Witch A drum, a drum ; 1 

Macbeth doth come 

All The weird sisters, hand m hand, 

: Posters of the sea and land, 

> Thus do go about, about , 

I Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

I And tlinco again, to make up mue 
\ Peace 1 — the charm ’s wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Bakquo 

Mach, So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban, lEow far la *t call’d to Fores ? — What are 
these, 

i So wither’d, and so wild in their attire ; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the eaith, 

And yet are on *t ? Live you ? or are you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to understand 
mo, 

By each at once her chopp} finger laying 
Upon her skuiny lips . — You should be women, 

I And yet your beards foibid me to interpret 
I That you are so. 

\ Mach, Speak, if you can , — What are } ou ? 

I 1*/ Witch All hail, Macbeth 1 hail to thee, 

thane of Glamis ! 

J 2nd Witch All hail, Macbeth ’ hail to thee, 

^ thane of Cawdor * 

J 3)d Witch All hail, Macbeth! that slult be 
^ king hereafter. 

Ean Good sir, why do you start, ana seem to ft'ar ! 
\ Things that do sound so fair? — I’the name of truth, j 
I Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

I Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope, 

I That ho seems rapt withal , to me you speak m ' 

If you can look into the seeds of time. 

And say, which gram will grow, and which will not 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours, nor your hate. 

I let Witch Hail! 

2nd Witch, llaAl 
Srd Witch, mill 

> let Witch, Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

^ 2nd Witch, Not so happy, yet much happier. 

I Brd Witch, Thou shalt get kings, thou^ iliou 
I he none • 

\ So, ail hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 
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Witch, Batiquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Mdcb, Stay, you imperfect «peakei*8, tell me more. 
By Sind’s death, I know, I am thane of Qlamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be kmg, 

Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from wlieiice 
You owe this sti’ango intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting Speak, I charge 
you [Witches vanish, 

Bern, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

A nd these are of them: — Whither are they vanish'd? 
Mach Into the air , and w hat seem’d corporal, 
melted 

As breath mto the wind — ’Would they had staid ^ 
Ban, Were such things here, as we do speak 
about ? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root. 

That takes the reason prisoner ? 

Mach, Your children shall be kings. 

Ban, You shall bo king. 

Mach, And thane of Caw dor too , w^ent it not so? 
Ban To the self-same tune, and words Who’s 
here P 

Enter liossE and Angus 

jRosse The king hath happily receiv’d, Mn(*b<'th, 
Tlie new's of thy success and when he leads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ figlit, 

Ills wonders and his praises do coutcud, 

Which should be thine, or his Silenc’d with that, 
In viewing o’er the rest o’ the self-same day, 
lie finds thee m the stout Norw^eyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 

Strange images of death As thick as tale, 

Came post with post , and every one did bear 
Thy praises m his kingdom’s great defence. 

And pour’d them dowm before him. 

Ang, Wo are sent, 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks , 

To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee 

Eosse, And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He oade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor : 
Tu which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 

Ban, What, can the devil speak true P 

Mach The thane of Cawdor lives , Why do you 
dress me 

In borrow’d robes ? 

Ang, Who was the thane, lives yet ; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
VVTiicb he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
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Combin’d with Norway j or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not , 
But treasons capital, confess’d, and prov’d. 

Have overthrown him. 

Mach, Olamis, and thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that ga\ e the thane of Caw dor to me 
Promis’d no less to them ? 

Ban That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you into the crowui. 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange . 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The mstrumoiits of darkness tell us truths , 

Will us with houest trifies, to betray us 
In deepest consequence — 

Ooiisms, a w’^ord, I pray you. 

Mach, Tw^o truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

01 the imperial thcrno — I thank ) on, gentlemen — 

This supernatural boheiiing 

Cannot be ill , cannot be good . — If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a tiuth ? I am thane of Cawdor: 
J1 good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heait knock at iny'^ ribs, 
Against the use ot nature? Present feaia 
Aie leas than horrible imaginings. 

IMy thought, whose muider yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d m surmise , and nothing is, 

Bui what IS not. 

Ban liook, how our partner’s rapt 

Mach If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 

Without my stir. 

Ban, New honours come upon him 

Like our strange garments , cleave not to their 
mould. 

But with the aid of use. 

Mach, Come what come may , 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day 
Ban, Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your lei- 
sure. 

Mach, Give me your favAir --my dull brain 
was wrought 

With things forgotten Kind gentlemen, yoiu 
pains 

Are register’d wliero every day I turn 

The leaf to read them — Let ua toward the king - - 

Think upon what hath chanc’d ; and, at more time, 
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The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban, Very gladly. 

Mach Till then, enough. — Come fiionds. 

\^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — Fores A Boom in the Balace. 

I 

Flouriih tinier Dunojik, Malcolm, Donaluain, 
Lxkox, and Attendants. 

* Bun, Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d ? 

Mai My liege, 

They are not yet come back But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die who did report. 

That very frankly he confess’d his treasons ; 
Implor’d your highness’ pardon , and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
j Became him, like the leaving it , he died 
As one that had been studied m his 
To throw away the dearest thing he oiv’d, 

! As ’twore a careless trifle 
1 Bun, There ’s no art, 

To find the mind’s construction in the face : 

I He was a gentleman on whom I budt 
An absolute trust — 0 worthiest cousin ^ 

JEnter Macbeth, Banquo, Eosse, and Akous 

The sm of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me : Thou art so far before, 

I That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
I To overtake thee. ’Would thou hadst less deseiw’d , 
j That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say. 
More is thy due than more than all can pay 
Mach, The service and the loyalty I owe, 

III doing it, pays itself. Your highness* part 
j Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
I Are to your throne and state, children, and 
I servants , 

Which do but what they should, by doing every 
thing 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Bun* Welcome hither • 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less dSserv’d, nor must be knowm 
I No less to have done so, let me infold thee, 

Aiid hold thee to my heart. 

Ban, There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

1 Bun, My plenteous joys, 

I WuuUni in fullness, seek to hide themselves 
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I In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

I And you whose places are the nearest, know, f 
I W e will establish our estate upon j 

I Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom wo name hereafter, 

I The pnnee of Cumberland • which honour must 
: Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness,^' 

: And bind us further to you. j 

Mach, The rest is labour, which is not us’d for i 
you: ^ I 

: I ’ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 1 

I The hearing of my wife with your approach ; I 

: So, humbly take my leave 

Btfn My worthy Caw dor * 

Mach The prince of Cumberhuid !— That is a 1 
step, 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, 

[Aside 

; For in my way it bes Stars, hide your fires I 
I Lot not light see my black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand 1 yet let that bo, 

AVhich the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [Bxi/, 
Bun, True, worthy Banquo, ho la full so 
valiant 

And 111 his commendations I am fed ; 

It 18 a banquet to me. Let us after him, 

Wliose care is gone before to bid us welcome • 

It IS a peerless kinsman. [Flourish, Exeunt, | 

( 

SCENE V — Inverness A Boom in Macbeth’s | 

Cattle, I 

i 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter, I 

Eadg M Tliey met me m the day of succeas ; and I have j 
leained by the perfectest report, they have more in them than ^ 
mortal knowledge When I burned in desire to question them 
further^ they made themselves — air, into which they vanished j 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came missives fiom | 
the king, who all-hailed me, “ Thane of Cawdor,’^ by which ' 
title, l>efore, these weird sisteis saluted me, and referred me , 
to the coming on of time, with, “ Hail, king thfi^ shalt be | 
This have 1 thought good to deliver thee, my deniest partner 
of greatness; that thou mightest not lose the dues ot lejoicmg, , 
by being ignoiUnt of what greatness xs promised thee. Lay it 
to thy heart, and farewell I 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be j 

What thou art promis’d ; — ^Yet do I fear thy na- j 
ture ; j 

: It 18 too full o’ the milk of human kindness, 

To catch the nea;?e 8 t way Thou would’ st be great , 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou would’ st j 
highly, j 

’ That would’st thou holily ; would’ at not play false, ' 
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And yet would’at wrongly win. thou’d’st have, 
great Glamis, 

That which cries, “Thus tliou must do, if thou 
have it; . 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should bo undone.** Ilie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear , 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

I Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
' To have thee crown*d withal. What is your 

j tidings 

! 

Ente^ an Attendant. 

AHen The king corves hero to-night. 

Zad^ M Thou’rt mad to say it 

Is not thy master with him ? who, wer *t so, 

Would have inform’d for preparation 
, Alien. So please you, it is true , our thane is 
I coming . 

One of my fellows had the speed of him , 

' Wlio, almost dead for breath, had scarcely moie 
, Than would make up his message 
j Lady M Give him tending, 

He brings great news The raven himself is hoarse, 

I Atten 

I That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
' Under my battlements Come, come, you spints 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me hero , 
And fill me, from the crowni to the toe, top-full 
’ Of direst cruelty ^ make thick my blood, 

I Stop up the access and passage to remoise 
I That no compunctious visi tings of nature 
I Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace betAveen 
i Tlie eftec t, and it ! Como to my w omau’s breasts, 
j And take my milk for gall, you murd’nng mniis- 
! teis, 

I Wherever in } our Fightlcss substances 
j You wait on naturc*a mischief! Come, thick night, 

1 And pall thee m the dunnost smoke of hell ^ 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes , 
j Kor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, “Hold, hold**’ Great Glamia* woithy 

Caw dor * 

Enter Macbeth. 

xlreater than both, by the all-hail hereafter * 

Thy letters have transported mo beyond 
Tins Ignorant pi'esent, and I feel now 
Tlie future in the instant. 

Mach. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

I Lady M. And when goes hence P 
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I Mach To-mdrow, — as ho purposes. I 

\ ^oAy M. O, never I 

I Shall sun that morrow see ! 

I Tour face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
I May read strange matters — To beguile the time, 

\ Look like the time ; bear welcome m yo*ir eye, 

I Tour band, your tongue : look like the innocent 
> flower, 

I ? But be the serpent under it. He that’s coming 
IVIubt be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my despatch ; . 

Which shall to all our iiiglits and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and maaterdom. 

Ma^h. We wiU speak further 
$ Lady M Only look up clear , 

I To alter favour ever is to fear ; 

I Leave all the rest to me [ Exeunt 

V SCENE YI — The same. Before the Castle. Maui- 
5 hoys. Serv^ats of attending. 

I E7ifer DuNCAJf, Malcolm, Donalbaut, Bakquo, 

1 Lenox, Macdufe, Eosse, Angus, and At- 

I tendants 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
5 Unto our gentle senses. 

I Ban This guest of summer, 

\ The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

I By lus lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath, 

J Smells wooingly here no jutty, fneze, buttress, 

J Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
I Ills pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Wheie 
I they 

\ Most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, the air 
I Is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Dun See, see * our honour’d hostess ’ 

The love that follows us, sometime is our trouble, 

\ Winch still we thank as love. Herein I teach }oa, 

I How you shall bid God yield us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our servii'e 

In every point twice done, and then done doable, 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house ; Eor those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them. 

We rest your hermits. 

Dun Where’s tlie thane of Caw’dor ? 

; We cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be hia purveyor: but he rules well; 
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And his great love, sharp as Ins spur, bath help him 
To hi8 borne before us : Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-mght. 

Lady M, Tour servants ever 

Aave theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, m 
compt. 

To make their audit at your highness* pleasure, 

Still to return your own 

Dy/n» Give me your hand : 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly, 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hostess. \_Lxeunt, 

SCENE VIL — A Boom in the Cai^ile, 

Hautboys and torches, JEnter, and pass over the 
stage^ a Sewer, <md divers Servants mth dishes 
and service. Then enter Macbeth. 

Mach, If it were done, when ’tis done, then 
*twero well 

It were done quickly; If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 

With his surcease, success , that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 

We’d jump the life to come.^® — But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here, that wo but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor ; This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chaheo 
To our owm lips He ’s here in double trust. 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host. 
Who should against his murderer shut the dooi, 
Kot bear the knife myself. Besides, tins Hunean 
I Hath borne his faculties so meek, '7 hatli been 
So clear m his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, tnimpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-oll 
And pity, like a naked new-born b.ibo, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors’d 
U[)on the sightless couriers of tlie air, 

I Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the w ind 1 have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself, 
j And falls on the other.— llow' now', wdiat news ? 

Enter Lai)\ Macbeth 

Lady M, He has almost supp’d , Why have you 
left the chamber ? 

Mach, Hath ho ask’d for me ? 
j Lady M Know you not, he has ? 

I 


Mach, We will proceed no further m this busi 
ness : 

He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts pf people, 

Which would bo worn now m their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M Was the hope drunk. 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this tiino, 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour. 

As thou art m desire ? Would’ st thou ha\e th \i 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life. 

And live a coward m thme ow n esteem , 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage ?^® 

Mach Pr’ythce, peace 

\ I dare do all that may become a man ; 

I Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady M, What beast was it then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to bo more than w hat you were, you w’ould 
i Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 

I Hid then adhere, and yet you would make both 
I They have made themseh es, and that their fitness 
\ now 

\ Hoes unmake you I have given suck , and know 
I How tender ’tis, to love the babe that milks me 
; I would, while it was Binding in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple fiom his boneless gums, 

; And dash’d the brains out, bad I so sworn, as }ou 
i: Have done to this 

Mach, If we should fail, 

Lady M We fad. 

But screw your courage to the stickmg-placc, 

And we ’ll not fad When Huncan is H.slccp, 

; (Whereto the rather shall bis day’s bard journey 
Soundly invito him,) bis two chamberlains 
Will I With wine and wassel so comiuce. 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only When m swinish sleep 
: Their drenched natures he, as m a death, 
i What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Huncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officers , who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Mach, Biuig forth men-ebddren only 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv’d. 
When w^e have mark’d with blood those sleepy tw’ 
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Of hift own chamber, and U8*d their very daggers, 
That they have don ^t ? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Unon hia death P 


Mach. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the tiiLO with fairest show : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth 
know. Exeunt 
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SCENE 1 — The Same. Court within the Castle 

Enter Banquo and Fl^anck, and a Servant, with 
a torch before them 

Ban How goes the night, boy ? 

Ele The moon is down , I have not heard the 
clock 

Ban And she goes down at twelve 
Fie I take *t, *iis later, sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword — There’s husban- 
dry in heaven. 

Their candles are all out — Take thee that too 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 

And yet t would not sleep Merciful poweis ^ 
Kc^stiain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to m repose ’ — Give me my sword , — 

Enter Macbetu, and a Servant with a torch 

Who ’s there ? 

Mach A friend. 

Ban What, sir, not yet at rest ? The king’s 
a-bed 

He hath been m unusual pleasure, and 
Sent foith great Largess to your offices 
This diamond ho greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess , and sliut up 
In measureless content 

Mach Being unprepai’d. 

Our will became the servant to defect ; 

Which else should free have wrought 

Ban All ’s well 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters 
To you they have show’d some tiuth. 

Mach I think not of them 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 

Would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kmd’st leisure. 

Mach. If you shall cleave to my consent, — 
when 'tis, 

It shall make honour for you. 


Ban So I lose none, 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 

I shall be counsel’ d. 

Mach Good repose, the whde ! 

Ba7i Thanks, sir , The like to you I [Font Ban 
Mach Go, bid thy mistress, when my dnnk is 
ready. 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. I 

[Exit Serv 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch 
thee : 

1 have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mmd , a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed bram P 

I see thee yet, m form as palpable 

As this which now I draw 

Thou marsliarst me the way that I was gomg ; 

And such an mstiument I was to use. 

Mine c;^cs are made the fools o’ tho other senses, 

Or else worth all tho rest 1 see thee still , 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before — There ’s no such tlung 
It is the bloody business, which mforms 
Thus to mine eyes — Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curt am’ d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings , and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl ’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarqum’s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost Thou sure and firm-set 

earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he 
lives; 
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Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives 

[A hell rings 

I go, and it IS done , the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan , for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Exit. 

SCENE II —The satne. 

Enter Lajdy Macbeth. 

Lady M. That which hath made tliem drunk, 
liath made mo hold 

What hath quench’d tliem, hath given me fire — 
Hark ^ — Peace ’ 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Winch gives tjie stern’ st good-night He is about it 
The doors are open , and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores ^ I have 
drugg’d their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or die 
Mach. [Within ] Who ’s there ? — what, ho * 
Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have aw ak’d. 
And *ti8 not done — the attempt, and not the 
deed, 

Confounds us — Hark* — I laid their daggers ready. 
He could not miss them — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t — My husband ? 

Enter Macbeth 

Mach. I have done the deed — Didst thou not 
hear a noise ? 

Lady M, I heard the owl scream, and the cric- 
kets cry. 

Did not you speak ? 

Mach. When ? 

Lady M Now. 

Mach. As I descended ? 

Lady M Ay. 

Mach. Hark * — 

Who lies I’the second chamber ? 

Lady M Donalbam 

Mach. This is a sorry sight [Looking on his hands 
Lady M A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight 
Mach There *b one did laugh in his sleep, and 
one cried, “ murder I” 

That they did wake each other , I stood and heard 
them; 

But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg’d together. 
Mc^sh. One cried, ‘‘God bless us!” and, “Amen,” 
the other ; 

As they had seen me, with these hangman’s hands. 
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Listening their fear, I could not say, amen, 

When they did say, God bless us 

Lady M Consider it not so deeply. 

Mach But wherefore could not I pronounce, 
amen ? 

I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat 

Lady M These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways , so, it wiU make us mad 

Mach Methought, I heard a voice cry, “ Sleep 
no more * 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sloop 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of caro, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 
Bairn of hurt minds, great nature’s second course. 
Chief nourisher m life’s feast ,” — 

Lady M Wliat do you mean ? 

Mach SiiU it cried, “ Sleep no more *” to all the 
house 

“ Glamis haoL. murder’d sleep , and therefore 
Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no 
more*” 

Lady M Who was it that thus cued? Why, 
worthy thane. 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So bramsickly of things — Go, get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there Go, carry them , and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood 

Mach, I ’ll go no more 

I am afraid to think what I have done , 

Look on ’t again, I dare not 

Lady M Infirm of purpose * 

Give me the daggers The sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures ’tis the eye of childhood. 

That fears a painted devil If he do bleed, 

I ’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal. 

For it must seem their guilt 

[Eont. Knocking within 
Mach Whence is that knocking ? 

How is ’t with mo, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are hero ? Ha * they pluck out mme 
eyes ! 

WiU all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas mcamardme, 

Makmg the green— one red. 

Be-enter Lady Maobsth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but 1 
shame 
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To wear a heart so white [ Knock ] I hear a \ 
knocking 

At the south entry — retire we to our chamber 
A little water clears* us of this deed | 

How easy is it then ? Your constancy \ 

Hath left you unattended — {^Knocking ] Ilaik ^ i 
more knocking \ 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, | 
And show us to bo watchers — Be not lost \ 

So poorly in your thoughts | 

Macb To know my deed, — ’twere best not know^ 
myself {Knock | 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking^ Ay, ’would 
thou coiiUVst ^ {Kveunt 

SCENE Hi —The same 

Knter a Porter Knocking within 

Tort Here’s a knocking, indeed ’ If a man 
were porter of hell-gate, he should have old turn- 
ing the key {Knocking ] Knock, knock, knock 
Who ’s there, i’ the name of Belzebub ? Here ’s a 
farmer, that hanged liimsclf on the expectation of 
plenty Come m tune , have najikins enough about 
you , here you ’ll sweat for ’t {Knocking ] Knock, 
knotk Who’s there, i’ the other devil’s name? 
’Eaith, heie ’s an equivocator, that could swear in 
both the scales against eitlier scale , who ( oimnitt(‘d 
tieason enough for God’s sake, }et could not 
eipuvocato to heaven 0, come iii, equivocator 
{Knocking ] Knock, knock, knock A\ ho ’s there ? 
’Eaith, heie’s an English tailor come hither, for 
stealing out of a Erench hose Come in, tailor , 
here you may roast yoin goose {Knocking'] Knock, 
knock Never at quiet ’ What are you ?— But this 
place is too cold for hell I’ll devil-porter it no 
further I had thought to have let in some of all 
professions, that go the primrose w ay to the ever- 
lastmg bonfire {Knocking ] Anon, anon , I pray 
you, remember the porter. {Opens the gate 

Kilter IVIacduff and Lenox 

Macd Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do iie so late ? 

Tort ’Eaith, sir, we w^ere carousing till the 
second cock and druik, sir, is a great provoker 
of three things. 

Macd What three thmgs does drmk especially 
provoke P 

Fort Marry, sir, nose-paintmg, sleep, and urine 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes it pro- 
vokes the desire, but it takes away the performance ; 
Therefore, muen dunk may be said to be an equi- 


vocator with lechery it makes him, and it mars 
him, it sets him on, and it takes him off, it per- 
suades him, and disheartens him , makes him stand 
to, and not stand to m conclusion, equivocates him 
in a sleep, and, giving him the he, loaves him 
Macd I believe, drmk gave thee the he* last 
night 

I Fort That it did, sir, i* the very throat o’ me . 
But I requited him for his he , and, I think, being 
too strong for him, tluiugh he took up my legs 
sometime, yet I made a shift to cast him.*^ 

Macd Is thy master Stirling ?— 

Our knocking has awak’d him , here he comes. 

Knter Macbeth 

Fen Good-morrow, noble sir I 

Mach. Good -morrow, both I 

Macd Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Mach Not yet. 

Macd He did command me to call timely on 
him , 

: I have almost slipp’d the hour 

Mach I ’ll bring you to him 

3Iacd I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 

\ But yet, ’tis one 

Mach The labour we delight m, physics pain. 

I Tins 13 the door | 

\ Macd I ’ll make so bold to call, 

1 Eor ’tis my limited service {Kxit Macd 

Lcn Goes the king 

> Erom hence to-day ? 

Mach He docs —He did appoint it so 

I Lcn The night has been unruly . Where we lay, 

' Our chimneys were blown down and, as they say, 

I Lamentings heard i’ the air, strange screams of 

(death , 

And prophccying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confus’d events, 

New hatch’d to the woeful time The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the hvelong night . some say, the earth 
I Was feverous, aud did shake 
\ Mach ’Twas a rough night 

I Lcn My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it 


Be-enter Macduff. 

Macd. 0 horror ! horror ’ horror ! Tongue, nor 
heart. 

Cannot conceive, nor name thee ^ 

Macb Len What ’s the matter ? 

Macd Contusion now hath made his master- 
piece ’ 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
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The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence | 
The life o’ the building. | 

Mach What la ’t you say ? the life ? j 

Len, Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd, Approach the chamber, and destroy your : 

Bight 

With a new Gorgon ; — Do not bid mo speak , 

See, and then speak yourselves. — Awake ! awake ^ — 
[Exeunt Mach, and 

Emg the alarum-bell — Murder ^ and treason ^ 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm! awake* 

Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, | 
And look on death itself* — up, up, and see | 

The great doom’s imago * — —Malcolm * Banquo * \ 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprights, \ 
To countenance this horror * [Bell rings \ 

Enter Lady Macbeth | 

Lady M Wliat ’s the business. 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak, 

Macd 0, gentle lady, 

*Ti 8 not for you to hear what I can speak : 

The repetition, m a woman’s ear, 

Would murder as it fell 0 Banquo 1 Banquo * 

Enter Banquo. 

Our royal master’s murder’d * 

Lady M Woe, alas * 

What, m our house ? 

I Ban, Too cruel, any where 

Dear Duff, I pr’ythee, contradict thyself, 

And say, it is not so. 

Ee-enter Macbetk and Lenox 

Mach Had I but died an liour before this 
chance, 

I had liv’d a blessed time ; for, from this instant, 

There ’s nothing serious m mortality 

All IS but toys ; renown, and grace, is dead , 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain 
Don What is amiss ? 

Mach You are, and do not know it * 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Ts stopp’d ; the very source of it is stopp’d, 

Macd, Your royal father’s murder’d. 

Mai, O, by whom ? 

Len, Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had 
done ’t • 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 
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So were their daggers, which, unwip’d, we found I 
Upon their pillows ; , 

They star’d, and were distracted , no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them • 

Mach 0, yet I do repent me of my fury 
That I did kill them 

Macd Wherefore did you so ? 

Mach, Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate, and 
furious. 

Loyal and neutral m a moment ? No man : 

The expedition of my violent love 

Out-ran the pauser reason — Here lay Duncan, 

Ills silver skin lac’d with his golden blood , 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like abroach m nature, 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance there, the murderers. 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore Who could ic- 
frain. 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known ? 

Lady M hence, ho I 

Macd Look to the lady 

Mai Wiiy do we hold our tongues. 

That most may claim this argument for ours P 
Don Wliat should bo spoken here, j 

Where our fate, hid within an augrc-holc, ' 

May rush, and seize us ? Let’s away our tears 
Are not yet brew’d. 

i Mai Nor our strong sorrow on 

I The foot of motion. 

I Ban Look to the lady — 

[Lady M. is earned out 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 

That suffer m exposure,^^ let us meet, 

And question this most bloody pieeo of woik. 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us 
In the great hand of God I stand , and, thenco, 
Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Mach And so do I 

All, So all 

Mach, Let ’ 8 briefly put on manly readiness, 

: And meet i’ the hall together. 

All, Well contented 

[Exeunt all hut Mal. and Don. 
Mai What will you do ? Let ’s not consort with 
them . 

To show an unfelt sorrow, is an ofhco 

Which the false man does easy . I ’ll to England. 

\ Don, To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
\ Shall keep us both the safer . where we are, 

I Tliere’s daggers in men’s smiles . the near in blood, 

< The nearer bloody. 
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Mai, Thia murderous shaft that ’s shot, 

ITath not jet lighted and our safest wav 
Is, to avoid the aim Therefore, to horse ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 

But shift away: There’s warrant m that theft 
Which steals itself, when there no mercy left 

, \JExeunt 

SCENE ly — Without the Castle 

Enter Bosse and an Old Man 

Old M Threescore and ten I can rein ember 
well 

Within the volume of which time, T have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange , but this sore 
night 

Hath trifled former knowings 

Basse, Ah, good father, 

Thou see’st, the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
act. 

Threaten hia bloody stage by the clock, ’tis day, 

I And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp 
Is it night’s predominance, or tlie day’s sliamc, 

] That darkness does the face of eai th intomb. 

When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M ’Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that’s done On Tuesday 
last, 

A falcon, tow’ ring in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d 

Bosse And Duncan’s horses, (a thing most 
strange and certain,) 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn’d wild m nature, bioko their stiills, flung 
out, 

Contendmg ’gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M ’Tis said, they cat each other 


Bosse, They did so ; to the amazement of mine 
eyes. 

That look’d upon ’t Here comes the good Mac* 
clufF 

Enter MACDuri’. 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd Wliy, see you not f 

Bosse Is ’t known, who did this more than 
bloody deed ? 

Jiracd Those that Macbeth hath slain 
Bosse, Alas, the day ’ 

What good could they pretend ? 

Macd They were suborn’d 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 

Aio stol’n away and fled , which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed 

Bosse ’Gainst nature still: 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt raven up 
Thine own life’s means ’ — Then ’tis most like. 

The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth 

Macd He is already nam’d , and gone to Scone, 
To be invested 

Bosse, Where is Duncan’s body ? 

Macd Carried to Colmes-kill 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 

And guardian of their bones 

Bosse Will you to Scone? 

Macd No, cousin, I ’ll to Eife 
Bosse Well, I will thither. 

Macd Well, may you see things well done 
there , — adieu ^ 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 
i, Bosse Father, farewell 

Old M God’s bcnison go with you and with 
those 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes^ 

[^Exeunt 


ACT HI. 


SCENE I. -Eores A Boom in the Palace, 
Enter Banquo. 

Ban, Thou bast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As tbe weird women promis’d , and, T fear, 

Thou play’dst most foully for ’t : yet it was said, 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 


(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine,) 
Wiiy* l>y the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope ? But, hush ; no more. 

Senet sounded Enter Macufth, as King ; Ladt 
Macbeth, as Queen, Lenox, Bosse, Lords, 
Ladies, and Attendants 

Mach, Here *s our chief guest 
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Zad^ M, If he had been forgotten, : 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And alf things unbecoming. 

Maeh. To*night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 

And I *11 request your presence 
SaiA Let your highness 

Command upon me ; to the whicli, my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Mach* Eido you tins afternoon P 
Ban, Ay, my good lord r 

Mach* We should have else desir’d your good i 
advice : 

(Which stiU hath been both grave and prosperous,) : 
In this day’s council j but we *11 take to-morrow 
Is *t far you nde ? 

Ban* As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
*Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the 
better, 

I must become a borrower of the night, 

For a dark hour, or twain. 

Mach, Fail not our foast 

Ban* My lord, I will not 

Mach* Wo hear, our bloody cousins aro bestow’d 
In England, and in Ireland , not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention. But ot that to-monow; 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state. 
Craving us jointly Hio you to horse Adieu, 

Till you return at night Goes Fleanee w itli j ou ? 
Bern* Ay, my good lord our time docs call 
upon us, 

Miich* I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot , 
And so I do commend you to then backs 

Farewell. [Exit Ban 

Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night ; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till 8upper*time alone: while then, God be with 
you. 

[Exeunt Ladx M , Lords, Ladies, Ac. 
Sirrah, a word . Attend those men our pleasure ? 
Atten. They are, my brd, without the palace 
gate. 

Mach, &dng thorn before us. — [Exit Atten] 
To be thus, is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus : — Our fears in iMhuo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of 
Eeigns that, which would be fear’d ’Tis much he 
dares; ‘ ^ 

And, to that dauntless temper of his ^ind, I 
Ho hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none, but ha 
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Whose being I do fear ; and, under him. 

My genius is rebuk’d ; as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Cmsar. He chid the sisters, 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hail’d him ®her to a hne of kings ; 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre m my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlmeal hand, 

No son of mme succeeding If it be so, | 

For Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my itimd , 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d ; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mme eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings I 
Bather than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance ! Who *b 

there ? — 

Be-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 

Now to the door, and stay there till we call 

[Exit Attendant. 

Was it not yesterday wo spoke together ? 

1^/ Mur It w as, so please your higliness 
Mach* Well tlion, now 

Have you consider’d of my speeches ? Know, 

That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under foitune , which, you thought, lud been 
Our innocent self this I made good to you 
; ] u our last confei cnce , pass’d in probation with you, 
j How you weie borne m hand, how cross’d, the 
! instruments , 

Who wrought with them , and aU things else, that 
might. 

To half a soul, and a notion craz’d, 

Say, Thus did Banquo 

Xst Mur You made it known to us. 

Mach I did so , and went farther, which is now 
Our point of second meetmg Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 

That you can let this go ? Are you so gospell’d,®^ 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever ? 

let Mv/r. We are men, my liege, 

Mach* Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds, and grey hoimds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs,** water-rugs, and domi^wolves, are eloped 
AU by the name of dogs . the valued file^* 
Distinguishes the sv^ufb, the slow, the subtle^ 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
I According to the gift whicli bountequs nature 
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Hath in him clos’d , whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike* and so of men 
Now, if you have a station m the lilo. 

And not in the worst rank of manhood, say it , 

And I will put that business m your bosoms. 

Whose execution takes your enemy off. 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 

Which m his death were perfect, 

2nd Mur 1 am one, my liege, : 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the woi Id 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world. 

Mur And I another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg’d witli foitune, I 

That I would set my life on any cliance, 

To mend it, or bo rid on ’t 

Mach Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy 

2nd Mur Tine, my lord 

Mach So IS he mine and in such bloody dis- 
tance. 

That eveiy minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near’st of life And though 1 could 
With bare-hic’d power sweep him fium my sight, 
And bid my will avouch it , yet I must not. 

For certain fi lends that aic both his and mine. 
Whose loves I may not diop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myself struck down and thence it is. 

That I to your assistance do make love , 

Masking the business fioni the common eye. 

For sundry weighty icasons 

271(1 Mu7 We shall, my loid, 

Pei form what you command us 

1st Mur Though oui lives 

Mach Your spirits shine through you Within 
this hour, at most, 

1 will advise you wheie to plant youi selves 
Acquaint you wuth the perfect spy o’ the time,^*^ 

The moment on ’t , for ’t must be done to-night, 
And somethmg from the palace , always thought. 
That I require a clearness And with him, 

(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 
Fleance hia sou, that keeps him company. 

Whose absence is no less material to mo 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour Eesolve yourselves apait , 

I *11 come to you anon 

2nd Mur, We are resolv’d, my lord. 

Mach, I ’ll call upon you straight , abide within. 

It 18 concluded : Banquo, thy soul’s flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-mght [JSxeunt 


■^CENE 


-The same Another Room 


Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 

Lady M Is B uupio gone from court ? 

Serv Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 
Lady M Say to the king, I would attend his 
leisure 
For a few words 

Scrv Madam, I will [Exit 

Lady M Nought ’s had, aU ’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content 
’Tis safer to be that which w^e destroy. 

Than, by destruction, d\v ell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone. 

Of somcst fancies your companions making ? 

Usmg those thoughts, w Inch should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without remedy, 
Should be without regard what ’s done, is done, 
Mach Wo liavo scotch’d the snake, not kiU’d it. 
She ’ll close, and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
lleniains in danger of her former tooth 
But let 

Tlio fiame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat oui meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these tcinble dreams, 

That shake us nightly Better bo with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the toi ture of the mind to he 
In lestless ecstasy Duncan is in his grave , 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps wxdl , 

Treason has done his worst nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing. 

Can touch him further 
Lady Al Come on , 

Gentle my loid, sleek o’er your rugged looks 
Be blight and jovial ’mong your guests to-night. 

Mach So shall I, lovo , and so, I pray, be you 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo , 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
And make oui* faces vuards to our hearts 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady M You must leave this. 

Mach O, full of scorpions is my mmd, dear 
wife! 

Thou know’st, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady M, But m them nature’s copy ’a not eteme. 
Mach There ’s comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund Ere the bat hath flown 
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Hib cloister’d flight ere, to black Hecate’s sum- 1st Mur, 


The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady Jf. What’s to be done ? 

Macb Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
" chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day , 

And, with thy bloody and mvisiblo hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that groat bond 
Which keeps me pale * — Light thickens , and the 
crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse , 
Whiles night’s black agents to their prey do 
rouse. 

Thou marvel!’ st at my words but hold thee still , 
Thmgs, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill . | 
So, pr’ythee, go with me [^Exeunt j 

SCENE III — The same A Tarh or Lawrty with 

a Gate leading to the Palace i 

Enter Three Murderers | 

Mur But who did bid thee join with us ? | 

3r J Mur, Macbeth 

2nd Mur Ho needs not our mistrust , since he 
delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do. 

To the direction just 

Mur, Then stand w ith us. 

The west yet ghmmeis with some streaks of day 
Now spurs the lated'^7 traveller apace. 

To gam the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

^rd Mur, Hark ’ I hear horses 

Pan, [Within ] Give us a light there, ho * 

2nd Mur Then it is ho , the rest 

That are withm the note of expectation, 

Abeady are I’the court. 

Ist Mur, His horses go about 

3rd( Mur, Almost a mile . but he does usually, 

So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk 

Enter Banquo and Eleance, a Servant with a 
torch preceding them 

2nd Mur. A light, light I 

3ri Mur, ’Tis he. 

1st Mur, Stand to’t. 

I Ban, It wilt bo ram to-night. 


1st Mur, Let it come down. 

[Assaults Ban. 

Ban, O, treachery ! Ely, good Eleance, fly, fly, 
fly; 

Thou may’st revenge — O slave ! 

[Dies Elba, emd Serv. escape, 
Zrd Mur Who did strike out the light ? 

Mur. Was ’t not the way ? 

Zrd Mur. There’s but one down , the son is fled. 
2nd Mur, We have lost best half of our afiair. 
1st Mur, Well, let’s away, and say how much is 
done [Exeunt 

SCENE TV, — A Boom of State in the Palace 

A Banguet jgrepared Enter Macbetit, Lady 
Macbeth, Kosse, Lenox, Lords, and At- 
tendants 

Macb You know your own degrees, sit down : 
at first 

And last, the hearty welcome 

Lords Thanks to your majesty 

Macb Ourself will mingle with society, 

And play the humble host 

Our hostess keeps her state , but, m beat time, 

We will require her welcome. 

Lady M Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends , 

Eor my heart speaks, they are welcome. 

Enter first Murderer, to the door, 

Macb See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks . 

Both sides are even Here I 11 sit i the midst • 

Be large in mmth , anon, wo ’ll drmk a measure 
The table round —There ’s blood upon thy taco. 
Mur ’Tis Banquo’s then. 

Macb ’Tis better thee without, than he within. 
Is ho despatch’d P 

Mur My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for 
him 

Macb Thou art the best o’tho cut-throats ; Yet 
he ’s good, 

That did the like for Eleance . if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil 

J^ur Most royal sir, 

Eleance is ’scap’d. 

Macb, Then comes my fit agam ; I had else been 
perfect ; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad, and general, as the casing air • 

But now, I am cabin’d, enbb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo ’s safe ? 
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Mur. Ay, my good lord safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 

The least a death to nature 

Macb, Thanks for that 

The^’e the grown seipcnt lies, the worm, that’s i 
fled, I 

Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for tho piesent — Get theo gone, to- 
monow 

We ’ll hear, ourselves again [HxU Mur. 

Lad^ M My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheei tlie least is sold, 

That is not oltcn vouch’d, while ’tis a making, 

’Tis given \\ith welcome To feed, wcio best at 
home , 

IVom thence, the sauce to moat is ceremony , 
Meeting were baie wuthout it 

Ma( h Sw eet remembi ancer ’ — 

Now% good digestion wait on appetite, 
x\nd health on both ’ 

J.on ^l«y it please your highness sit ? 

\_TIig Ghost of Banquo rises, and sits in 
]\lAC’BETit’s place 

Mach Ileie had wo now our countiy’s honour 
root’d, 

Were the giac’d peisoii of our Banquo present, 
Who may I lathci challenge for uukmdnoss, 

Than pity loi miSLliaiice ’ 

Basse Ills absence, sir. 

Lays blame upon his promise riease it your 
highness 

To grace us with} our royal company? 

Mach The table’s lull 

Lcii lleie’s a place reseiv’d, su* 

Macb Wheic? 

Lett Here, my loid What is’t tliat 

moves your highness? 

Mach Which ot you have done this? 

Lotds What, my good lord? 

Mach Thou eanst not say, I did it ne\er shake 
' Thy goiy locks at me 

Bosse Oentlcmen, rise, his highness is not well. 
Ladi/ M Sit, wmithy li lends — my lord is otten 

thi IS, 

And hath been from his youth ’pray you, keep 
seat, 

Tho fit is momentary , upon a thought 
He will ageun be w ell If much you note him, 

; You shall offend him, and extend his passion, 

Eeed, and regard him not. — Are you a man? 

Mach Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M. O proper stufll 


This IS the very painting of your fear: 

This IS the air-drawn dagger, w’hich, you said. 

Led you to Duncan 0, these flaws, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear,) would well become 
A woman s story, at a winter’s fire. 

Authoriz’d by her grandam Shame itself^ 

Why do you make such faces? When all’s done, 

You look but on a stool 

Mach Pr’ythee, see there ^ behold^ look’ lo 
how say you^ 

Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak 
too 

If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we buiy, back, our monuments 
Shall be 1 lie maw^s of kites. [ Ghost disappears 

Lady M What ’ quite unmann’d in folly ? i 

Mach If I stand hoio, I saw him | 

Lady M Lie, for shame ’ 

Mach Blood hath been shed ere now, I’the | 
olden time, ; 

Ere human statute purg’d tho gentle weal 
Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d | 
Too terrible for the ear the times have been, i 
That, when the biams weie out, tho man would ihe, | 
And tliere an end but now', they use again, j 

With twenty moital murders on their crowns, 

And push us liom our stools This is more strange [ 
Than such a murder is | 

Lady M My woithy loid. 

Your noble fi lends do lack you | 

Mach I do forget — 

Do not muse at me, my most woithy fiicuds , 

I have a strange mfiimity, wduch is nothing 
To those that know me Come, love and health to , 
all , i 

Then I ’ll sit down Give me some wine, fiU * 

fuU ^ 

I dunk to the geneial joy ot tho wliole table, I 

Ghost rises 

\ 

^ And to our dear friend Banquo, whom wo miss , 

\ Would he were here ! to all, and him, wo thirst, 

I And all to aU 

I Lords Our duties, and the pledge 

I Mach, Avaunt ’ and quit my siglit ’ Lot tho 

I earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrow less, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
j Which thou dost glare with 1 i 

j Lady M Think of this, good peersj 

But as a thing of custom • ’tis no other ; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of tho time. 

Macb, What man dare, I dare . 
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Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, j 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves \ 

Shall never tremble , Or, bo alive again, | 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; | 

If trembling I inhibit**^ thee, protest me \ 

The baby of a girl Hence, horrible shadow * \ 

[Ghost disappears < 
Unreal mockery, hence ! — Why, so , — being gone, \ 
I am a man again. — Pray you, sit still, j 

*Lady M You have displac’d the mirth, broke | 
the good meeting, | 

With most admir’d disorder | 

Mach, Can such things be, : 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? You make me 
strange 

Even to the disposition that I ow e,'*' 

When now I think you can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

Wlien mine are blanch’d with fear 
IRosse. What sights, my lord? 

Lady M I pray you, speak not , he grows worse 
and worse , 

Question enrages him . at once, good night — 

Stand not upon tho order of your going, 

But go at once, 

Len Good night, and better health 

Attend his majesty I 

Lady M, A kind good night to all I 

[ Lxeunt Loi ds and Atteu 
Mach, It will have blood, they say, blood wiU 
have blood 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
speak , 

Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
forth 

The secret’ st man of blood — Wliat is the night ? 
Lady M Almost at odds with morning, which is 
which. 

I Mach, How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his 
person, 

[ At our great bidding 

Lady M Did you send to him, sir ? 

Mach I hear it by the way , but I will send . 
There ’s not a one of them, but iii his house 
T keep a servant foe’d I wull to-morrow, 

(Betimes I wiU,) unto the weird sisters 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good. 
All causes shall give way ; I am m blood 
8tept m so far, that, should I wade no more, 
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Returning were as tedious as go o’er • 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann’d. 

Lady M You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep 

Mach Come, we’ll to sleep: My strange and 
self-abuse 

Is tho mitiate fear, that wants hard use 

Wo are yet but young in deed. \^Lxeuni, 

8CENE Y -^The Heath, 

Thunder Unter Hecate, meeting the Three 
WiTCUEB 

Witch Wliy, how now, Hecate ? you look 
angerly 

Hec Have I not reason, beldams, as you are. 
Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 

In riddles, and affairs of death , 

And I, tho mistress of your charms, 

Tho close contiiver of all harms. 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath boon but for a way w aid son. 

Spiteful, and wrathful , who, as others do, 

Loves for his own ends, not for you 
But make amends now Get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron'^^ 

Meet me i’ tho morning ; thithor ho 
Will come to know his destiny 
Your vessels, and your spells, provide, 

Your charms, and every thing beside . 

I am for the air , this night 1 ’ll spend 

Unto a dismal-fatal end 

Great business must bo wrought ere noon ; 

; Upon the corner of the moon 
j There hangs a vaporous drop profound , 

I I ’ll catch it ere it come to ground 
And that, distill’ d by magic shghts,^ 

Shall raise such artificial sprights. 

As, by the strength of their illusion. 

Shall draw him on to his confusion • 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bovo wisdom, grace, and fear : 

And you all know, security 
Is mortal’s chiefest enemy. 

Song, [WithinJ] away, come away, 

Hark, I am call’d ; my little spint, see, 

: Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 

1st Witch, Come, let ’s make haste ; she ’ll soon 
; be back again. [Rxeunt 
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SCENE VI. — Eores. A Boom in the Balace. 

Enter Lenox and another Lord. 

Len* My fonner speeches have but hit your 
thoughts, 

Which can interpret further only, I say. 

Things have been strangely borne The gracious 
Duncan 

Wa^ pitied of Macbeth marry, he was dead . — 
And the right valiant Banquo walk’d too late , 
W^hom, you may say, ir it please }^ou, Fleance 
kill’d, 

For Fleance fled Men must not i\alk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It w^as for Malcolm, and for Donalbam, 

To kill their gracious father ? damned fact 1 
How it did grieve Macbeth ’ did lie not straight. 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That wcie the slaves of drink, and thralls of 
sleep ? 

Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 
For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive, 

To hear the men deu}'' it So that, I say, 

Jfe has boriio all things well and 1 do think, 

That, had he Duncan’s sons under liia key, 

(As, an ’t please heaven, he shall not,) they should 
find 

What 'twere to kill a father , so should Fleance 
But, peace I — for from broad words, and ’cause be 
fad’d 

Ills presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear. 


Macduff lives in disgrace ‘ Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows lumself ? 

Lord The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court , and is receiv’d 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 

Takes fiom his high respect Thither Macduff 

Is gone to pray the holy king, on his aid 

To wake Northumberland, and warlike ISiward 

That, by the help of these, (with him above 

To ratify the work,) we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights , 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 

Ail which we pine for now Amd this report 
Hath so exasperate the king, that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war 

Len Sent ho to Macduff ? 

Lord Ho did and with an absolute, “ Sir, not I,” 
The cloudy messenger turns mo his back, 

Ajid hums , as who should say, “ You ’ll rue the 
time 

That clogs me wuth this answer.” 

Len And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere ho come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d ’ 

Lord My prayers with him’ [^Exeunt 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I . — A darJc Caee In the middle^ a 
Cauldron hoilmg* 

Thunder. Enter the Three Witches. 

Witch Thnce the bnnded cat hath mew’d 
2nd Witch. Thrice , and once the hedge-pig 
whin’d, 

8/*d Witch Harper cries ^ — ’Tis time, ’tis time 
Witch Round about the cauldron go ; 

In the poison’d entrails throw 

Toad, that under coldest stone. 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Swelter’d vemon sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot ! 


All Double, double toil and trouble 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2nd Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake : 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

W ool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blmd-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

8rd Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of woU , 
Witches’ mummy ; maw, and gulf, 
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Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 

Boot of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

G«ll of goat, and slips of yew, 

Silver’d in the moon’s eclipse , 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-dehver’d by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab : 
i Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron,^'^ 
j For the ingredients of our cauldron 
I All, Double, double toil and tiouble; 

' Fire, bum , and, cauldron, bubble 
I 2nd Witch, Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 

I Then the cliarm is firm and good. 

JEnter Hecate, and the other T/trca Witches. 

Jlec, O, well done ! I commend your pains ; 

And every one shall share i’ the gams. 

And now about the cauldron sing. 

Like elves and fames in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put m. 

I SONG I 

I Black spints and white, | 

' Red spints and grey ; ! 

, Mingle, mingle, mingle, | 

j You that mmglo may, | 

I 2nd Witch, By the pricking of my thumbs, | 

Something wicked this way comes . 

Open, locks, 'whoever knocks 

! Enter Macbeth. 

Mach, How now, you scciet, black, and mid- 
night hags ? 

What is *t you do ? 

All A deed without a name. 

Mach I cdnjure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe’er you come to know it,) answer me ; 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Agamst the churches , though tlie yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed com be lodg’d, and trees blown 
down ; 

Though castles topple on them warders* heads ; 

I Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the trea- 
sure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken, answer mo 
To what I ask you. 

Witch, * Speak. 

2nd Witch, Demand 

1 Srd Witch We’ll answer. 
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Witch Say, if thoud’st rather '^^ar it from 
our mouths, 

Or from our masters’ ? 

Mach, Call them, let me sec them 

let Witch, Pour in sow’s blood, that hath 
eaten 

Her nine farrow ; grease, that ’s sweaten 
From tlie murderer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

All, Come, high, or low j 

Thyself, and office, deftly show. 

Thunder, An Apparition of an armed Head rises 

Mach, Tell me, thou unknown power. 

Witch He knows thy tlio light , 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought 

App Macbeth 1 Macbeth ’ Macbeth ! beware 
Macduff, 

Beware the thane of Fife — Dismiss me — Euoiigli 

[^Descends 

Mach Wliate’er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks ; 

Thou hast harp’d my fear aright — But one word 
more — 

Ist Witch He will not be commanded Here ’s 
another, 

More potent than the first 

Thunder An Apparition of a hloody Child rues 

App, Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbetli ’ — 

Mach Had I three ears, I ’d hear thee 
App, Be bloody, bold, 

And resolute laugh to scorn the power ot man, 
For none of woman bom shall harm Macbeth 

[Descends 

Mach, Then live, Macduff, What need 1 tear of 
thee ? 

But yet I ’ll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate thou shalt not live , 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies. 

And sleep m spite of thunder — What is this, 

Thwnder, An Apparition of a Child crowned^ with 
a Tree %n hvs liandy rues. 

That rises like the issue of a kmg ; 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

All, Listen, but speak not. 

App, Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chases, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
: Shall come against him. [Descends 
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Macb. That will never be , ^ 

^ Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree ] 

Unfix his earth-bound root ? sweet bodements ^ ; 

good I I 

BebeUIous head, rise never, till the wood j 

Of Bimam nse, and our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath \ 

To time, and mortal custom — Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing , Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell so much,) shall Banquo’s issue ever 
lleign in this kingdom ? 

^11, Seek to know no more 

3fach I will be satisfied deny me this, 

And an eternal curse fall on you ’ Let me 
j know — 

Why sinks that cauldron ? and what noise is this ? 

[ Jlanihoy^ 

^st Which Show^ 2ndWiicli Show^ ^rdWdeh 
Show ^ 

All Show his eyes, and grieve his heart , 

Come like shadows, so depart 

JEight Kings appear, and pass ovo the Stage in 
Older , the last with a Glass in Ins Hand , Bai^- 
qvo following 

Macb Tliou art too like the spiiit of Banqno , 
down ^ 

Thy crown does sear mine e}e-bal1s — And thy 
han,®^ 

Thou other gold-bound biow, is like tlie first — 

A third is like the former — hhltliy hags f 
Why do you show me this ? — A fourth ? — Start, 
eyes ’ 

What’ will the line stretch out to the (rack of 
doom ? 

Another yet ? — A seventh ? — I ’ll sec no moie — 

I And yet the eighth appears, who bears a gbiss, 
Which shows me many more , and some I see. 

That tJNO-fold balls and treble sceptres cariy^ 
Horrible sight ’ — Ay, new, I see, ’tis true , 

For the blood-boltor’d^^ Banqno smiles upon me. 
And points at them for his — What, is this so ? 

Witch Ay, sir, all this is so — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazcdly ?— 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his aprights, 

And show the best of our delights , 

I ’ll charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antique round 
That this great king may kindly say, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Music The Witches dance, and vanish, 
Mach, Where are they ? G-one ? — I^et this per- 
nicious hour 


Stand aye accursed m the calendar! — ' 

Come m, without there I j 

Enter Lenox. 

Len What ’s your grace’s will ? 

Mach Saw' you the wend sisters ? 

Len No, my lord. 

Mach Came the} not by you ? 

I^en No, indeed, my lord 

Mach Infected bo the air wheioon they ride , 

And damn’d, all those tliat trust them ’ — I did hear 
The galloping of horse Who was ’t came hy ? 

IjCH ’Tis two oi three, my lord, that bring yon 
word, 

Macduff IS fled to England. 

Mach Fled to England ? 

J^en Ay, my good lord 

Mach Time, tlion anticipat’st my dread explo ts 
The fiighty pin pose never is o’citook, 

Unless the deed go with it From tins moment, 

The vei} fiistlings of my hcait slmll Ix!' 

The fiistlings of mv hand And (weii now 
To Clown my ihougbis wulh acts, bo it thought and 
done : 

The castle of Macduff 1 will surprise 
Seize upon Fift‘, gi\e to tlie edge o’ the swwd 
IFis wife, hiB babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That liaco his lino No boasting like a fool , 

Tins deed I ’ll do, before this purpose cool 

But no moic sights’ —Wlu'rc are these gentlemen? 

Come, bring mo w lieic tln^y are [KteuM 

SCENE II — Fife A Boom in IMacdiift’s Castle, 

Enter Lady AIachufe, her Son, and llossB 

L Macd What had he done, to make him fly 
the land ? 

Bosse You must have patience, madam. 

Jj Macd, lie had none. 

His flight was madness ; When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors 

Jlosse You know not, i 

Whether it was his insdom, or his fear 

L Macd Wisdom ’ to leave his wdc, to leave , i 
his babes, j | 

IBs mansion, and Ins titles, in a place | j 

From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not; 

Ho wants the natural touch, for the poor wien, j , 
The moat diminutive of birds, will fight, \ 

Her young ones in her nest, against the oisl i 

All 18 the fear, and nothing is the love ; 

As little 18 the wusdom, where the flight I 

So runs against all reason. 
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SCENE III. 


liosse Mj dearest coz’, j 

I pi ay you, school yourself but, for your husband, \ 
lie IS noble, wise, judicious, and best knows > 

The fits o’ tlie season I dare not speak much \ 

further . < 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, | 
And do not know ourselves ; w hen we hold rumour | 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, | 
Hut float upon a wild and violent sea, | 

Each way, and move — I take my leave of you \ 
Shall not be long but I ’ll bo here again j 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward | 
To what they weic before — My pretty cousin, \ 

Blessing upon you * | 

L. Macd Father’d he is, and yet he ’s fatherless. 
^osse I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, j 
It would be my disgrace, and } our discomfort \ 
I take my leave at once [IJxU Eosse \ 

Ij Macd Sirrah, your father's dead , \ 

And what will you do now ? How will you live ? 

Son As birds do, mother 

X Macd. What, with woiins and flies? 

Son With what I get, I mean, and so do they 
X Macd Poor bud thou’dst never fear the 
not, nor hmo, | 

The pit-fall, nor the gm. | 

Son Why should I, mother ? Poor birds they | 
are not set lor. 

, My father is not dead, for all your raying I 

X. Macd Yea, he is dead , how wilt thou do for 
a father ? 

Son Kay, how' will you do for a luisbaud? 

X Macd. Why, I cun buy me twenty at any 
market. 

Son Then you ’ll buy ’em to sell again 
X. Macd Thou speak’st with all thy wit, and 
yet I’faith, 

With wit enough for thee 

Son W as my father a traitor, mother ? 

X. Macd Ay, that he was. 

Son What is a traitor? 

X. Macd Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son And be all iraitois, that do so ? 

X Macd Every one that does so, is a tiaitor, 
and must bo hanged 

San And must they all be hanged, that swear 
and lie ? 

X Macd. Every one 

Son Who must hang them 

L Macd. Why, the honest meti. 

Son Then the liars and swearers are fools : for 
there are liars and swearers enough to beat the 
honest men, and hang up them. 


X Macd Now God help thoe, poor monkey ^ 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son If he were dead, you ’d weep for him ; if 
you would not, it were a good sign that I should 
quickly have a new father 

X Macd. Poor prattler I how thou talk’st. 

JEnter a Messenger. 

Mess Bless you, fair daino ! I am not to you 
known, 

Though m your state of honour I am perfect 
I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly . 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found hero , hence, with your little ones 
To fright you thus, metliiuks, I am too savage , 

To do worse to you, were fell cruelty. 

Which 13 too nigh your peisou Heaven preserve 
you’ 

I dare abide no longer Mess 

X Macd Whither should 1 fly ? 

I have done no harm But 1 leineinber now 
I am 111 this earthly world , w her(‘, to do liarm, 

Is often laudable to do good, sometime, 

Accounted dangeious folly Why then, alas’ 

Ho I put up that womanly defence, 

To say, I have done no harm ? W hat are these 

faces ? 

JSntcr Muidorcrs. 

Mur AYliero is your husband ? 

X Macd I hope, in no place so unsanctilicd, 
Where such as thou may’st find him 

Mur, Ho ’a a traitor. 

Son. Thou li’st, thou shag-ear’d viilain.^^ 

Mur What, you egg ? \^Stahhing him. 

Young fry of treachoiy ? 

Son Ho has killed me, mother j 

liun away, I pray you [^Diee. 

\JLxit L Macd , crying murder^ and ^pursued 
hy the Muiderors. 

SCENE III.— England. A Room in the King^e 
JRalacc 

ILnter Malcolm and MacduI’E. 

Mai Let us seen: out some desolate shade, and 
there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword , and, like good men 
; Bestride our down-fall’n birthdom: Each new 
mom, 

New widows howl j new orjflians cry , new sorrows 


ACT IT. 


MACBETH 


SCENE 1)1 


Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds i 

As if it felt with Scotland, and^yelFd out 
Like syllable of dolour 

Mai. What I believe, I ’ll wad , ^ 

What know, believe , and, what I can redress, 

As I shall find the time to friend, I wdl 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance 
This tyrant, wdioso solo name blisters our tongues, : 
Was once thought honest you have lov’d him 
well , 

He hath not touch’d you yet I am young , but 
something 

You may deserve of him through me , and w isdom 
To offer up a w eak, poor, innocent lamb, \ 

To appease an angry god j 

Macd I am not treachcious < 

Mai Blit Macbeth is ! 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 

In an imperial charge But ’crave your pardon , 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose 
Angels are bright still, though the brightf^st fell 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 

Yet grace must still look so 

Macd T ha\ e lost my hopes 

Mai Perchance, e\en theic, where I did find 
my doubts 

Why in that rawness left you wife, and child, 

(Those pre( lous motives, those strong knots of 
love,) 

Without leave-taking ? — I pray >ou. 

Let not my jealousies bo your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties — You may be rightly just. 
Whatever I shall think 

Macd Bleed, bleed, poor country ^ 

Gieat tyranny, lay thou thy basis suie, 

Por goodness daies not check thce^ wear thou thy 
wrongs, 

Thy title is afeer’d’ — Pare thee well, lord 
I would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s m the tyrant’s giasp, 

I And the rich East to boot 

Mai. Be not offended 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you 
I think, our country sinks beneath the yoke , 

It weeps, it bleeds , and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds I think, withal. 

There would be hands uplifted in my right , 

And here, from giacious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands But, for all this, 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before 


More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 

By him that shall succeed. 

Macd What should he be ? 

Mai It IS myself I meaci . in w^hom 1 know 
All the paiticulars of Mce so grafted. 

That, when they shall be open’d, black Macbeth 
Will bcem'as pure as snow , and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With iny confinclcss haiins 

Macd Not in the legions 

Of hoi lid hell, can come a devil moic damn’d 
In cmIs, to top Macbeth ' 

3Jal I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, smaeking of every sin 
That has a name But there ’s no bottom, none. 

In my \olupiiiousness your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of m) lust , and my desire 
All contment impediments would o’er-bear, 

Thai did ojipose my w ill Better Macbeth, 

Than such a one to reigii 

Macd Bounilloss intemperance 

111 iiatuie IS a i\ianny , it hath been 
The nntimt'ly emptving of the hi]>py throne. 

And fall of many kings Jlut fear not yet 
To take upon }ou what is youis you may 
Conve) your plcasuies ni a spicious plenty. 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so liood-wmk 
We have w'dling dames enough , there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As v\ill to greatness dinlicatc themselves, 

Pmdiiig it so mclin’d 

Mai AVitli this, there growls, 

In my most ill-composed afloLtion, sueli 
A staiichless aval ice, that, w^eic 1 king, 

I should cut olf the nobles for then lands , 

Desiie Ins jewels, and this other’s house 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger moie , that 1 should forgo 
Quaricls unjust against the good, and loyal, 

I Destroying them foi w^ealth 

3Iacd This avarice 

Sticks deeper , grows wath more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeding lust and it hath been 
The sw'ord of our slain kings Yet do not feai* , 
Scotland hath foysoiis to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own All these are poi table, 

With other graces weigh’d 

Mai But I have none . The king-becommg 
graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bountv, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 


AOT IV. MACBETH. sobnjk iii. 


Enter a Doctor. 


Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them ; but abound 
In the division of each several ciime, 

Acting it many ways Nay, had I power, I should : 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 
AJl unity on earth. 

Macd, 0 ScoiLuid’ Scotland* 

Mai, If such a one be fit to govern, speak . 

I am as 1 have spoken. 

Macd. Pit to govern * 

No, not to live — O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptcr’d. 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days agaui ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy tliroiie 
By his own interdiction stands occurs’ d, 

And does blaspheme his breed ? — Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted knag, the queen, that bore 
thee, 

Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she hved Fare thee well I 
These evils, thou repeat’ st upon thyself, 

Have banish’d me from Scotland — 0, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here ! 

Mai, Macdiifi, this noble passion, 

Child of nitegrity, hath from my soul 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Mac- 
beth 

By many of these trams hath sought to win mo 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
j Unspeak mine own detraction , here abjuio 
The tamts and blames I laid upon my sell. 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was loisworn , 

Scarcely have coveted whut was mine own 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow , and dehght 
No less m truth, than life . my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself. What I am truly, 

Is thine, and my poor country’s, to command . 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warhko men, 

All ready at a pomt, was setting forth . 

Now we’ll together , And the chance, of goodness, 
Be like our warranted quarrel Why are you 
sileut P 

Maed. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once, 

Tis hard to reconcile. 
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Mai Well, more anon — Comes the king forth, ' 
I pray you ? 

Doct, Ay, sir there are a crew of wretched souls. 
That stay his cure . their malady convinces 
The great assay of ait , but, at Ins touch, 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 

They presently amend. 

Mai, I thank you, doctor. 

\^Ex%t Doct. 

Macd What’s the disease he means ? 

Mai ’Tis call’d the evil . 

A most miraculous work in this good king , 

Which often, since my here-remain in Eugland, - 
I have seen hmi do. How he sohcits heaven, 
Himsell* best knows . but strangely- visited people. 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of suigery, ho cures , 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on With holy prayers . and ’tis spoken,- 
To the succeeduig royalty ho leaves 
The healing beuedictjon With this strange virtue, 
Ho hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne. 

That spcaJc him lull of grace. 

Enter Eosse. 

Macd See, who comes here ? 

Mai My country man , but yet 1 know him not. 
Macd My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither, 
Mai 1 know him now . Good God, betimes re- 
move 

The means that make us strangers * 

Bo6se Sir, Amen. 

Macd Stands ScotLind where it did ? 

Eosse Alas, poor country , 

Almost afraid to know itself* It cannot 
Bo called our mother, but our grave . where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile , 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the 
air. 

Are made, not mark’d ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy , the dead man’s knell 
la there scarce ask’d, fev who ; and good men’s hve# 
Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying, or ere they sicKen. 

Macd 0, relation, 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Mai, What is the newest grief ? 

Eosse, That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does xny wife P 



MACBETH. 


SCFNF in. 


ACT IV. 


Mosae Why, well. 

Macd And all my children ? | 

Hosae Well too 

Macd, The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace ? 
Roase No , they were well at peace, when I did 
leave them 

Macd Be not a niggard of your speech, Uow 
goes it ? 

lloaae When I came hither to transport the ti- 
dings, 

Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out , 

Which was to my belief witness’d the rather. 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot 
Now IS the time of help , your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women light, 

To doff their dire distresses 

Mai Be it their comfort, 

We are coming thither gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men ; 

An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Chiistcndom gives out 

Itoaae ’AVould I could ans^\er 

This comfort with the like ’ But I have words. 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air. 

Where hearing should not latch them 
Macd What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fec-gricf, 

13 iH' to some single breast ? 

Roa'iC No mind, that’s honest. 

But in it shares some woo , though the main part 
Pertains to you alone 

Macd If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it 

liossG Let not your ears despise my tongue for 
ever, 

Winch shall possess them witli tin lieaviest sound, 
That ever yet they heard 

Macd Humph ! I guess at it 

Boase Your castle is surpris’d, your iMfe, and 
babes, 

Savagely slaughter’d to relate the manner. 

Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer. 

To add the death of you 

Mai Merciful heaven ^ — 


What, man ^ ne’er pull your hat upon your brows , 
Hive sorrow words the grief, that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break 
Macd My childien too ? 

Basse, Wife, children, servants, al' 

That could be found 

Macd And I must bo from thence 

My wife kill’d too ? 

Bosse I have said 

Mai Be comforted 

Let’s make us mod’emes of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly gnef 

Macd He has no children. — All my pretty ones ? i 
Did you say all ? — O, hell-kite ! — All ? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell swoop ? 

Mai Dispute it bke a man 

Macd, I shall do so , 

But I must also feel it as a man 
I cannot but remember such things were, I 

That V ere most precious to me — Did heaven look ^ 
on, I 

And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, i 
They v ere all struck for thee ’ nauglit that I am, j 
Not for their own dements, but for mine, i 

Fell slaughter on their souls Heaven rest them 
now * I 

Mai Be tins the whetstone of your sword let ' 
grief 

Convert to anger , blunt not the heart, enrage it 
Macd O, I could play the woman with muio eyes. 

And braggart with ray tongue’ But, gentle 

heaven. 

Cut short .ill intermission , front to front. 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself, 
AVithin my sword’s length set him , it he ’scape. 
Heaven foigivo him too ’ 

Mai, This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king , our power is ready ; 

I Our Lack is nothing but our leave Macbeth 
I Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Beceive what cheer you 
may ; 

The night is long, that never finds the day 

f ’Exeunt 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I — Dimsmane. A Boom in the Castle, 

Enter a Doctor of Fhtjstc^ and a watting Gentle- 
womaa. 

Boot. I have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth m your report. When was 
it she last walked p 

Qent, Smce his majesty went into the field,®® I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her night- 
gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, 
fold it, wnte upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and 
again return to bed ; yet all this while in a most 
fast sleep. 

Boot, A great perturbation in nature ’ to receive 
I at once the benefit of sleep, and do the eflects of 
watching, — In this slumbry agitation, besides her 
walkmg, and other actual performances, what, at 
any time, have you heard her say ? 

Oent* That, sir, which I will not report after her 
Boot, You may, to mo , and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Oent Neither to you, nor any one , havmg no 
witness to confirm my speech 

Enter Lady Maobetu, with a Taper, 

Lo you, here she comes * This is her very guise ; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand 
I close. 

Boct, How came she by that light ? 

Gent, Why, it stood by her she has hght by 
her contmually , *ti8 her command, 

Boct, You see, her eyes are open, 

Gent, Ay, but their sense is shut 
Boct What is it she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 

Gent, It IS an accustomed action with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands ; I liave known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M Yet here ’s a spot. 

Boct, Hark, she speaks . I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the 
more strongly. 

Lady M Out, damned spot I out, I say One , 

Two, Why, then *ti8 time to do*t Hell is 

murky ! — Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and afear’d ? 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can 
call our power to account ? — Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood in 
himP 
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Boct, Do you maik that ? 

Lady M, The thane of Fife had a wife ; Where 

is she now ? What, will those hands ne’er be 

clean ? — No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ that • 
you mar all with this starting. 

Boct Go to, go to , you have known what you 
should not 

Gent She has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that Heaven knows what she has known 

Lady M Here ’s the smell of the blood still all 
th e perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten^ this httle 
hand Oh! oh! oh! ^ 

Boct What a sigh is there ’ The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Oent, I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom, for the dignity of the whole body. 

Boct Well, well, well, — 

Oent, ’Pray God, it be, sir. 

Boct This disease is beyond my practice Yet 
I have known those which have walked in their 
sleep, who have died holdy m their beds 

Lady M Wash your hands, put on your night- 
I gown, look not so pale — I tell you yet again 
Banquo’s buried , he cannot come out of his grave. 

Boct, Even so P 

Lady M To bed, to bed , there ’s knocking at 
I the gate Come, come, come, come, give mo your 
hand, What’s done, cannot be undone To bed, 

: to bed, to bed. [^Ejuit Lady Mach 

Boct, Will she go now to bed P 

Gent, Directly 

Boct, Foul whispermgs are abroad. Unnatural 
deeds 

I Do breed unnatural troubles . Infected imnds 
: To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

I More needs she the divine, than the physician. — 
God, God, forgive us all ! Look after her ; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And Btdl keep eyes upon her — So, good night, 
i My mind she has mated, and amaz’d my sight . 

: I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent Good night, good doctor. \Exeunt 

SCENE H — The Cowntry near Dunsmane 

; Enter i with Brim and Colours, Mentbth, Cath- 
KESS, Angus, Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Ment, The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 


ACT 


MACBETH. 


Hj 8 uncle Siward, and the good Macduff 
Revenges bum in them for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the gnm alarm, 

Excite the mortified man 
Ang Near Bimam wood 

Shall we well meet them , that way are they 
coming 

Cath Who knows, if Donalbain be with his 
brother ? 

Len Eor certain, sir, he is not I have a file 
Of all the gentry , there is Siward’ s son, 

And many unrough youths, that even now 
Protest their first of manhood 

Ment What does the tyrant ? 

Cath G-reat Dunsmane he strongly fortifies 
Some say, he *s mad , others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury but, for certain, 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
AVithin the belt of rule 

jing Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands , 

Now minutely revolts upbraid Ins faitli-breach , 
Those he commands, move only in command 
Nothing in love now does ho feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief 

Ment Who then shall blame 

His pester’d senses to recoil, and stait. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there ? 

Cath Well, march we on. 

To give obedience where ’tis truly ow ’d 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal , 

And with him pour we, in our country’s purge, 
Each drop of us 

Len Or so much as it needs. 

To dew the sovereign flow er, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnara. 

[Exeunt^ marching 

SCENE III — Dunsmane A JRoom in the Caatle, 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants 

Mach Bring me no more reports , let them fly 
all, 

Till Bimam wood remove to Dunsmane, 

I cannot taint with fear. What ’s the boy Mal- 
colm P 

Was he not born of wmman ? The spirits that 
know 

All mortal consequents, pronounc’d me thus : 

“ Fear not, Macbeth ; no man, that bom of 
woman 


SOETO ni. 


-Then fly, false 


Shall e’er have power on thee.**- 
thanes. 

And mingle with the English epicures • 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear 

Enter a Servant 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon 1 • 
Where gott’st thou that goose look ? 

Serv There is ten thousand 

Mach. Geese, villain P 

Serv. Soldiers, sir 

Mach Go, pnek thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy What soldiers, patch P 
Death of thy soul * those Imen cheeks of thme 
Are counsellors to fear What soldiers, whey-face P 
Serv The English force, so please you 
Mach Take thy face hence — Seyton* — I am 
sick at heart, 

Wlicn I behold — Seyton, I say ^ — This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have liv’d long enough . my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 

And that which should accompany old age, 

A 3 honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but, m their stead. 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Winch the poor heart would fain deny, but dare 
not 

Seyton ^ 

Enter Settoh. 

Spy What is your gracious pleasure P 
Mach. What news more P 

Sey. All is confirm’d, my lord, which was re- 
ported 

Mach I ’ll fight, till from my bones my flesh be 
hack’d 

Give me my armour 

Sey ’Tib not needed yet 

Mach, I ’ll put it on. 

Send out more horses, skirr the country round , 
Hang those that talk of fear — Give me muie ar- 
mour. — 

How does your patient, doctor ? 

Boot. Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 

That keep her from her rest 

Mach, Cure her of that 

Caust thou not minister to a mmd diseas’d ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow , 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
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Cleanse the stufTd hosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself 
Mach Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of 
it — 

Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff — 
Seyton, send out — Doctor, the thanes fly from 
me — 

Jome, sir, despatch — If thou could’st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease. 

And purge it to a sound and pristine licalth, 

I would applaud tliee to the very echo. 

That should applaud again — Pull ’t off, I say — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 

W ould scour these English hence ? — llearest thou 
of them ? 

Doct Ay, my good lord , your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something 

Mach, Brmg it after me 

I will not be afraid of death and bane. 

Till Birriam forest come to Dunsinane \_Exit, | 
Doct WevQ I from Dunsinane away and clear. 
Profit again sliould hardly draw me here. 

SCENE IV. — Cowntry near Dunsinane . A Wood 
%n vieuo I 

Enter, with Drum and Colours, Malcolm, old j 
SiWAiii) and Ins SoK, MACDUir, Mlntlth, \ 
Catuness, Angus, Lenox, Eosse, and Soldieis, 
mai ching | 

Mai Cousins, I hope, the days are nwir at liand. 
That chambers will be safe. i 

Ment We doubt it nothing | 

Siw What wood is this before us ? \ 

Ment, The wood of Biraam \ 

Mai, Let every soldier hew him down a bough, i; 
And bear *t before him , thereby shall \Ne shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err m report of us. 

Sold It shall be done 

Siw, We learn no other, but the confident tyrant : 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our sotting down before ’t 

Mai. *Tis his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to bo given. 

Both more and less have given lum the revolt ; 

And none servo with him but constrained thmgs, 
Whose hearts are absent too 
Macd, Let our just censures 

^Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Si 


Stw The time approaches, 

That will with due decision make us know 
What wo shall say we have, and what we owe 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate 
Towards which, advance the ^\ar 

\ Exeunt, marching, 

SCENE y — Dunsmane Within the Castle 

Enter, with Drums and Colours, Macbeth, Set- 
ton, and Soldiers 

Mach, Hang out our banncis on the outward 
walls , 

The cry is still, “They come ” Our castle’s 
strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn, here let them lie, 

Till famine, and the ague, eat them up 
Were they not forc’d with those rhat should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, board to bcird, 
And beat them backwaid home What is that 
noise ? \_A ay within, of Women, 

Sey It IS the cry of women, my good lord 
Mach I have almost foigot the taste of fears 
The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a mght-slirick , and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life wcie in’t I have supp’d full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me — Wheieloio was that cry ? 
Sey The queen, iny loid, is dead 
Mach She sliould have died licieafter, 

Tlieie would have been a tune tor such a word — > 
To-inorrow, and to-moriow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps m this petty pace fiom day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded tune , 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow , a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound aiid fury. 

Signifying nothing 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com’st to use thy tongue , thy story quickly 
Mess Gracious my loid, 

I shall report that wLich I say I saw, 

But know not how to do it. 

Mach Weil, say, sir. 

Mess As I did stand my w^atch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought^ 
Tho wood began to move. 
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Mao, Liar, and slave ’ 

• [^Striking him. 

Mess, Let me endure your wrath, if’t be not so . 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

I say, a moving grove, 

Mach, If thou speak’ st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Tdl famine cling thee if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much — 

I I pull in resolution , and begin 
I To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

I That lies like truth Pear not, till Birnam wood 
I Do come to Duusmane — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsmano — Arm, arm, and out ^ — 
If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying hero 
I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now un- 
done — 

, Ring the alarum bell —Blow, wind * come, wrack* 
At least w^e ’ll die with harness on our back 
1 \J&xeunt 

SCENE YI — The same A Flam before the 
Castle 


SCENE VII . — The same Another Fart of the 
Flam, 

Enter Maobeth 

Mach They have tied mo to a stake ; I cannot fly. 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. — What ’s 
he. 

That was not bom of woman P Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter young Siwaed. | 

I 

Yo, Stw, What is thy name P : 

Mach Thou’lt bo afraid to hear it. 

Yo Sm, No , though thou caU’st thyself a 
hotter name 
Than any is m hell. 

Mach My name’s Macbeth. 

Yo Siw The devil himself could not pronounce 
a title 

More hateful to mme ear. 

Mach No, nor more fearful. 

Yo Stw Thou best, abhorred tyrant, with my 
sword 

I ’ll prove the he thou speak’ st. 

[They fight y and young SiW. ts slam, 
Mach Thou wast born of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. [Exit, 

Alarums, Enter Maoduff. 

Macd That way the noise is . — Tyrant, show 
thy face ; 

If thou be’st slam, and with no stroke of mine. 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me stilL 
I cannot stiike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hir’d to bear their staves , either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbattcr’d edge, 

I sheath again undeeded. There thou should’ st be ; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited Let me find him, fortune! 

And more I beg not. [Exit, Alarum, 

Enter Malcolm and old Siwabd. 

Siw This way, my lord , — the castle’s gently 
render’d 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight ; 

The noble thanes do bravely m the war ; 

The day almost itself professes yours, 

And little is to do 

Mai We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siw Enter, sir, the castle. 

[Exeunt, Alarum, 

Re-enter Maobeth. 

Mach Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Mlicduff. 

Macd, Turn, hell-hound, turn 

Mach, Of all men else I have avoided thee : 
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i Entery with Diums and Colours, Malcolm, old 
I SiWAiiT), Macduff, ^c , and tJicir A) my, with 
I ! Boughs 

Mai Now near enough , your leavy screens 
throw down, 

' And show like tliosc you are — Ton, woithy uncle, 

I Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 

' Lead our fii st battle w^ortliy Macduff, and wc. 
Shall tako upon us what else remains to do, 

I According to our order. 

Siw Pare you well — 

Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 

Let 113 be beaten, if we cannot fight 

Macd Make all our trumpets speak , give them 
j all breath, 

I Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

[Exeunt Alarums contmued 
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ACT T. 

( 

But get tliee back, my soul is too mucb charg’d 
With blood of thme already. 

Macd. I have no words, 

My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out I [They fight 

Mach, Thou losest labour . 

As easy may’st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed . 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman bom. 

Maed, Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv’d. 

Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Mach, Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part man I 
And be these jugghng fiends no mure believ’d, 

That palter with us m a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. — I ’ll not fight with thee 
Macd, Then yield thee, coward, 

And hve to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 

We ’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole ; and underwnt, 

“ Here may you see the tyrant.” 

Mach, I ’ll not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse 
Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, bemg of no woman bom, ’ 
Tet I will try the last : Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff , 

And damn’d be him that first cries, ‘‘Hold, enough ” 

[TJoeeunt, fi ghting 

Retreat, Flourish, Re-enter, with Drum and 
Colours, Malcolm, Old Siwaed, Bosse, Lenoi, 
Angus Cathness, Menteth, and Soldiers. 

Mai, I would, the friends we miss were safe 
arriv’d. 

Siw, Some must go off. and yet, by these I see, 
Bo great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai, Macduff is missmg, and your noble son. 
Rosse Tour son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s 
debt : 

He only liv’d but tiU he was a man ; 

I The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 


In the unshrinking station where he fought, 

But like a man he died. < 

Then he is dead ? 

Rosse Ay, and brought off the field • your cause 
of sorrow 

Must not be measur’d by his worth, for then 
It hath no end 

Siw, Had he his hurts before P 

Rosse Ay, on the front 

8iw Why then, Ghid’s soldier be he I 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so his knell is knoll’d 
Mai, He ’s worth more sorrow, 

And that I ’ll spend for himr 

Stw, He ’s worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score 
So, God be with him ^ — Here comes newer comfort. 

Re-enter Macduee, with Macbeth’s Mead on a 
Role, 

Macd, Hail, king’ for so thou art. Behold, 
where stands 

The usurper’s cursed head . the time is free 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation m their mmds ; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine, — 

Hail, king of Scotland ! 

All, King of Scotland, hail ’ 

[Flourish, 

Mai We shall not spend a large expense of time, 
Before we reckon with your several loves. 

And make us even with you. My thanes and 
kinsmen. 

Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam’d What ’s more to do. 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — 

As calling home our exil’d friends abroad, 

That fled the snares of watchful tyranny , 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-hke queen ; 
Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life , — This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

We will perform in measure, time, and place: 

So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 

[Flouruh, FxcunU 
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* W7im the battle a lost and icoiu 
That 18 , the battle in which Macbeth was then en- 
gaged. 

* There to meet with Macbeth 
This line is most unmusical, and evidently imperfect , 
something has been accidentally omitted from it The 
poet, Pope, leads — there I go to meet Macbeth , and 
Mr Capell inserts the word hrave^ before Macbeth 
Mr Steevens meets the dithculty by adding the word 
whom^ and dividing the line between the thicc witches, 
thus — 

3rd Witch There to meet with — 

let Witch Whom ? 

2nd Witch* Muebeth 

^ Of Kernes and Qallowglasses ts s^tpphed 
Kc) nes and Gallowylasses were light and heavy armed 
foot-soldiers From the following passage m The Mtr- 
tor Jor Magisb ateb^ they appear to have been of a rude 
and savage nature — 

The Gallowglas, the Kerne, 

Yield or not yield, whom so they take, they slay 
Of and withi are indiscriminately used by our old 
w liters 

* ConfionUd him with self-couipat isons 
That IS, confronted Noiway, and not Cawdor, as it 
at first appears The Thane of Cawdor was not with 
the aimy, but at couit, where he is arrested and con- 
demned , his offence consisted in giving secret assistance 
to the rebels When Macbeth has the title of Cawdor 
bestowed upon him, he is not aware of that thane^s 
treason and apprehension 

* Saint Colme's Inch 

Colme*s-mchi now called Inchcolra, is a small island 
lying in the Fiith of Forth, with the ruins of a monas- 
tery upon it, which was founded by Alexander I , in 
1123, and dedicated to St Colomb Inch, or Inshe, m 
the Irish and Erse languages, signifies an island 

• Aroint thee, witch ! 

Aroint, 18 a word of Saxon origin, signifying away^ 
run’ Theie is an old drawing in Herne's Collections, 
in which our Saviour is represented visiting Hell, and 
out of his mouth issues a label, on which is written. 
Out, out, arongt* These woids are addressed to Satan, 
and the last is evidently identical with that used in 
this passage One of the folio editions reads, Anoint 
thee . but aroint is, doubtless, the correct word* 

^ The rumjtfed rongon* 

Rump fed, means fed on oial ; ronyont is a mangy or 
scrofulous woman. 


^ And, like a t at without a tail* 

** It should be remembered,” says Mr Steevens, as 
It was the belief of the times, that thoagh a witch could 
assume the ioim of any animal she pleased, the tail 
would still be wanting The reason given by some 
of the old writeis, for such a deficiency, is, that though 
tJie hands and feet, by an easy change, might be con- I 
verted into the four paws of a beast, there was sUU 
no pait about a woman which corresponded with the 
length of tail common to almost all our four-fboted 
creatures ” j 

® He shall live a man forbid* 

Thai IS, as one under a curse or interdietioiL 

By Smete death. 

Sinel, Thane of Glamis, was the father of Macbeth. 
From hence to Invepnesa* 

Dr Johnson, m his Journey to the Western Tslandk 
of Scotland, states, that the walls of the castle of Mac- 
beth, at Inverness, are yet standing. . 

True, worthy Banquo , he ts full so valiant. 

He IS quite, or to tne full, as vahant as you deseribe 
him. While Macbeth was uttering the preceding hnes, 
Duncan and Banquo have been conversing apart on 
Macbeth's conduct, and to some praise supposed to 
have been bestowed upon him by Banquo, the reply of 
Duncan refers. 

That tend on mot tal thoughts 

This does not mean, that attend on the thoughts of 
mortals, but on deadly or murderous designs. 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse. 

Remorse was anciently often used as identical with 
pity. 

Coigne oj vantage, i e , convenient comer. 

We 'djump the life to come. 

We would run the risk of eternal punishment, if cer- 
tain of success and impunity here. 

” Hath borne hia faculties so meek. 

Faculties is used for office, exercise of power. 

That tears shall droum the mnd* 

Alluding to the cessation of wind during a heavy rain. 
Again, in Shakspere’s poem of VetM and 

Even as the wind is hush'd before it raineth. 
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Like the poor cat C the adage» 

The adage, or old saying, alluded to, is — the cat 
loves hsh, but dares not wet her feet 

“ A limbeck only. 

The limbeck is the vessel through which distilled liquors 
pass m the form of steam into the recipient. Their 
memory shall be but as a vapour. 

Itestrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose* 

It appears, from what Banquo says immediately after- 
wards, namely, I dreamt last night of the three weird 
sisters,” that he had been tempted by them in a dream, 
to attempt some act which, when waking, he recoiled 
from. Shakspere finely contrasts his character in this 
particular, with that of Macbeth. Banquo is praying 
against being tempted to encourage thoughts of guilt, even 
m his sleep; while Macbeth is hurrying into tempta- 
tion, and depriving himself of rest, through impatience 
to commit the murder he is contemplating 

** If you shall cleave to my consent 

Mr. Malone says that consent, in this line, appears 
to him imintelligible, and that it should be content, 
but consent is used as synonymous with will, and the 
meaning is plain enough , if you concur with my will, 
and assist my designs, it shall create honour for you 

® Do mock their charge with snores. 

By going to sleep, the grooms made light of and 
mocked their duty which was that of watching the 

king. 

^ If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old 
turning the key 

That is frequent, more than enough of. With re- 
ference to the whole of this speech, Coleridge says — 
** This low soliloquy of the Porter, and his few speeches 
afterwards, I believe to have been written for the mob 
by some other hand, perhaps with Shakspere’s consent, 
and that finding it take, he, with the remaining ink of 
a pen otherwise employed, just interpolated the \^ords, 

* I 'll devil-porter it no further , I had thought to have 
let m some of all professions that go the primrose way 
to th* everlasting bonfire * Of the rest, not one syllable 
has the ever-present being of Shakspere.” 

Yet I made a shift to cast him 

To cast him up, or ease my stomach of him. An 
equivocation is intended between cast or throw, as a 
term in wresthng, and to cast up or throw off the 
stomach. 

* Limited service, i.e., appointed service. 

^ And when we have our naked frailties hid 
That suffer %n exposure. 

That is, when we have clothed our half-dressed bodies, 
which suffer from exposure to the cold night air. 
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28 murderous shaft that's shot. 

Hath not yet lighted. 

That is, the end for which the murder was committed 
18 not yet attained Malcolm feared that the sons also 
would be involved in the destruction of the father 

^ Comes-kilL 

This IS one of the western isles otherwise known as 
Iona; it was the burial-place of the ancient kings of 
Scotland. 

^ For Banquo' s issue have I fiVd my mind. 

Filed 18 an abbreviation of defiled So, in The Re- 
venger's Tragedy, 1608 — 

He called his father villain, and me strumpet, 

A name I do abhor to file my hps with 

Are you so gospelVd f 

Are you so exact m your observance of religious prin- 
ciples ^ Are you so over-scrupulous ? Gospeller was a 
name of contempt given to the Lollards, the puritans of 
early times, and the precursors of protestantism 

^ Shoughs 

These are probably what are now called shocks, demi 
wolves, dogs bred between wolves and dogs 

^ The valued file 

Fie and list are synonymous , in tho last act of this 
play we have — 

I have a file, 

Of all the gentry 

^ Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time 
! In this line with is used as by, acquaint you by the (or 
! a) perfect spy o’ the time , and we find a third murderer 
j joins them and directs them where to await the coming 
I of Banquo 

35 Always thought, 

That 1 1 equire a clearness 

That IS, always remember that throughout the whole 
business you must in no way implicate me You must 
so contrive it, that no suspicion will fall upon me 

^ His cloister'd flight 

Bats are frequently seen flying round cloisters in the 
dusk of the evening , Shakspere has associated this fact 
wiUi the flight of the bat 

^ Bated, i e. belated, benighted. 

” Than pity for mischance, 

“ This,” says Mr. Malone, ** is one of Shakspere’s 
touches of nature. Macbeth, by these words; discovers 
: a consciousness of guilt; and this circumstance could not 
fail to be recollected by a nice observer on the assassina- 
tion of Banquo being publicly known. Not being yet 
rendered sufficiently callous by * hard use,’ Macbeth be 
trays himself (as Mr Whately has observed) * by an 
overacted regard for Banquo, of whose absence from the 
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feast he affects to complain, that he may not be suspected i 
of knowing the cause, though at the same time lie very | 
unguardedly drops an allusion to that cause ” \ 

lire human statute pm fjd the gentle weah ^ 

In the primitive times, befoie human laws pmged | 
society of its guilty membeis. | 

If trembhng I inhibit, 5 

To inhibit is to forbid \ thus, in Othello^ a piactisci of ^ 
arts inhibited, / 

ii You make me 'change ^ \ 

El en to the disposition that I oxce, ^ 

That IS, you make me amazed at my own disposition j 
01 weakness, when I see that you can see such things j 
without fear. \ 


I “ Jlad I three ears, Vd heai thee 

j That is, thou shalt command my most exclusive and 
I entire attent’on, even were my sense of hearing greater 
^ than it is. Had I thice eais, thou shouldst engross 
' tliem all 


*** IIoiv say'st thoUf that Macduff denies his pei son, i 
At ow gi eat bidding ? | 

The meaning is not — do you say that Macduff denies j 
himself? but — how say you^ what do you infer from j 
that^ what think you ol it^ 5 

And at the pit of Ache) on ^ 

Shdkspere has heie bestowed the name of Aiheion on | 
any pit oi casein Ihiough which there was super- ' 
stitioubly belies ed to be a communication with the ^ 


S 81 l}^y ^ 

^ Thou of he) gold-hound how, id like the JiisL 

^ We should most probably read — thy au but Mr. Ma- 
< sou observes that the old reading may be the tiue one, 
{ as it implies that their hair was of the same coloui, 
I which IS more likely to mark a family resemblance thafn 
I the ai), which depends on habit 

^ That twofold bulls and h thlo scept) es cai ry, 

$ An allusion to the union of the two islands, and the 
\ tlnee kingdoms under the rule of James the First. 


iidernal woild 'liie tiue Acheron was a iivci in Grctfc, | honourable rank 


I w the blood boltc) ed 

> That IS giimod oi besmeared with blood In War- 
I wickslurc, when a man’s head was biokcn, and the hair 
I matted together with blood, it was said to be bolteied 
j Such a teini was peculiaily applicable to BaiKjuo, who 
had twenty tienched gashes on his head. 

\ Though in yow state oj honou) I am peifeeU 

^ That is, though I am peiloclly acquainted with your 


butViigil gi\es thi^ name to bis lake in the valley of ; ^ Thou shay-cat \l villain, 

Amsanctu , m Ital) Pei haps wc should lead shag-Aa// tv/, a teim of abuse 

Mugick slights, i c , magic ait^, oi piactict <. 'ciy common m om ancient play's 

Ftee from oio feasts and bamjacls hloudg knues ' 5C thaifc aie pot table. 

That is, fiee om feasts and banquets liom the pic- S Poiiahle is pcihaps here used for suppoitable. All 
sence oi the feai of assassins Pcihaps the wouls arc ? these mcos, balanced by youi giaces, may be endured. 


transposed, and the lino onginalh stood — \ 

Our feasts and btinquets free fiom bloody knives | 

2 laipv) cues < 

This appeals to bo some imp oi familiar spuit, of \ 
which we have no information Probably it is onh a \ 
misprint for harpy | 

Chaudron, i e , entiails I 

Song, I 

This stan/a is taken fiom The Witch, by Middleton, i 
a play to which Shakspere was indebted for several j 
hints respecting bis wntches It is there called A | 
Chat me Song about a Vessel, but it was, in all proba- > 
bility, tiaditional, and belonged neithei to Middleton or | 
Shakspeie. I 

An appat ition of an a) med Head ) ises > 

The armed head represents, symbolically, Macbeth s | 
head cut-off, and brought to Malcolm by Macduff The < 
bloody child is Macduft untimely ripped from his j 
mother’s womb The cluld wnth a ciown on his head | 
and a bough in his hand, is the loy'ol Malcolm, who \ 
ordered his soldiers to hew them down a hough, and \ 
bear it before them to Dunsinane 


57 ^ — A )ul the chance of goodness, 

lit like oil) wait anted quanel ' 

This passage con\eys no decided meaning l)i. 
Johnson inclines to the belicl that Shakspere wrote — 
and the chance, O goodness, ike The sense then will 
be — may the chance oi result of this battle be in accord- 
ance with the justice of oui cause. 

^ Where heai xng should not latch them 

To lakh any thing, is to seize or lay hold of it, in 
the north country, it signifies the same as to catch. 

Since his majesty went into the field 

Ml Steevens \eiy judiciously remarks that this is one 
of our poets o^e^slght8 Macbeth had not gone intc 
the field, but was shut up m lus castle of Bunsxnanc, and 
suiioundcd by besiegeis. 

Evcite the moitified inan. 

That is, they would excite a hermit, one whose feel- 
ings w'ere subdued and mortified within him, and 
who could not therefore easily be roused to aggrc88t\e 
actions 

H. T 
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^ 

SnAKSPERE took tho hint for this tiagcdy from a atory m tho Ilecatomithi of Giraldi Cmthio, the 
' Itaban novehat, of which, however, no translation of tho time of our poet has been discovered Tho 
story by Cintluo is very short, tlio characters consisting only of the Moor, Desderaona, the lieutenant, 
the ensign, and tho wife of tho latter , none of them being called by their names, except the uiifoi tunate 
victim of treacheiy and jealousy The incidents also are dissimdar m many respects, especially in regard 
to the death ol Eesdemoiia, who is murdered m a manner so i evoking that the good taste of Shak spore 
instantly discaided it. She is beaten to death by tho ensign with .i stocking hlicd with sand, the Moor 
countenancing this savage murder by his presence Then placing Lor in bed they pull dowai tho rafters 
of the loom upon it, and the ]\looi calls ior help, saying the house is falling The neighbours on this 
alarm running there, find Desdemona dead under tho beams, and her decease is attributed to accident, 
and not to design “But,” says the novelist, “ Glod, who is a just obsciver of tho hearts of men, 
suffered not so gieat a crime to pass without the punishment that was due to it ” Tho Moor becomes 
deranged in Ins mind, and bating the ensign for tlio part ho took against his wife degrades lam from his 
eomraissioii, upon which the latter accuses him of the murder of Desdemona, and the general is subjected 
j to the lack, and then condemned to exile, “m wbicli,” says the narrator, “he was afterwards lulled, as 
I be deserved to be, by las wife’s relations.” Tho ensign escaped for a time, but being arrested for some 
1 other crime, he also was put to the tortuie, and racked so severely that ho died in consequence 

8uch are the bare and lude materials (possessing no furtlier interest or literary merit than a 
modem newspaper iiairative of murder) upon which our poet has founded his great tragedy, which 
Mr Douce contends is inferior “in point of oiigmality and poetic wealth to Macbeth, to Leat, to 
Mamlety and The Tempest ” Its inteiiority in point of originahtij 1 emphatically deny , Shakspeie’s 
obligation to Ciutbio is so \ery trifling as to be unworthy of record, if it were not mterostmg to know 
fiom what seed in tho garden of fiction so gioat and noble a tree as Othello was generated To carry 
out the conipanaon, it reminds me ot the mustard seed in tho parable, which is tlie least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown it beconieth a gieat tree, and tho fowls of the air lodge m tho branches This tragedy 
may be inferior m mcio poetry to all tho plays just enumeiated, but in the delineation of the sublime 
energy of passion, it is superior to tliem all except Lear, and our compassion for Otliello is even greater 
than that which wo enteitain for the aged monarch. 

The Moor is amiable, brave, generous, and film, with him, what should be, must be. he will not 
permit bis feelings to interfere with what he deems his duty This feature of his character contributes 
materially to the catastrophe of the tragedy, liad ho possessed the irresolution of Hamlet, lago’s 
villany w’^ould have been discovered, and Desdemona saved , for Hamlet would always have been 
desiring more evidence, and even, when convinced of her falseness, would have remained undecided how 
to act, and probably w ould have ultimately divorced her But lago calculates on the hot Moorish 
blood which runs in Otbollo’s veins ; he knows the impetuous fierce passions which lie latent in the 
soul of the victim of his fiendish deception, and practises upon them accordingly Othello is very 
philosophical until his mind is poisoned by tho insinuations of lago j he keeps a sort of mditary guard 
over his passions ; remember his calm oven conduct when Brahantio approaches him in the wtreet at 
night, followed by armed servants and public officers, whom he bids to seize the Moor ; he himself 
addressing him as vile thief,” and with other violent language. And before the Duke ho conducts his 
own cause with the subtilty and readiness of an advocate. What a touch of effective oratorical artifice 
IS that where he tells the assembled senate, that he had been bred m a camp, knew but little of the 
00 
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world, and therefore could not grace his cause by the arts of eloquence. Thus leading them to the ! 

, belief that he was incapable of defending himself, and then delivering the most effective oration that ' 
could have been uttered in his behalf But w^hen the maddening conviction of hia wife’s treachery and 
shame is forced upon him, he breaks out into a paioxysm of frantic passion , his habit of self-government 
1 18 for a time annihiliited, and the hot blood of the savage triumphs over the judgment of the man lie 
tries to escape from tins dreadful conviction — 

By iua\tn, I would most gladly have forgot it. 

But Tago draws the web gradually closer and more closely around him, and, witli IkmkIisIi sagacity, 
keeps the subject in all its most hideous colours perpetually m his mind, until the final perpetration 
of the terrible catastrophe of the drama How painfully afiecting is the anguish of soul with which 
he exclaims “ But yet the pity of it, Tago^ — O, lago, the pity of it, Ligo’” Well might Coleridge, 
w'lth the true feeling of a poet, ash, as the curtam drop*^, vsliieh do we pitv most, Desdemoua, or the 
heart-broken Moor 

lago IS an utter villain, with no ledeeming cireumstanccs — love, benevolence, sympathy for his ^ 
lace, every holy and exalted feeling ha\c, m him, no existence , their place is occupied by a Satanic i 
selfishness, and an absolute love of malice, it is the fertile activity of his lutdlect, and the ingenuity ! 
of his wickedness, that alone make him endurable, otherwise we should bliiink from him with loathing ' 
and disgust He is the most villanous character ever drawn by Shakspere, for Bichard III is cruel, 

<0 serve his ambition, hut lago is cruel and fiaudulent, because he finds a pleasure in fraud and 
ciuclty, he has no belief in honesty — does not think there is any such thing in the woild, he enter- 
tains an obdurate iiicrodiihty as to the virtue of women, and has a perfect faith that Desdemoua will 
bo seduced by Cassio, if he tempts her He looks upon everything only in a gross and sensual 
light, and delights m painting the pmest feelings in the most repulsive colouis, this will explain 
why Shalvspere has put so many coarse and revolting speeches in his mouth No chaiacter the great 
poet ever drew utters so many ofiensive expressions, and this was, doubtless, intended to exhibit the 
intense depravity of his mind He has a natural turn for dishonesty and tnckery, and would rather ' 
gam his ends by deception than by sti aightforwai d conduct He is pioud of his cunning, and wittv 
also, full of that ill-natuied sarcasm which delights iii giving pam to others. I 

The character of Cassio is admiiahly delineated — ho is eveiy way calculated to become an object ! 
of suspicion to the INfoor — ho is young, handsome, and courteous, a scholar, and something of a poet, 1 
as his beautiful description of Desdemoua will evidence. Even lago admits, “ That he hath all those I 
requisites in him that folly and green minds look after ” | 

Poor Desdemoua is the perfection of womanly gentleness and tenderness — a generous, romantic | 
girl, full of kindness to every one, and by the very liberality of her nature, laying herself open to ; 
the aroused suspicious of lier husband If she has a fault, it is that she is too passive. Observ^e 
the wide contrast between her character and that of Emilia, as finely portrayed in the third scene 
of the fourth act Othello has desired his wife to retire and dismiss her attendant, and the two ! 
women are conversmg before they separate for the night, Desdemoua, m her simple purity, asks — | 

Dost thou in consaence tlimk, — tell me, Emilia, — 

That there be women do abuse their husbands j 

In such gross kind j 

Note the worldliness of the other’s reply, she would not do “ such a thing for a jomt-nng,” huf^ 
&c. ; and Desdemona’s sceptical rejoinder, “ I do not thmk there is any such woman ” The absolute 
purity of her mmd will not permit hor to beheve in evil. How sweetly touching is her character, | 
compared with that of lago — a seraph and a demon. I 

This tragedy is attributed by Mr. Malone to the year 1611, but on very slender grounds, with 
which he professes himself to be dissatisfied , hut there is no doubt that it was one of Shakspere’s 

latest productions. H. T. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


Duke or Venice. 

Appears^ Act 1 sc 3 

Bhabantio, a Senator. 

Appeartf Act 1 sc 1 , sc 2 , sc 3. 

Otheu Senatobs 
Appear f Act I sc 3 

G-RATIANO, Brother to Brabantio 
Appears^ Act V sc 1 , sc 2 

Lobovico, Kinsman to Brabantio 
Appears^ Act IV sc 1 , sc 3. Act V sc 1 , sc 2 

Othello, « Moor, General of the Venetian Koi ces. 

Appears, Act I sc 2 ; sc 3 Act II sc 1 , sc. 3 Act III 
sc. 2 } sc 3 , sc 4. Act IV sc I , sc 2 , sc 3 Act V 
sc 1 , sc 2. 

Cassio, Jna Lieutenant 

Appears, Act I sc. 2. Act II sc 1 ; sc 3. Act III sc 1 , 
sc. 3 , sc 4 Act IV. sc 1 Act V «;c 1 , sc 2 

Iago, his Antienf 

Appears, Act I sc 1 ; sc 2 , sc 3. Act II sc, 1 , sc 3 
Act III. sc 1 , sc, 2 , sc 3 , sc 4. Act IV sc 1 , sc 2 
Act V, sc 1 ; sc 2. 

Roderigo, a Simple Venetian Gentleman 

Appears, Act I. sc I , sc. 2 , sc. 3 Act II. sc. 1 , sc 3 
Act IV sc 2 ActV sc 1. 


Montano, Othello’s predecessor in the Government 
of Cifpi us 

Appears, KetW sc 1 • sc 3, A(tV sc 2 

Clown, in the service of Othello. 

Appeals, Act III sc 1 , sc 4 

I 

Herald i 

f 

Appears, Art II S( 2 

Desbemona, jDaurjhier to Biabantio, and Wife 
to Othello 

Appears, Act \ sc 3 Act II sc 1 , sc 3 Act III sc 3, 
sc 4 Act IV sc 1 , sc 2, sc 3 AriY sc 2 

Emilia, Wife to lac^o 

Appears, Act IT sc 1 Act III sc 1 , sc 3 , sc 4 Act IV 
sc 2 sc 3 Act V sc 1 , sc 2 

Biatsca, a Courtezan. 

Appears, Act III sc 4 Act IV sc 1 Act V sc 1 

Officers, Gentlemen, Messengers, Musicians, Sailors, | 
Attendants, Sfc 1 

SCENE — Kot the First Act tn Venice; dxmng 
the lest of the Flay at a Seaport in Cyprus. 
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SCENi: L—Vomcc AShe't 

lUnld UT(K) 

Hod Tush, ii(‘vcr tell mo, 1 tako ib luiuh uu- 

' Ivindls, 

Thai thou, lago, — aaIio liast had my pm so, 

As if the btrmgs ere thine, — should’bt know of this 
laqo, ’Sblood, bub you will nob hCiir me — 

If ever 1 did dream of such a matter. 

Abhor me 

Hod Thou told’sfc me, thou didst hold linn ni \ 
thy hate \ 

lago Despise me, if I do not. Three great | 

ones of the cit> , | 

111 personal suit to mate me his lieutenant, \ 

Oft capp’d to him , — and, by the iaith of man, \ 
I know my price, I am worth no \Norse a place . 

But he, as loving his own pride and purposes, j 

E\ades them, uitli a bomhast cm uinstance,^ ' 

Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war ; 

And, in conclusion, nonsuits 
My mediators , “ for, certes,” says lie, 

I have already chose my ofllcer ” 
j And what w\a3 he ? 

1 Forsooth, a gicat arithmetician, 

I One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 
j A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wif' ^ 

I That never set a squadron m the lickl, 

Nor the division of a battle knoivs 

More than a spinster , unless the bookish theoiic, 

Wherein the toged consuls^ can propose 

As masterly as he ; mere prattle, w ithout practice, 

Is all his soldiership. But, he, sir, had tlSe election 

And I, — of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 

At Bhodcs, at Cyprus , and on other grounds 
Christian and heathen, — must be be-lee’d and 
calm’d 

By debitor and creditor, this counter-caster * 

He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 

And I, (God bless the mark!) his Moor-ship’s 
ancient. 

Hod, By heaven, I rather would have been his 
hangman. 


/ago But tlicro ’s no remedy, Tis the curse of 
service , 

Fj cferment goes by letter, and affection, 

Not by the old gradation,® where each second 
Stood heir to the fii^t Now', sir, bo judge yourself, 
AVhethcr 1 in any just term am affin’d 
To lo\o the IVfooi 

Hod I would not follow' him then. 

lago 0, sir, content } 0 u , 

I follow him to serve my turn upon him 
We cannot all bo masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be trulj follow’d You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-erooking knave, 

Thai, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 

Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass. 

For nought but provender , and, w hen he ’s old, 
cashier’d ; 

Whip me such honest knaves ® Others there are, 

; Who, trimm’d in ioims and visages of duty, 

I Keep yet their liearts attending on themselves ; 

I And, throwing but shows of serMCO on their lords, 

\ Do well thrive by them, and, when they h.ue lin’d 
I their coats, 

I Do themselves homage these fellows have some 
I soul ; 

5 And such a one do I profess myself, 
i For, sir, 

It IS as sure ns you are llodongo, 

Were I the Moor, 1 w^ould not be lago : 

In following him, I follow but myself, 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But seeming so, for my peculiar end . 

For w hen my outw ard action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
\ For daws to peek at : I am not what I am. 

Rod IVhat a full fortune does the thick-Hos 

I owo? 

If he can carry *t thus I 

logo. Call up her father. 

Bouse him ; make after him, poison his delight, 
Proclaim him in the streets ; incense her kinsmen 
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And, though he m a fertile climate dwell, 

Plague him with flies though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on ’t, 

As it may lose some colour 

Rod Hero is her father’s house ; I ’ll call aloud 
lago Do ; with like timorous accent, and dire 
yell, 

As w hen, by night and negligence, the fire 
Js spied in populous cities 

Rod. What ho ’ Bi abantio ’ signior Brabantio, 
ho! 

lago Awake ^ what, ho ! Brabantio ! tlueves ’ 
thieves ! thieves ! 

Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags ! 
Thieves ! thieves I 
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SCENE I. 




li 


Brabantio, ahote, at a Window 


Bra 


What IS the reason of this terrible sum- 
mons ? 

What is the matter there ? 

Rod Signior, is all your family within ? 
lago. Are your doors lock’d ? 

Rra Why ? wherefore ask you this ? 

laqo. ’Zounds, sir, you are rohb’d , for shame, 
put on your gown ; 

Your heart is bui’st, you have lost half your soul , 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe Arise, arise ; 

Awake the snoiting citizens with the bell, 

Or else the devil will make a grandsiro of you : 
Arise, I say. 

Rra. What, have you lost your wits ? 

Rod Most revoiend signior, do you know my 
voice ? 

Bta Not I , What aro you ? 

Rod My name is — Kodengo 
Rra The w orse welcome ; 

I ha\e charg’d thee, not to haunt about my doors . 
Ill honest plainness thou hast heard mo say, 

My daughter is not for thee ; and now , in madness. 
Being full of supper, and distempering draughts, 
Upon malicious bnivery, dost tliou come 
To start my quiet 

Rod Sir, sir, sir, sir, 

Rra. But thou must needs bo sure, 

IMy spirit, and my place, have ni them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, g lod sir. 

Ria. What tell’st thou me of robbing? this is 
Venice ; 

My house is not a grange.® 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you 
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lago ’Zounds, sir, you are one of those, that 
wiU not serve God, if the dovil bid you. Because 
we come to do you service, you think we are ruf- 
fians You *11 have your daughter covered with a 
Barbary horse , you ’ll have your nephews neigh to 
you : you *11 have coursers for cousins, and gennets 
for germans 

Rra What profane wretch art thou ? 
lago. I am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now m.tkifig the beast 
with two backs. 

Rra Thou ait a villain. 
lago You are — a senator 

Ri a This thou shalfc answer , 1 know thee, llo- 
derigo 

Rod Sir, I will answer any thing But I beseech 
you, 

If ’t be yoiii pleasure, and most wise consent, 

(As partly, 1 lind, it is ) that your fair daughter, 

At this odd-even and dull watch o’ tho night,® 
Transpoitcd — with no 'v.ta >(' iiur better giiaid, 

But with a knave of con m ion hue, a goinloluM, 

To tho gross clasps of a lascivious Moor, — 

If this be known to you, and your allowance, 

We then havo done you bold and saucy wrongs* 
But, if you know not tins, my manneis tell mo 
Wc h«ive ^our wuong icbuke Do not believe, 
That, from the bensc of all civilit} , 

I thus w’ould play and tiifle with, your reverence 
Your daughter, — if you have not gnen her leave, — 
I say again, hath made a gross rciolt , 

Tying her duty, beauty, wut, and fortunes. 

In an cxtra\ igaut and wheeling st ranger, 

Of here and everywhere . Straight satisfy yourself 
If she be in her chamber, or your house, 

Let loose on mo the justieo of the state 
Per thus deluding you 

Rra Strike on the tinder, ho I 

Give mo a taper; — call up all iny people — 

This accident is not unlike my dream, 

Belief of it oppresses mo already — 

Light, I say I light ! [JExit^ from above 

lago Parew’cll ; for I must leave you 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place. 

To be produc’d (as, if I stay, I shall,) 

Against the Moor For, I do know, the state, — 
However this may gall him with some check, — 
Cannot with safety cast him , for he ’s embark’d 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus’ wars, 
(Which even now stand in act,) that, fop then 
souls, 

I Another of his fathom they have not, 

I To lead their business in which regard, 
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Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, Sometimes, to do me service : Nine or ten times 

Yet, for necessity of present life, ; I had thought to have yerk’d him here under the 

I must show out a flag and sign of love, ribs 

Which IS indeed but sign. That you shall surely i 0th ’Tis better as it is 

find him, | la^o Nay, but he prated, 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search , j And spoke such scurvy and piovokmg terms 

And there will I be with him. So, farewell \ Against your honoui , 

llCitt I That, ^\ltll the little godlniess I lu\e, 

j I did full hard iorbeai hmi. But, I piav, sir 
J'Jnfer, helow, Beabaktio, md Servauts xmlh j you fa-t married ? lor, be sure of tlns,- 

lo) cites ^ 'i hat the iThignibco IS uiulIi beloved , 

B)a It is too true an evil gone slie is, \ And hath, m his eflect, a^\oico potiMiiial 

And what *s to come of my dosjnsod time, ; As double as tlio duke’s he will divoice you , 

Is liouglit but bitterness — Now, liodengo, \ Oi put upon you what lestiaiut and giieiaiice 

Wheie didst thou see hei ? — O, unhappy girP — J The law (with all Ina might, to enfoice it on,) 

With the Mooi, say’sb thou? — Who would be a | Will give bun eabk' 

father? — ^ O/h Tad him do liis spiic' 

How didst thou know ’twas she? — O, thou do- \ My sei vices, wlnth I have done the Higmoi*\ , 

cou’st me | Shall out-tongue Ins complaints ’Tis v't to know, 

Past tliouglit’ — W^liat said she to you? — Get more J (Which, wluui I know that boasting ib an lionom. 


Past tliouglit ’ — W^liat said she to you? — Get more J 
tape rs , \ 

Ihuso all my kmdicd. — Are they marned, think I 

you ? ^ 

Itod Tiuly, I think, they au* 

Bi a O heaven * — How got slie out ? — O tioasou 
ot tlie blood ’ — 

Bathers, from hence trust not your daugbieis' j 

minds 5 

By what you see them act — Aio theie not charms, 
By wduch the propei ty ot youth and maidhood 
May bo abus’d? Have you not lead, Koderigo, 

Of some such thing ? 

Bod Yes, sir , I hai e indeed 

Bia Call up my brother — O, that 3 on had had 
her ’ — 

Some one way, some another — Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 

Bod I think, I can discover him ; if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me 

Bra» Pray you, lead on At every house I’ll 
call , 

I may command at most . — Get weapons, ho ’ 

And raise some special officers of night — 

On, good Rodengo , — I ’ll deserve your pains 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE II — The Same, Another street. 

Enter Othello, Iaoo, and Attendants 

lago. Though m the trade of war I have slain 
men, 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o* the conscience. 

To do no contnv*d murder \ I lack iniquity 


j (Which, wlum I know that boasting ib an lionom, , 
\ I shall piomulgato,) i Ideh my life and being ! 
] Prom men of 1 oyal siege , and niy dcmciits } 

> May speak, unbonneted,^^ to as proud a iortuno ! 

As this that I lia\e reach’d For know, lago, 

/ But that T lovo the gentle Desdemona, 

' I would not my unhoused free condition, 

< Put into eucumscnptiou and coufino 
5 Per the sea’s woith ihit, look* what liglits come 
j yonder 

I Enter Cassio, at a distance^ and certain Officers, 

? with Torches 

^ lago These aie the raised father, and his friends 
] You were beat go in 

\ 0 th Not I I must bo found 

\ My paits, my title, and my peifect soul, 

\ Shall manifest mo lightly Is it they ? 

I lago By Janus, I think no 

0 th The servants of tho duke, and my liouti'- 
nant 

I Tho goodness of tho night upon you, friends 
I What 18 the news ? 

\ Cas The duke does greet you, geneial , 

I And he reqmies youi haste-post-hasto nppearaiue, 
i E\en on the instant. 

Oih, What IS the matter, think you : 

Gas Something from Cyprus, as I may divine ; 

: It IS a busmosa of some heat, the gallics 
: Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 
This very night at one another’s heels ; 

And many of the consuls, rais’d, and mot, 

Are at the duke’s already . You have been hotly 
call’d for; 
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W'hen, being not at your lodging to be found, 

’ The senate hath sent about three several quests, 

To search you out. 

Oik, ’Tie well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house, 

And go with you. [Eani 

Ca$. Ancient, what makes ho here ? 

logo, ’Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land 
carack; 

If it prove a lawful prize, he ’s made for ever. 

Ow. I do not understand 

lago, 4 He *s married. 

Cos, To ho ? 

lie-’enter Othello 

lago. Marry, to — Como, captain, will you go ? 
0th, Have with you 

Ca9, Here comes another treop to seek for you. 

Enter Bjii.BA.KTio, Hodebioo, and Officers of 
nighty with Torches and Weapons 

I 

I lago. It IS Brabantio — general, be advis’d , 

He comes to bad intent. 

[ Oih, llolu* stand thcie’ 

j Jiotf, Signior, it is tlie Moor 
’ Bra, Howm with him, thief* 

1 draw on loth sides 

lafjo. You, lioderigo * eoino, sip, I am for you 
, j 0th, Keep up ^our bright swords, for tlio dew 
f| will rust tliom. — 

I i Good sigiuor, }oii shall more command witli years, 

. ■ Than with your weapons. 

I j Bra 0 thou foul thief, where hast thou stow’d 
I 1 m) (laugh tei ? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted lier 
For I *11 refer mo to all things of sense, 

If she m chains of magic were not bound, 

‘Whether a maid — so tender, fair, and happy , 

So opposite to marriage, that aho shunn’d 
The w’ealthy cuiled darlings of our nation, 

AVould ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Bun from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou to fear, not to delight. 
Judge mo the w'orld, if ’tis not gross m sense, 
j That thou hast practis’d on her with foul charms ; 
j Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
' That waken motion : — I *11 have it disputed on , 

1 ’Jis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach theo, 

Pop an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts mhibtted and oiit of warrant : — 

Lay bold upon him ; ho do resist. 

Subdue him at his peril. 
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0th, Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest : 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. — Where will you that I go 
To answer this your charge ? 

Bi a. To prison till fit time 

Of law, and course of direct session, 

Call theo to answer. 

0th AVhat if I do obey ? 

: How may the duke be therewith satisfied ; 

Whose messengers are hero about my side, 

Upon some present business of the state, 

To bring me to him ? 

Off, ’Tis true, most worthy signior, 

The duke ’s m council ; and your noble self, 

I am sure, is sent for. 

Bra How ’ the duke m council ’ 

: In this time of the night* — Bung him away 
I Mine’s not an idle cause the duko himself, 

I Or any of my brothers of the state, 

I Cannot but fed this wrong, ns ’twero ihcir own 
: For if such actions may liave passage fi co, 

; Bond-slaves, and pagans, shall our statesmen be 

{^Exeunt, 

SCENE 111 — Tfie same A CounciU Chamber, 

i; The Duke, and Senators, sitting at a Table , Office) s 
attending 

J)uhe Theic is no composition^^ in these news, 
; Thai gnes tliein credit 

1st Sen Indi'cd, the) aic dispiopoitioiicd , 

' IMy lettcis t>av, a hundred and seven gallics 
Bttke And mine, a lumdied and forty 
2nd Sen And nunc, two huiidicd. 

: But though they jump not on a ]ust account, 

(As in those cases, where tlic aim rcpoits, 

’Tis oft wntli difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Tuikish fleet, and bearmg up to Cyprus. 

Duke Nay, it is possible enough to judgment , 

\ I do not so secure mo m the error, 

I But the main article I do approi o 
I In fearful sense 

I Sailor. {^Within "] Wliatho! what ho’ what ho! 

\ Enter an Ollicer, with a Sailor. 

I Of, A messenger from tlie gallies. 

I Duke, Now ? the busmess 

> Sail, The Turkish preparation makes for K]iodt\s ; 
I So was I bid bero to tho state, 

I By signior Augelo* 

I Duke, How say you by this chaugo It 

Ist Sen, This cannot be^ 
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By no assay of reason ; ’tis a pageant, 

^0 keep us m false gaze . When we consider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 

And let ourselves again but understand, 

That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes 
So may he with more facile question bear it, 

For that it stands not in such warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dress’d m — if we make thought of 
this, 

We must not think, the Turk is so unskilful, 

To leave that latest which concerns him first , 
Neglectmg an attempt of ease, and gam, 

To wake, and wage, a danger profitless 

Duke Nay, m all confidence, he’s not for 
Rhodes 

I Off Here is more news j 

j Enter a Messenger 

Mess The Ottoraites, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, 
Have there mjomted them with an after fleet 
let Sen Ay, so I thought — How many, as you 
guess ? 

Mess Of thirty sail and now do they re-stem 
Their backward course, bearmg with frank appear- 
ance 

Iheir purposes to\iard Cyprus — Signior Montano, 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 

With his free duty recommends you thus. 

And prays you to believe him 

Duke ’Tis certain then for Cyprus — 

Marcus Lucchesd, is he not m town ? 

Sen He ’s now m Florence. 

Duke Write from us , wish him post-post-hasto 
despatch. 

Sen Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 
^ Moor. 

Enter Beabantio, Othello, Iaqo, Robeeigo, 
and Officers. 

Duke Valiant Othello, we must straight employ 
you^^ 

Agamst the general enemy Ottoman. 

I did not see you , welcome, gentle signior ; 

! [To Bba. 

I I We lack’d your counsel and your help to night, 
j , Bra, So did I yours : Orood your grace, pardon 
i me; 

j Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

, Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
, j care 

I I Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 


Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature, ' 

That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, j 

And it IS still itself 

Duke Why, what ’s the matter P I 

Bra, My daughter I O, my daughter ! 

Dead ? 

Era Ay, to me ; 

She 13 abus’d, stol’n from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicmes bought of mountebanks 
For nature so preposterously to err, 

Bemg not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans witchcraft could not 

Duke Whoe’er he be, that, m this foul pro- 
ceeding. 

Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herself. 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter. 

After your own sense , yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your action | 

Bra Humbly I thank your grace 

Here is the man, this Moor , whom now, it seems. 
Your special mandate, for the state afiairs, 

Hath hither brought. 

Duke and Sen We are very sorry for it 
Duke What, in your own part, can you say to 
this? [To Otu 

Bra Nothmg, but this is so. 

0th Most potent, grave, and reverend sigmors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, — 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 

It is most true , true, I have married her 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I m my 
speech, 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace , 

For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Their dearest action m the tented field , 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle , 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 
patience, 

I will a round unvamish’d tale deliver 
Of ray whole course of love; what drugs, what 
charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
i (For such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 

I won his daughter with. 

Dra A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself; And she,— m spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing, — 


SOBSTB III 


ACT I. 


OTHELLO, THE MOOE OE VENICE, 


i To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on ? 

It 18 a judgment maim’d, and most imperfect, 

That will confess — perfection so could err 
Agamst all rules of nature , and must he driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 

Why this should be. I therefore vouch again, 

That with some mixtures ponserful o’er the blood. 
Or with some dram conjur’d to this effect, 

He wrought upon her. 

DuJce^ To vouch this, is no proof, 

, Without more certain and more overt test. 

Than these thin habits, and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming, do prefer agamst him 
lit Sen But, Othello, speak , — 

Did you by mdirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections 
Or came it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul aflbrdeth ? 

0th I do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary,^® 

And let her speak of me before her father 
If you do find me foul in her report. 

The trust, the office, I do hold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my hfe 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

0th Ancient, conduct them , you best know the 
place, — [Exeunt Iago and Attendants 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 

So justly to your grave ears I’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mme. 

Duke Say it, Othello 
0th Her father lov’d me , oft mvited me 
I Still question’d me the story of my life, 
j From year to year , the battles, sieges, fortunes 
j That I have pass’d 

j I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

J To the very moment that he bade me tell it 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

; Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

' Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadlv 
' breach ; 

^ Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

' And sold to slavery , of my redemption thence, 
i And portance in my travel’s history 
I Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 

It was my hint to speak, such was the process 5 
* And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whoso heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders.’^ These thing? 
to hear, 

Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

But still the bouse affairs would draw her thence , 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 1 

Devour up my discourse . Which I observing, ' 
Took once a pliant hour , and found good means | | 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart | l 

That I would all my pilgnmage dilate, * ! 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard I 

But not mtentively I did consent , { i 

And often did beguile her of her tears, I ! 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke, I ! 

That my youth suffer’d My story being done, j 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : j 

She swore, —In faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing 
strange ; 

’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful 1 

She wish’d, she had not heard it , yet she wish’d j 
That heaven had made her such a man she thank’d 
me, I 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, | 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her Upon this hint, I ' 
spake { 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d , j 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them 
This only is the witchcraft 1 have us’d, I 

Here comes tho lady, let her witness it. 

Enter Desdemona, Iaqo, and Attendants. i 

Duke I think, this tale would wm my daughter 
too — 

Good Brabantio, | 

Take up this mangled matter at tlie best | 

Men do tbeir broken weapons rather use, ' 

Than their bare hands 

Bra I pray you, hear her speak, | 

If she confess, that she was half the wooer, 
Destruction on my head, if iny^bad blame 
Light on the man ’ — Come hither, gentle mistress , , 
Do you perceive m all this noble company, 

Where most you owe obedience ? ' 

Des My noble father, 1 

I do perceive here a divided duty : 

To you, I am bound for life, and education , i 

My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to respect you , you are the lord of duty, ^ 
I am hitherto your daughter : But here’s my bus- i 
band ; ; 

And so much duty as my mother sbow’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 


ACT X 


OTHELLO, THE MOOB OF VENICE. 


SCENE III. 


I So much I challenge that I may profess | 

I j 4)ue to the Moor, my lord 

I I Bra. God be with you I — I have done — 

j Please it your grace, on to the state affairs , ! 

I had rather to adopt a child, than get it — 

Come hither, Moor : 

I here do give thee that with aU my heart, 

I Which, hut thou hast already, with all my heart 
i I would keep from thee. — Por your sake, jewel, 

I I am glad at soul I have no other child , 

' Por thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them — I have done, my lord 
Duke. Let me speak like yourself and lay a 
I sentence, 

WTiich, as a gnse, or step, may help these lovers 
1 Into your favour. 

j When remedies are past, the gnefs are ended, 

I But seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone. 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on 
Wliat cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes 
The robb’d, that smiles, steals something from the 
thief, 

lie robs himself, that spends a bootless grief 
Bra So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile , 

We lose it not, so long as we can smile 
He boars the sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears . 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow. 
That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow 
I These sentences, to sugar, or to gall. 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal ; 

1 But words are words , 1 never yet did hear, 

I That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the 
ear, 

I humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs of 
state. 

I Duke The Turk with a most mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus — Othello, the fortitude of the 
place is best known to you . And though we have 
I there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet 
I opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a 
more safer voice on you . you must therefore bo 
content to slubber the gloss of your new fortunes 
' with this more stubborn and boisterous expedition 
* 0th, The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thnee-dnven bed of down : I do agnize®* 

I A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find in hardness , and do undertake 
These present wars against the OttoimteB« 

I Most humbly therefore bending to your state 


I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 

Due reverence of place, and exhibition ; 

With such accommodation, and besort, 

As levels with her breeding 

Duke, If you please, 

Be ’t at her father’s 

Bra I *11 not have it so 

0th Hor I 

Des, Nor I , I would not there reside, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts, 

By being m his eye. Most gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ; 

And let me find a charter m your voice, 

To assist my simpleness. 

Duke What would you, Desdemona ? 

Des That I did love the Moor to hve with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes*® 

May trumpet to the world ; my heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality of my lord 
I saw Othello’s visage m his mind, 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

Did I ray soul and fortunes consecrate 
So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and be go to the war, 

The rites, for winch I love him, are bereft me, 

And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence Let me go with him 

0th Your voices, lords . — ’beseech you, let her 
will 

Have a free way. 

Vouch with me, heaven , I therefore beg it not, 

To please the palate of my appetite , 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind : 

And heaven defend your good souls, that you 
tlimk 

I will your serious and great business scant, 

For she is with me . No, when hght-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instruments,®® 

That my disports corrupt and taint my business. 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 

And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation I 

Duke, Be it as you shall pnvately determine. 
Either for her stay, or going, the affair cnes — 
haste, 

And speed must auswer it , you must hence to- 
night. 

Des, To-night, my lord P 
Duke. This night. 

[ 0th. With all my heart 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOE OE VENICE. 


DuX^fi. At nine i’tlie morning here we *11 meet \ 
again. i 

Othello, leave some oflacer behind, | 

And he shall our commission bring to you , | 

With such things else ot quality and respect, | 
As doth import you. \ 

0th, Please your grace, my ancient , | 

A man he is of honesty, and trust | 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, \ 

With what else needful your good grace shall think \ 
To be sent after me | 

Duke, Let it be so — I 

Good night to every one — And, noble signior, | 

[To Bba I 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, | 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black I 

lat Sen, Adieu, brave Moor’ use Desdemona \ 
well 

Bra, Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to | 
see ; | 

She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee | 

[Mceuftt Duke, Senators, Officers, ^c, : 
0th, My life upon her faith — Honest lago, \ 
My Desdemona must I leave to thee ; | 

I pr’ythee, let thy wife attend on her , \ 

And bring them after m the best advantage — 

Come, Desdemona , I have but an hour < 

Of love, of worldly matters and direction, \ 

To spend with thee : we must obey the time. ^ 

[JExeunt 0th and Des | 

Bod lago. > 

logo What say’st thou, noble heart ? 

Bod, What will I do, thmkest thou ? | 

lago Why, go to bed, and sleep ^ 

Bod I will incontinently drown myself j 

lago. Well, if thou dost, I shall never love thee i 
after it. Why, thou silly gentleman ! j 

Bod It is siUiness to live, when to live is a tor- | 
ment and then have we a prescnption to die, | 
when death is our physician. I 

lago O villanous! I have looked upon the | 
world for four times seven years ”*7 and since I j 
could distinguish between a benefit and an injury, \ 
I never found a man that knew how to love him- j 
self. Ere I would say, I would drown myself for 1 
the love of a Gumea-hen, I would change my 
humanity with a baboon | 

Bod. What should I do P I confess, it is my j 
shame to be so fond , but it is not in virtue to | 
amend it. | 

logo. Virtue ? a fig ! *tis m ourselves, that we | 
are thus, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens ; to | 
the which, our wills are gardeners : so that if we | 
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will plant nettles, or sow lettuce ; set hyssop, and j 
weed up thyme; supply it with one gender of | 
herbs, or distract it with many ; either to have it 1 
steril with idleness, or manured with industry | 
why, the power and corngible authority of this lies j 
m our wills If the balance of our lives had not j 
one scale of reason to poise another of sensuality, ; 
the blood and baseness of opr natures would con- 
duct us to most preposterous conclusions . But we 
have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts ; whereof I take this, 
that you call — love, to be a sect, or scion. 

Bod It cannot be. 

lago. It IS merely a lust of the blood, and a per- 
mission of the will Come, be a man : Drown thy- 
self ? drown cats, and blind puppies I have pro- 
fessed me thy friend, and I confess me knit to thy 
deserving with cables of perdurable toughness , I 
could never better stead thee than now. Put money 
in thy purse , follow those wars ; defeat thy favour 
with an usurped beard I say, put money in thy 
purse. It cannot be, that Desdemona should long 
continue her love to the Moor, — put money m thy 
purse ; — nor he his to her . it was a violent com- 
mencement, and thou sluilt see an answerable se- 
questration ; — put but money in thy purse. — These 
Moors are changeable in their w^iUs , — fill thy purse 
with money . the food that to him now is as luscious 
as locusts,®® shall be to him shortly as bitter as 
coloquintida She must change for youth i whef. 
she 18 sated with his body, she wnll find the error 
of her choice — She must have change, she must . 
therefore put money in thy purse. — If thou wilt 
needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than 
drowning Make all the money thou canst If 
sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an eriing bar- 
barian and a supersubtle Venetian, be not too hard 
for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou shalt 
enjoy her ; therefore make money A pox of 
drowning thyself ! it is clean out of the way seek 
thou rather to be hanged in compassmg thy joy, 
than to be drowned and go without her 

Bod "W lit thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend 
on the issue ? ^ 

lago. Thou art sure of me ; — Go, make money ; 
— I have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again 
and again, I hate the Moor ; My cause is hearted ; 
thine hath no less reason . Let us be conjunctive 
m our revenge agamst him : if thou canst cuckold 
him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, and me a sport. 
There are many events in the womb of tiui6| which 
will be delivered. Traverse; go ; provide thy money. 
We will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 
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Rod, Where shall we meet I’the morning P 
logo. At my lodging. 

Rod, I ’ll be with thee betimes. 
lago. Go to , farewell Do you hear, Eodengo ? 
Rod, What say you ? 
logo. No more of drowning, do you hear 
Rod I am changed I *11 sell all my land 
logo. Go to, farewell, put money enough in 
your purse. \_Exit Eon 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse . 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 
If I would time expend with such a snipe. 

But for my sport and profit I hate the Moor ; 
And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office . I know not if ’t be true , 
But I, for mere suspicion m that kind, 


Will do, as if for surety. He holds me well ; 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio ’s a proper man Let me see now ; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will ; 

A double knavery, — How ? how ? — Let me see 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife — 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected , fram’d to make women false 
The Moor is of a free and open nature. 

That thinks men honest, that but seems to be so 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose. 

As asses are 

I have ’t , — it 18 engender’d — Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light [Exit, 


ACT II. 


SCENE I . — A Seorfort Town %n Cyprus. 

A Rlatform, 

Enter Montano and Two Gentlemen 

Mon, What from the cape can you discern at 
sea? 

\st Gent, Nothing at all. it is a high-wrought 
flood; 

1 cannot, ’twixt the heaven and the main. 

Descry a sail. 

Mon Methinks, the wind hath spoke aloud at 
land, 

k. fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements . 

If it hath ruffian’ d so upon the sea. 

What nbs of oak, when mountains melt on them. 
Can hold the mortise ? what shall we hear of this ? 

2nd Gent A segregation of the Turkish fleet . 
For do but stand upon the foaming shore. 

The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds , 

The wmd-shak’d surge, with high and monstrous 
mam. 

Seems to cast water on the bummg bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole ; 

I never did like molestation view 
On th’ enchafed flood 

Mon, If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not inshelter’d and embay’d, they are drown’d; 
It 18 impossible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

Hrd Gent, News, lords ? our wars are done ; 


The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks, 
That their designment halts : A noble ship of 
Venice 

Hath seen a grievous wreck and sufferance 
On most part of their fleet. 

Mon How 1 18 this true 

2rd Gent, The ship is here put in, 

A Veronese , Michael Cassio, 

Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 

Is come on shore . the Moor himself’ s at sea. 

And IS in full commission here for Cyprus. 

Mon I am glad on ’t , tis a worthy governor. 
3rd Gent But this same Cassio, — though to 
speak of comfort, 

Touchmg the Turkish loss, — ^yet he looks sadly. 
And prays the Moor be safe , for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 

Mon ’Pray heaven he be ; 

For I have serv’d him, and the man commands 
Like a full soldier Let ’s to the searside, ho ! 

As weU to see the vessel that ’s come in. 

As throw out our eyes for brave Othello ; 

Even till we make the mam, and the aerial blue, 
An mdistmct regard. 

3rd Gent, Come, let ’s do so ; 

For every minute is expectancy 

Of more arnvance. \ 

Enter Cassio. 

Cks. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike isls^ 
That BO approve the Moor ; O, let the heavens 
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Give him defence egftin^t the elements, 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea I 
Mon. Is he well shipp’d P 
Cm, His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance ; 

Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure.*® 

\Wtthin ] A sail, a sail, a sail ! 

Enter amther Gentleman. 
doe. What noise ? 

4^ih Oent, The town is empty ; on the brow o’ 
the sea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry — a sail. 

Oas, My hopes do shape him for the governor 
2nd Oent, They do discharge their shot of cour- 
tesy; heard 

Our friends, at least. 

Cos, I pray you, sir, go forth. 

And give us truth who *tis that is arriv’d, 
i 2nd Gent, I shall. \Extt 

Mon, But, good lieutenant, is your general 
wiv’d ? 

Cos, Most fortunately : he hath achiev’d a maid 
That paragons description, and wild fame ; 

I One that excels the quirks of blazoning pensi 
I And in the essential vesture of creation. 

Does bear all excellency. — How now ? who has put 
i in ? 

Ee^enter second Gentleman. 

2nd Oent, ’Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 
Cos, He has had most favourable and happy 
speed : 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling 
winds. 

The gutter’d rocks, and congregated sands, — 

1 Traitors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless keel. 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, lettmg go safely by 
The divine Desdemona 
I Mon, What is she ? 

I Cos, She that I spake of, our great captain’s 
! captain, 

I Left in the conduct of the bold lago ; 

! Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts, 

A se’nnight’s speed. — Great Jove, Othello guar(l,t 
■ And swell his sail with thine own powerful 
[ j breath ; 

j ( That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, 
j Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms, 

; Give renew’d fire to our eltincted spirits, 

* j And bring all Cyprus comfort ! — 0, behold, 

1 _ m 


Enter Desdemoka, Emilia, IaoO, Eodbeioo, i, 
and Attendants. 

The nches of the ship is come on shore I 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees : — 

Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven. 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Enwheel thee round ! 

Ees, I thank you, valiant Cassio. 

What tidmgs can you tell me of my lord ? 

Cos, He IS not yet arriv’d ; nor know I aught 
But that he *s well, and will be shortly here. 

Ees, 0, but I fear ; — How lost you company ? 

Cos, The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship . But, hark ! a sail 

[Oy mthtn^ A sail, a sail ! Then guns heard 
2nd Gent, They give their greetmg to the citadel ; 
This likewise is a friend. I 

Cos See for the news — \_Exit Gent | 

Good ancient, you are welcome, — Welcome, mis- | 
tress — [To Emil i 

Let it not gall your patience, good lago, | 

That I extend my manners , *tis my breeding j 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. I 

\^Kusing her ( 

lago Sir, would she give you so much of her [ 
lips. 

As of her tongue she oft bestows on me. 

You ’d have enough. 

Ees, Alas, she has no speeen. 

lago. In faith, too much , 

I find it still, when I have list to sleep : j 

Marry, before your ladyship, I grant. 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart, ' 

And chides with thmkmg ) 

Emil, You have little cause to say so 

lago. Come on, come on ; you are pictures out 
of doors, 

Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your mjuries, devils being offended. 

Players m your housewifery, and housewives m 
your beds. 

Ees O, fie upon thee, slanderer 1 
lago. Nay, it is true, or else I am a turk , 

You rise to play, and go to bed to work 
Emil, You shall not write my praise. [ 

lago No, let me not * 

Ees What would’st thou write of me, if thou 
should’st praise me P 
lago, 0 gentle lady, do not put me to ’t ,* 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 

Ees, Come on, assay ; — There ’s one gone to the 
harbour P 
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I logo. Ay, madam. 

Des* I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
[ p The tbin^ I am, by seeming otherwise. — 

I I Come, bow would’ st thou praise me ? 

I lago, I am about it , but, indeed, my invention 
, ) Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from fhze, 

It plucks out brains and all . But my muse labours, 
And thus she is deliver’d 
If she be fair and wise, — fairness, and wit, 

The one ’s for use, the other useth it. 

Bes Well prais’d! How if she be black and 
witty ? 

lago. K she be black, and thereto have a wit, 

She ’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit 
Bes Worse and worse 
JSmiL How, if fair and foolish ? 
lago She never yet was foolish that was fair 
For even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

Bes These are old fond paradoxes, to make fools 
laugh i’ the alehouse What miserable praise hast 
thou for her that’s foul and foolish ^ 

lago. There ’s none so foul, and foolish there 
unto, 

But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do 
Bes O heavy ignorance ! — thou praisest the 
worst best But what praise could’ st thou bestow | 
on a deserving woman indeed ? one, that m the 
authority of her merit, did justly put on the vouch 
of very malice itself ? 

logo She that was ever fair, and never proud , 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud , 

Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay ; 

Fled from her wish, and yet said — ‘‘ now I may ,” 
She that, being anger’d, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly • 

She that in wisdom never was so frail, 

To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail , 

She that could think, and ne’er disclose her mmd. 
See suitors following, and not look behind , 

She was a wight — if ever such wight were 

Bes To do what ? 

Tago, To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 
Bes 0 most lame and impotent conclusion! — 
Do not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy 
husband — How say you, Cassio ? is he not a most 
profane and liberal counsellor 

Cas He speaks home, madam, you may relish 
him more in the soldier, than m the scholar. 

lago. [Astde»‘] He takes her by the palm ; Ay, 
well said, whisper . with as little a web as this, will 
I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon 
her, do ; I will gyve thee in thme own courtship. 
You say true; ’tis so, indeed: if such tncks as 


!i 


these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it had 
been better you had not kissed your three fingers 
so oft, which now agam you are most apt to play 
the sir m Very good, well kissed! on excellent 
courtesy ! ’tis so, indeed Yet again your fingers 
to your lips? would, they were clyster-pipes for 

your sake ! [^Trum^et.^ The Moor, I know his 

trumpet 

Cas, ’Tis tridy so. 

Bes. Let’s meet him, and receive him. 

Cas. Lo, where he comes 1 . ^ 

Bnter Othello, and Attendants 

0th 0 my fair warrior ! | 

Bes. My dear Othello ? | 

0th It gives me wonder great as my content, ^ 
To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy 1 
If after every tempest come such calms, ’ 

May the wmds blow till they have waken’d death 
And let the labouring bark climb hdla of seas, 
Olympus high , and duck agam as low 
As hell ’s from heaven ! It it were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy , for, I fear, 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeds m unknown fate 

Bes The heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow I 

0th Amen to that, sweet po vers 

I cannot speak enough of this content, * 

It stops me here , it is too much of joy 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be, 

[jfijkwmy her 

That e’er our hearts shall make I 

lago. O, you are well tun’d now ! 

But I ’ll set down the pegs that make this music. 
As honest as I am. [Aside. 

0th. Come, let ’s to the castle — 

News, fnends , our wars are done, the Turks are 
drown’d. 

How do our old acquaintance of this isle ? — 

Honey, you shall be well desir’d m Cyprus, 

I have found great love amongst them. 0 my 
sweet, 

I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 

In mine own comforts. — I pr’ythee, good lago. 

Go to the bay, and disembark my coffers : 

Brmg thou the master to the citadel ; 

He 18 a good one, and his worthiness 

Does challenge much respect — Come, Desdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus 

[Exeunt Oth , Des , and Atten 
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' la^o. Do thou meet me presently at the harbour. ; 
Come hither If thou be’st valiant as (they say) 
base men, being in love, have then a nobility in 
, their natures more than is native to them, — list : 
I me The lieutenant to-night watches on the court : 
j of guard — Pirst, I must tell thee this — Desde- : 
i mona is directly m love with him 
‘ Bod, With him ! why, *tis not possible. 

lago Lay thy finger — thus, and let thy soul be 
instructed. Mark me with what violence she first 
loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 
fantastical lies : And wiU she love him still for 
prating P let not thy discreet heart think it Her 
eye must be fed , and what delight shall she have 
to look on the devil ? When the blood is made 
dull with the act of sport, there should be, — again 
to inflame it, and to give satiety a fresh appetite, — 
loveliness in favour , sympathy in years, manners, 
and beauties , all which the Moor is defective in 
Now, for want of these required conveniences, her 
delicate tenderness will find itself abused, begin to 
heave the gorge, disrelish and abhor the Moor, 
very nature will instruct her m it, and compel her 
to some second choice Now, sir, this granted, (as 
it is a most pregnant and unforced position,) who 
stands so eminently in the degree of tins fortune 
as Cassio does ? a knave very voluble ; no further 
conscionable, than in putting on the mere form ol 
1 ' civil and humane seeming, for the better com- 
j j passing of his salt and most hidden loose affection ? 
why, none; why, none* A slippery and subtle 
knave , a finder out of occasions , that has an eye 
can stamp and counterfeit advantages, though true 
advantage never present itself A devilish knave ^ 
besides, the knave is handsome, young , and hath 
ail those requisites in him, that fully and green 
minds look after • A pestilent complete knave , and 
the woman hath found him already 

Bod, I cannot believe that in her , she is full of 
most blessed condition. 

logo Blessed fig’s end ! the wine she drinks is 
, made of grapes . if she had been blessed, she would 
never have loved the Moor Blessed pudduig* 
Didst thou not see her paddle with the palm of his 
hand ? didst not mark that ? 

Bod Tes, that I did ; but that was but courtesy. 
lago Lechery, by this hand ; an index, and 
obscure prologue to the history of lust and foul 
thoughts. They met so near with their lips, that 
their breaths embraced together Yillanous 
thoughts, Roderigo* when these mutualities so 
marshal the way, hard at hand comes the master 
and main exercise, the incorporate conclusion : 
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Pish! — But, sir, be you ruled by me: I have 
brought you from Venice. Watch you to-night; 
for the command, I ’ll lay ’t upon you : Cassio 
knows you not , — I ’ll not be far from you : Do 
you find some occasion to anger Cassio, either by 
speaking too loud, or tainting his discipline ; or 
from what other course you please, which the time 
shall more favourably minister. 

Bod Well 

lago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler ; 
and, haply, with his truncheon may strike at you • 
Provoke him that he may for, even out of that, 
will I cause these of Cyprus to mutiny, whoso 
qualification shall come into no true taste again, 
but by the displantmg of Cassio So shall you 
have a shorter journey to your desires, by the 
means I shall then have to prefer them ; and the * 
impediment most profitably removed, without the 
which there were no expectation of our prosperity 

Bod I will do this, if I can bring it to any op- 
portunity 

lago I warrant thee Meet me by and by at 
the citadel I must fetch his necessaries ashore. 
Farewell 

Bod Adieu [^Exit 

lago That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it , 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit 
The Moor — howbeit that I endure him not, — 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature , 

And, I dare think, he ’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband Now I do love her too , 

Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradventure, 

1 stand accountant for as great a sm,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat . the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards , 
And nothing can or shall content my soul. 

Till I am even with him, wife for wife , 

Or, failing so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure Which thing to do, — 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 

For his quick hunbnfr, stand the putting on, 

I ’ll have our Michaei Cassio on the hip , 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb, — 

For I fear Cassio with my mght-cap too , 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward mo 
For making him cgregiously an ass. 

And practising upon his peace and quiet 
Even to madness. ’Tis here, but yet confus’d 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen, till us’d. 

[JErtV. 
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SCENE II.— ^ Street. 

'Enter a Herald, with a Proclamation ^ People 
following. 

Her It IS Othello’s pleasure, our noble and 
valiant general, that, upon certain tidings now 
arrived, importing the mere perdition of the Turkish 
fleet, every man put himself into triumph , some to 
dance, some to make bonfires, each man to what ; 
sport and revels his addiction leads him, for, 
besides these beneficMal nev^s, it is the celebra- 
tion of his nuptials So much was his pleasure 
should be proclaimed. All offices are open, and 
there is full liberty of feasting, from this pre- 
sent hour of five, till the bell hath told eleven 
llea\en bless the isle of Cyprus, and our noble 
general, Othello! Exeunt 

SCENE III —A Hall in the Castle. 

Enter Otuello, Desdemona, Cassio, and At- 
tendants 

0th Good Michael, look you to the guard to- 
night 

Let *8 teach ourselves that honourable stop, 

Not to out-sport discretion 

Cas lago hath direction what to do ; 

But, notwithstanding, with my personal eve 
Will I look to ’t 

0th. logo is most honest 

Michael, good night • To-morrow, with our ear- 
liest. 

Let me have speech with you. — Come, my dear 
love. 

The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue ; 

[To Des 

That profit’s yet to come ’twixt me and you — 
Good night. [^Exeunt 0th , Des , and Attend 

Enter Iago. 

Cas. Welcome, Iago: We must to the w'atch 
lago Not this hour, lieutenant , ’tis not yet ten 
o’clock; Our general cast us thus early, for the 
love of his Desdemona ; whom let us not therefore 
blame; he hath not yet made wanton the night 
with her ; and she is sport for J ovo. 

Cas. She *s a most exquisite lady. 

Iago. And, I *11 warrant her, full of game. 

Cas. Indeed, she is a most fresh and delicate 
creature. 

Iago. ^Vliat an eye she has ! methinks it sounds 
a parley of provocation. 

T. 


Cas An inviting eye; and yet methinks nght 
modest. 

Iago And, when she speaks, is it not an alarm 
to love ? 

Cas She is, indeed, perfection. 

Iago Well, happiness to their sheets^ Come 
lieutenant, I have a stoop of wine , and here with* 
out are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would 
full have a measure to the health of the black 
Othello 

Cas Not to night, good Iago ; I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking* I could well 
w ish courtesy would invent some other custom of 
entertainment. 

Iago O, they are our friends ; but one cup : I’ll 
drink for you 

Cas I liave drunk but one cup to-nigbt, and 
that was craftily qualified too, and, behold, wliat 
innovation it makes here . I am unfortunate m the I 
infirmity, and dare not task my weakness with any 
more 

Iago What, man* ’tis a night of revels, the 
gallants desire it. 

Cas. Where are they ? 

Iago. Here at the door , I pray you, call them 

m. 

Cas I ’ll do’t , but it dishkes me. [Exit Cas. 
Iago If I can fasten but one cup upon him. 

With that which ho hath drunk to-nigbt already, 

He ’ll be as full of quarrel and ofience 
As ray young mistress’ dog. Now, my sick fool, 
Roderigo, 

AVhom love has turn’d almost the wrong side out 
ward, 

To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 
Potations pottle deep , and he *s to watch ; 

Thiee lads of Cyprus, — noble swelling spints, 

That hold their honours m a wary distance, 

The very elements of this warlike isle, — 

Have I to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Now, ’mongst this flock of 
drunkards, 

Am I to put our Cassio m some action 

That may offend the isle . — But here they come : 

If consequence do but approve my dream, 

My boat sails freely, both with wmd and stream. 

I Re-enter Cassio, xoith him Montano, and Q^* 
tlemen. 

Cas. ’Pore heaven, they have given me a rouse 
already. 

Mon. Good faith, a little one , not past a pint, 
* as 1 am a soldier. 
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Ja0O* Some wine, ho ! 

And let me tbe canakin clink, di&k | 

And let me tlio canakin dink t 
A soldier's a man $ 

A life's bat a span ; 

Wby then, let a soldier drinl^, 

Some wine, boys. [Wine hrought in. 

Coe. Tore heaven, an excellent song. 

logo. I learned it in England, where (indeed) 
they are most potent in potting* your Dane, your 
Oeman, and your swag-bellied Hollander, — Drink, 
no! — are nothing to your English. 

• Cas. Is your Engbshman so expert in his drink- ; 

mgP 

lago. "Why, he drinks you, with facility, your i 
Dane dead drunk; he sweats not to overthrow 
your Almain; he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere ; 
the next pottle can be filled. 

Oae. To the health of our general. \ 

M<m. I am for it, lieutenant, and I’ll do you \ 
justice. 

logo. O sweet England * 

King Stephen was a worthy peer, | 

His breeches cost him but a crown ; \ 

He held them sixpence all too dear, | 

With that he call’d the tailor — ^lown. j 

He was a wight of high renown, i 

And thou art but of low degree j 

'Tis pnde that pulls the country down. 

Then take thine auld doak about thee 

Some wine, ho ! 

Oas. Why, this is a more exquisite song than 
the other. 

lago. Will you hear it again ? 

Cae. No ; for I hold him to be unworthy of his 
place, that does those things. — Well, — Heaven’s 
- bove all ; and there be souls that must be saved, 
and there be souls must not be saved. 

logo. It ’a true, good heutenant. 

Cos. For mine own part, — no offence to the 
general, nor any man of quality, — I hope to be 
saved. 

lago. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

C5w. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; the 
lieutenant is to be saved before tbe ancient. Let ’s 
have no more of this ; let ’s to our affairs. — ^Forgive 
us our sins Qentlemen, let ’s look to our business. 
Do not think, gentlemen, I am drunk ; this is my 
ancient $ — ^this is my right hand, and this is my left 
hand:--^I am not drunk now; I can stand well 
enough, and speak well enough. 

ML Excellent weU. 

Cku. Why, very well, then: you must not think 
then that I am drunk. fMtU. 


Mon. To the platform, masters ; come, let ’s set 
the watch. , 

logo. Ton see this fellow, that is gone before ; — 
He IS a soldier, fit to stand by Caesar 
And give direction : and do but see his vice ; 

’Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 

The one as long as the other : ’tis pity of him. 

I fear, the trust Othello puts him m, 

On some odd time of his infirmity, 

Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus ? 

lago. ’Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep ; 

He ’ll watch the horologe a double set, 

If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well, 

The general were put in miud of it. 

Perhaps, he sees it not ; or his good nature 
Pnzes the virtue that appears m Cassio, 

And looks not on hia evils ; Is not this true ? 

Enter Eodeeigo. 

logo. How now, Eoderigo ? [Aside. 

I pray you, after the heutenant ; go. [Exit Hon. 
Mon. And ’tis great pity, that the noble 
Moor 

I Should hazard such a place, as his own second, 

With one of an ingraft infirmity : 

It were an honest action, to say 
^ So to the Moor. 

\ logo. Not I, for this fair island 

I I do love Cassio well , and would do much 
\ To cure him of this evil But hark ! what noise P 

I [Cry wi^tn] — Help! help! i 

Ee-enter Cassio, driving in Eodeeigo. 

Gas. You rogue 1 you rascal I 

Mon. What ’s the matter, lieutenant ? 

Gas. A knave ! — teach me my duty 1 

! I ’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle.®* 

Eod. Beat me ! 

Gas Dost thou prate, rogue P 

[SiriMng Eon. 

Mxm. Nay, good lieutenant ; 

[Staying him. 

I pray you, sir, hold your hand. 

Gas. Let me go, sir, 

Or I ’ll knock you o’er the mazzard. 

Mon. Come, come, you’re drunk. 

Oas. Drunk! [^h^Jfyht. 

lago. Away, I say ! go out, and cry — mutiny. 

[ALside to Bon., who goes ouL 
Nay^ good lieutenant, — alas, gentlemen, — 

: Help, hot — ^Lieutenant, — sir, -^Montano, 
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Helpi masters I — ^Here *s a goodlj watch, indeed ! 
j [^Bell nng9. 

Who *8 that that rings the bell ? — Diablo, ho * 

The tovm will nse ; God’s will, lieutenant 1 hold ; 
You will be sham’d for ever. < 

Enter Othello, and Attendants. | 

Oih. What is the matter here ? j 

Mon, I bleed still, I am hurt to the death he | 

dies I 

0th, Hold, for your lives | 

lago. Hold, hold, lieutenant, — sir, Montano, — | 

gentlemen, — \ 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty P i 
Hold, hold! the general speaks to you, hold, for ' 
shame! 

0th, Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth 
this ? 

Are we turn’d Turks ; and to ourselves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottonntes ? s 

For Christian sliame, put by this barbaious brawl. \ 
He that stirs next to carve for liis own rage, | 

Holds his soul light , he dies upon his motion — | 

Silence that dreadful bell, it flights the isle 5 

From her propriety — What is the matter, mas- ; 
ters ? — 

Honest lago, that look’st dead with gneving, 

Speak, who began this ? on thy love, 1 charge thee. ' 
lago, I do not know , — friends all but now, even 
now. 

In quarter, and in terms hke bride and groom 
Devesting them for bed and then, but now, 

(As if some planet had unwitted men,) 

B words out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 

In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
Amy beginning to tins peevish odds , 

And ’would in action glorious I had lost 
These legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 

0th, How comes it, Michael, you are thus for- 
got ? 

Cae, I pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak 
0th, Worthy Montano, you were wont bo civil , 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wnsest censure , What ’s the matter. 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 

A.nd spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give mo answer to it. 

Mon, Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger ; 
Your, officer, lago, can inform you — 

Wlnle I spare speech, which something now offends 
me; — 

Of all that I do know : nor know 1 aught 


By me that ’s said or done amiss this mght ; 

Unless self-chanty be sometime a vice ; ♦ 

And to defend ourselves it be a sm, 

When violence assails us. 

Oifi Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 

And passion, having my best judgment coUied, 

Assays to load the way : If I once stir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink m my rebuke Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, wlio set it on , 

And he that is approv’d m this offence, 

Tliough he liad twiim’d Wxth me, both at a birth, 

Shall lose me — What I m a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimful of fear. 

To manage private and domestic quarrel. 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety ! 

’Tis monstrous — lago, who began it ? 

Mon, If partially aflin’d, or leagu’d m office, 

Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 

Thou art no soldier ' 

lago Touch me not so near 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio ; 

Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him — Thus it is, generaL 
Montano and myself being in speech, 

There comes a lcllow% crying out for help , 

And Cassio following him with determin’d sword, 

I To execute upon him Sir, this gentleman 
^ Steps in to Cassio, and entreats his pause ; 

] Myself the cry mg fellow Ilu pursue , 

^ Lest, by his clamour, (as it so fell out,) 

\ Tlie towm might fall in flight he, swift of foot, 

( Outran my purpose , and 1 return’d the rather 
For that I heard the clmk and fall of swords, 

And Cassio high m oath , which, till to-night, 

I ne’er might say before ; When I came back, 

(For this was brief,) I found them close togo- 
\ ther, I 

I At blow% and thrust , even as agam they were, I 
I When you yourself did part thorn, 
j More of this matter can I not report ; — 

I But men are men ; the best sometimes forget . — > 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, — 

As men m rage strike those that wish them best,— 

: Yet, surely, C;issio, I believe, receiv’d, 

' From him that fled, some strange indignity, 

Which patience could not pass. 

0th. I know, lago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio : — Cassio, I love'thee ; 

' But never more be officer of mine. — 



Enter attended 

Look, if my gentle love be not rais’d up ; — 

1 ’ll make thee an example. 

Dm. What *8 the matter, dear ? 

0th, All’s well now, aweetuig , Come away to bed. 
Sir, for your hurts, 

Myself will be your surgeon • Lead him oif 

\_To Mqit , who ta led off, 
lago, look with care about the town ; 

And silence those whom this vile brawl distract- 
ed — 

Come, Desdemona ; ’tis the soldier’s life. 

To have their balmy slumbers vak’d with stnfe. 

[^Exeunt all hut Ia^oo and Cas 
logo. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Caa Ay, past all surgery. 

Jago, Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caa Eeputation, reputation, reputation* O, I 
have lost my reputation * I have lost the immortal 
part, sir, of myself, and what remains is bestial — 
My reputation, lago, my reputation 

lago As I am an honest man, I thought you 
had received some bodily vound, there is more 
offence in th^it, than in reputation. Reputation is 
an idle and most false imposition , oft got witliout 
ment, and lost without deserving You have lost 
no reputation at all, unless you repute yourself 
such a loser. What, man! there are ways to 
recover the general again You are but now cast 
in his mood,^'*' a punishment more in policy than in 
malice; even so as one would beat his offenceless 
dog, to affright an imperious lion sue to him 
again, and he ’s yours. 

Caa, I will rather sue to be despised, than to 
deceive so good a commander, with so slight, sp 
drunken, and so indiscreet an office. Drunk ? and 
speak parrot P and squabble ? sw agger ? swear ? 
and discourse fustian wnth one’s own shadow ? — O 
thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee — devil ! 

lago. What w^aa he that you followed with your 
sword ? What had he done to ou ? 

Caa. I know not. 
logo. Is it possible ? 

Caa. 1 remember a mass of things, but nothing 
distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. — O, 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to 
steal away their brains I that we should, with joy, 
revel, pleasure, and applause, transform ourselves 
into beasts 1 

lago. Why, but you are now well enough ; How 
eame you thus recovered P 
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Caa, It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, to 
give place to the devil, w^rath one unperfectnesa . 
shows me another, to make me frankly despise 
myself 

lago Come, you are too severe a luoraler • As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this 
country stands, I could heartily wish this had not 
befallen , but, since it is as it is, mend it for your 
own good. 

Caa. I will ask him for my place agaiq ; he shall 
tell mo, I am a drunkard * Had I as many mouths 
as Hydra, such an answer would stop them all To 
be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
sently a beast 1 O strange * — Every inordinate cup 
is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil. 

lago Come, come, good wine is a good famiUar 
creature, if it he well used, exclaim no moie 
against it And, good lieutenant, I think, you 
think I love you 

Caa, I have w ell approved it, sir — I drunk 1 

lago You, pr any man living, may he diuiik at 
some time, man I ’ll tell you what you shall do. 
Our general’s wife is now tlie general , — I may say 
so in this respect, lor that he hath devoted and 
given up himself to the contemplation, mark, and 
denotement of her parts and graces confess your- 
self freely to her , importune her , she ’ll help to 
put you in your place again she is of so free, 
so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, that she 
holds it a VICO in her goodness, not to do more 
than she is leqiiested This broken joint, between 
you and her husband, entreat her to splinter , and, 
my fortunes against any lay worth naming, this 
crack of your love shall grow stronger than it was 
before 

Cas You advise me well 

lago I protest, m the sincerity of love, and 
honest kindness. 

Caa, I think it freely; and, betimes m the 
moining, I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to 
undertake for me I am desperate of my fortunes, 
if they check me here 

lago. You are m the right Good night, lieu- 
tenant ; I must to the watch. 

Caa Good night, honest lago. \^ExU Cas. 

lago. And what ’s he then, that says, — I play 
the Viliam ? 

When this advice is free, I give, and honest, 
Probal^® to thinking, and (indeed) the epurse 
To win the Moor again f Eor ’tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit ; she ’s fram’d as fruitful 
As the free elements.^^ And then for her 
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I To win the Moor, — were ’t to renounce his baptism, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, — 

His soul IS so enfetter’d to her love, 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 

I Even as her appetite shall play the god 
! With his weak function. How am I then a villain, 
To counsel Cassio to this parahel course. 

Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell ’ 

When devils will their blackest sms put on. 

They do suggest at first w ith heavenly shows. 

As I do now For ^vhlle this honest fool 
Plies Desdeuiona to repair his foi tunes, 

And she for him pleads strongly to the ]\Ioo 
1 ’ll pour this pestilence into his ear, — 

That she repeals him for her body’s lust , 

And, by how much she strn ea to do Inm good. 

She shall undo her credit iMth the Moor 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch , 

^ And out of her ow n goodness make the net, 

, That shall enmesh them all — How now, Rodengo 

Enter lloDT’iiiGO 

I Bod I do follow here m the chase, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the ciy 
My nione) is almost siient, I have been to-night 
axceediugly well cudgelled , and, I think, the issue 


will be — I shall have so much expenence for my j 
pains and so, wnth no money at all, and a little 
more w it, return to Venice 

lago How poor are they, that have not pa- 
tience ^ — 

What wound did ever heal, but by degrees P 
Thou know’st, we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft , 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does ’t not go w ell ? Cassio hath beaten thee. 

And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier’d Cassio • 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, 

Yet flints, that blossom first, will first be ripe 
Content thyself a while — By the mass, ’tis mom- 

Pleasure, and action, make the hours seem short — 
Retire thee , go wdiere thou art billeted . 

Away, I say , thou shalt know more hereafter 
Nay, get thee gone [Exit Ron ] Two things ere 
to be done, — 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress; 

T 11 set lier on , 

Mj self, the w hile, to draw the Moor apart. 

And bring bun jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife —Ay, that ’s the way ; 

Dull not device by coldness and dehiy. ! 


♦ 


ACT III. 


SCENE I -^Before the Castle \ 

Enter Cassio, and some Musicians 

Cas Masteis, play here, I will content your 
pains, 

Something that’s brief, and bid — good-morrow, 
general. 'iMustc 

Enter Clown 

Clo Why, masters, have your instruments been 
at Naples, that they speak i’ the nose thus ? 

1st Mus How, sir, how' ! 

Clo, Are these, I pray you, called wmd instru- 
ments ? 

Ist Mus Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

Clo, O, thereby hangs a tail. 

Mus Whereby hangs a tale, sir ? 

Clo, Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument that 
I know. But, masters, here’s money for you : and 
the general so bkes your music, that he desires 
you, of all loves, to make no more noise with it. 


1st Mus Well, sir, we will not 

Clo If you ha\e any music that may not be 
heard, to ’t again but, as they say, to hear music, 
the general docs not greatly care 

Mus We hav^ none such, sir. 

Clo Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
I ’ll away ^ Go , vanish into air , aw ay 

[Exeunt Musicians. 

Cas Dost thou hear, my honest friend ? 

Clo, No, I hear not your houest friend ; I hear 
you 

Cas Pr’ytheo, keep up thy quillets. There ’s a 
poor piece of gold for thee if the gentlewoman 
that attends the general’s wife, be stirring, ted 
her, there’s one Cassio entreats her a little favour 
of speech . Wilt thou do this ? 

Clo, She IS stirring, sir , if she will stir hither, 1 
shall seem to notify unto her. \Ex%U 

Enter Iaoo. 

Cas Do, good my friend.— In happy time, lago. 

IQO 
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logo. Ton hare not been a-bed then ? 

Coi. Why, no ; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, Tago, 

To send in to your wife : My suit to her 
Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

logo I *11 send her to you presently ; 

And I *11 devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 
May be more free. [Exit. 

Cos* I humbly thank you for *t I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honest. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emih Good morrow, good lieutenant : I am sorry 
For your displeasure but all will soon be well 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it ; | 

And she speaks for you stoutly ; The Moor replies. 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame m Cyprus, 

And great affinity; and that, in wholesome wis- 
dom. 

He might not but refuse you : but, he protests, he 
loves you ; 

And needs no other suitor, but his likings. 

To take the saf’st occasion by the front. 

To brmg you in again. 

Cm. Yet, I beseech you, — 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, — 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone. 

Emil. Pray you, come in ; 

I will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak vour bosom freely. 

Cm. I am much bound to you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A Room in the CmUc 

Enter Othello, I ago, and Gentlemen. 

0th. These letters give, lago, to the pilot , 

And, by him, do my duties to the state • 

That done, I will be walking on the works, 

Bepair there to me. 

logo. Well, my good lord, I *11 do*t. 

0th. This fortification, gentlemen, — shall we 
see ’t t 

Oent. We *11 wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt. 

SCENE in. — Before the CMtle. 

Enter Desdbmoka, Cassio, and Emilia. 

Bee. Be thou a8Biir*d, good Caasio, 1 will do 
All XDif abilities in thy behalf. 
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Emil Good madam, do ; I know it grieves my 
husband, < 

As if the case were his. 

Bee. 0, that ’s an honest fellow. — Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cm. Bounteous madam. 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

He *8 never anything but your true servant. 

JDee 0, sir, I thank you . You do love my lord . 
You have known him long ; and be you well assur’d, 
He shall m strangeness stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance. 

Cm Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and watensh diet, 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance. 

That, I being absent, and my place supplied. 

My general will forget my love and service 
JDes Do not doubt that , before Emilia here, 

I give thee warrant of thy place assure thee, 

If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it 
To the last article • my lord shall never rest , 

1*11 watch him tame, and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed slmll seem a school, his board a shrift , 

I *11 intermingle every thing he does 

With Cassio’s suit Therefore be merry, Cassio; 

For thy solicitor shall rather die, 

Than give thy cause away. 

Enter Othello and Iaqo, at a distance 

Emil, Madam, here comes 

My lord. 

Cas. Madam, I *11 take my leave 
Bes, Why, stay, 

And hear me speak 

Cas Madam, not now ; I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Bes, • Well, well, 

Do your discretion. [Exit Cas. 

lago. Ha * I like not that. 

0th What dost thou say ? 
lago. Nothmg, my lord . or if— I know not what. 
0th. Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife ? ' 
lago Cassio, my lord ? No, sure, I cannot think 
it, 

That he would steal away so guilty-like, 

Seemg you coming. 

0th. I do believe ’twas he. 

Bes. How now, my lordP 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 

; A man that languishes in your displeasurew 
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0th. Who is ’t, 70U mean ? 

Dei. Why, your heutenant Cassio, Good my : 
lord, 

If I have any grace, or power to move you 
Ills present reconciliation take , 

For, if he be not one that truly loves you. 

That errs m ignorance, and not in cunning, 

I have no judgment in an honest face . 

I pr’ythee, call him black. : 

0th. Went he hence now P 

Des. Ay, sooth, so humbled, 

That h© hath left part of his grief with me ; 

I suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 

0th. Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other ; 
time. 

Des But shall *t be shortly ? 

0th. The sooner, sweet, for you 

Des Shall *t be to-night at supper ? 

0th. No, not to-night. 

Des To-morrow dinner then ? 

0th I shall not dme at home ; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Des Why then, to-morrow night, or Tuesday ; 
morn ; 

Or Tuesday noon, or night , or Wednesday morn , — | 
I pray thee, name the time , but let it not 
Exceed three days . m faith, ho *s penitent ; 

And yet his trespass, in our common reason, 

(Save that, they say, the wars must make examples 
Out of their best,) is not almost a fault 
To incur a private check When shall he come P 
Tell me, Othello I wonder in my soul, 

What you could ask me, that I should deny. 

Or stand so mammermg on What I Michael Cassio, 
That came a woomg with you , and many a time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraismgly, 

Hath ta’en your part , to have so much to do 

To bnng him m ! Trust me, I could do much, 

0th Pr’ythee, no mcire let him come when he 
will; « 

I will deny thee nothin|. 

Des Why, this is not a boon , 

*Ti 8 as I should entreat you wear your gloves. 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 

^ Or sue to you to do pecuhar profit 
To yoar own person : Nay, when I have a suit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It shall be full of poize^ and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted. 

0th. I will deny thee nothing : 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this. 

To leave me bat a little to myself. 

Dei. Shall I deny you P no : Farewell, my lord. 


0th Farewell, my Desdemona ; I will come to 
thee straight. 

Dei. Emiha, come — Be it as your fancies teach 
you; 

Whatever you be, I am obedient. 

\Exity mth Emil. 
0th Excellent wretch Perdition catch my 
soul. 

But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not, 

Chaos IS come again. 

lago. My noble lord, 

0th. What dost thou say, lago P 

lago Lid Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my 
lady, 

Know of your love P 

0th He did, from first to last: Why dost thou 
ask? 

lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought , 

No further harm. 

0th. Why of thy thought, lago P 

lago I did not think, he had been acquainted 
with her. 

0th 0, yes ; and went between us very oft. 
lago Indeed? 

0th. Indeed! ay, indeed 1 — Discem’st thou 
aught in that P 
Is he not honest ? 
lago. Honest, my lord P 

0th. Ay, honest. 

I lago My lord, for aught I know. 

0th What dost thou think P 
lago. Think, my lord P 

0th. Think, my lord I 

I By heaven, he echoes me, 

I As if tliere were some monster in his thought 
I Too hideous to be shown. — Thou dost mean some- 
I thing : i 

I I heard thee say but now, — Thou lik’dat not that, 

I When Cassio left my wife ; What did’st not like P 
I And, when I told thee — he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou cry’dst “ In- ^ 
deed?” 

I And did’st contract and purse thy brow together, 

I As if thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 
I Some horrible conceit . If thou dost love me. 

Show me thy thought. 
lago. My lord, you know I love you. 

I 0th. I think, thou dost ; 

And, — for I know thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st them 
breath, — 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more 
For such things, in a false disloyal knave, 

lU 
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logo. You hare not been a-bed then? 

Ca$. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, lago, 

To send in to your wife : My suit to her 
Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

logo. I *11 send her to you presently ; 

And I *11 devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the ^ay, that your converse and business 
May be more free. \Extt, 

Ca$» I humbly thank you for ’t I never knew ; 
A Florentine more kind and honest. 

JEnter Emilia. 

Emil Good morrow, good lieutenant • I am sorry 
For your displeasure but aU will soon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it ; 

And she speaks for you stoutly The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 

And great affinity; and that, in wholesome wis- 
dom. 

He might not but refuse you . but, he protests, he 
loves you ; 

And needs no other suitor, but his likings, 

To take the saf’st occasion by the front, 

To bring you in again. 

Cos. Tet, I beseech you, — 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, — 

Give me advantage of some bnef discourse 
With Desdemona alone. 

EmiL Pray you, come in ; 

I will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak your bosoin freely. 

Cos. I am much bound to you. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II. — A Room %n the Castle 

Entor Othello, Iaoo, and Gentlemen. 

0th These letters give, lago, to the pilot , 

And, by him, do my duties to the state • 

That done, I will be walking on the works, 

Bepair there to me. 

Jago. Well, my good lord, I *11 do’t. 

0th. This fortification, gentlemen, — shall we 
see ’t f 

Oent We ’ll wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt. 

SCENE HI. — Before the Castle. 

Enter Desdbkoha, Cassio, and Emilia. 

Bee. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, 1 will do 
AB mjr abilities in thy behalf. 
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Emil. Good madam, do ; I know it grieves my 
husband, < 

As if the case were his. 

Bes, O, that *s an honest fellow. — Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cos. Bounteous madam. 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

He *s never anything but your true servant. 

Bes O, sir, I thank you . You do love my lord 
You have known him long , and be you well a8sur*d. 
He shall m strangeness stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance. 

Cas. Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and watensh diet. 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance. 

That, I bemg absent, and my place supplied, 

My general will forget my love and service 
Bes. Do not doubt that , before Emilia here, 

I give thee warrant of thy place assure thee, 

If I do vow a friendship, I *11 perform it 
To the last article ; my lord shall never rest , 

1*11 watch him tame, and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift , 

I *11 intermingle every thing he does 

With Cassio’s suit. Therefore be merry, Cassio, 

For thy solicitor shall rather die, 

Than give thy cause away. 

Enter Othello and Iago, at a distance 

Emil Madam, here comes 

My lord. 

Cas. Madam, I *11 take my leave 
Bes. Why, stay. 

And hear me speak 

Cas Madam, not now , I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Bes . Well, well. 

Do your discretion. [Exit Cas. 

lago. Ha * I hke not that. 

0th. What dost thou say ? 
lago. Nothing, my lord : or if — I know not what. 
Oih. Was not that Cassio, parted Irom my wife ? 
lago. Cassio, my lord ? No, sure, I cannot think 
it, 

That he would steal away so guilty-like, 

Seeing you coming. 

0th. I do believe ’twas he. 

Bes. How now, my lord? 

I have been talkmg with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasma 
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Oth, Who is ’t, you mean P 

• Dea. Why, your lieutenant Cassio. Gkiod my I 
lord, 

If 1 have any grace, or power to move you 
His present reconciliation take , 

For, if he be not one that truly loves you. 

That errs in ignorance, and not in cunnmg, 

I have no judgment m an honest face . 

I pr’ytheo, call him black. 

0th, Went he hence now ? 

Des, Ay, sooth ; so humbled, 
i That he hath left part of his grief with me ; 

I suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 

0th, Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other 
time. 

Bes But shall ’t be shortly ? 

0th, The sooner, sweet, for you. ; 

JDes, Shall *t be to-mght at supper ? 

0th, No, not to-mght. 

Bes To-morrow dinner then ? 

0th I shall not dine at home ; 

I I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Bes, Why then, to-morrow night; or Tuesday 
morn ; 

Or Tuesday noon, or night ; or Wednesday morn , — 

I pray thee, name the time , but let it not 
Exceed three days ; m faith, he *s penitent ; 

And yet his trespass, in our common reason, 

(Save that, they say, the wars must make examples 
Out of their best,) is not almost a fault 
To incur a private check When shall he come P 
Tell me, Othello I wonder m my soul, 

What you could ask me, that I should deny. 

Or stand so mammermg on What I Michael Cassio, 
That came a woomg with you , and many a time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly. 

Hath ta’en your part , to have so much to do 

Xp bring him m I Trust me, I could do much, 

0th, Pr’ythee, no more . let him come when he 
will; ♦ 

I will deny thee nothin'^. 

Bes, Why, this is not a boon , 

*Tia as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 

J Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 
Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own person : Nay, when I have a siut, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It shall be full of poize^ and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted. 

0th, I will deny thee nothing : 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 

To leave me but a httle to myself. 

Bes, Shall I deny you P no : Farewell, my lord. 


0th Farewell, my Desdemona: I will come to 
thee straight. 

Bes Emilia, come : — Be it as your fancies teach 
you; 

Whate’er you be, I am obedient. 

[Exit^ with Emil. 

0th, Excellent wretch*^ Perdition catch my 
soul. 

But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not. 

Chaos 18 come again. 

lago My noble lord, 

0th, What dost thou say, logo P 

lago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my 
lady. 

Know of your love P 

0th Ho did, from first to last : Why dost thou 
ask ? 

lago But for a satisfaction of my thought , 

No further harm. 

0th, Why of thy thought, lago P 

lago, I did not think, he had been acquainted 
with her. 

0th O, yes ; and went between us very oft. 
lago. Indeed ? 

0th, Indeed! ay, indeed# — Discern’st thou 
aught m that P 
Is he not honest ? 

lago. Honest, my lord P 

0th, Ay, honest. 

lago My lord, for aught I know. 

0th What dost thou think ? 
lago. Think, my lord P 

0th. Think, my lord I 

By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if tliere were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown — Thou dost mean some- 
thing : 

I heard thee say but now, — Thou lik’dst not that, 
When Cassio left my wife; What did’st not like? 1 
And, wlien I told thee — he was of my counsel ' 

In my i^vhole course of wooing, thou cry’dst ** In* 
deedP” 

And did’st contract and purse thy brow together. 

As if thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit : If thou dost love me, 

; Show me thy thought, 
i lago. My lord, you know I love you. 

I 0th, I think, thou dost; 

And, — for I know thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh’ st thy words before thou giv’st them 
I breath, — 

I Therefore those stops of thine fright me the more 
\ For such things, m a false disloyal knave, 

lU 
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j Axe tricks of custom ; but, in a man that’s just, 
They are close denotements, working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 

I lago. For Michael Cassio, — 

I dare be sworn, I think that he is honest. 

0th, I think 80 too. 

lago. Men should be what they seem , 

Or, those that be not, ’would they might seem 
nonet 

• 0th, Certain, men should be what they seem. 

lago, AVhy then, 

I think that Cassio is an honest man. 

1 Oih Nay, yet there ’s more m this : 

I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings. 

As thou dost ruminate , and give thy worst of 
I thoughts 

The worst of words. 

lago. Good my lord, pardon me , 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

* I am not bound to that all slaves are free to 
Utter my thoughts P Why, say, they are vile and 
false, — 

As where ’s that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? who has a breast so pure. 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawtulp 

0th. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, lago. 
If thou but thmk’st him wrong’d, and mak’at his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

lago, I do beseech you, — 

Though I, perchance, am vicious m my guess, 

As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses , and, oft, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not, — I entreat you then. 
From one that so imperfectly conjects, 

You *d take no notice ; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance . — 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

To let you know my thoughts 

0th, What dost thou mean ? 

lago Good name, in man, and woman, dear my 
lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash , ’tis something, 
nothing ; 

Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs mo of that, w'hich not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

0th, By heaven, I ’U know thy thought. 
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lago. You cannot, if my heart were ui your 
hand ; 

Nor shall not, whilst ’tis m my custody. 

0th Hal 

lago. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It IS the green-ey’d monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on That cuckold lives m bliss 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger , 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er. 

Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly 
loves ! 

0th, 0 misery ! 

lago Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough , 
But iiches, fineless, is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor — 

Good heaven, the souls of all my tube defend 
From jealousy I 

0th Wliy ? why is this ? 

Thmk’st thou, I ’d make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions? No to bo once in doubt, 
Is — once to bo resolv’d Exchange me for a goat, 
When I shall turn, the business of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blowm surmises,^ 
Matching thy inference. ’Tis not to make mo 
jealous, 

To say — my wufo is fair, feeds well, loves company. 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well , 
Where viitue is, these are more virtuous . 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt ot her revolt , 

For she had eyes, and chose me • No, lago ; 

I ’ll see, before I doubt , when I doubt, prove , 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this — 
Aw^ay at once with love, or jealousy 

lago, I am glad of this, for now I shall have 
reason 

To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit therefore, as I am bound, 
B^cen e it from me . — I speak not yet of proof 
Look to your wife ; observe her well wuth Cassio 
Wear your Cye — thus, not jealous, nor secure 
I would not have your free and noble nature. 

Out of self-bounty,*® be abus’d , look to ’t • 

I know our country disposition well , 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands; their best 
conscience 

! Is — ^not to leave undone, but keep unknown. 

I Oih, Dost thou say so P 

i lago She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
I And, when she seem’d to shake, and fear your looks, 
She lov’d them most. 
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Oth» And so she did. 

loffo. Why, go to, then; | 

She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father’s eyes up, close as oak, — 

He thought, ’twas witchcraft . — ^But I am much to : 
blame; 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon, 
jFor tpo much loving you. 

0th. I am bound to thee for ever, i 

logo. I see, this hath a little dash’d your spirits. 
0th, Not a jot, not a jot, 
jTayo, Trust me, I fear it has. 

I hope, you will consider, what is spoke 
Comes from my love, — But, I do see you are 
mov’d . — 

I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 

Than to suspicion. 

0th. I will not. 

logo Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success j 

As jny thoughts aim not at. Cassjo ’s my worthy 
friend — 

My lord, I see you are mov’d. 

0th. No, not much mov’d — 

I do not think but Desdemona ’s honest. 

lago. Long live she so I and long hve you to 
think so I I 

0th And yet, how nature erring from itself, — 
logo. Ay, there ’s the point . — As, — to bo bold 
1 with you, — 

Not to affect many proposed matches, 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree , 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends ; 

Foh I one may smell, m such, a will most rank, 

Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural — 

But pardon me ; I do not, m position, 

Distinctly speak of her . though I may fear. 

Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms, 

And (happily) repent. 

0th. Farewell, farewell : 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know more ; 

Set on thy wife to observe . Leave me, lago. 
logo. Mj lord, I take my leave. 

0th, Why did I marry P — ^This honest creature, 
doubtless. 

Bees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds 
logo. My lord, I would, I might entreat your 
honour 

To scan this thing no further ; leave it to time : 
And though it be fit that Cassio have his place, 
(For, sure he fills it up with great ability,) 
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Yet, if you please to hold him off awhile, 

You shall by that perceive him and his means 
Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement opportunity ; 

Much will be seen m that. In the mean time, 

Let me be thought too busy m my fears, 

(As worthy cause I have, to fear — I am,) 

And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. 

0th. Fear not my government. 

logo, I once more take my leave. \Ex%t 

0th. This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, 

And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit. 

Of human dealings : If I do prove her haggard,^ 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-sfenngs,*^ 

I *d thistle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black ; 

Ajid have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have ; Or, for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years , — yet that ’s not much ; — 
She *8 gone , I am abus’d , and my relief 
Must be — to loath her. 0 curse of marriage. 

That 'we can caU these delicate creatures ours, 

And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad 
Amd live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a comer m the thing I love, 

For others’ uses. Yet, ’tis the plague of groat ones ; 
Prerogativ’d are they less than the base , 

’Tis destiny unshunnable, like death ; 

Even then this forked plague is fated to us,*® 

When wo do quicken. Desdemona comes . 

Enter Desdemona. and Emilia. 

If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself!— 

I ’ll not believe it. 

Des. How now, my dear Othello ? 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 

0th. I am to blame. 

Des Why is yoiu* speech so faint P are you not 
well P 

0th I have a pain upon my forehead here. 

Des, Faith, that’s with watching; ’twill away 
again : 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
: It will be welL 

0th. Your napkin is too little ; 

[He fuis the Handkerohief from him, and ti 
[ droips, 

I Let it alone. Come, I ’ll go in with you. 

Des, I am very sony tliat you are not welL 

[Eaemt 0th. and Djss, 
Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin ; 

I This was her first remembrance from the Moor ; 
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Mjr wayward husband bath a hundred times 
Woo*d me to steal it : but she so loTes the token, 
(For he conjur’d her, she would ever keep it,) 

That she reserves it evermore about her, 

To kiss, and talk to. I ’ll have the work ta’en out. 
And give it lago : 

What he ’ll do with it, heaven knows, not I ; 

1 nothing, but to please his fantasy. 

JStUer Iaoo. 

la^o. How now ! what do you do here alone ? 
JSmtl, Do not you chide ; I have a tiling for you. 
logo. A thing for me ? — ^it is a common thing. 
JSfml. Ha! 

la^o. To have a foolish wife. 
jEmtl 0, is that all? What will you give mo 
now 

For that same handkerchief? 
logo. What handkerchief? 

JSmiL What handkerchief? 

Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona ; 
That which so often you did bid me steal. 
lago. Hast stolen it from her ? 

JEml, No, faith , she let it drop by neghgence ; 
And, to the advantage, I, bemg here, took ’t up. 
Look, here it is. 

logo, A good wench ; give it mo. 

Emtl, What will you do with it, that you have 
been so earnest 
To have me filch it ? 

lago. Why, what ’s that to you ? 

{^Snatchtng %L 

JEmil, If it be not for some purpose of import. 
Give it me again : Poor lady 1 she ’ll run mad. 
When she shall lack it. 

lago Be not you known of ’t ; I have use for it. 
Go, leave me. [^Exit Emil. 

I will in Cossio’s lodging lose this napkin. 

And lei him find it : Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. This may do something. 

I The Moor already changes with my poison ; — 
i Dangerous conceits ore, m their natures, poisons. 
Which, at the first, ore scarce found to distaste , 
But, with a little act upon the blood. 

Bum like the mines of sulphur, — I did say so . — 

Enter Othjbllo. 

Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandra- 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 

Shall eyer medicine thfije to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow*dst yesterday* 
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0th, Ha ! ha I fSslse to me ? 

To me P , 

logo. Why, how now, general ? no more of that. 
0th, Avaunt I be gone ! thou hast set me on the 
rack; — 

I swear, ’tis better to be much abus’d. 

Than but to know ’t a httle. 

i 'ago. How now, my lord ? 

%h. What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust F 
I saw it not, thought it not, it harm’d not me : 

I slept the next mght well, was free and merry ; 

I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips . 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen. 

Let him not know it, and he ’s not robb’d at all. 
lago, I am sorry to hear this 
0th, I had been happy, if the general camp. 
Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body. 

So I had nothing known O now, for ever. 

Farewell the tranquil mind * farewell content 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars. 

That make ambition vurtue 1 O, farewell 1 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercmg fife, 

The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pnde, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I 
And 0 you mortal engmes, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit. 
Farewell ^ Othello’s occupation’s gone 1 
lago. Is it possible ? — My lord,— 

0th. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be sure of it , give me the ocular proof ; 

[^Taking him ly the throat 
Or, by the worth of mme eternal soul, 

Thou hadst been better have been born a doer. 

O' 

Than answer my wak’d wrath. 
lago. Is it come to this P 

0th. Make me to see it , or (at the least) so 
prove it. 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on : or, woe upon thy life I 

logo. My noble lord, 

0th. If thou dost slander her, and torture me. 
Never pray more ; abandon all remorse,* 

On horror’s head horrors accumulate : 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d. 
For nothing const thou to damnation add, 

Greater than that. 

lago. 0 grace ! O heaven defend me 

Are you a man P have you a soul, or sense P<^ 

God be wi’ you; take mine office. — 0 wretched foOi 
That Uv’st to make thine honesty a vice I--* 

0 monstrous world t Take note, take note^ 0 world, 
To be direct and honest, is not safe.-- 
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And will upon the instant put tliee to ’t : 

Within these throe days let me hear thee say, 

That Cassio’s not alive 

lago. My friend is dead , ’tis done, at your re- 
quest • 

But let her live 

0th. Damn her, lewd minx ’ 0, damn her ! 
Come, go with me apart , I will withdraw, 

To furnish me with some swift means of death 
Eor the fair devil Now art thou my lieutenant 
lago I am your own for ever [^Exeunt 

SCENE lY.^The same \ 

Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown 

Des Do you know% sirrah, where lieutenant 
Cassio lies P 

Clo I dare not say, he lies anywhere 
Ees. Why, man ? 

Clo He 18 a soldier , and for mo to say a soldier 
lies, IS stabbing 

Ees. Go to , where lodges he P 
Clo To toll you where ho lodges, is to tell you 
where I lie 

Ees Can anything bo made of this ? 

Clo I know not \^here he lodges, and for me 
to dense a lodging, and say — he lies here, or ho lies 
there, were to ho in my own throat. 

Ecs Can you enquire him out, and be edified 
by report ? 

Clo I will catechize the world for him , that is, 
make questions, and by them answer. 

Ees Seek him, bid him come hither: tell him, 
T have mo\ed my lord m his behalf, and hope, all 
will be well 

Clo To do this, IS w ithin the compass of man’s 
wit , and therefore I will attempt the doing it 

[^Extt 

Ees. 'Where should I lose that handkerchief, 
Emilia ? 

Emtl I know not, madam 
Ees Believe me, I had lather have lost my purse 
Full of cruzadoos And, but my noble Moor 
Ts true of mmd, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking 

Emil Is he not jealous P 

Ees Who, he ? I think, the sun, where he was 
bom, 

Drew all such humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes 

Ees. I will not leave him now, till Cassio 
Be call’d to him — How is ’t with you, my lord ? 
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Enter Othello. 

0th. Well, my good lady: — [^Aside'\ 0, hard- 
ness to dissemble ! — 

How do you, Desdemona P 
Ees. Well, my good lord. 

0th. Give me your hand. This hand is moist, 
my lady. 

Ees. It yet has felt no ago, nor known no sor- 
row. 

0th This argues fruitfulness, and hberal heart , — j 
Hot, hot, and moist This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 

Much castigation, exercise devout , 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here. 

That commonly rebels *Tis a good hand, 

A frank one. 

Ees. You may, indeed, say so , 

For ’twas that hand that gave away ray heart 
0th. A hberal hand . The hearts of old, gave 
hands , 

But our new heraldry is — hands, not hearts 

Ees. I cannot speak of this. Come now your 
promise 

0th. What promise, chuck P 
Ees I have sent to bid Cassio come speak w ilh 
you 

0th I have a salt and sullen rheum offends me , 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Ees Hero, my lord. 

0th That which I gave you 

Ees I have it not about me 

Oth Not ? 

Ees No, indeed, my lord 

Oth That 13 a fault 

That handerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give , 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people, she told her, while she 
kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable, and subdue my fatbiT 
Entirely to her love , but if she lost it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 

After new fancies She dying, gave it me ; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wiVe, 

To give it her I did so : and take heed of ’t, 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose or give *t away, were such perdition, 

As nothing else could match. 

Ees. Is it possible ? 

Oth ’Tis true : there ’s magic in the web of it: 
A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 
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I tliank you for tliis profit , and, from hence, 

' 1*11 love no friend, since love breeds such olTence. 
0th, Nay, stay : — ^Thou should’ st be honest. 
lago, I should be wise ; for honesty’s a fool, 

And loses that it works for. 

0th By the world, 

I think my wife be honest, and think she is not ; 

I think that thou art just, and thmk thou art not ; 
I’ll have some proof Her name, that was as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face — If there be cords, or knives. 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 

I’ll not endure it — Would, I were satisfied ! 
lago I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion: 

I 1 do repent me, that I put it to you 
I You voiild be satisfied ? 
j Olh Would? nay, I will 

' Tago And may But, how ? how satisfied, my 
I lord ? 

i Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on ? 

I Behold her tupp’d ? 

j 0th Death and damnation * 0 * 

I lago It were a tedious difficulty, I thmk, 

To bring them to that prospect Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster, 

More than their own ^ What tlieu ? how then ? 
What shall I say ? Wlioro’s satisfaction ? 

It is impossible, you should see this. 

Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As Ignorance made drunk But yet, I say, 

If imputation, and strong circumstances, — 

Which lead directly to tlie door of truth, — 

W ill give you satisfaction, you may have it. 

0th Q-ive me a livmg reason'^^ she’s disloyal 
lago I do not like the office 
But, sith I am enter’d in this cause so far, — 
Prick’d to it by foolish honesty and love, — 

I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately , 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not sleep 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul. 

That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs , 

One of this kind is Casaio * 

In sleep I heard him say, — “ Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves !” 

And then, sir, would he gnpe, and wring my hand, 
Cry, — 0, sweet creature ! ” and then kiss me hard. 
As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips : then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d ; and then 
Ory’d , — ^ Cursed fiite 1 that gave thee to the 
Moor 1” 


0th, 0 monstrous ' monstrous ! 
lago. Nay, this was but his dream. 

0th But this denoted a foregone conclusion , 
’Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream.**^ 
logo. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonstrate thmly. 

0th, I’ll tear her all to pieces 

lago Nay, but be wise: yet we see nothmg 
done 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this, — 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief. 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s band ? 

0th I gd\ e her such a one ; ’twas my first gift 
lago I know not that but such a handkerchief, 
(I am sure it vNas your wife’s,) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with 

0th, If it be that, — 

lago If it be that, or any that was hers, 

It speaks against her with the other proofs 

0th O, that the slave had forty thousand lives , 
One IS too poor, too weak for my revenge I 
Now do I see ’tis true. — Look here, lago , 

All my fond love thus I do blow to heaven ; 

’Tis gone — 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell 
Yield up, 0 love, thy crown, and hearted throne. 
To tyrannous hate ^ swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For ’tis of aspick’s tongues 1 
lago Pray, be content 

0th O, blood, lago, blood * 

lago. Patience, I say , your mind, perhaps, may 
change 

0th Never, lago Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compuLivo course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Hellespont , 

Even BO my bloody thoughts, vi itli violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up — Now, by yond’ marble heaven, 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow {^Kneels 
I here engage my words. 

lago Do not rise yet — ^^Kmeh 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above’ 

You elements that clip us round about ’ 

Witness, that here lago doth give up 
\ The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 

I To wrong’d Othello’s service ! let him command, 

\ And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

1 What bloody work soever. 

I 0th, I greet thy love, 

I Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance boun- 
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And will upon the instant put thee to *t : j 

Within these throe da)S let me hear thee say, j 
That Cassio’s not alive 

laqo My fnend is dead , ’tia done, at your re- 
quest 
But let her live 

0th Damn her, lewd minx ^ 0, damn her ^ 
Come, go with me apart , I will withdraw, 

To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
logo I am your own for ever [^Exeunt 

SCENE lY— The same 

Enter JDesdemona, Emilia, and Clown 

Ees Do you know, sirrah, where lieutenant 
Cassio lies ? 

C\o I dare not say, he lies anywhere 
I>es Why, man ? 

Clo He 18 a soldier , and for mo to say a soldier 
lies, 18 stabbing 

Ees, Go to , where lodges he P 
Clo To tell you where he lodges, is to tell you 
where I he 

Can anything be made of this ? 

Olo I know not where he lodges, and for me 
to devnso a lodging, and say — ho lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in ray own throat. 

Ets Can you enquire him out, and be edified 
by report ? 

Clo I will catechize the world for him ; that is, 
make questions, and by them answer 

Ees. Seek him, bid him come hitlier tell him, 
J have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, all 
will be well. 

Clo To do this, is within the compass of man’s 
wit , and therefore I wiU attempt the doing it. 

\Exit 

Des Where should I lose that handkerchief, 
Emilia ? 

Emil I know not, madam 
Des Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of cTuzadoes And, but my noble Moor 
Ts true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

Emil Is he not jealous ? 

Des Who, he ? I think, the sun, where he was 
bom. 

Drew all such humours from him. 

Emih Look, where be comes 

Des I will not leave him now, till Cassio 
Be call’d to him — How is *t with you, my lord ? 
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Oih. Well, my good lady: — [Aside.’] O, hard- 
ness to dissemble ^ — 

How do you, Desdemona ? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

0th. Give me your hand. This hand is moist, 
my lady, 

Des It yet has felt no age, nor known no sor- 
row. 

0th This argues fruitfulness, and hberal heart , — 

; Hot, hot, and moist This hand of yours requires 
; A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer. 

Much castigation, exercise devout , 

' For here’s a young and sweating devil here. 

That commonly rebels *Tis a good hand, 

A frank one. 

Des You may, indeed, say so; 

: For ’twas that hand that gave away ray heart 

0th. A liberal hand The hearts of old, gave 
hands , 

But our new heraldry is — hands, not hearts 
Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now your 
promise 

0th. What promise, chuck ? 

Des I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with 
you. 

0th. 1 have a salt and sullen rheum offends mo, 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Des Here, my lord. 

0th That which I gave you 

Des I have it not about me 

0th Not ? 

Des No, indeed, my lord 

0th That is a fault 

That handerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give , 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people . she told her, while she 
kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable, and subdue ray father 

[ Entirely to her love , but if she lost it. 

Or made a gift of it, ray father’s eye 

Should hold her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 

After new fancies She dying, gave it me , 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wiVe, 

I To give it her I did so : and take heed of ’t, 
j Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

I To lose or give *t away, were such perdition, 

I As nothing else could match. 

I Des. Is it possible P 

I 0th ’Tis true . there ’s magic in the web of its 
I A sibyl, that had number’d m the world 
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The sun to make two hundred compasses, 

.In her prophetic fury sew’d the work 
Tlie woims were hallow’d, that did breed the silk , 
zVnd it was died in mummy, which the akiHul 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts 

Des Indeed ^ is ’t true ? 

0th Most V entahle , therefore look to ’“t w ell 
Then ’would to lieaven, tliat I liad never 
seen it 

Otli Ila * w licreforo ? 

Des Why do you speak so startiiigly and rash 
0th Is ’t lost ? IS ’t gone ? speak, is it out of 
tlio way ? 

De% Heaven bless us ^ 

' Olh Say you ? 

Dc’i It IS not lost , Eut what an if it were ^ 

Olh Hal 

I say, it 13 not lost 

Olh Fetch ’t, let mo see it 

De^ Why, so I can sir, but I will not now , 

This a tnelv, to put me from my suit, 

1 pi ay, let Cassio he reeeu’d again 

0th Fetch mo that liaridkercluet my mind 
misgives 

D(s Come, come 

You ’ll nevei meet a more sullicient m in 

Ofh The handkei chief, 

Des I piav, talk me ot Cassio 

0th The handkerchief, 

Des A man that, all his time, 

Hath founded his good foitune on your lo\o , 

Sliar’d dangers with you , 

0th, The handkerchief, 

Dcs In sooth, 

You are to blame. 

0th Away’ [A’ri/ Oni 

Duiil Is not this 111 ill jealous ? 

Des I ne’er saw this before 
Sure, theic’s some wonder m this haiidkeichief 
I am most unhappy in the loss of it 

Dmil ’Tis not a year or two shows us a man 
They die all but stomachs, and we all hut food, 
The) eat us hungerly, and when they arc full, 

They belch us Look you * Cassio, and my hus- 
band 

Enter Iago and Cassio 

lago Tliere is no other way ; ’tis she must do’t , 
And, lo, the happiness ! go, and impdrtune her. 
Des How now, good Cassio f w^hat’ s the news 
with you ? 

Cas Madam, my former suit ; I do beseech you, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 


1 Evist, and be a member of his love, 

I AYhom I, w ith all the duty of my lieart, ] 

I Entirely honour, I would not be delay’d 
I If 111 } offence be ot such moital kind, 

I That neither service past, nor present sorrows, 

\ Nor purpos’d merit m futiiritv, 

\ Can ransom me into his love again, 

I But to know so must be my benefit , 

I So shall I clothe mo iii a forc’d content, 

: And shut myself up iii some other course, 

I To fortune’s alms 

Des Alas ’ tlirico-gentle Cassio, 

My advo( ifiou is not now in tune , 

My loul IS not my loid, nor should I know him, 

Were ho in favoui, as in humoui, altei’d 
So lulp me, every spiiit sam filled, 

As 1 have spoken lor >ou all mv best, 

I 7\ud stood within the blank of Ins displeasure, 

For m} flee speech’ You must a while be patient 
VFhat I cm do, 1 will , and more I will, 

Than for myselt I daio let that suflice you 
Ia(jo Is my loid aii-;iy ? 

Emd Ho went hence but now, 

^Viid, eeitainlv, in stiango unquietness 

Jago Can lie be angi} ? 1 h.ive sia u tlio eauiion, 
When it h it!i blown his ranks into the air, 

And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Pull’d his own brother, — And can he bo angrv ? 

I 

Something of moment, then I w ill go meet him , 
There’s matter m ’t indeed, if ho be angry 

Des I pr’ythee, do so — Something, sure, of , 
slate, — [AViHAoo ' 

Either from Venice, or some unhatch’d practice, j 
Made demonstrable here m Cyprus to him, — ’ 

ll.ith puddled liis clear spnit and, in such eases, 
Men’s natures wrangle VMth inferior things, 

Thougli great ones are their object ’Tis even so 
For let our fiugiT ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful miMiihers cv’ri to that sense 
Ot pain Xay, wo must think, men aio not gods , 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the biidd — Beshicw me much, Emilia, 

I was (unhandsome warrior as I am,’'-) 

Airaigiimg his unkindness with my soul. 

But now I find, I had suborn’d the witness, 

And ho ’s indited falsely 

Emil Pray heaven, it he state matters, as you 
think , I 

And no conception, nor no jealous toy, j 

Concerning } ou. | 

Des, Alas, the day ! I never gave him cause. ! 
Emil But jealous souls w ill not bo answer’d so ; , 
' They are not ever jealous for the cause, I 
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But jealous for they are jealous ’tis a monster, 
Begot upon itself, born on itself 

Des Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s 
mind ^ 

Emtl Lady, amen. 

JDes I will go seek him — Cassio walk here- 
about . 

If T do find him fit, I *11 move your suit. 

And seek to effect it to my uppermost 
- Cos I humbly thank your ladyship 

[^Exeunt Des and Emil 

Enter Bianca 

Bian Save you, friend Cassio ^ 

Cas What make you from home ? 

How 18 it with you, my most fair Bianca ? 

T’ faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house 
Elan And I was going to your lodging, Cassio 
What ! keep a week away ? seven days and nights ? 
E’ght score eight hours ? and lovers’ absent hours. 
More tedious than the dial eight score times ? 

0 weary reckoning ! 

Cas Pardon me, BianCii , 

1 liavo this while iv ith leaden thoughts been press’d , 
But I shall, m a more contmuato time, 

Stiike off this score of absence Sweet Bianca, 

[^Giving Tier Des *s Handkerchief 
Take mo this work out 

Bian 0, Cassio, whence came this ? 


This 13 some token from a newer friend. 

To the felt absence now I feel a cause 
Is it come to this ? Well, well 

Cas Woman, go to ’ 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth. 

From whence you have them You aio lealous 
now, 

That this IS from some mistress, some remem- 
brance 

No, in good troth, Bianca 

Bian Why, whoso is it ? 

Cas, I know not, sweet I found it in my 
chamber 

I like the work well , ere it be demanded, 

(As like enough, it will,) I ’d have it copied 
Take it, and do ’t , and leave me for this time. 
Bian Leave you ^ wherefore? 

Cas I do attend here on the general , 

And think it no addition, nor my wish, 

To have him see me woinan’d 

Bian Why, I pray you 

Cas Not that I love you not 
Bian But that you do not love me 

I pray you, bring mo on the w ay a little , 

And say, if I shall see you soon at night 

Cas *Ti 3 but a little way, that I can bring \ on, 
For I attend here but 1 ’ll see you soon 

Bian ’Tis verv good , I must be circumstanc’d 

{^Exeunt 


ACT IV. 


vSCENB I —The same 

Enter Othello and Taoo 

lago Will jou think so ? 

0th, Think so, lago ^ 

laqo What, 

To kiss in private ? 

0th An unauthoriz’d kiss 

lago Or to bo naked with her friend abed, 

An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 

0th Naked abed, lago, and not mean harm ? 

It is hypocrisy against tlio devil 

They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 

The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt 
heaven 

lago So they do nothing, *tia a venial slip . 

But if I give my wife a handkerchief, 

0th, What then ? 
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lago Why, then ’tis hers, my lord , and, being 
hers. 

She may, I think, bestow ’t on any man 
0th She is protectress of her honoui too , 

May she give that ? 

laqo Her honour is an essence that ’s not seen , 
They have it very oft, that have it not 

But, tor the handkerchief, 

0th By heaven, I would most gladly have for 
got it — 

Thou said’st, — O, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house. 

Boding to all, — he had my handkerchief. 
lago Ay, what of that ? 

0th That ’s not so good, now. 

lago What, if I had said, I had seen him do 
you WTong ? 

Or heard him say, — As knaves be such abroad, 
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Who having, by their own impoitunate suit, 

•Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 

Convinced or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab 

0th, Hath he said any thing ? 

lago He hath, my lord , but be you well assui’d, | 
No more than ne *11 unswear 

0th What hath he said ? ; 

Jago ’Faith, that he did, — I know not wdiat ho 
did I 

0th What ? what ? 

lago Lie 

0th Witli hci 

lago With hoi, on her, what you will 

0th Lie with hoi ’ ho on hoi ’ — We say, lie on 
hei, when tho^ bolio her ho with her’ tint’s 
fulsome — Ilandkorchief, — confessions, — handkoi- 1 
chief — To confess, and be hanged for his lahoui 
• — First, to be hanged, and then to confess — I 
tremble at it Natiiie would not invest herselt in 
such shadowing passion, without some mstructioii 
It is not woids, that shako mo thus — Fish’ — 
Noses, ears, and lips — Is it possible? — Con- 
fess ’ — llandkerchiet ’ — O de\ il ’ — 

[ FatU m a 1) ance 

lago Work on. 

My medicine, work’ Thus oiedulous fools aio 
caught , 

And many worthy and chaste dames, even thus, 

All guiltless meet loproach — AVhat, ho ’ mv loid’ 

Enlc) Cassto 

]^^y lord, I say ’ Othello ’ — How now, Cassio ? 

Cas AVhat is the matter ? 

lago My loid is lallen into mi epilepsy , 

This is his second fit , he had one ) csterda) 

Cas Eiib him about the temples 
lago No, forbeai 

The lethargy must have his quiet course 
It not, he foams at mouth , and, by and by, 

Breaks out to savage madness Look, ho stirs 
Ho you withdraw yourself a little while, 

Ho will rcco\er stiaight, when he is gone, 

I would on gieat occasion speak with }ou — 

[^Exit Cas 

How is it, general? Ime you not hurt }Our head ? 
0th Host thou mock mo ? 
lago I mock you ’ no, by liea\ eu 

’Would, )ou would bear your fortunes like a man 
0th A horned man ’a a monster, and a beast 
lago There ’s many a beast then in a populous 
city, 

I And many a civil monster. 


0th Hid lie confess it P 

lago Good sir, be a man ; 

Think, every boarded follow, that *8 but yok’d, 

May draw with you there ’s millions now alive, 

That nightly he m those unproper beds. 

Which they dare swear peculiar, your case is 

better i 

O, *tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, j 

To lip a wanton m a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste ’ No, let me know , | 

And, knowing, what I am, I know what she shall | 
be 

0th 0, thou art wise, tis ceitain. 
lago Stand you aw hile nj^ai t , 

Coufine yourself but m a p itient list. i 

AVhilst you were heie, ere while mad witli your j 
grief. I 

(A passion most imauiting huch a man,) 

Cassio came hither I shifted him away, ' 

And laid good ’scuso upon your ecstasy , ! 

Bade him anon return, and here speak with mo, 

The which he promis’d Ho but cncave yourself, 
And raaik the ilcers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
Tliai dwell in eiery region of his lace, ’ 

Toi I will make him tell the tale anew, — ' 

AVIierc, how^, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife , I 

I say, but maik Ins gesture Mairy, patience, 

; Or I shall say, } on are all m all in spleen, 

; And nothing ot a man 

0th Host thou hear, lago ^ 

I will be found most cunning m my paticuco, 

But (dost thou hear ?) most bloody ! 

lago That ’a not amiss , , 

But yet keep time m all AVili }ou witlidraw ? i 

[Oth withdraws, i 
: Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 1 

A housewife, that, by selling her desires, j 

Buys herself bread and clothes it is a creature, ! 
That dotes on Cassio, — as ’tis the strumpet’s plague, i 
To beguile nMny, and be begud’d by one , — i 

He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain | 

I From the excess of laughter — Here be comes — | 

Be-enter Cassio | 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad, j 

And his unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio’ 8 smiles, gestures, and light behaviour, 
Quito in the wrong — How do you now, lieutenant ? 
Cas The worser, that you give me the addition, 

: AVTiose want even kills me. 

lago Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure 

oft. ' 
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Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s power. 

[Speaking lower. 

How quickly should you speed ? 

Ca$, Alas, poor caitiff* | 

0th, Look, how he laughs already I [Aside, 
logo, I never knew a woman love man so 
Cos, Alas, poor rogue I I think I’faith, she loves 
me. 

Oik, Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out 

[Aside, 

logo Do you hear, Cassio ? 

0th, Now he importunes him 

To tell it o’er : Go to ; well said, well said [Aside, 
logo She gives it out, that you shall marry her 
Do you intend it ? 

Cos, Ha, ha, ha ! 

0th, Do you triumph, Roman ? do you triumph? 

[Aside, 

Cos, I marry her ! — what ? a customer I pr’y- 
thee, bear some chanty to my wit , do not thmk it 
so unwholesome. 11a, ha, ha * 

0th, So, so, so, so . They laugh that win [Aside 
logo, ’Faith, the cry goes, that you shall marry 
her. 

I Cos, Pr’ythee, say true. 

logo, I am a very villain else. 

0th, Have you scored me P Well. [Aside 
Cos, This is the monkey’s own giving out . she 
IS persuaded I will marry her, out of her own love 
and flattery, not out of my promise. 

0th, lago beckons me ; now he begins the story. 

[Aside 

Coi, She was here even now ; she haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on the 
sea-bank with certain Venetians ; and thither comes 
this bauble ; by this hand, she falls thus about my 
neck ; 

0th, Crying, 0 dear Cassio! os it weio: his 
gesture imports it. [Aside 

Cos, So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me , 
so hales, and pulls me . ha, ha, ha ! — 

0th, Now he tells, how she plucked him to my 
chamber : 0, 1 see that nose of yours, but not that 
dog I shall throw it to [Aside, 

Ooi, Well, 1 must leave her company. 
logo. Before me 1 look, where she comes. 

Unter Biakoa. 

Oae, ’Tb such another fitchew marry, a per- 
fumed one.-<-~What do you mean by this haunting 
of me? 

Jdnm, Let the devil and his dam haunt you! 
What did you mean by that same handkerchief, 
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you gave me even now ? I was a fine fool to take 
it I must take out the whole work ? — A likely 
piece of work, that you should find it in your 
chamber, and not know who left it there 1 This is 
some minx’s token, and I must take out the work ? 
There, — give it your hobby-horse: wheresoever 
you had it, I *11 take out no work on *t. 

Gas How now, my sweet Bianca? how now? 
how now ? 

0th, By heaven, that should be my handker- 
chief! [Aside, 

JBian An you *11 come to supper to-night, you 
may: an you will not, come when you are next 
prepared for, [Exit 

lago After her, after her 
Cos ’Faith I must, she *11 rail m the street else. 
lago. Will you sup there? 

Cas ’Faith, I intend so. 

lago Well, I may chance to see you; for I 
would very fam speak with you 
Cas, Pr’ythcc, come, Will you? 
lago Go to , say no more [Exit Cas. 

0th How shall I murder him, lago ? 
lago Did you perceive how he laughed at his nee? 
0th 0, lago ! 

lago And did you see the handkerchief? 

0th Was that mine ? 

lago Yours, by this hand and to see how he 
prizes the foolish woman, your wife * she gave it 

I him, and he hath given it his whore, 

0th, I would have him nine years a killing — 

A fine woman 1 a fair woman ’ a sweet woman 1 
lago. Nay, you must forget that, 

0th, Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damned 

I to-night, for she shall not live. No, my heart is 
turned to stone ; I strike it, and it hurts my hand. 
0, the world hath not a sweeter creature: she 
might lie by an emperor’s side, and command him 
I tasks. 

lago Nay, that’s not your way. 

0th, Hang her! I do but say what she is: — So 
: delicate with her needle I — An admirable musician ! 
O, she will sing the savageness out of a bear ! — 01 
so high and plenteous wit and invention ! — 
logo. She ’s the worse for iJl this. 

0th, O, a thousand, a thousand tidies 
then, of so gentle a condition ! 
logo. Ay, too gentle. 

0th, Nay, that ’s certain ; But yet the pity of 
lago 1—0, lago, the pity of it, lago 1 
litgo. If you are so fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to offend ; for, if it touch not you, it 
comes near nobody* 
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^ Ofh, I will chop her into messes — Cuckold me ^ 
Ja^o, O, ’tis foul in her 
0th. With mine officer! 
la^o That ’s fouler. 

0th Get me some poison, lago , this night — 
I’ll not expostulate with her, lest her body and 
beauty unprovide my mind again — this niglit, 

, lag'J 

I la^o Ho it not with poison, strangle her in her 
bed, even the bed she hath contaminated 
j 0th. Good, good the ]ustice of it pleases , very 
good 

lago. i\nd, for Cassio, — let me be his under- 
taker You shall hear more by midnight 

\_A Trumpet witlnn 
0th. Excellent good — What trumpet is that 
same ? 

! lago Something from Venice, sure *Tis Lo- 
I dovico. 

Come from the duke and, sec, your wife is with him 

TJnter Lodotico, Hesdemoka, and Attendants. 

Zod ’Save you, worthy general ^ 

0th AVith all my heart, sir 

Lod The duke and senators of Venice greet you 

\^Qives him a Packet 

0th I kiss the instrument of their pleasures 

{^Opens the Packet ^ and reads 
Zes And what ’s the news, good cousin Lodo- 

VlCO ? 

lago. I am very glad to see you, signior , 
Welcome to Cyprus 

Zod I thank you . How does lieutenant Cassio ? 
lago Lives, sir 

Zes Cousin, there ’s fallen between him and my 
lord 

I An unkind breach but you shall make all well 
Olh Are you sure of that ? 

Zes My lord ? 

0th ** This fail you not to do, as you will” — 

l^Reads 

Zod He did not call , he ’s busy in the paper. 

In there division ’twixt thy lord and Cassio ? 

Zes. A moat unhappy one , I would do much 
To atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio 
0th Fire and brimstone ^ 

Zes. My lord ? 

0th. Are you wise ? 

Zes. What, is he angry P 
Zod. ’May be, the letter mov’d him , 

For, as I think, they do command him home. 
Deputing Cassio m his government 
Zes. By my troth, I am glad on ’t. 
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0th Indeed P 

Zes My lord f 

0th I am glad to see you mad. 

How, sweet Othello P 
0th Hevil ! {Striking her. 

Zes I have not deserv’d this 

Zod INIy lord, this would not be believ’d in 
Venice, 

Though I should swear I saw it ’Tia very much ; 
Make her amends, she weeps 

0th O devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears,*® 
Each drop she fulls would prove a crocodilo — 

Out of my sight * 

Zes I will not stay to offend you 

{Qoing 

Zod Truly, an obedient hid) — ! 

I do beseech your lordship, call her back | 

0th Mistress, 

Zes IVly lord ? 

0th What would you with her, sir p 

Zod Who, I, my lord ? 

0th Ay , you did wish, that I ivould make her 
turn 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 

And turn again , and she can weep, sir, weep , 

And she ’s obedient, as you say, — obedient, — 

Very obedient , — Proceed you in your tears — 
Concerning this, sir, — O well-painted passion ^ j 
1 am commanded home — Get you away ; 1 

I ’ll send for you anon — Sir, I obey the mandate, 1 
And will return to Venice , — Hence, avaunt ^ i 

{Exit Dks 

Cassio shall have my place And, — sir, to-night, i 

I do entreat that we may sup together. I 

You are w elcome, sir, to Cyprus — Goats and mon- 
kies*^® [Exit 

I^od Is this tho noble Moor whom our full 
senate j 

Call — all-in-all sufficient ? — This the noble nature | 
Whom passion could not shake ? whoso solid virtue i 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, I 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ? j 

lago He is much chang’d 

Jjod Are his writs safe ? is he not light of brain ? 
lago. He is that he is , I may not breathe my 
censure. 

Wliat he might be, — if, what he might, he is not, — 

I would to heaven, he were. 

Lod What, strike his wife ! 

lago. ’Faith, that was not so wed ; Yet ’would I 
knew, 

That stroke would prove the worst. 
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Lod. Is it his use P 

! Or did the letters work upon his blood, 

I And nervr-create this fault ? 

lago Alas, alas ^ 

It IS not honesty in me, to speak 
What I have seen and known You shall observe 
him ; * 

And his own courses will denote him so. 

That I may save my speech Do but go after. 

And mark how he continues 

Xod. I am sorry, that I am deceiv’d m him 

{Exeunt | 

SCENE IT. — A Room in the Castle | 

Enter Othello and Emilia 

Ot% You have seen nothing then ? 

Emil Nor ever heard , nor ever did suspect. 

0th Yes, you have seen Cassio and she toge- 
ther. 

Emil But then I saw no harm , and then I 
heard 

Each syllable, that breath mode up between them 
0th What, did they never whisper ? 

Emil Never, my lord 

0th Nor send you out o* the way ? 

Emil Never 

0th To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor 
nothing ? 

Emil Never, my lord 
0th That ’s strange 

Emil I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my soul at stake if you think other, 
Remo n your thought , it doth abuse your bosom 
I If any wretch hath put this m your head. 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse ^ 

For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true. 

There ’s no man happy ; the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander 

Oih, Bid her come hither — go — 

{Exit Emil. 

She says enough , — yet she ’s a simple bawd. 

That cannot say as much This is a subtle whore, 

A closet-look -an d-key of vdlanous secrets 

And yet she’ll kneel, and pray; I have seen her do’t. 

Re-enter Emilia, with Desdemona. 

Ees. My lord, what is your will ? 

0th Fray, cliuck, come hither. 

Ets Wliai 18 your pleasure P 
Oih Lot mo see your eyes ; 

Look m my face. 

DfJT. What horrible fancy *s this P 
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0th Some of your function, mistress ; ♦ 

{To Emil. , 

Leave procreants alone, and shut the door , 

Cough, OP cry — hem, if anybody come • 

Your mystery, your mystery , — nay, despatch. 

{Exit Emil. 

Bes Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import ? 

I understand a fury m your words. 

But not the words 

0th Why, what art thou ? 

Bes Your wife, my lord , your true 

And loyal wife 

0th Come, swear it, damn thyself. 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils them- 
selves I 

Should fear to seize thee therefore be double- 
damn’ d, 

Swear — thou art honest ! 

Bes Heaven doth truly know it. 

0th Heaven truly knows, that thou art false aa 
hell 

Bes To whom, my lord ? with whom? How am 
I false ? 

0th 0 Desdemona ’ — away * away ^ away ! 

Bes Alas, the heavy day ’ — Why do you weep ? 
Am I the occasion of these tears, my lord ? 

If, haply, you my father do suspect, 

An instrument of this your calling back. 

Lay not your blamo on mo , if you have lost him. 
Why, I have lost him too 

0th Had it pleas’d heaven 

To try me with affliction , had ho rain’d 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head , 
Steep’d me m poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes , | 

I should have found in some part of my soul i 

A drop of patience but (alas ’) to make me | 

A fixed figure, for the time of scorn j 

To point his slow unmovmg finger at, — i 

O! 01 1 

Yet could I bear that too , well, very well : 

But there, where I have garner’d up my heart ; 
Where either I must lire, or bear no life ; 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dnes up , to be discarded thence I j 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender ml — ^turn thy complexion 
there 1 j 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim ; 

Ay, there, look gnm as hell ! ' 

Bea I hope, my noble lord esteems mo lioneat. 
0th 0, ay ; as summer flies are in the shamblesi 
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That quicken even with blowing O thou weed, 

^ Who art so lovely fair, and smell’ st so sweet, 

That the sense aches at thee — ’Would, thou had’st 
ne’er been horn ^ 

Des Alas, what ignorant sm have I committed ? 
0th, Was this fair paper, this most goodly book. 
Made to write whore upon ? What committed * 
Committed ! — 0 thou public commoner* 

I should make very forges of my cheeks. 

That would to cinders burn up modesty, 

Did I but speak thy deeds — What committed * 
Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks , 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, | 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 

And will not hear it What committed * — • 
Impudent strumpet * 

I Des By heaven, you do me wrong : 

I 0th Are not you a stiumpet ? 

Des, No, as I am a diristian 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord. 

Prom any other foul unlawful touch. 

Be — not to be a strumpet, I am none 
0th What, not a whore ? 

Des, No, as I shall bo saved 

Olh Is it possible ? 

Des 0, heaven forgive us * 

0th, I cry you mercy, then , 

* I took you for that cunning whore of Venue, 

That married with Othello — You, misticbs, 

I ' 

j Me-enter Emilia 

That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 

I And keep the gate of hell , You ’ you ’ ay, you * 

I We have done our course , there ’s money lor your 
I pains , 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel 

JEmtl Alas, what docs this gentleman con- 
ceive ? — 

How do you, madam ? how do ^ou, my good lady ? 
Des ’Paith, halt asleep 

Dmtl, Good madam, what ’s the matter with my 
lord? 

j Des With who? 

Dmil Why, with my lord, madam 

Des Who 18 thy lord ? 

Dmtl, He that is yours, sweet lady 

Des I have none Do not talk to me, Emilia , 

I cannot weep , nor answer I have none, 

But what should go by water Pr’ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets, — remember , — 
And call thy husband hither 
jEmtl, Here is a change, indeed I [^JEJxtt, 


Des *Tis meet I should be us’d so, very meet. 
How have I been behav’d, that he might stick 
The small* st opinion on my great* st abuse ? 

Me-enter Emilia, with Iago 

laqo What is your pleasure, madam ? How is 
it w ith you ? 

Des I cannot tell. Those, that do teach young 
babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks 
He might have chid me so , for, in good faith, 

I am a child to cludmg 

Iago What *8 the matter, lady ? 

Ihnil Alas, Iago, my lord hath so bewhor’d her, 
Throv\n such despite and heavy terms upon her, 

As true heaits cannot bear 
Des Am I that name, Iago ? 
laqo What name, fair lady ? 

Des Sucli as, she says, my lord did say I was 
Dmil lie call’d her, whore , a beggar, in his 
drink, 

Could not have laid such terms upon his caUet 
Iago Wliy did ho so ? 

Dts 1 do not know , 1 am sure, I am nouo such 
Iago Do not weep, do not weep , Al is, the day ! 
Dmtl Has hbe foisook so many noble matches. 
Iter lather, and her country, and her ti lends, 

To be Ccdl’d — wdiore would it not in iko one w^cep? 
Des It IS my wreichtd fortune 
Iago Beshrevv him for it * 

; How comes this trick upon him 
; Des heaven doth tenow. 

I Dmil I will be liang’d, if some eternal \illain, 
Some busy and msinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening slave, to get somo office. 
Have not devis’d this slaiidei , I ’ll be bang’d else. 
Iago Eye, there is no such man, it is luipoa- 
; foible 

I Des II any foucli tlieru be, heaven pardon him * 

I Dmil A halter pardon him ' and hell gnaw hia 
\ bones ’ 

J AVhy should ho call her whore ? who keeps her 
\ company ? 

I What place ? what time ? what form ^ wliat like^ 
lihood ? 

The Moor’s abus’d by somo most viUanous knave, 
Somo base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow* — 

: O, heaven, that such companions thou’dst unfold 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 

; To lash the rascal naked through the world, 

: Even from the east to the west I 

Iago, Speak within door 

Dmtl O, fye upon him * some such squire he was, 
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That turn'd your wit the seamy side without, 

Amd made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
lago. You are a fool ; go to. 

Des, O good lago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again ? 

Quod fnend, go to him, for, by this light of hea- i 

Ten, 

I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel — 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed , 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense. 
Delighted them m any other form , 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did. 

And ever will, — though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, — love him dearly, 

! Comfort forswear me! TJnkmdness may do much, : 

And his unkmdness may defeat my life, 
i But never taint my love. I cannot say, whore , 

It does abhor me, now I speak the word , 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 

Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me 
logo. I pray you, be content , ’tis but his hu- | 
mour ; 

The business of the state does him offence, 

And he does chide with you 
I Ben If ’twere no other, — ! 

lago It 18 but so, I warrant you [Trumpets, | 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper ! 5 

And the great messengers of Venice stay . \ 

Go m, and weep not , all things shall be well \ 
[Exeimt Dbb and EmiTj. | 

Enter Eodeeigo. 

How now, Bodongo ? ^ \ 

Bod, I do not find, that thou deal’st justly with 

me. I 

logo What in the contrary ? 

Bod, Every day thou dofTst mo with some de- \ 
vice, lago, and rather (as it seems to me now,) | 
keep’st from me all conveniency, than suppliest me 
with the least advantage of hope. I will, indeed, | 
no longer endure it • Nor am I yet persuaded, to \ 
I put up m peace what already I have foolishly suf- | 
j fered, 

I lago. Will you hear me, Boderigo ? 

Bod, ’Faith, I have heard too much ; for your 
words, and performances, are no km together. 
lago. You charge me most unjustly 
Bod, With nought but truth. I have wasted 
myself out of my means The jewels you have 
had from me, to deliver to Desdemona, would half 
have corrupted a votanst : You have told me — she 
has received them, and returned me expectations 
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and comforts of sudden respect and acquittance; 
but I find none. 

lago Well; goto; very well. 

Bod Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man; 
nor ’tis not very well By this hand, I say, it is 
very scurvy ; and begin to find myself fobbed m it. 
lago Very well 

Bod I tell you, ’tis not very well. I will make 
myself known to Desdemona . If she will return 
me my jewels, I will give over my suit, and repent 
my unlawful solicitation , if not, assure yourself, I 
will seek satisfaction of you 
lago You have said now. 

Rod, Ay, and I have said nothing, but what I 
protest intendment of doing 

lago Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee, 
and even, from this instant, do build on thee a 
better opinion than ever before Give me thy 
hand, Boderigo. Thou hast taken against me a 
most just exception; but, yet, I protest, I have 
dealt most directly in thy aft'air 
Bod It hath not appeared. 
lago, I grant, indeed, it hath not appeared , and 
your suspicion is not without wit and judgment. 
But, Bodengo, if thou hast that withm thee indeed, 
which I have greater reason to believe now than 
ever, — I mean, purpose, courage, and valour, — this 
night show it if thou the next night following 
enjoyest not Desdemona, take me from this world 
with treachery, and devise engines for my life 
Bod Well, what is it? is it within reason, and 
compass ? 

[aqo Sir, there is especial commission come from 
Venice, to depute Cassio m Othello’s place 

Bod Is that true ? why, then Othello and Des- 
demona return again to Venice 

lago O, no , he goes into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his abode 
be lingered hero by some accident , wherein none 
can be so determinate, os the removing of Cassio 
Bod How do you mean — removing of him. 
lago Why, by makuig him uncapable of Othel- 
lo’s place ; knocking out his brains. 

Bod And that you would have me do ? 
lago. Ay ; if you dare do yourself a profit, and 
a right. He sups to-night with a harlot, and 
thither will I go to him , — he knows not yet of his 
honourable fortune . if you will watch his going 
thence, (which I will fashion to fall out between 
twelve and one,) you may take him at your plea- 
sure ; I will be near to second your attempt, and 
he shall fall between us. Come, stand not amazed 
at it, but go along with me, I will show you 
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I such a necessity in his death, that you sh<ill think 
' yourself bound to put it on him It la now high 
* supper-time, and the night grows to waste about it. 
JRod, I will hear further reason for this 
lago. And you shall, be satisfied. [^Eaeunt 

SCENE III — Another Itoom in the Castle, 

Enter Othello, Lonovico, Desdemona, Emilia, 
i and Attendants 

I Lod, I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself no 
further. 

0th 0 , pardon me , ’twill do me good to walk 
Lod, Madam, good night , I liumbly thank your 
I ladyship 

Des Tour honour is most welcome 

0th, Will you walk, sir ? — 

O, — Desdemona, 

1 Des, My lord ^ 

0th, Get you to bed on tho instant , I will be 
returned forthwith dismiss your attendant there , 
look, it bo done 

Des, I will, my lord 

{Exeunt Orir , Lon , arid Atten 
I Emil How goes it now ? he looks gentler than 
' he did 

! I Des He says ho will return uicoritment , 

He hath commanded me to go to bed. 

And bade me to dismiss } ou 
' Emtl Dismiss mo' 

' 1 Des It was his bidding , theretore, good Emilia, 

I I Give me my niglitly w earing, and adieu 
I We must not now displease him 
I Emil I would, you had never seen him ' 

I I Des So would not I, my love doth so approve 
i ' him, 

[ That even his stubbornness, bis checks, and 
' frowns, — 

j Pr’ythee, unpin me, — have grace and favour in 
j them. 

1 Emtl I have laid those sheets you bade me on 
I I the bed 

, Des All’s one — Good father' how foolish are 
1 our minds ! 

If I do die before thee, pr’ythee, shroud mo 
In one of those same sheets 

Emil Come, come, you talk. 

Des My mother had a maid call’d — Barbara , 
She was m love , and he, she lov’d, prov’d mad, 
And did forsake her . she had a song of — willow, 

, An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it . That song, to-night, 

Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do, 


But to go hang my head all at one side. 

And sing it like poor Barbara Pr’ythee, despatch. 
Emtl Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 

Des No, unpin me here.— 

This Lodovico is a proper man 
Emtl, A very handsome man 
Des And he speaks well 

Emil I know a lady in Venice, who would have 
walked barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of his 
nether lip 

Des The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 

{Brnging 

Sing all a green willow , 

Her hand on h( r bobom, her head on her knee, 

Sing willow, willow, willow 

The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur’d her moans , 

Sing willow, Ac 

Her salt tears fell from her, and soften’d the stones 
Lciy by these 

Sing willow, willow, willow , 

Pr’ythee, hie thee, he ’ll come anon — 

Sing all a green willow must be my garland 
Let nobody blame him, his scorn I approve, — 

Nay, tliat’s not next. — Hark 1 w'ho is it that 
knocks ? 

Emxl It 18 tho wind 

Des I called my love, false love , but what said he then ^ 
Sing willow, &c 

If I court mo women, you’ll couch ^ith mo men 
So, get thee gone , good night Mine e} es do 
itcli , 

Doth that bode weeping ? 

Emxl ’Tis ncitlier here nor there. 

Des I have heard it said so — 0, these men, 
these men ' — 

Dost thou m conscience think, — tell me, Emilia, — 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Emil There bo some such, no question 

Des Would’st thou do such a deed for all the 
world ? 

Emil Why, would not you ? 

Des No, by this heavenly light ! 

Emil Nor I neither by this heavenly light , 

I might do it as well i* the dark 

Des, Would’st thou do such a deed for all the 
world ? 

Emil, The w^'orld is a huge thang . ’Tis a great 
price 

For a small vice 

Des, Good troth, I thmk thou would’st not 
Emtl By my troth, I think I should , and un 
do’t, when I had done. Marry I would not do 
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such a thing for a joint-ring ; nor for measures of 
lawn ; nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any 
petty exhibition : but^ for the whole world, — Why, 
who would not make her husband a cuckold, to 
make him a monarch ? I should venture purgatory 
for ’t. 

l^ei, Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
for the whole world. 

Why, the Wrong is but a wrong I’the 
world ; and, having the world for your labour, *tis 
a wrong in your own world, and you might quickly 
make it right 

Dbb. I do not think there is any such woman. 

Tlmil Yes, a dozen , and as many 
To the vantage, as would store the world they 
play’d for. 

But, I do think, it is their husbands* faults. 

If wives do fall : Say, that they slack their duties, 
And pour out treasures into foreign laps ; 

Or else break out m peevish jealousies. 


Throwing restraint upon us ; or, say, they strike us, 
Or scant our former having in despite , 

Why, we have galls; and, though we have some 
grace. 

Yet we have some revenge. Let husbands know, 
Their wives have sense hke them : they see, and 
smell, 

And have their palates both for sweet and sour, 

As husbands have. What is it that they do. 

When they change us for others ? Is it sport ? 

I think it 13 , And doth affection breed it ? 

I think, it doth , Is *t frailty, that thus errs ? 

It is so too . And have not we affections ? 

Desires for sport ? and frailty, as men have ? 

Then, lot them use us well else, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills mstruct us to 

DeB. Good night, good night ; Heaven me such 
usage send, 

Not to pick bad from bad , but, by bad, mend ! 

\JElxeunt. 
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SCENE 1-^A Street 

Enter Iago and Eoderigo. 

lago. Here, stand behind this bulk ; straight 
will he come ; 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home ; 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; I’ll bo at thy elbow : 
It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that, 

And fix most firm thy resolution 
Eod Be near at hand ; I may miscarry m *t 
Iago Here, at thy hand , be bold, and take thy 
sword [Betires to a little distance. 

Mod, I have’ no great devotion to the deed ; 

And yet he has given me satisfying reasons . — 

*Ti 8 but a man gone : — forth, ihy sword ; he dies. 

[^Qoes to hi8 stand, 
Iago, I have rubb’d this young quat®® almost to 
the sense. 

And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other. 

Every way makes my gain : Live Eoderigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large 

Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb’d fjpom him,®^^ 

As gifts to Desdemona ; 

It must not be : if Cassio do remain. 

He bath a daily beauty in his lifb, 


That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there stand I in much 
peril 

No, ho must die . — But so, I hear him coming. 
Enter Cassio. 

Mod I know his gait, ’tis he , — Yillain, thou diost 
[Mushes from his post, and makes a pass at 
Cas. 

Cos That thrust had boon mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think’ st , 

I wiU make proof of thine. 

[Draws, and wounds Eon. 
Mod, O, I am slam * 

[Iago rushes from his post, Cas behind in 
the Leg, and exit 

Cas, I am maim’d for ever : — Help, ho ! murder ! 
murder I [Falls, 

Enter Othello, at a Instance, 

0th, The voice of Cassio — Iago keeps his word 
Mod, 0, villain that I am ! 

0th, Hark I *tis even sa 

Cas, O, help I ho ! light ! a surgeon ! 

0th, *Tia he 0 brave Iago, honest, and jijst, 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong! 
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Thou tcachest me, — ^Minion, your dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace . — Strumpet, I come . 
Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are ; 
blotted; 

Thy bed lust-stam’d, shall with lust’s blood be 
spotted [^Exit 0th. ; 

Enter Lodotico and Geatiano, at a distance 

Cos What, ho * no watch ? no passage mm*- : 
der^ murder^ 

Ora» ’Tis some mischance , the cry is very dire- 
ful 

Cas O, help* 

Lod» Hark* 

I Bod O wretched Viliam * 

Lod Two or three groans , — it is a heavy night 
I These may be counterfeits , let ’s think ’t unsafe 
j To come m to the cry, without more help 

Bod No body come? then shall I bleed to 
I death 

I Enter Iago, with a Light, | 

t Lod Hark! j 

I Ora Here ’s one comes m Ins shirt, with light 

I and w^eapons 

1 Iago Who is there ? whose noise is this, that 
j cries on murder ? 

[ Lod, We do not know. 

I logo Eld you not hear a cry ? 

j Cas Here, here , for heaven’s sake, lielp me 
> Iago What ’s tlie matter 

j Ora This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it 
Lod The same, indeed , a very valiant fellow. 
Iago What are you here that cry so grievously ? 
Cas Iago ? O, I am spoil’ d, undone by vilLims * 

I Give me some help 

I Iago, 0 me, heutenant ! what yiUains have done 
this ? 

Cas, I thmk, that one of them is hereabout, 

And cannot make away. 

Iago, O treacherous villains * — 

What are you there ? come m, and give some help 

[To Lod and Gea 

Bod 0, help me here I 
Cas That ’s one of them 

logo O murderous slave * O villain 1 

[Iago stahs Rod 

Bod, O damn’d Iago * O inhuman dog ! — 
OlOlO! 

! Iago, Kill men i’ the dark ! — ^Where be these 
bloody thieves ? — 

flow silent is this town ! — Ho * murder ! murder I 
What may you be ? are you of good, or evil P 


Lod As you shall prove us, praise us. 

Iago, Signior LodovicoP 

Lod He, sir 

Iago I cry you mercy , Here is Cassio hurt 
By villains. 

Chra Cassio ? 

Iago How is it, brother ? 

Cas My leg is cut m two. 

Iago Marry, heaven forbid — 

Light, gentlemen , I ’ll bind it with my shirt 

Enter Bianca 

Bian Wliat is the matter, ho? who is’t that 
cry’d ? 

Iago Who is ’t that cry’d ? 

Bian O my dear Cassio * my sweet Cassio ! 

0 Cassio ! Cassio * Cassio * 

Iago O notable strumpet* — Cassio, may you 

suspect , 

Who they should be, that have thus mangled you ? 1 
Cas No. j 

Ora I am sorry to find you thus . I have been , 
to seek you j 

Iago Lend me a garter So — 0, for a chair, i 

To bear him easily hence ! * 

Bian Alas, he faints — O Cassio ! Cassio * 
Cassio * I 

Iago Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash | 

To bo a party m this injury — 

; Patience a while, good Cassio — Come, come ; 

Lend me a light — Know we this face, or no ? 

Alas * my friend, and my dear countryman, 
Rodeiigo? no — Yes, sure, 0 heaven! Roderigo. 
Ora What, of Venice ? 

Iago Even he, sir , did you know him ? 

Gra Know him ? ay. 

Iago Signior Gratiano ? I cry your gentle par- 
don , 

1 These bloody accidents must excuse my manners, 

I That so neglected you. 

Ora I am glad to see you. 

Iago How do you, Cassio ? — O, a chair, a chair ! 
Ora Rodengo ! 

Iago, He, he, ’tis he — 0, that’s well said; — 
the chair. — [A Chair brought in, 

i Some good man bear him carefully from hence , 

I’ll fetch the general’s surgeon — For you, mistress, 

[To Bian. 

; Save you your labour. — ^He that hes slam hero, 
Cassio, 

: Was my dear friend: What malice was between 
you? 

Cas None in the world , nor do I know the man 
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logo. [To Biak ] What, look you pale ? — 0, j 
bear him out o* the air. — 

[Oas. and Rod are borne off, 
Stay you, good gentlemen — Look you pale, mis- ! 
tress ? 

Do you perceive the gastness of her eye ? — 

I Nay, if you stare, we shall hear more anon * — 

I Behold her well , I pray you, look upon her , 
i Do you see, gentlemen ? nay, guiltiness will speak, : 
Though tongues were out of use. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. *Las, what’s the matter, what’s the ; 
matter, husband ? 

lago Cassio hath here been set on m the dark, : 
By Rodengo, and feUows that are scap’d , 

He *8 almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 

Emil Alas good gentleman ’ alas, good Cassio ! | 
lago. This is the fruit of shoring — Pr’ythee, \ 
Emilia, I 

Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night — | 

What, do you shako at that ? 

Eian. He supp’d at my house , but I therefore 
shake not. | 

lago. 0, did he so ? I charge you, go with me \ 
Emil. Pye, fye upon the strumpet I { 

Bian. I am no strumpet , but of life as honest, 

As you that thus abuse me. | 

Emil As I ? fob * fye upon thee * 

logo. Kind gentlemen, let ’s go see poor Cassio \ 
dress’d: — \ 

Come, mistress, you must tell us another tale — j 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, S 

And tell my lord and lady what has happ’d — \ 

j Will you go on, I pray ? — This is the night, [Aside S 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite. 

[Exeunt. | 

SCENE II. — A Bedchamber : Desdemoi^a %n bed | 
asleep. A Light burning. j 

Enter Othello. \ 

0th. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — | 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars ! — | 

It is the cause. — ^Yet I ’ll not shed her blood ; j 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, | 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. \ 

[Takes off his Sword. 

Yet she must die, else she ’ll betray more men. 

Put out the light, and then put out the light 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me ; — ^but once put out thine, 
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Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling rature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d 
thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither : — I* 11 smell it on the tree. — 

[Kissing her 

0 balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ^ — One more, one 

more — 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after — One more, and tins the last l 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep. 

But they are cruel tears This sorrow’s hea\enl) , 

It strikes, where it doth love — She wake's — 1 I 

Les. Who ’s there ? Othello ? ^ I 

0th Ay, Desdemona 

Les Will you come to bed, my lord ? i ’ 

0th Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona ? 

Les. Ay, my lord 

0th If you bethink j ourself of any crime, 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heaven and grace. 

Solicit for it straight 

Les. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by 
that ? ! 

0th Weil, do it, and be brief, I will walk by , . 

1 would not kill thy unprepared spint , 

No, — Heaven forefend ’ — I would not kill thy soul i 
Les Talk you of killing ? » ' 

0th Ay, I do i 

Les Then, heaven i 

Ha> e mercy on me ! » ‘ 

0th Amen, with all my heart ! j 

Les If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. * i 

0th Humph! ’ I 

Les, And yet I fear you ; for you arc fatal then, i 
When your eyes roll so . Why I should fear, I j 
know not, 

Since guiltiness I know not ; but } et, I feel, I fenr. | 
0th Think on thy sins. j 

Les They are loves I bear to you. . 

0th, Ay, and for that thou diest, i 

Les, That death’s unnatural, that kills for ! 
loving — 

Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip P 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame : 

These are portents ; but yet, I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 

0th. Peace, and be still ! 

Les. I will so ; What *8 the matter ? J 

0th. That handkerchief, which I so lov’d, and 
gave thee, 

Thou gav’st to Cassio. 
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Dm. No, by my life and soul ; 

JSend for the man, and ask him. 

0th. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of peijury; thou ’rt on thy death-bed. 
Dm. Ay, but not yet to die. 

0th. Yes, presently : 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sm ; 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove, nor choke, the strong conception. 
That I do groan withal Thou art to die 
Dm Then, Lord have mercy on me * 

0th. I say, amen 

Dm And have you mercy too ^ — I never did 
Offend you in my life , never lov’d Cassio, 

, But with such general warranty of hca\en 
As I might love : I never gave him token 
' 0th. By heaven, I saw my handkerchief m his 
{ hand, 

0 pei^ur’d woman ' thou dost stone my heart, 

And mak’st mo call, what I intend to do, — 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice 

1 saw the handkerchief 

t Dm. Ho found it then ; 

I never gave it him — Send for him hither, 

And let him confess a truth. 

0th. lie hath confess’d 

Dm Wliat, my lord ? 

Oih. That be hath — us’d theo. 

Dm. llowr unlawfully? 

0th. Ay. 

Dm. He ’ll not say so. 

Oih. No, his mouth is stopp’d , 

Honest lago hath ta’en order for’t. 

Dm. My fear interprets then, — '\Vbat, is he dead ? 
Oth. Had all his hairs been lives, my great re- 
venge 

Had stomach for them all. 

Dm. Alas! he is betray’d, and I undone 
Oth. Out, strumpet ! Weep’st thou for him to 
my face? 

Dm. 0, banish me, my lord, but kill me not. 

Oth. Down, strumpet I 

Dm. Kill me to-morrow, let mo live to night 

Oth. Nay, if you strive, 

J)eM. But half an hour. 

Oth. Being done. 

There is no pause. 

Bet. But while I say one prayer. 

Oth. It is too late." [He tmothert her. 

JEmU. IWUhin.'] My lord! my lord! what ho! 
my lord! my lord! 

OtJL Wbat noise is this?— Not dead! not yet 
quite dead? 

T. 


I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 

I would not have theo linger m thy pain — 

So, so 

Emil [Within ] What ho * my lord, my lord ^ 
^th Who’s there ? 

Emil. [Wtihin ] 0, good my lord, I would 
speak a word w ith you 

Oih Yes, — ’tis Emilia — by and by — She’s dead. 
’Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death , 

The noise was high — Ha! no more moving ? 

Still as the grave. Shall she come m ? Were ’t 
goo<l ? 

I think, she stirs again — No — What ’s the best ? 
If she come in, she ’ll sure speak to my wufe • 

My wife ^ my wife ’ what wife ? — I have no wife ; 
O, insupportable * O heavy hour 1 
ilethinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon , and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Emxl [Within ] I do beseech you I may speak 
With you, 

O, good my lorrl ’ 

Oth. I ]i.id forgot theo O, come in, Emilia • — 
Soft, — by and by,— Let me the curtains draw — 
WTiere art thou ? What ’s the matter with thee 
now ? [ Unlocks the door 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil 0, good my lord, yonder ’s foul murder 
done 

Oth What ? now ? 


Emxl But now, my lord 1 

Oth It IS the very error of the moon , 

She comes more near the earth than she was wont ; 
And makes men mad. 

Emil Cassio, my lord, has kill’d a young Ve- 
netian, 

Call’d — Rodengo. 

Oth Rodengo lull’d 

And Cassio kill’d ? 


Emil No, Cassio is not kill’d. 

Oth Not Cassio kill’d ? Then murder’s out of 
tunc, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh 
JDes 0, falsely, falsely murder’d 
Emil. Alas ^ what cry is that ? 

Oth That! what! 

Em%l. Out, and alas! that was my lady’s voice.— 
Help ! help, ho ! help 0 lady, speak again ! 
Sweet Desdemona ! O, sweet mistress, speak ! 

Dm. A guiltleaa death I die. 

JSmiL 0, who hath done 

This deed? 
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Bes, Nobody ; I myself ; farewell ; 

Commend me to my kind lord ; 0, farewell, 

0th, Why, how should she be murder’d ? 

Emil Alas, who knows ? 

0th. You heard her say herself, it was not I 
Emil She said so ; I must needs report the truth 
0th. She *8, like a liar, gone to burning hell , 
’Twas I that kill’d her. 

Emil 0, the more angel she, 

Ajtid j ou the blacker devil ! 

0th. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore 
Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil 
0th. She was false as water 
Emil. Thou art rash as fire, to say 

That she was false ; O, she was heavenly true * 

0th Cassio did tup her , ask thy husband else 
O, I were damn’d beneath all depth m hell. 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity , Thy husband knew it all 
Emil My husband ? 

0th Thy husband 

Emil. That she was false to wedlock ? 

0th. Ay, with Cassio 

Nay, had she been true, 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I ’d not have sold her for it. 

Emil My husband ? 

0th. Ay, ’twas he that told me first , 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds 

Emil. My husband ? 

0th. What needs this iterance,®^ woman ? I say, 
thy husband 

Emil. O mistress, viUany hath made mocks 
with love ^ — 

My husband say, that she was false ? 

0th. He, woman ; 

I say, thy husband , Host understand the word ? 
My fhend, thy husband, honest, honest lago 
Emil If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Hot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart , 

She was too fond of her most filthy bargain 
0th Ha ^ 

Emil Ho thy worst : 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven. 

Than thou wast worthy her. 

0th. Peace, you were best 

Emil. Thou hast not half the power to do me 
harm, * 

As I have to be hurt. 0 gull ! 0 dolt ! 

As ignorant as dirt ! thou hast done a deed, — 

I care not for thy sword j I ’ll make thee known, 
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Though I lost twenty lives; — ^Help! helpl ho' 
help ! o 

The Moor has kill’d my mistress ; Murder I mur- 
der ! 

Enter Moktjlno, Gbatiako, and Iaoo. 

Mon. What is the matter ' — How now, general ? 
Emd. O, are you come, lago? you have dona 
well, 

That men must lay their murders on your neck. 

Gra. What is the matter ? 

Emil Hisprove this villain, if thou be’st a man : 
He says, thou told’st him that his wife was false . 

I know, thou didst not, thou art not such a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

lago I told him what I thought; and told no 
more 

Than what he found himself was apt and true 
Emil But did you ever tell him, she was false P 
lago. I did. 

Emil You told a lie ; an odious, damned he ; 
Upon my soul, a lie , a wicked he • — 

She false with Cassio ! — Hid you say with Cassio ? 
lago With Cassio, mistress; Go to, charm your 
tongue 

Emil I will not charm my tongue , I am bound 
to speak , 

My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed. 

All O heavens forefend 1 

Emil And your reports have set the murder on. i 
0th Nay, stare not, masters ; it is true, indeed. 
Ora ’Tis a strange truth. 

Mon O monstrous act ! 

Emil. Villany, villany, villanyt — 

I think upon ’t, — I think, — sraell’t, — O villany! 

I thought so then — I *11 kill myself for grief. — 

0 villany, villany 1 

logo What, are you madP I charge you, get 
you home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 
speak , 

’Tis proper I obey him, but not now ; — 

Perchance, lago, I vrill ne’^ go home* 

0th 0 ! 0 1 0 ! \llcmging over hie wife. 

Emil Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 

; For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent, 

; That ere did lift up eye. 

0th. O, eke was foul ! — l[Bi$ing. 

1 scarce did know you, uncle; There lies your 

niece, 

; Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
\ stopp’d : 

^ I know, this act shows horrible and grim* 



ACT T. 


OTHELLO, THE MOOB OP VENICE. 


SCENE II. 


Ora, Poor Desdemona! I am glad tbj fatlier's i 
« dead; 

Thj match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore hia old thread m twain , did ho live now, 

This sight would make liim do a desperate turn, 

Tai, curse his better angel from his side 
An I fall to reprobation 

0th *Ti 8 pitiful but yet lago knows, 

That she i\ith Cassio hath the act of shame \ 

A thousand times committed,^ Cassio confess’d 1 

I I 

' And she did gratify his amorous works \ 

"With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her , I saw it in Ins hand. 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother 
I Emil, O heaven^ O heavenly powers ^ 

laqo Come, hold your peace 

' Emil, ’Twill out, ’twill out , — I hold my jieace, 
sir? no; 

No, I will speak as liberal as the air; : 

Let heaven, and men, and devils, let tliein all, 

^ All, all, cry shame against me, yet I ’ll speak 
Jago Be wise, and get you home 
Emil 1 vmII not ! 

[Ia.00 offers to stab his Wife 
Ora Yy c ^ 

Your sword upon a woman ? 

1 Emil 0 thou dull Moor ’ that handkerchief thou 
I speak’ st of 

I 1 found by fortune, and did give my husband , 

I For often, with a solemn earnestness, 

(More than, indeed, belong’d to such a trifle,) 

, He beggM of me to steal it 

logo, y illanous hore * 

Emtl She give it Cassio ’ no, alas , I found it. 
And I did give *t my husband 

Tago Filth, thou best 

Emtl By heaven, I do not , I do not, gentle- 
men. 

O murd’rous coxcomb * wliat should such a fool 
Do w ith BO good a wife. 

[Iago stt^s Emil , then runs out 
0th, Are there no stones m heaven, 

But what serve for the thunder P — Precious villain 1 
Gra, The woman falls ; sure, he has kill’d his 
wife. 

Xmil, Ay, ay ; 0, lay me by my mistress’ side ! 
Ora, He ’s gone, but his wife ’s kill’d. 

Mon, ’Tie a notorious viUam. Take you this 
weapon, 

Which I have here recover’d firom the Moor : 
Come, guard the door without ; let him not pass, 


But kdl him rather ; I ’ll after that same villam, 
Por ’tis a damned slave [^EcieuPt Mon. and Gka 
0th, I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipster gets my sword 
But why should honour outlive lionesty ? 

I Let it go all. 

Emil, What did thy song bode, lady ? 

j Hark, can’st thou hear me ? I will play the swan, 
j And die m music ; — “ Willow, willow, willow ” — 

; Moor, she was chaste, she lov’d thee, cruel Moor; 

I So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true , 

I So speaking as I think, I die, — I die. [Dies, 

0th I have another weapon in this chamber, 

It 18 a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper , — 
i O, here it is — Uncle, I must come forth 

Gra. [Within'] K thou attempt it, it will cost 
thee dear, 

Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer 
0th Look m upon me then, and speak with me, 
; Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 


Re-enter Gea piano. 

I Gra What is the matter ? 
j 0th Behold ’ I have a weapon ; 

j A better nev er did itself sustain 
I Upon a soldier's thigh I have seen the day, 

I That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 

^ I have made mv way through more impediments 
\ Than twenty times )our stop — But, O vain boast! 

\ Who can contiol Ins late ? ’tis not so now. — 

\ Be not afraid, though vou do see me weapou’d; 
i Hero 18 my jourii(*v’s end, here is my butt, 
j And very sea-mark of my utmost sail 
5 Do }ou go back dismav ’d ? ’tis a lost fear ; 

I Man but a rush against Otliello’s breast, 

^ And he retires ,— Wheie should Othello go ? — 
j Now, how dost thou look now ? O ill-starr’d wench ! 
{ Pale as thy smock ’ w hen we shall meet at compt, 

I This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 

I And fiends will snatch at it Cold, cold, my girl ? 

I Even like thy clvastity — 

O cursed, cursed slave * — Wlup me, ye devils, 
Fiom the possession of this heavenly sight * 

Blow me about m winds I roast me m sulphur ! 
Wash me m steep-down gulfs of liquid fire 1 — 

1 0 Desdemona ! Desdemona * dead ? 

Dead? 0» O! 01 

Enter Lodovico, Montano, Cassio, carried in « 
Chatr^ and Officers, with Iago, prisoner, 

Rod, Where is this rash and moat unfortunate 
man ? 

Oih, That ’s ho, that was Othello ; here I am. 
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ACT V. 


OTHELLO, THE MOOS OE VENICE. 


SOEISTB n. 


Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain 
forth. 

0th, I look down towards his feet,®® — but that 
a fable : 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[Oth. wounds Iaqo. 
Lod, Wrench his sword from him. 

Jago, I bleed, sir , but not kill’d 

Oth, I am not sorrj neither , I’d have thee live , 
For, m my sense, ’tis happiness to die. 

Lod, 0 thou Othello, that was once so good, 
Fall’n in the practice of a cursed slave. 

What shall be said to thee ? 

Oth Why, any thing 

An honourable murderer, if you will , 

For nought I did in hate, but all m honour. 

Lod, This wretch hath part confess’d his villany 
Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death ? 

Oth Ay. 

Cas Dear general, I never gave you cause 
Oth I do believe it, and I ask your pardon 
Will you, I pray you, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d my soul and body ? 
lago. Demand me nothing What you know, 
you know • 

From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Lod, What ? not to pray ? 

Ora, Torments will ope your lips 

Oth Well, thou dost best 

Lod Sir, you shall understand what hath bofall’n. 
Which, as I think, you know not Here is a letter. 
Found in the pocket of the slam Bodengo , 

And here, another . the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Rodengo. 

Oth O villain ! 

Cas, Most heathenish, and most gross * 

Lod, Now here ’s another discontented paper, 
Found m his pocket too ; and this, it seems, 
Rodengo meant to have sent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, lago m the interim 
Came m and satisfied him. 

Oth, 0 the pernicious caitiff! — 

How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife’s ? 

Com, I found it in my chamber : 

And he himself confess’d, but even now. 

That there he dropp’d it, for a special purpose, 
Which vm>ught to his desire 

Oth, O fool * fool ! fool ! 

Om, There is, besides, in Roderigo’s letter, — 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
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That I was oast : And even but now ho spake, 

After long seemmg dead, — ^lago hurt him, 
logo set him on 

Lod, You must forsake this room, and go with 
us ; 

Your power and your command is taken off. 

And Cassio rules m Cyprus. For this slave, — 

If there bo any cunning cruelty. 

That can torment him much, and hold him long, 

It shall be his . You shall close prisoner rest. 

Till that the nature of your fault bo known 
To the Venetian state — Come, bring him away. 

Oth Soft you , a word or tw^o, before you go 
I have done the state some service, and they know 
it, 

No more of that . — I pray you, m your letters. 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am , nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught m malice then must you speak 
Of one, that lov’d not wisely, but too well , ‘‘ 

Of one, not easily jealous, but, being WTOught, 
Perplex’d m the extreme , of one, whose hand. 

Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away, 

Richer than all his tribe ; of one, whose subdu’d 
eyes. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum Set you down this : 

And say, besides, — that m Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant and a turban’ d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcibed dog. 

And smote him — thus [^Stabs himself, 

Lod O bloody period ! | 

Gra All, that ’s spoke, is marr’d. | 

Oth, I kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee No way 
but this, [Falling upon Des. \ 

Killi ng myself, to die upon a kiss [Dies, 

Cas, This did I fear, but thought he had no 
weapon ; 

For he was great of heart. 

Lod O Spartan dog, 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea ! 

Look on the tragic loading of this bed ; [To lAao. 
This is thy work . the object poisons sight ; — 

Let it be hid. — Gratiano, keep the house, 

And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they succeed to you.— To you, lord governor, 
Remams the censure of this hellish villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture*— O enforce it I 
Myself will straight aboard ; and, to the state, 

This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 

[EsewU. 



NOTES TO OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE 


* Evades them with a bombast circumstance. 

That 18 , with ostentatious circumlocution. In Mas- 
singer's Picture^ we have the word circumstance used m 
the same sense — 

And therefore without circumstance to the pomt. 

* A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife. 

This line has puzzled the commentators of Shakspere , 
Cassio IS unmarried, and not, therefore, damned by an 
unequal or improper alliance Mr Steevens ventures 
the suggestion that lago alludes to a report that Cossio 
should marry Bianca, the courtezan, and infers that 
Cassio was almost drawn into and damned by such a 
connection Mr Tyrwhitt’s explanation, though it has 
I been much objected to, seems certainly ingenious and 
reasonable “ I am inclined to believe,” he says, that 
the true reading here is, — * 

A fellow almost damn'd m a fair life, 
j And that Shaksjiere alludes to the judgment denounced 
I in the gospel against those of whom all men speak 
I well The character of Cassio is certainly such as 
, would lie \ery likely to draw upon him all the penis 
I of tins denunciation, literally understood Well-bred, 
i eas), sociable, good-natured, with abilities enough to 
make him agreeable and useful, but not sufficient to 
excite the envy of his equals, or to alarm the jealousy 
of his superiors It ina) be observed, too, that Shak- 
spere has thought it proper to make lago, in se\eral 
other passages, bear his testimony to the amiable quali- 
ties of his rival ” 

* Toged consuls, i e robed counsellors. 

• This counter-caster* 

lago has previously called Cassio “ a great arithme- 
tician this IS a further allusion to the same idea, as 
sums were anciently reckoned up with counters. 

• iVof by the old gradation. 

Not by the gradual and just rise, according to merit, 
after the ancient practice. 

* Whip me such honest knaves* 

Kfiave is here used for servant, but with a mixture of 
contempt 

^ What a full fortune doth the thick-Ups owe. 

This line is sometimes quoted to shew that the poet 
gave Othello all the features of a negro; but this is 
not intended, Hoderigo merely speaks of his successful 
rival thus, in contempt 


® My house is not a grange* 

Grange is commonly used to signify a lone house 
standing distant from other habitations, consequently 
a place where outrage or robbery might easily be com- 
mitted , but, strictly speaking, it is the farm of a monas 
tcry, where the rehgious deposited their corn 

® At this odd-even and dull watch of the night. 

An uncouth and careless expression, but odd-even 
probably meant between twelve at night and one m the 
morning In Macbeth is a similar, though less ambi- 
guous expression, when, in answer to the inquiry, What 
18 the night ?” the lady answers — 

Almost at odds lotth morning ^ which is which 

In an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 

In IS used m the sense of fo, and extravagant in its 
Latin signification for wandering Wheeling hears a 
similar sense, signifying moving in circles, unprofitable 
action, motion without progression. 

u I owe potentialf 

As double as the dulPs 

From Thomas's History of Italy, 4to, 1560, it appears 
to have been a popular, though false opinion, that the 
Duke of Venice had two voices or two votes in the 
ballot, on state matters , but double and single, in some 
senses, signified strong and weak When Macbeth 
speaks of his “ single state of man,” he means his weak 
and nervous state of mind As double as the duke's^ 
ma^, therefore, only mean as influential as the duke's* 

** May speak, unbonnetted. 

To speak wnbonnetted, is to speak with the cap off, 
which 18 directly opposite to the poet's meaning. Mr. 
Theobald says — ” Othello means to say that his birth 
and scrMces set him upon such a rank, that he may 
speak to a senator of Venice with hia hat on; Le., 
without showing any marks of deference or inequality. 
I am therefore of opinion that Shakspere wrote : — 

** May speak, and, bonnetted, 

“ Unhoused, i e. free from domestic cares. 


Bond-slaves aud pagans, 

Mr. Theobald substitutes pageants for pagans; but 
the word U, doubtless, correct as it stands* Brabantio 
uses the word m contempt of Othello and his com- 
plexion, and implies, that if such actions are permitted, 
the highest offices of the state will be usurped by slaves 
and heathens. 


“ Composition, i.e , consistency, agreement. 
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NOTES TO OTHELLO, THE MOOE OP VENICE. 


“ But that it stands not in such toarhke brace. 

That is, not in such a state of defence. To arm, was 
called to brace on the armour.* 

Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you. 

It may seem strange that the Venetians should have 
employed a foreigner, especially a Moor, to command 
their army; but it was part of the policy of that 
government never to entrust the command of an army 
to a native, for fear it might encourage him to any 
ambitious attempt on the sovereignty. 

Send for the lady to the Sagtttary, 

The Sagittary means the fictitious creature so called — - 
that 18 , an animal compounded of man and horse, and 
armed with a bow and quiver The Sagittary here was 
probably the sign of some well-known house of enter- 
tainment. 

And portance tn my trateVs history 
Pope adopted the reading of the old edition, which 
18 — 

And with it all my travel’s history. 

But all the others read — and portance — which appears to 
mean conduct I told her of my being sold to slavery, 
and how I conducted myself while in that state. 

^ The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Description of Guiana, | 
pubhshed m 1596, a work which, from its being the i 
topic of general conversation at the time, there is little 
doubt but that Shakspere had read, thus alludes to 
these supposed monstrosities — “Next unto the Ar\i 
are two rivers, Atoica and Caora, and on that branch 
which is called Caoia are a nation of people, whose 
heads appear not above their shoulders j which, though 
it may be thought a meere fable, yet, for my own pait, I 
am resolved it ts true, because every childe in the pro- 
vince of Arromaia and Canuri affirme the same. They 
are called Ewaipanoma • they are reported to have eyes 
in their shoulders, and their mouths in the middle of 
their breasts, and that a long traine of haire groweth 
backward, between e their shoulders ” 

** But not xntentively. 

This 18 the reading of the eldest quarto; the first 
folio has instinctively : the second, distinctively. The 
old word, which is significant with attentively, was 
sometimes used by contemporary authors. 

** Let me speak like yourself. 

That is, let me speak to you as you would reason with 
yourself in your cooler moments, when judgment is not 
disturbed by passion. 

* To slubber the gloss of your new fortunes. 

To slubber is fin inelegant and obsolete word, meaning 
to do imperfectly, to neglect or obscure. 
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Agnize, i e., acknowledge, or avow. 

My downright violence and storm of fortune. 

That is, breach of common rules and obligations. 
The old quarto has — scorn of fortune. 

* My speculative and active instruments. 
Speculative instruments are the eyes; and active 
instruments, the hands and feet 

^ I have looked on the wot Id for four times seven years, 
“From this passage,” say^ Dr Johnson, “ lago’s age 
seems to be ascertained; and it corresponds with the 
account in the novel on which Othello is founded, where 
he IS described as a young, handsome man. The French 
translator of Shakspere is, however, of opinion, that 
lago here only speaks of those years of his life in which 
he had looked on the world with an eye of observation 
But it would be difficult to assign a reason why he 
should mention the precise term of twenty-eight years, 
or to account for his knowing so accurately when his 
understanding arrived at maturity, and the operation of 
his sagacity, and his observations on mankind com- 
menced ” 

“ Defeat thy favour with an usurped beat d, 

’That 18 , change thy appea»*ance, or disguise thyself, 
by putting on an artificial beard 

As luscious as locusts 

At Tonquin locusts are considered a great delicacy 
not only by the poor but by the rich, and are sold in the 
market as larks and quails are in Europe. By the 
Levitical law, four sorts of them are permitted to be ^ 
eaten. Mi Stcevens is, howc\er, of opinion that it is 
the fruit of the locust tree which is here alluded to, 
a long black pod, that contains the seeds, among which 
there is a very sweet luscious juice, of much the same 
consistency as fresh honey 

Therefore my hopes, not sutjeiled to death, 

Stand in bold cure. 

Dr Johnson says he cannot understand these lines, 
and purposes to read, 

Stand bold, not sure. 

But the meaning is intelligible — Cassio's hopes not be- 
ing sick to death, he is bold m a belief of their recovery 
: His hopes are not destroyed by despondency, 

“ She never yet was foolish that was fain 
“ The law,” says Dr. Johnson, “ makes the power ol 
cohabitation a proof that a man is not a natural: there- 
: fore, since the most foolish woman, if pretty, may have 
I a child, no pretty woman is ever foolish.” 

® A most profane and liberal counsellor 
A wicked and licentious adviser. 

: » AU offices are open, and there is full Uberty qf feasting. 

That is, all rooms, or places, in the castle, at wbiob 
refreshments are prepared, or served out. 



NOTES TO OTHELLO, THE MOOB OF VENICE. 


** A ivo%ggen bottle, 

► A twiggen bottle ie a bottle covered with wicker-w(^k. 
The quarto reads a wickered bottle. 

I bleed et%U, I am hurt to the death : — he dies 
He dieif i.e. he shall die. 1 will be revenged by killing 
him, he may be supposed to say this, as he is offering to 
renew the fight 

^ Lead him off. 

These words were, doubtless, onginally but a marginal 
direction in the prompter’s book, which, by negligence, : 
have been incorporated with the text. 

Cast m hts mood, i e discharged in his anger. 

Probal, a graceless contraction of probable 

w framed as fruxtful 

As the free elements. 

She is as liberal as the elements, out of which all 
things are produced 

Then put your pipes into your hag, for Vll avcay. 

This is probably a corruption, as his presence was : 
neither desired nor cared for Sir T Hanmer reads — 
and hie away. 

^ TuU of poise, i e. of weight 

** Excellent xcretch 

Wretch, as applied to a woman, is not a mere term of 
fondness, but, says Johnson, “ it expresses the utmost 
degree of amiableness, joined with an idea, which per- 
haps all tenderness includes, of feebleness, softness, and 
want of protection ” 

^ To such exsufflxcate and blown surmises 

Mr Malone thinks exsuftlicate means swollen The 
sense appears to be, I will not regard any such exagge- 
rated and whispered rumours 

" Self bounty, i e. inherent generosity 

If I do prove her haggard, j 

A haggard is a species of wild hawk, but from a pas- ! 
sage in Webster’s White Deni, it appears that it was a 
terra of reproach sometimes applied to a wanton woman, 

“ Is this your perch, you haggard ^ fly to the stews ” 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

A comparison borrowed from falconry , jesses are short 
straps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by which 
she IS held on the fist 

^ Even then this forked plague ts fated to us. 

An allusion to the supposed forked horns of the 
cuckold. 

* €Ete me a living reason, 

A reason founded on fact and experience, not on sur- 
mise or conjecture. Something more than a probability. 


“ Tts a shrewd doubt, though it he hut a dream, | 

The old quarto gives this line, as well as the two fol 
lowing, and I think rightly, to lago. 

Nay, hut be wise yet we see nothing done. 

Dr. Warburton finely says, that this is an oblique and 
secret mock at Othello’s saying, « Give me the ocular 
proof.” 

® Unhandeome warrior as I am 

That is, unfair assailant , she believes she had been 
guilty of an injustice to Othello 

“ Nature would not invest herself in such shadowing 
passion, without some instruction. 

The meaning is, this terrible passion that now shakes 
me, cannot be without a real cause, a fancied jealousy 
alone could not produce such excitement. It is not 
words that shake me thus. This passion, which spreads 
its clouds over me, is the effect of some agency more 
: than the operation of words , it is one of those super- 
natural notices which men have of unseen calamities. 

^ Noses, ears, and Ups, 

Othello is imagining to himself the familiarities which | 
he supposed to have passed between Cassio and his wife ; 
the whispenng in ears, conjunction of lips, &c. 

Unbookish jealousy, i e ignorant jealousy. 

“ What ! a customer f 
A courtezan, one that invites custom. 

^ 'Tts such another ftchew, 

K fitchew is a pole-cat, which is supposed to be a sin- 
gularly lewd animal. 

* If that the earth could teem with womarCs tears. 

If women’s tears could impregnate the earth By the 
doctrine of equivocal generation, new animals were syp- 
po«ea producible by new combmations of matter. 

I : * Goats and monkeys, 

• In this exclamation,” says Mr Malone, ** Sha&spere 
has shown great art. lago in the first scene, in which 
he endeavours to awaken his suspicion, being urged to 
give some evident proof of the guilt of Cassio and Des- 
demons, tells him it were impossible to have occular 
demonstration of it, though they should be ‘ as pnme as 
goats, as hot as monkeys these words, we may suppose, 
still ring in the ears of Othello, who, being now fully 
convinced of his wife’s infidelity, rushes out with this 

: emphatic exclamation ; — ^lago’s words were but too true j 
now, indeed, I am convinced that they are as hot as 
goats and monkeys.” 

•• I have rubb'd this young quat. 

There has been much controversy about this passage. 
Six T. Hanmer reads quab, a gudgeon, because a man 
g^rossly deceived is often called a gudgeon. Mr. Upton 
reads quail ; Dr. Warburton retains knai, which is found 
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NOTES TO OTHELLO, THE MOOB OF VENICE 


ji the eapiy quarto; Mr. Theobald would introduce 
ft small bull of that name, and Dr. Johnson says, that in 
he midland counties a is the term for a pimple. 

« That I hoWd from hm* 

That is, fooled or cheated him out of. A bob for- 
merly signified a mock or jeer 

•• No passage, i.e. no passengers. 

•• Put out the light, and then put out the light 
Dr. Warburton says this line should be punctuated 
thus : — 

Put out the light, and then — put out the light. 

The expression of putting out the bght, bringing to 
mind the effects of the extinction of the light of life, 
he breaks short, and, with a hesitation very natural m 
his situation, questions himself about the effects of this 
metaphorical extinction. 

A murder which I thought a sacrifice^ 

This and the two preceding lines are difficult of 
explanation, one of the elder quartos reads : — thou dost 
stone thy heart, which, if it is correct, the passage would 
bear the following meaning — thou dost harden thy 
heart, and so force me to send you out of the world 
in the state of the murdered, without preparation for 
death, when I intended that thy punishment should have 
been a sacrifice atoning for thy crime. If this alteration 
is inadmissible, we must accept the following inter- 
pietation of the passage* — Thou hast hardened my 
Heart oy this obstinate denial of thy guilt, and makest 
me klT* thee with the rage of a murderer, when I 
thought to have sacrificed thee with the calmness of 
a priest strikbg a victim. 


^ It %s too hie. I 

In the elder quarto, after this speech of Othello, Des- 
demona thnce repeats the name of the Almighty. As 
this,*’ says Mr. Steevens, ** must be supposed to have 
been uttered while she is yet struggling with death, 1 
think an editor may be excused from inserting such 
a circumstance of superogatory horror, especially as it 
18 found in but one of the ancient copies ” 

«• Iterance, thus the folio \ the quarto reads, iteration, 

” I thought so then. 

That 18, at tlie time when lago had snatched the 
handkerchief from her hand. 

** That she unth Cassto hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed. 

This is a passage which seems to imply that a longer 
space of time is comprised m the action of this play, 
than the scenes include. A jealous person, however, 
will exaggerate all he speaks or thinks of, and might 
use a thousand for a much less number, only to give 
weight to his censure ; nor would it have answered any 
purpose to have made Othello a little nearer or farther 
off from truth in his calculation. Othello may also sup- 
pose that Desdemona had been guilty of cnminal fami- 
liarity with Cassio before her marriage. 

® J look down towards hts feet. 

To see If, according to the vulgar opinion respecting 
the devil, his feet were cloven. 

H.T. 


ling %m. 


PAEENTAL afTection is the most noble and least selfish feeling of our nature, and the wanton outrage 
of it by monstrous ingratitude W'ould not unnaturally suggest itself to a poet as a fit subject for a great 
drama; and Shakspere, in working out this idea, has produced the most harrowing and painful tragedy 
extant. j 

Lear is an incorporation of two distinct stones, that of Gloster and his sons (which is an episode j 
not strictly connected with the dotage and death of the aged monarch) is borrowed from pifij'ull | 
State and Stone of the l^aphlagontan unktnde King, and his kind Son, in the second book of Sir PhUip | 
Sidney’s Arcadia,* a work which there is sufficient evidence to prove that Shakspere had read, if even 
ho could have been supposed ignorant of a production of so iniith lelebrity. That of the aged monarch 
himself, and his unnatural children, was built upon a relation ot the circumstance in Hohnshed't 
Chron%cte,yi\io, in his turn, copied Geoflroy of Monmouth, who savs th.it Lear was the eldest son of ^ 
Bladud, that ho governed his country for sixty jears, and died about eight hundred years before the j 
birth of Christ. Shakspere, though he doubtless read the Chronicle history, probably derived the luci- ' 
dents more immediately from a previous play on the same subji'ct, entitled, J}he True Chronicle 2£istorg j 
of King Leir and hie Three Daughters, Oonortll, Ragan, and Cui della, which play, although it was i 
republished the same year wlien Shakspere produced his Lear, appears to have been laid aside in fevoui ( 
cf our own poet’s later and infinitely superior production. There is also an historical ballad printed | 
without date, and contained m Percy s lieliques of Antient English Poetry, which Dr, Johnson con- i 
Bidercd might have supplied Shakspere with that part ot his l.ible rel.iting to the king and the mgrati- j 
tude of his children, but it possesses no particuLar merit, and it is even doubted whether it was not 
subsequent to the play, and founded upon it, rather than th.it it funushed incidents to the poet. The | 
story, however, seems to have been a traditional and popular one, and therefore open both to the ballad- 
maker and tho dramatist 

Shakspere’s play was produced in 1605, or, according to Mr Douce, in 1601., when the poet was in 
tho very midsummer of existence, and the full matunty of his strength, when his powers of observation 
j had been confirmed by experience, and the spirit of poetry, having gone bejoud the beautiful, bad 
ascended to the sublime, for of this tmgedy it may be justly said, that the genius of antiquity bows 
before it, and moderns gaze uimii it witli awe It contains so many strongly-drawn characters, so much ] 
worldly wisdom, and so many p.T8sage8 of an exquisite and sublime poetry, that it would seem as if the | 
bard had, m the production of it, attempted to dazzle and confuse the minds of men with floods of 
mental beauty. The listening mind pants breathless after tho nery muse of the poet, and conception 
stands trembling and aghast Yet it is not without its errors , Mr. Colendge has thought it necessary 
to apologize for the improbability of the first scene, which he excuses merely because he says “ it was 
an old story rooted in the popular faith.” Beautiful as the character of Cordelia afterwards appears, 
she does not attract us at the first; her answer to her father is cold and unpleasing; her reiterated 
Mthing smacks of the obstinacy of her parent’s nature, but she is, perhaps, influenced by a disgust at 
the hypocritical pretensions and fulsome aualations of her sisters. , , . i, 

MMt critics have lauded the poet for his construction of this tragedy, and the subtdty he has 
evinced in weaving the two plots together; indeed, assimilating them to each other ; but-heresy as i 
may bo~I could Le spared the episode of Gloucester and Edmund; it draws our attention too much 

• ar Philip SMnsy was killed in 1586, the Arcadia was a posthttmoui wo* which first appeared m 4to, m 1590, undei , 

diroction 0 # hU aUter, the Coontesa of Pembroke. _ ! 
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fifom tte passiOBato sublimity of Lear, on whom the mind is so concentrated, that we are apt to become 
‘ indilferent when ho is not present or referred to. The incident of tearing out the eyes of the aged , 
! Duke, a-nd thrusting him fortk with the yet bleeding sockets, to isander m darkness and misery, is the 
\ only unmitigatedly repulsive scene m all Shakspere’s works, (omitting Tttus Andronicun^ the autheu- 
, ticity of which is considered doubtful,) an action the relating of which m its revolting detail is produe* 

* tive rather of sickness and disgust than of tragic interest. Such is the horror of this savage cruelty 
j that it wrings from the wretched sufferer a doubt of the justice and mercy of the universal providence, 
and he utters that dark and fearful expression : — 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods , 

They kill us for their sport. 

The character of Lear is grand in the extreme , the choleric yet affectionate old king, jealouj of his 
dignity, brooking no insult, rash and impetuous, blind to ever}' thing but momentary feehng, and heedlesp 
of all results — casts from his bosom his only affectionate child, and bestows his kingdom upon his two 
treacherous daughters, whose fiendish ingratitude rob him of the httle which he had reserved to himself, 
and dnve him forth to meet the miduight storm, and expose his white head to the “ oak-cleaving thunder- 
bolts f ’ he wanders about m his pathless way until his mind is disturbed, and the imp^uous, dishonoured 
king, and broken-hearted father, becomes by degrees mad, from dwelling too intently on the monstrous 
ingratitude of his children. He is at length rescued from tho frightful destitution and misery to which 
he had been abandoned , but it is too late , the blow has been mfiicted , the shock was too great to permit 
of his recovery, and, as Schlegel eloquently observes, “ all that now remains to him of life is the capability 
of losing and suffering beyond measure.** 

Some critics, amongst whom was Doctor Johnson, contended that the termination was too tragical 
for endurance, and that poetical justice was violated by the ultimate death of Lear and his daughter 
Cordeha ; the subUme tragedy of Shakspere was therefore banished from the stage, and Tato*B corrupt 
version, m which the scenes are most unnecessarily transposed, altered, and interspersed with silly 
bombast, and vapid puerility, was substituted m its stead , Lear was saved, and Cordelia retired with 
victory and happiness. A modern critic in allusion to this, exclaims “ a happy ending ’ — as il‘ the living 
martyrdom that he had gone through, the flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from 
the stage of life the only decorous thing for him If he is to live and be happy after, if ho could sustau/ 

I this world’s burden after, why all tins p udder and preparation ? why torment us with all this unnecessary 
sympathy P As if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him 
to act over again his misused station, as if at his years and with his experience, anything was left 
, but to die.” 

i Tate also cut out of his adaptation of Shakspere’s tragedy the character of the Fool , which \\ as 
! much the same as if some modern dauber should paint out the sunlight from a landscape of Claude’s. 
We feel more than a common interest for this jester on account of his strong attachment to Lear and 
his familv ; he is also a great favourite of the aged king, is a wise counsellor, and, though a bitter satirist^ 
IS faitlifui to the old man through all his persecutions, and is hanged at last for his adherence to the 
cause of his deposed master. He never forgets his character ; reverse of fortune makes him satirical, but 
never serious ; he talks with a purpose, and strives to arouse the old monarch to re-assert his rank and 
condition, and enforce the respect due to it. The fourth scene in the third act is extremely grand, the 
I real madness of Lear, the assumed madness of Edgar, and the quaint pithy sayings of the Fool, make a 
I strange and almost startlmg picture ; the very idea of bringing such characters together is a fine one, and 
I ^\ould scarcely have occurred to any other author. The assumed msamty of Edgar is grandly contrasted 
With the real mental disorder of Lear. The latter never loses sight of the real causes of his misfortuiios ; 

♦ when Edgar first enters, personatmg the bedlamite, the aged king exclaims in tones of pity— • 

What, have his daughi9r$ brought him to this pass ? 

Could'si thou save nothing ^ Did’st thou give them all t' 
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And when the Fool asks him whether a madman be a gentleman or a yeoman ? with a vivid sense of hia 
own rashness, he answers a king, a king!** But Edgar never alludes to the cause of his supposed 
madness, never forgets that he has a part to play, and the poet, with an-exquisite observance of nature, , 
makes him in his anxiety to preserve liis disguise rather over-act the part ; he is too learned ; we see 
something of the gentleman through all the rags and mouthing of the assumed idiot. He is familiar with 
quaint traditions and odd tales of fiends and witches, which the real wandering idiot would never have 
thought of. Lear m the disorder of his mind is struck with the strange dispanty m human fortunes and 
sufierings , he had been somewhat despotic m his sanity, but he turns reformer in his madness and 
babbles about the abuses of authority. 

Kent is a very noble character, in every respect faultless , his love for his royal master endears him 
to us, while his rough energy and bluntiioss of speech claim our admuation. He is a plain truth-teller 
either to king or peasant, a quaint humourist, a lover of justice and liberty, who sacrifices his rank and 
his estate rather than flatter the rash monarch in his course of angry injustice. His excuse for his 
boldness of speech also is admirable, “ To plainness honour’s bound, when majesty stoops to folly.” 

Of the bastard Edmund, the poet Coleridge says finely, “ it is a profound moral, that shame will 
naturally generate guilt, the oppressed will be vindictive ” Shakspere seems not unfrequently to 
rough-hew a character m one play which he matures and perfects m another , thus Birdn reappears as 
Benedick, and Edmund as lago. Shakspere, who has made Edmund a man of acute mtellect, has no 
doubt through him expressed his own opinion of the follies of astrological studies 

No where has Shakspere drawn characters so alike as the two unnatural daughters of Lear; both 
selfish, ambitious, and overbearing, both guilty oi the blackest ingratitude to their aged father, and even } 
seeking his life , both, by a natural sequence, false to their husbands, both attached to the same paramour, | 
and both dying by violence and m despaii I 

Shakspere always vindicates the justice of God’s providence; tjrants live hated and in fear, and die i 
nnpitied and in blood. The crafty perish by craft ; the murderous and the treacherous live m a hell on 
earth ; the wicked are heaven’s instruments against themselves , and nature is eternally at war w ith 
sin. Thus with Began and Gonenl, they lead a life of conjunctive wickedness, carry on a partnership of 
devilry, and then growing jealous each of the other, Gonenl poisons Began, and then stabs herself j 

Shakspere’s philosophy is a stern one, he is an nnpresnive preacher of the doctnne of compensation — ' 
compensation to all, and for all deeds — evil for evil, good for good. Edgar, though a pagan, recognises 
i this in these lines. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us, 

And the dymg villain Edmund admits its truth, and exclaims, ! 

The wheel is come full circle , 1 am here. 

We can never escape this, it is a law of our beina: which we cannot evade or shake off; if in any way wo , 
disturb another’s peace we murder our own. It has been said, the dice of God are always loaded, there 
are no chance casts, and this doctrine our Shakspere never loses sight of, it is indeed wonderfully 
prominent in Lear, and the aged monarch himself, much as we sympathise with him, is but suffering the j 
punishment, a dreadful one it is true, for his unjust partiality to his elder daughters and his passionate 
and cruel desertion of his youngest child 

, H.T. 
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ACT I 


SCENE I. — A Boom of State in King Lear’s Palace, ; 

JEnter Kekt, Glostee, and Edmukd 

Kent, 1 thought, the king had more affected the ; 
duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 

Qlo, It did always seem so to us . but now, m ' 
the division of the kingdom, it appears not which 
of the dukes he values most ; for equalities are so 
weighed, that curiosity m neither can make choice 
of cither’s moiety. 

Kent, Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Glo. Hia breeding, sir, hath been at my charge : : 
I have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that : 
now I am brazed to it. 

I Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

I Qlo, Sir, this young fellow’s mother could . 
j w^hereupon she grew rouud-wombed ; and had, 

' indeed, sir, a son for her cradle, ere she had a 
husband for her bed Do you smell a fault ? 

Kent. I cannot wish the fault undone, the issue 
of it being so proper.' 

Olo, But I have, sir, a son by order of law, 
some year elder than this, who yet is no dearer m 
my account: though this knave came somewhat 
saucily into the world before he was sent for, 

I jet was his mother fair; there was good sport 
at his makmg, and the whoreson must be ac- 
I knowledged. — Do you know this noble gentleman, 
Edmund ? 

Kdm, No, my lord. 

Glo, My lord of Kent : remember him hereafter 
as my honourable friend. 

JEdm, My services to your lordship. 

Kent, I must love you, and sue to know you better. 

fidm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Qlo. He bath been out nine years, and away he 
shall again The king is coming, 

^Trumpets found within. 

JEnter Lsi.B, CoBirwi^, Axbakt, Goneeil, 
Bsgak, Coedblia, and Attendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of Prance and Burgundy, 
Gloster. 


Qlo. 1 shall, my hege. [^Kreunt Glo. an<i Enif 
Zear, Mean-tune we shall express our darker 
purpose.^ 

Give me the map there. — Know, that we have 
divided, 

In three, our kingdom : and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and busmess from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death. — Our son o! 
Cornwall, 

And you, our no loss loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The prmces, Prance and 
Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 

Long m our court have made their amorous sojoum, 
And here are to be answer’d. — Tell me, my daugh- 
ters, 

(Since now we will devest us, both of rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of state,) 

Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most P 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where merit doth most challenge it. — Goneril, 

Our eldest-bom, speak first. 

Gon. Sir, I 

Do love you more than words can wield the matter, 

: Dearer than eye-sight, space and hberty ; 

: Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty^ 
honour* 

As much as child e’er lov’d, or father found, 
i A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable , 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 

Cor. What shall Cordeha doP Love, and b© 
silent. [Aside 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this hnc 
to this, 

With shadowy forests and with champains rich’d. 
With plenteous nvers and wide-skirted meads. 

We make thee lady ; To thine and Albany’s issue 
Be this perpetual. — What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Began, wife to Cornwall P Speak. 
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soEsrs I, 


Meg. I am made of that self metal as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth. In my time heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love , 

Only she comes too short, — that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys. 

Winch the most precious square of sense possesses 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness* love. 

Cor. Then poor Cordelia ! [Aside 

And yet not so , since, I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue. 

Zear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remam this ample tliird of our fair kingdom , 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure. 

Than that confirm’d on Gonenl.*^ — Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of Franco, and rnilk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be mteress’d , what can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? 8peak 
Car. Nothing, my lord. 

Zear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nothmg. 

Zear. Nothing can come of notlimg . speak 
again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth , I love your majesty 
According to my bond , nor more, nor less. 

JLear. How, how, Cordelia? mend your speech 
a little. 

Lest it mdy mar your fortunes. 

Cor. Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me I 
Return those duties back as are right fit. 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 

Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 

They love you, all ? Haply, when I shall wed. 
That lord, wh<^e hand must take my plight, shall 
carry^ 

Half my love with him, half my care, and duty ; 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 

Zear. But goes this with thy heart ? 

Coi\ Ay, good my lord 

Zear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Zear. Let it be so, — ^Thy truth then be thy 
dower ; 

For, by the sacred radiance ot the sun ; 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be j 
Here I disclaim all my paternal cai*e, 

Propinqmty t id property of blood, 


And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this,® for ever. The barbarous ^ 
Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite,® shall to my bosom 
Bo as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d. 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

Jien^ Good my liege, 

Zear. Peace, Kent ! 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath ; 

I lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kmd nursery. — Hence, and avoid my 
sight ^ . [To Cob 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her ! — Call France , — Who 
stirs ? 

Call Burgundy — Cornwall, and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digest this tliird j 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty,— Ourself, by monthly 
course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights. 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 

Make w ith you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all the additions to a king ; 

The sway. 

Revenue, execution of the rest. 

Beloved sons, be yours . which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you [ Giving the Crown 
Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 

Lov’d as my father, as my master follow’d. 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 
Lear The bow is bent, and drawn, make from 
the shaft 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart . be Kent unmannerly, 
W'hen Lear is mad. What would’st thou do, old 
man? 

Thmk’st thou, that duty shall have dread to speak, 
When power to flattery bows ? To plainness ho- 
nour’s bound. 

When majesty stoops to folly. Reverse thy doom , 
And, in thy beet consideration, check 
This hideous rashness ; answer my life my judg 
ment. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Beverbs no hollowness. 

Zecer. Kent, on thy life, no more 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
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To wage against thine enemies , nor fear to lose it, 
rhy safety being the motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight * 

Kent See better, Lear ; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo, — 

Kent, Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou swear’st thy gods in vam 

Lear, O vassal ^ miscreant * 

f La/ytng hts Hand on hts Sword 
Alb Corn Dear sir, forbear. 

Kent Do ; 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease Ilevoke thy gift ; 
j Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
i 1 ’ll toll thee, thou dost evil 
I Lear, Hear me, recreant ! 

On thine allegiance hear me ’ — 

J Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 

1 (Which we durst never yet,) and, iMth strain’d 
I pnde, 

> I To come betwivt our sentence and our power , 

I 1 (Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 

I Our potency make good, take tliy rewaid 
j Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
I I To shield thee from diseases of the world ? 

I ! And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 

Up^n our kingdom • if, on the tenth day follovimg, 
i Thy banishVl trunk be found in our dominions, 

' ' The moment is thy d‘^ath Away’ By Jupiter, 

I Tins shall not be revok d 

! Kent, Fare thee well, king., since thus thou wilt 
j appear, 

i Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here — 

' I The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 

; 1 {To Cor 

1 1 That justly think’ st, and hast most rightly said’ — 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve, 

{To Beg and Gon 
That good effects may spring from w'oi ds of love — 
I ^ Thus Kent, 0 princes, bids you all adieu , 
i lie ’ll shape his old course m a countiy new {Exit 

I Ee-enter Gloster ; with France, Buroundt, and 
Attendants 

Olo, Here’s France and Burgundy, my noble 
lord. 

Lear, My lord of Burgundy, 

We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter ; What, m the least, 
Wdl you require in present dower with her, 

Or cease your quest of love ? 

Bur, ^ Most royal majesty, 


I I crave no more than hath your highness offer’d, 

I Nor will you tender less. 

: Lear, Right noble Burgundy 

l When she was dear to us, we did held her so ; 

I But now her price is fall’n : Sir, there she stands ; 

If aught within that little, seeming substance,® 

Or all of it, with our displeasure piec’d. 

And nothing more, may fitly hke your grace, 

She ’s there, and she is yours. 

Bur I know no answ’Cr 

Lear Sir, 

Will you, with those infirmities she owes. 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d with our curse, and stranger’d with our 
1; oath, 

I Take her, or leave her ? 

Bur Pardon me, royal sir 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear Then leave her, sir , tor, by the power 
that made me, 

: I tell you all her wealth — For you, great king, 

{To France. 

I I would not from your love make such a stray, 
j: To match you where I hate , therefore beseech you 
i To avert your hkmg a more worthier way, 

; Than on a wretch wliom nature is asham’d 
Almost to acknowledge hers 

France This is most strange I 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 

The argument of your praise, balm of your age. 

Most best, most dearest, sliould m this tnce of time 
i: Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
; So many folds of favour’ Sure, her oftence 
I Musi be of such unnatural degree. 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 
; Fall into taint . which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith, that reason without miracle 
; Could never plant m me 

Cor I yet beseech your majesty, 

: (If for I want that glib and ody art, ; 

To speak and purpose not , since w hat I weU intend | 
I ’ll do ’t before I speak,) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 

: No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 

; That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour . 
i But even for want of that, for which I am richer ; 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
I That I am glad I have not, though not to have it, 
Hath lost me m your liking 

Lear, Bettor thou 

Hadst not been bom, than not to have pleas’d me 
better. 

Trance, Is it but this ? a tardiness in nature, 
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Whict often leaves the history unspoke, 

That it intends to do P — My lord of Burgundy, 

What say you to the lady ? Love is not love. 

When it is mingled with respects,® that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her ? i 
She is herself a dowry. 

Bur. Eoyal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself* propos’d, 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 

Duchess of Burgundy 

Bear. Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Bur. I am sorry then, you have so lost a father, i 
That you must lose a husband 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy I ; 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 

I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art incst rich, 
being poor , 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov’d, despis’d * | 

Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon • 

Be it lawful, I take up what ’s cast away 
Gods, gods* ’tis strange, that from their cold’st 
neglect 

My love should kindle to inflam’d respect. — 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair Prance : 

Not all the dukes of wat’nsh Burgundy 
Shall buy this unpriz’d precious maid of me — 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 

Thou losest here, a better where to find 

Lear. Thou hast her. Prance . lot her be thine ; 
for we 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again -.—Therefore be gone, 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon, — 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

[Flourish. Fopeunt Leab, Bue , CoEK., Alb , 
Glo , and Attend 

France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you • I know you what you are , 
And, like a sister, am most loath to call 
Tour faults, as they are nam’d. Use well our 
father i 

To your professed bosoms,^® I commit him . 

But yet, alas ! stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him to a better place. 

So farewell to you both. 

Qon. Prescnbe not us our duties. 

Beg. Let your study 

Be, to content your lord ; who hath receiv’d you 
At fortune’s alms. Tou have obedience scanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted 
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Cor. Time shall unfold what plaited cunning 
hides ; 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 

Well may you prosper ! 

France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Fxeunt Peancb and Cob. 
Oon. Sister, it is not a little I have to say, of 
what most nearly appertains to us both. I think, 
our father will hence to-night. 

Beg. That ’s most certain, and with you ; next 
month with us. 

Oon You see how full of changes his age is , 
the obseivation we have made of it hath not been 
little he always loved our sister most, and with 
what poor judgment he hath now cast her off, 
appears too grossly. 

Beg ’Tis the infirmity of his age . yet lie hath 
ever but slenderly known himself 

Gon. The best and bounclest of his time hath 
been but rash , then must we look to receive from 
his age, not alone the imperfections of long- 
engrafted condition, but, therewithal, the unruly i 
waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring 
with them 

Beg Such unconstant starts are w^o like to have 
from him, as this of Kent’s banishment 

Oon. There is further compliment of leave- 
taking between Prance and him Pray you, let us I 
hit together ; If our father carry authority with j 
such dispositions as he bears, this last surrender of , 
his will but offend us. j 

Beg. Wo shall further think of it. ' 

Gon. We must do something, and i’ the heat. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II— -4 Hall in the Earl of Glostei’s 
Castle 

[ Enter Edmund, with a Letter 

) 

S Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddess , to thy law 
\ My services are bound Wherefore sho Jd I 
\ Stand m the plague of custom , and permit 
\ The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

\ Por that I €»m some twelve or fourteen moon-shines 
Lag of a brother ? Why bastard ? wherefore base f 
\ When my dimensions are as well compact, 

I My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

;; As honest madam’s issue ? Why brand they us 
I With base P with baseness ? bastardy ? base, base ? 

Who, iti the lusty stealth of nature, take 
; More composition and fierce quality, 

: Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
i Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 
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Got ’tween asleep and wake ? — Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land : 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund, I 

As to the legitimate : Erne word, — legitimate I | 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, j 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base I 

Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; I prosper : — 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards * 

Unfer Glosteh. 

Olo Kent banish’d thus 1 And France in choler 
parted I 

And the kmg gone to-night ^ subscrib’d his power*^^ 
Confin’d to exhibition ^ All this done 

Upon the gad’^^ ^Edmund! How now? what 

news P 

So please your lordship, none. 

[Cutting up the Letter, 

Glo, Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter ? 

Lldm, I know no news, my lord 

Glo What paper were you reading ? 

JSdm, Nothing, my lord 

Glo No ? What needed then that terrible de- 
spatch of it into your pocket ? the quality of no- 
thing hath not such need to hide itself Let’s see. 
Come, if it be nothing, I shall not need spectacles 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me . it is a let- 
ter from ray brother, that I have not all o’er-read , 
for so much as I have perused, T find it not fit for 
your over-looking. 

Glo, Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm, I shall offend, either to detain or give it 
The contents, as m part I understand them, are to 
blame. 

Glo Let ’s see, let ’s see. 

Edm I hope, for my brother’s justification, he 
wrote this but as an essay or taste of my virtue 

Glo, [Eeads ] This pohcy, and reverence of age, makes 
the world bitter to the best of our times , keeps our fortunes 
from us, till our oldness cannot relish them I begin to find 
an idle and fond bondage m the oppression of aged tyranny ; 
who sways, not as It hath power, but as it is suffered Come 
to me, that of this I may speak more If our father would 
bleep till I waked him, you should enjoy half his revenue for 
ever, and live the beloved of your brother, Edgar 

Humph — Conspiracy ^ — “ Sleep till I waked 
him, — ^you should enjoy half his revenue,” — My 
eon Edgar ! Had he a hand to write this ? a heart 
and brain to breed it in? — When came this to 
you ? Who brought it P 

Edm, It was not brought me, my lord, there’s 
she cunning of it; I found it thrown in at the 
casement of my closet. 

T. If 


Glo, You know the character to be your bro- 
ther’s f 

Edm If the matter were good, my lord, I durst 
swear it were his ; but, in respect of that, I would 
fam think it were not. 

Glo It IS his. 

Edm It is his hand, my lord ; but, I hope, his 
heart is not in the contents. 

Glo Hath he never heretofore sounded you in 
this business ? 

Edm Never, my lord. But I have often heard 
him maintam it to be fit, that, sons at perfect age, 
and fathers declining, the father should be as ward 
to the son, and tho son manage his revenue. 

Glo O villain, villain 1 — His veiy opmion in the 
letter^ — Abhorred villain! Unnatural, detested, 
brutish villain! worse than brutish! — Go, sirrah, 
seek him. I’ll apprehend him: — Abominable vil- 
lam ! — Where is he ? 

Edm I do not well know, my lord If it shall 
please you to suspend your indignation agamst my 
brother, till you can derive from him better testi- 
mony of his mtent, you shall run a certam course ; 
where, if you violently proceed agamst him, mis- 
taking his purpose, it would make a great gap in 
your own honour, and shake m pieces the heart of 
his obedience I dare pawn down my life for him, 
that he hath writ this to feel my affection to your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 

Glo Think you so ? 

Edm If your honour judge it meet, I will place I 
you where you shall hear us confer of this, and by 
an auricular assurance have your satisfaction ; and 
that without any further delay than this very 
evening. 

Glo He cannot he such a monster. 

Edm Nor is not, sure 

Glo To his father, that so tenderly and entirely i 
loves him — Heaven and earth * — Edmund, seek ! 
him out; wind me into him, I pray you; frame 

I the business after your own wisdom ; I would un- 
state myself, to be m a due resolution.^^ 

Edm I will seek him, sir, presently; convey the 
business as I shall find means, and acquaint you 
withal. 

Glo These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good to us : Though the wisdom of 
nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature 
finds itself scourged by the sequent effects; love 
cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide : in cities, 
mutinies; m countries, discord; in palaces, trea- 
son , and the bond cracked between son and father. 
This villain of mine comes under the prodictionf 
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there ’« son against ikther the king falls &om bias 
of nature ; there ’s father against child. We have 
seen the best of our time ; Machinations, hollow- 

• ness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us 
] disquietly to our graves* — Pind out this villain, 

Edmund; it shall lose thee nothing, do it care- 
^ fully: — And the noble and true-hearted Kent 
, banished 1 his offence, honesty* — Strange * strange * 
j lEant 

I JEdm, This is the excellent foppery of the world * 
that, when we are sick in fortune, (often the sur- 
feit of our own behaviour,) we make guilty of our 

* disasters, the sun, the moon, and the stars • as if 
j we were villains by necessity ; fools, by heavenly 

compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by 
spherical predominance , drunkards, liars, and adul- 
terers, by an enforced obedience of planetary in- 
fluence; and all that we are evil m, by a dmne 
thrusting on: An admirable evasion of whore- 
master man, to lay his goatish disposition to the 
charge of a star * My father compounded with my 
mother under the dragon’s tail , and my nativity 
was under ursa major, so that it follows, I am 
rough and lecherous — Tut, I should have been 
that I am, had the maidcnliest star in the firma- 
ment twinkled on my bastardizing Edgar — 

Enter Edgab 

and pat he comes, hke the catastrophe of the old 
comedy: My cue is viUanous melancholy, with 
a sigh like Tom o’Bedlam — O, these eclipses do 
portend these divisions ! fa, sol, la, mi. 

Edg, How now, brother Edmund ? What sonous 
contemplation are you m ? 

Edm, I am thinking, brother, of a prediction 
I read this other day, what should follow these 
eebpses. 

Edg. Do you busy yourself with that ? 

Edm. I promise you, the effects he writes of, 
succeed unhappily ; as of unnaturalness between 
the child and the parent ; death, dearth, dissolu- 
tions of ancient amities ; divisions in state, menaces 
and maledictions against king and nobles , needless 
diffidences, banishment of fHends, dissipation of 
cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I know not what. 

J Edg How long have you been a sectary astro- 
I nomical P 

Edm. Come, come ; when saw you my father last? 
Edg. Why, the mght gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him ? 

Edg Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Farted yon^ in good terms ? Found you no 
ciiapleasure in him, by word, or countenance P 
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Edg. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourself, wherein you may have 
offended him : and at my entreaty, forbear bis pro-* 
sence, till some little time hath qualified the heart 
of his displeasure ; which at this instant so rageth 
in him, that with the mischief of your person it 
would scarcely allay. 

Edg Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm Tliat ’s my fear. I pray you, have a con- 
tinent forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes 
slower , and, as I say, retire with me to my lodging, 
from whence I wiU fitly bring you to hear my lord 
speak * Fray you, go ; there ’s my key : — If you do 
stir abroad, go armed. 

Edg Armed, brother P 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best, go 
armed ; I am no honest man, if there be any good 
meaning tow^ards you : 1 have told you what I have 
seen and heard, but faintly ; nothing like the image 
and horror of it . Pniy you, away. 

Edg Shall I hear from you anon P 

Edm, I do serve ) ou m this basiness. — 

[Ertf Edg 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 

That he suspects none, on whose foolish honest} 
My practices nde easy I — I see the business — 

Let me, if nut by birth, have lands by wit 

All with me ’a meet, that I can fashion fit. ^Exit. 

SCENE HI. — A Eoom tn the Duke of Albany’s 
Ealace. 

Enter Gonbell and Steward. 

Qon Did my father strike my gentleman for 
chiding of his fool ? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

I Qon. By day and night I he wrongs me ; every 
E hour 

E He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

I That set us all at odds : I ’ll not endure it : 

I His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids m 
5 On every tnfle ; — WTien he returns from hunting, 
I will not speak with him ; say, I am sick : — 

If you come slack of former services. 

You shall do well , the &ult of it 1 ’ll answer^ 

I Stew. He ’s coming, madam ; I hear him. 

I [Homs wiihin. 

I Qon. Fut on what weary negligence you please 
I You and your fellows ; I ’d have it come to ques- 
\ tion; 

I If he dislike it, let him to my sister, 

\ Wliose mind and mine, I know, in that are mie. 
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Not to be over-rul’d. Idle old man, 

I ^ITbat still would manage those authorities, 

That he hath giren away I — Now, by my life, 

Old fools are babes again ; and must be us’d 
With checks, as flatteries, — ^when they are seen 
abus’d* 

Bemember what I have said* 

Stew, Very well, madam. 

Gon, And let his knights have colder looks 
among you ; 

Wliat grows of it, no matter ; advise your fellows 

I BO : 

I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall. 
That I may speak: — I’ll wntc straight to my 
I sister. 

To hold my very course : — Prepare for dinner 

[JElxeunt j 

I 

SCENE IV Hall in the game 
Enter d4*^uteed, 

j Kent, If but as w ell I other accents borrow, 

' That can my speech difiuse, my good intent 
I May carry through itself to that full issue 
1 For which I raz’a my hkeness — Now, banished 
Kent, 

If thou can’st servo where thou dost stand con- 
demn’d, 

(So may it come !) thy master, whom thou lov’st, 
Shall find thee full of labours. 

Horne unthm Enter Leae, Knights, and 
Attendants 

Lear Let me not stay a jot for dinner , go, get 
it ready. [^Exit an Attend ] How now, what art 
thou? 

Kent, A man, sir 

Lear, What dost thou profess P What wouldest 
thou with us P 

Kent, I do profess to be no less than I seem , 
to servo him truly, that will put mo m trust , to 
love him that is honest , to converse with him tliat 
IB wise, and says httle ; to fear judgment , to fight, 
when I cannot choose j and to eat no fish.^*» 

Lear. What art thou P 

Keni, A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor 
AS the king. 

Lear, If thou be as poor for a subject, as he is 
(br a king, thou art poor enough. What wouldest 
thonP 

Kent, Service. 

Lear, Who wouldest thou serve? 

Kmt, You. 


Lear, Dost thou know me, fellow P 

Kent, No, sir ; but you havo that in your coun- 
tenance, which I would fain call master. 

Lear, What ’s that ? % 

Kent, Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar 
a curious tale in telling it, and dehver a plain 
message bluntly : that which ordinary men are fit 
for, I am qualified in ; and the best of me is dili- 
gence. 

Lear, How old art thou P 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman for 
singing ; nor so old, to dote on her for any thing . 

I have years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear, Follow me ; thou sbalt serve me ; if I like j 
thee no worse after dinner, I will not part from 
thee yet. — Dinner, ho, dinner I — ^Where ’a my 
knave ? my fool ? Gh> you, and call my fool hither : 

Enter Steward. 

Yon, you, sirrah, where ’s my daughter ? 

Stew So please you, — \^Ex%t, 

Lear What says the fellow there? the 
clotpoll back — Where ’s my fool, ho ? — I think 
the w orld’s asleep — How now ? where ’s that 
mongrel ? 

Kmght He says, my lord, your daughter is not 
well 

Lear, Why came not the slave back to me, when 
I called him ? 

Knight Sir, ho answered me m the roundest 
manner, he would n6t. 

Lear. Ho v^ould not ! 

Kmght My lord, I know not what the matter 
IS, but, to my judgment, your highness is not 
enti^rtained with that ceremonious affection as you 
were wont , there ’s a great abatement of kindness 
appears, as well m the general dependants, as in 
the duke himself also, and your daughter. 

Lear Ha I sayest thou so ? i 

Knight, I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if 1 j 
be mib taken , for my duty cannot be silent, when I j 
think your highness is wronged. 

Lear Thou but rememberest me of mine owr 
conception j I have perceived a most faint neglect 
of late , which I have rather blamed as mine own 
jealous curiosity, then as a very pretence and 
; purpose of unkindness : I will look further into ’t. 

— But where ’s my fool ? I have not seen him this 
i two days. 

Knight Since my young lady’s going into Prance, 

; sir, the fool hath much pined away 
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hear. No more of that ; I have noted it well. — 
Go you, and tell my daughter I would speak with 
her. — Go you, call hither my fool.— 

JRe-enter Steward. 

0, you sir, you sir, come you hither ; Who am I, 

HIT? 

Stew, My lady’s father. 

Lear, My lady’s father * my lord’s knave : you 
whoreson dog * you slave ! you cur ! 

Stew I am none of this, my lord ; I beseech you, 
pardon me. 

Lear, Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal ? 

[^Sinking him 

Stew, I ’ll not be struck, my lord. 

Kent, Nor tripped neither, you base foot-ball 
player. \Trtpptng up his Heels 

Lear, I thank thee, fellow , thou senest me, 
and 1 ’ll love thee. 

Kent, Come, sir, arise, away ; I ’ll teach you 
differences ; away, away : If you will measure your 
lubber’s length agam, tarry, but a’way. go to, 
Have you wisdom ? so. {^Ptishes the Stew out 

Lear, Now, my finendly knave, I thank thee . 
there *8 earnest of thy senuce. 

\^Otving Kent Money 

JEnter Fool. 

Fool, Let me hire him too; — Here’s my cox- 
comb. [^G^ving Kent his Gap 

Lear, How now, my pretty knave P how dost 
thou ? 

Fool, Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 

Kent, Why, fool ? 

FqoI, Why? For taking one’s part that is out 
of favour : Nay, an thou canst not smile as the 
wind sits, thou’lt catch cold shortly There, take 
my coxcomb : Why, this fellow has banished two 
of his daughters, and did the third a blessing 
against his will ; if thou follow him, thou must 
needs wear my coxcomb. — How now, nuncle? 
’Would I had two coxcombs, and two daughters I 

Lear, Why, my boy ? 

Fool If I gave them all my hving, I’d keep my 
coxcombs myself: There ’s mine , beg another of 
thy daughters 

Lear, Take heed, sirrah , the whip. 

Fool. Truth’s a dog that must to kennel; he 
must be whipped out, when Lady, the brach,^® may 
st&nd by the fire and stink. 

Lear, A pestilent gall to me ! 

Fool, Sirrah, I ’ll teach thee a speech. 

Lear, Do. 
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Fool, Mark it, nuncle : — * 

Have more than thou showest, , 

Speak less than thou knowest^ 

Lend less than thou owest, 

Bide more than thou goest. 

Learn more than thou trowest,*® 

Set less than thou thro west ; 

Leave thy dnnk and thy whore. 

And keep in-a-door. 

And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score 

Lear This is nothing, fool 

Fool, Then ’tis like the breath of an unfee’d 
lawyer ; you gave me nothmg for *t . Can you make 
no use of nothing, nuncio ? 

Ijcar Why, no, boy , nothmg can bo made out 
of nothing. 

Fool Pr’ytheo, tell liim, so much the rent of 
his land comes to , he will not believe a fool 

[Ib KhVT. 

Lear, A bitter fool ! 

Fool Dost thou know the difference, my boy, 
between a bitter fool and a sw'eot fool ? 

Lear No, lad , teach me 

Fool, That lord, that counaerd thee 
To give away thy land, 

Como place him hero by me,— 

Or do thou for him stand : 

The sweet and bitter fool 
W ill presently appear ; 

The one in motley hero, 

The other found out there 

Lear Dost thou call mo fool, boy ? 

Fool, All thy other titles thou host given awsyi 
that thou wast born with. 

Kent, This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool No, ’faith, lords and great men will not 
let me ; if I had a monopoly out, they would have 
part on ’t and ladies too, they will not let mo 
have all fool to myself ; they ’ll be snatching. — Give 
me an egg, nuncle, and I ’ll give thee two crowns. 

Lear, What two crowns shall they be ? 

Fool, Why, after I have cut the egg i* the middle, 
and eat up the meat, the two crowns of tho egg. 
When, thou clovest thy crown i’ the middle, and 
gavest away both parts, thou borest thine ass on 
thy back over the dirt : Thou had’st little wit in 
thy bald crown, when thou gayest thy golden one 
away. If I speak like mysejf in this, let him be 
whipped that first finds it so. 

PooU had ne’er leaf grace in a year | 

For wife men are grown foppiah ; 

A.nd know not how their wita to wetr» 

Their mannera are ao apiah. 
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Lear. When were jou wont to be so full of : 
songs, sirrah ? 

Fool, I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou 
modest thy daughters thy mother : for when thou 
gavest them the rod, and put’st down thine own 
breeches, 

Then they for ludden joy did weep, {Singing 

And I sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among 

Pr’ytheo, nuncle, keep a school-master that can 
teach thy fool to he , I would fain learn to he 
Lear, If you lie, sirrah, we’ll have you whipped 
Fool, I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
are ; they’ll have me whipped for speaking true, 
thou’lt have me whipped for lying , and, sometimes, 

I am whipped for holding my peace I had rather 
be any kind of thing, than a fool and yet I would 
not bo thee, nuncle , thou hast pared thy w it o* both 
sides, and left nothing in the middle Here comes ; 
one o’the parmgs. 

Fnter Goitkiiil. 

Lear How now’, daughter? what makes that 
frontlet on? Methinks, you are too much of late 
i* the frown 

Fool, Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou 
had’st no need to care for hei frowming , now thou 
art an O without a figure . I am better than thou 
I art now' , 1 am a fool, thou art nothing — Yes, for- 
j sooth, I will hold my tongue , so your face {To Gon ] 
bids me, though you say^ nothing Mum, mum 
lie that keeps nor crust nor crumb, 

Weary of all, sliall want some — 
riiat’s a shealed pcascod. {Pointing to Leajk 

Gon, Not only, sir, this your all-licensed fool, 
But other of your luaolent retmuo 
Po hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured nota. Sir, 

I had thought, by makmg this well known unto you, 
To have found a safe redress , but now grow fearful. 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done. 
That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ’soape censure, nor the redresses sleep , 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 

Might in their workmg do you that offence, 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For you trow, nuncle. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 

Ho, out went the candle, and we were left darkling.” 


Lear, Are you our daughter ? 

Gon. Come, sir, I would, you would make nst 
of that good wisdom whereof I know you are 
fraught ; and put away these dispositions, which of 
late transform you from what you rightly are. 

Fool, May not an ass know when the cart draws 
the horse ? — Whoop, Jug ! I love thee.” 

Lear, Poes any here know me? — Why this 
IS not Lear: does Lear walk thus? speak thus? 
Where are his eyes ? Either his notion weakens, or i 
his discemmgs are letbargied. — Sleeping or waking? ! 
— Ha ! sure ’tia not so. — Who is it that can tell | 
me who I am ? — Lear’s shadow ? I would learn ' 
that , for by the marks of sovereignty, knowledge, 
and reason, 1 should be false poisuaded I had 
daughters — 

Fool Which they will make an obedient father 
Lear, Your name, fiur gentlewoman? 

Gon Como, sir , 

This admiration is much o’the favour | 

Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright : 

As you are old and reverend, you should be wise ; 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ’squires | 
Men so disordered, so debauch’d, and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous mn , epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. The shame itself doth spcid^ i 
For instant remedy : Be then desir’d 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs 
A little to disquantity your tram ; 

And the remamder, that shall still depend,^ 

To be such men as may besort your age, 

And know themselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils I*— 

Saddle my horses, call my tram together. — 
Degenerate bastard ! \ *11 not trouble thee \ 

Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon, You strike my people ; and yonr disorder’d 
rabble 

Make servants of their betters. 

Enter Amaxt. | 

Lear. Woe, that too late repents, — O, sir, are i 

you come ? I 

Is it your will ? [2b Axb.] Speak, sir.— 'Prepare 
my horses. j 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

; More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a ohildf 

I Than the sea-monster!” 

AJh, Fray, sir, be patient. 

Lear* Detested kito ! thou Uest : [2b Qqm. 
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If y tram are men of choice and rarest parts, 

That all particulars of duty know ; 

And in the most exact regard support 

The worships of their name. — 0 most small fault, 

How ugly didst thou in Cordeha show ! 

Which, like an engine, wrenched my frame of 
nature 

Prom the fix’d place ; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear ! 

Beat at this gate, that let thy folly m, 

[^Strilctn^ his head 
And thy dear judgment out^ — Go, go, my people. 

Alb. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov’d you 
Lear. It may be so, my lord — Hear, nature, 
hear; 

Dear goddess, hear ! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful* 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 

And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her * If she must teem. 

Create her child of spleen , that it may live, 

And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her ! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears*^ fret channels in her cheeks 
Turn all her mother’s pams, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! — Away, away ! 

Alb. Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes 
this? 

Oon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause ; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives it 

Be-enter Leab. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followers, at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight P 

Alh. What ’s the matter, sir ? 

Lear. I’ll tell thee; — Life and death! I am 
asham’d 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 

[To Gon. 

That these hot tears, which break from me per- 
force. 

Should make thee worth them —Blasts and fogs 
upon thee ! 

The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee !— Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, I ’U pluck you out ; 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 

To temper clay. — ^BEa I is it come to this P 
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Let it be so : — Tet have I left a daughter, j 

Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; < 

When sue shall hear this of thee, with her naiU 
She ’ll flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find, 

That I ’ll resume the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever , thou shalt, I warrant thee 
[Exeunt Leab, Kent, and Attena. 
Gon. Do you mark that, my lord ? 

Alb. I cannot be so partial, Gonenl, 

To the great love I bear you, 

Gon Pray you, content — What, Oswald, ho 1 
You, sir, more knave than fool, after your master 

[To the Fool. 

Fool. Nuncio Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take 
the fool with thee 

A fox, when one has caught her. 

And such a daughter, 

Should sure to tho slaughter. 

If my cap would buy a halter , 

So the fool follows after. [Exit. • 

Gon. This man hath had good counsel. — A 
hundred knights 1 

’Tis politic, and safe, to let him keep 
At pomt, a hundred knights. Yes, that on every 
dream. 

Each buz, each fancy, each complamt, dislike. 

He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 

And hold our lives in mercy — Oswald, I say ! — 

Alb. Well, you may fear too far 
Gon. Safer than trust : 

Let me still take away the harms I fear, 

Not fear still to bo taken. I know his heart 
What he hath utter’d, I have wTit my sister; 

If she sustain him and his huncked knights. 

When I have show’d the unfitness, — How now, 
Oswald ? 

Enter Steward. 

What, have you writ that letter to my sister ? 

Stew Ay, madam. 

Gon Take you some company, and away to 
horse : | 

Inform her full of my particular fear ; , 

And thereto add such reasons of your own, ' 

As may compact it more. Get you gone ; 

And hasten your return. [Exit Stew.] No, no, my 
lord. 

This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 

: Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon. 

You are much more attask’d for want of wisdom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildness. 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot talli ^ 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s welL j 
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Chn. Nay, then 

AJb. Well, well 5 the event. [Extunt. 

SCENE V . — Court before the eame. 

Enter Leau, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear* Go you' before to Gloster with these let- 
ters* acquaint my daughter no further with any 
thing you know, than comes from her demand out 
of the letter . If your diligence bo not speedy, I 
shall be there before you. 

Kent I will not sleep, my lord, till 1 have de- 
livered your letter. [^Extt 

Fool If a man’s brains were in his heels, wero’t 
not in danger of kibes ? 

Lear Ay, boy 

Fool. Then, I pr’ytheo, be merry , thy wit shall 
not go slip-shod 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Fool. Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee 
I kmdly ; for though she *b as liko this as a crab is 
I like an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell 
j Lear Why, what caiist thou tell, my boy ? 

1 Fool She will taste as like this, as a crab does 

to a crab Thou canst toll, why one’s nose stands 
i* the middle of his face ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool Why, to keep his eyes on either side his 
, nose , that what a man cannot smell out, ho may 
I spy into. 

I Lear. I did her wrong — 
j Fool Can’st tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 
1 Lear. No. 


Fool Nor I neither ; but I cau tell w hy a snail | 
has a house. 

Lear. Why? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in , not to give it 
away to his daughters, and leave his horns without 
a case. 

Lear. I will forget my nature. — So kind a fa- 
ther ^ — Be my horses ready ? 

Fool Thy asses are gone about ’em. The reason 
why the seven stars are no more than seven, is a 
pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Fool Yes, indeed . Thou wouldest make a good 
fool 

Lear To take it agam perforce. — Monster in- | 
gratitude ! | 

Fool If thou wort my fool, nuncle, I’d have | 
thee beaten ior being old before thy time | 

Lear. How ’s that ? | 

Fool. Thou should’st not have been old, before 1 
thou hadst been wise. 1 

Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet I 
hea\ en * 

Keep me m temper , I would not be mad ! — j 


Enter Gentleman 

How now * Are the horses ready P 
Gent Heady, my lord 
Lear Come, boy 

Fool She that is maid now, and laughs at my 
departure. 

Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut 
shorter ^ ^Exeunt 
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SCENE I . — A Court wUhin the Caetle of the Earl 
of Glostor 

Enter Edmund and Cuban meeting 
Edm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your 
father; and given him notice, that the duke of 
Cornwall, and Began his duchess, will be here with 
him to-night. 

Edm. How comes that P 
Our. Nay, I know not : You have heard of the 
news abroad; I mean the whispered ones, for they 
era jet but eerwioastng arguments P 


Edm. Not I , ’Pray you, what are they P 
Cur Have you hoard of no likely wars toward, 
’twixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany P 
Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may then, in time. Fare you well, sir. 

lExtt 

Edm. The duke be here to night P The better I 
Best’ 

This weaves itself perforce into my busi ness I 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 

And I have one thing, of a queazy question,*® 
Which I must act : — Briefness and fortune, work !*^ 
Brother, a word ; — descend . — Brothel, 1 say ; 
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Enter Edoab. 

My father watches ; — 0 sir, fly this place ; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 

You have now the good advantage of the night : — 
Have you not spoken ’gainst the duke of Cornwall ? 
He ’s coming hither ; now, i* the night, i* the haste. 
And Began with him ; Have you nothing said 
Upon his party ’gainst the duke of Albany ? 

Advise yourself.*® 

Ed^, I am sure on’t, not a word. 

Edm, I hear my father coming, — Pardon me . — 
In cunning I must draw my sword upon you . — 
Draw: Seem to defend yourself: Now quit you 
well. 

Yield : — come before my father ; — Light, ho, hero! — 
Fly, brother I — Torches ! torches ! — So, farewell — 

[^Esit Eno. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[^Wounds hie arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour : I have seen drunk- 
ards 

Do more than this in sport. — Father I father I 
Stop, stop I No help ? 

Enter Glostee, and Servants with Torches. 

Olo. Now, Edmund, where’s the villain ? 

Edm, Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword 
out, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand his auspicious mistress : — 

Glo, But where is he ? 

Edm, Look, sir, I bleed. 

Olo, Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Edm, Fled this way, sir. When by no means 
he could — 

Glo, Pursue him, ho! — Gto after. — [Exit Serv. 
By no means, — what ? 

Edm, Persuade me to the murder of your lord- 
ship ; 

But that I told him, the revenging gods 
’Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ; — Sir, in fine. 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion 
With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm : 

But when he saw my best alarum’d spirits. 

Bold in the quarrel’s ng^t, rous’d to the encounter. 
Or whether gasted by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fled. 

Olo, Let him fly &r: 
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Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 

And found — Despatch. — ^The noble duke my mas 
ter, 

My worthy arch*^ and patron, comes to-night ; 

By his authority I will proclaim it. 

That he, which finds him, shall deserve our thanks, 
Brmging the murderous coward to the stake ; 

He, that conceals him, death. 

Edm, When I dissuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curst speech 
I threaten’d to discover him : He replied, 

“ Thou unpossessing bastard ! dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or w'orth, m thee 

Make thy words faith’d ? No : what I should deny, 

(As this I would , ay, though thou did’st produce 

My very character, I’d turn it all 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice : 

And thou must make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it.” 

Glo, Strong and fasten’d villain ! 

Would he deny hia letter ? — I never got him. 

[Trumpets within. 
Hark, the duke’s trumpets! I know not why he 
comes . — 

All ports I’ll bar ; the vdlain shall not ’scape ; 

The duke must grant me that , besides, his picture 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land. 

Loyal and natural boy, I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable. 

Enter Cobnwall, Began, and Attendants. 

Com, How now, my noble friend ? since I came 
hither, 

(Which I can call but now,) I have heard strange 
news. 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too short, 
Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my 
lord? 

Glo, O, madam, my old heart is crack’d, is 
crack’d ! 

Reg. What, did my father’s godson seek your 
life? 

He whom my father nam’d ? your Edgar ? 

Glo. O, lady, lady, shame would have it hid I 
Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous 
knights 

That tend upon my father P 

Olo. Iknownot^nuidim* 

It is too bad, too bad.— 
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Sdm. Tea, madiun, he was. 

Beg. No marvel then, though he were lUaJSected; 

* ^is they have put him on the old man’s death, 

To have the waste and spoil of his revenues. 

1 have this present evening from mj sister 
Been well inform’d of them; and with such cau* 
tions, 

That, if they come to sojourn at my house, 

I’ll not be there. 

0am. Nor I, assure thee, Began. — 

Edmund, I hear that you have shoi^n your father 
A child*liko office. 

Edm. ’Twas my duty, sir 

Olo. He did bewray his practice ; and receiv’d 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Oom. Is he pursued ? 

Bla. Ay, my good lord, he is 

Com, If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm ; make your own purpose, 
How in my strength you please — For you, ]|^mund, : 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
Bo much commend itself, you shall be ours ; 

Natures of such deep trust we shall much need ; 

You we first seise on. 

Edm. I shall servo you, sir, 

Truly, however else 

Glo, For him I thank your grace. 

Com. You know not why we came to visit you, — 
Meg. Thus out of season, threading dark^ey’d 
night. 

Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poite, 

Wherein wo must have use of your advice — 

Our father ho hath wnt, so hath our sister, | 

Of difierences, which I best thought it fit \ 

To answer from our home ; the several messengers 
From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bosom , and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our business, 

Which craves the instant use. 

Oh, I serve you, madam: 

Your graces are right welcome. \Exeunt. 

SCENE XI.— Gloater’s Caetle. 

Enter Kxkt and Steward, eevernllg. 

Stew, Good dawning to thee, friend : Art of the 
house? 

Kent, Ay. 

Stew. Where may we set our horses ? 

Eent, T the mire. 

Stew. Fr’ythee, if thou love me, teB me, 

JuMi^ I love thee not. 

Why, then I care not for thee* 


Kent. If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would 
make thee care for me. 

Stew. Why dost thou use me thus ? I know thee 
not. 

Kent, Fellow, I know thee. 

Stew. What dost thou know me for P 
Kent. A knave, a rascal, an eater of broken 
meats; abase, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, 
hundred-pound, filthy worsted-stocking knave; a 
Idy-liver’d, action-taking knave, a whorson, glass- 
gazing, superservioeable, finical rogue ; one-trunk- 
inheritmg slave ; one that wouldest be a bawd, in 
way of good service, and art nothing but the com- 
position of a knave, beggar, coward, pander, and 
the son and heir of a mongrel bitch : one whom I 
will beat into clamorous whining, if thou deniest 
the least syllable of thy addition. 

Stew. Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou, 
thus to rail on one, that is neither known of thee, 
nor knows thee ? 

Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to 
deny thou knowest mo ? Is it two days ago, since 
I tnpped up thy heels, and beat thee, before the 
king ? Draw, you rogue for, though it be night, 
the moon shines , X ’ll make a sop o’the moonshine 
of you * Draw, you whorson cuUionly barber- 
monger,^ draw. IDrawtng hie Sword, 

Stew Away ; 1 have nothing to do with thee. 
Kent. Draw, you rascal . you come with letters 
! against the king, and take vanity the puppet’s part, 
against the royalty of her father : Draw, you rogue, 
or I’ll 80 carbonado your shanks: — draw, you 
rascal , come your ways. 

Stew. Help, bo ! murder ! help ! 

Kent. Strike, you slave; stand, rogue, stand; 
you neat slave, strike [Beatmg him. 

Stew. Help, ho! murder! murder* 

Enter Edhui^j), ConirwALL, Bboak, G|.ostbb, 
and Servants. 

Edm. How now? What *s the matter? Fort. 
Kent. With you, goodman, boy, if you please; 
come, I ’ll flesh you ; come opt, young master. 

Olo. Weapons! arms! What’s the matter here? 
Com. Keep peace, upon your hves ; 

He dies, that stnkes agam : What is the matter ? 

Beg. The messengers from our sisteir and the 
king 

Com. What is your dif^rence P speak. 

Stew. I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent, No marveh you have so bestirred your 
valour. You cowardly rascal,, nature disclaiiu# in 
thee; a tailor made thee. 
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Com, Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor make 
amanP 

JBjont Ajf a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter, or a 
painter, could not have made him so ill, though 
they had been but two hours at the trade. 

Com* Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew* This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have 
spar’d, 

At suit of his grey beard, — 

Kent. Thou whorson zed I thou unnecessary 
letter — ^My lord, if you will give me leave, 1 
will tread this unbolted villain uito mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with Inm — Spare my grey 
beard, you wagtail ? 

Com. Peace, sirrah ! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent. Yes, sir , but anger has a privilege 
Com. Why art thou angry ? 

Kent* That such a slave as this should wear a 
sword, 

Wlio wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as 
these. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwam 
Which are too intrmse t* unloose smooth every 
passion 

That in the natures of their lords rebels , 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods , 
Benege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

As knowmg nought, like dogs, but following. — 

A plague upon your epileptic visage I 
Snule you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I ’d drive ye cackling home to Camelot ^ 

Com. WTiat, art thou mad, old fellow ? 

Glo. How fell you out ? 

Say that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than I and such a knave. 

Com. Why dost thou call him knave F Wliat ’s 
his offence ? 

Kent. Hia countenance hkes me not 
Com. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or 
hers. 

Kent. Sir, ’tis my occupation to be plain ; 

I have seen better faces in my time, 

Than stands on any shoulder that 1 see 
Before me at this instant 

Com. This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness ; and constrains the garb. 
Quite from his nature : He cannot flatter, he ! — 
An honest mind and plain, — ^he must speak truth * 
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An they will take it, so ; if not, he ’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plam- 
ness 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty silly ducking observants, 

That stretch their duties nicely. 

Kent Sir, m good sooth, in sincere venty. 

Under the allowance of your grand aspect, 

: Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickenng Phoebus’ front, — 

Corn. What mean’st by this ? 

Kent To go out of my dialect, which you dis- 
: commend so much I kno^, sir, I am no flatterer: 

he that beguiled ) 0 u, m a plain accent, was a plain 
\ knave, which, for my p.ut, 1 will not be, though I 
\ should win your disploasuie to entreat me to it. 

I Corn What was tlie olleiico you gave him ? 

< Stew Never any : 

' It pleas’d the king Ins master, very late, 

To strike at me, upon his uiisconstruction , 

! When he, conjunct, and flattering his displeasure, 

\ Tripp’d me behind ; being down, insulted, rail’d, 

J And put upon him such a deal of man, 

< That worthy *d him, got praises of the king 
J For him attempting who was self-subdu’d ; 

\ And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 

’ Drew on me here 

I Kent. None of these rogues, and cowards 

But Ajax is their fool. 

I Corn. Fetch forth the stocks, ho I [ 

I You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend brag- 
gart, 

: We *11 teach you — 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me : I serve the long ; 

On whose employment I was sent to you 
You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master. 

Stocking his messenger 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks ; 

As I *ve life and honour, there shall he sit till noon, 
Ke^ TiU noon! till mght, my lord; and aU 
night too j 

Kent Why, madam, if I were your father’s dog, * 
; You should not use me so. 

Re^f. Sir, being bis knave, 1 will. 

[^Stocke brought out, 

Corn. This is a fellow of the self-same colour 
Our sister speaks of : — Come, bring away the stocks. 
Olo Let me beseech your grace not to do so : 

; His fault is much, and the good king his master 
Will check him for ’t: your purpos’d low correction ! 
Is such, as basest and oontenmed’st wretcha% 
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For pOferings and most common trespasses, 

Are punish’d with : the king must take it ill, 
that he’s so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restrain’d. 

I Com, I *11 answer that. 

My sister may receive it much more worse, 
To have her gentleman abus’d, assaulted, 

For following her affairs. — Put m his legs — 

[Kent ts put in the Stocks 
Come, my good lord ; away. 

, [Exeunt Keq and CouN 

I Olo, I am sorry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s 

i pleasure. 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows. 

Will not be rubb’d, nor stopp’d: I’ll entreat for 
thee. 

Kent Pray, do not, sir. I have watch’d, and 
travell’d hard , 

Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I ’ll whistle. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels : 

Give you good morrow ! 

Qlo. The duke ’s to blame m this , ’twill be ill 
I taken. [Exit 

j Kent, Good king, that must approve the com- 

I mon saw 1 

1 Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 
To the warm sun ! 

, Approach, thou beacon to tins under globe. 

That by thy comfortable beams I may 

Peruse this letter ! — Noth mg almost sees miracles, 

But misery ; — I know, ’tis from Cordelia , 

Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
1 Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
) From this enormous state, — seeking to give 
lioaaes their remedies: — All weary and o’er- watch’d. 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, good night; smile once more; turn thy 
wheel ! [He sleeps, 

SCENE m. — A Kart of the Heath, 

Enter^ Edoab. 

Edg, I heard myself proclaim’d ; 

And, by the happy hollow of a tree. 

Escap’d the hunt. No port is free ; no place. 

That guard, uid most unusual vigilance, 

Does not attend my taking. While 1 may scape, 
1 will preserve myself: and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape, 

That every penury, in contempt of man, 

near to beast: my fhce I’ll grime with 
mill 


i: Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots ; 

; iLnd with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives mo proof and precedent 
: Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
I Pins, wooden pncks, nails, spngs of rosemary ; 

I And with this homble object, from low farms, 

I Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 

< Sometime with lunatic bans,*^ sometime with 
I prayers, 

j Enforce their chanty. — Poor Turlygood I poor 
I Torn! 

I That’s something yet, — Edgar I nothing am. [ExU^ 

I SCENE ly. — Before Gloster’s Caetle 

I Enter Leab, Fool, and Gentleman. 

\ Lear, ’Tia strange, that they should so depart 
I from home, 

I And not send back my messenger. 

J Oent As I learn* d, 

\ The night before there was no purpose m them 

I Of this remove. 

Kent, Had to thee, noble master ! 

Lear, How* 

\ iMak’st thou tins shame thy pastime ? 

J Kent No, my lord 

I Fool Ha, ha; look! he wears cruel garters! 
' Horses are tied by the heads ; dogs, and bears, by 
f the neck , monkies by the loins, and men bj| the 
I legs: when a man is over-lusly at legs, then he 

I wears wooden nether-stocks. 

Lear What ’s he, that hath so much thy place 
mistook 
To set thee here ? 

Kent, It IS both he and she, 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear, No. 

Kent, Yes. 

Lear No, I say. 

Kent, I say, yea. 

Lear No, no ; they would not. 

Kent, Yes, they have. 

Lear, By Jupiter, I swear no. 

Kent By Juno, I swear, ay. 

Lear, They durst not do ’t ; 

; They could not, would not do ’t ; ’tis worse thaa 
murder, 

To do upon respect such violent outrage : 

Besolvo me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou might’st deserve, or tiiey impose, this naag^ 

I Commg from ns* 
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^ Kent Mj lord, when at their home 

^ I did commend your highneBs* letters to them, 

Ere 1 was risen from the place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came tbere^a reeking post, 

Stew’d in his haste^, half breathless, panting forth 
From Gbneril his mistress, salutations ; 

Deliver’d letters, spite of intermission. 

Which presently they read ; on whose contents, 
They summon’d up their meiny,®® straight took 
horse ; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend 

The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 

And meeting here the other messenger, 

WTiose welcome, I perceiv’d, had poison’d mine, 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
Display’d so saucily against your highness,) 

Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 

He rais’d the house with loud and coward cries : 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geese 
fly that way. ! 

Fathers, that wear rags. 

Do make their children blmd ; 

But fathers, that bear bags, 

Shall see their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’ei* turns the key to the poor — 

But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours 
for thy daughters, as thou can’st tell in a year. 
Lgpr, O, how this mother®® swells up toward my 
heart! 

Syaterica passio ! down, thou climbing sorrow, 

! Thy element’s below ! — Wliere is this daughter ? 
Kent With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear. FoDow me not ; 

Stay here. [Exit. 

Oeni. Made you no more offence than what you 
speak of? 

Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with so small a train ? 

Ibol. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for 
that question, thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kent. Why, fool ? 

Fool. We’ll set thee to school to an ant, to 
teach thee there ’s no labouring in the winter. All 
that follow their noses are led by their eyes, but 
blmd men ; and there ’s not a nose among twenty, 
but can smell him that ’s stinking. Let go thy 
hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it 
break thy neck with following it ; but the great 
one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. 

. When a wise men gives thee better counsel, give 
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me mine again : I would have none but knaves 
follow it, since a fool gives it. 

That, sir, which serves and seeks for gab^ 

And follows but for form. 

Will pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry ; the fool will stay. 

And let the wise man fly : 

The knave turns fool, that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy. 

Kent Where learn’d you this, fool ? 

Fool. Not i’ the stocks, fool. 

Be^ enter Lsa.b, with Olosteb. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are sick P 
they are weary ? 

They have travell’d hard to night ? More fetches ; 
The images of revolt and flying off 1 
Fetch me a better answer. 

Oh My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke 
How unremoveable and fix’d he is 
In his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance 1 plague ! death 1 confimon I— 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why, Oloster, Oloster, 

1 ’d speak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 
Qh. Well, my good lord, 1 have inform’d them 
so. 

Lear. Inform’d them! Dost thou understand 
me, man P 

Oh, Ay, my good lord. 

Lear The king would speak with Cornwall; 
the dear &ther 

Would with his daughter spcd^ commands her 
service; 

Are they inform’d of this? ^My breath and 

blood!— 

Fiery ? the fiery duke P — Tell the hot duke, that— 
No, but not yet : — may be, he is not well : 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 

Whereto our health is bound; we are not our* 
selves, 

When nature, being oppress’d, commands tbe mind 
To suffer with the body : I ’ll forbear; 

And am fallen out with my more headbr will# 

To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 

For the soundman.— Death on my state! wherefore 

on Kmra 

Should he sit here P This act persuade! 

Thai this remotion the duke and 
Is practice only. Give me my servant fbrth : 

Go, teU the duke and his wife, I ’d speak with them# 
: Now, presently : bid them come forth and hear me^ 
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Ur at their chamber door 1 ’ll beat the drum, j 
^ Till it cry — ** Sleep to death.” | 

JSHo. I ’d have all well betwixt you. [Exit 
Lear, O me, my heart, my rismg heart! — but, 
down. I 

Fool, Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the | 
eels, when she put them i* the paste alive ; she 
rapp’d ’em o’ the coxcombs with a stick, and cry’d, 

“ Down, wantons, down ’Twas her brother, that, j 
m pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hay. I 

Enter Coekwall, EsoAJir, Glostee, and Servants. : 

Lear, Good morrow to you both. 

Com, Had to your grace * 

[Kent w eet at liberty 
Reg I am glad to see your highness 
Lecar, Began, I think you are, I know what 
reason 

I have to thmk so . if thou should* st not be glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 
Sepdlch’ring an adultress — O, are ^ou free ? 

[To Kekt 

Some other time for that — Beloved Began, 

Thy sister’s naught : 0 Began, she hath tied 
8harp»tooth*d unkindness, like a vulture, here, — 

[Fointe to hts heart 

I can scarce speak to thee ; thou ’It not beheve. 

Of how deprav’d a quality— 0 Began I 

I pray you, sir, take patience , I have hope, 
You less Imow how to value her desert, 
tnian she to scant her duty. 

XfOar* Say, how is that ? 

Beg, 1 cannot think, my sister in the least 
Would &il her obligation : sir, perchance, 

She hive restrainM the riots of your followers, 

’Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end, 

As dears her from all blame. 

Xeer. Hy earSee on her! 

, o, «ir, you are old ; 

SMnm in yon atandB on tiho rety verge 

I yott ahould be rul’d, aud led 
, Vf t9IM ^Iwnnfekm, that diaoema your state 

jmstSit Therefore, I pray you, 
IDukt tn oar iW»r y«d do buke return ; 

kit# b«v 

•' f y ' Aak her forgiveness? 
Do m» becomev the house : 

” Dear dangh^,! edaAas that I am old^ 

Age is unnecessary t on my knees I beg, [ JTnedii^. 
That you’ll vouchee me raiment, bed, and food.” 
Good sir, no morei these are unsightly 
tricks: 

Ketum you to my sister* 


Lear, Never, Began : 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me ; struck me with her tongue^ 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart ; — 

All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top I Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameness 1 

Corn, Fie, fie, fie ! 

Lear, You nimble lightnings, dart your blind- 
ing fiames 

Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty, 

You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her pride ! 

Reg O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me, when the rash mood’s on. 
Lear No, Began, thou shalt never have my 
curse ; 

Thy tender-bested nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness; her eyes are fierce, but 
thine 

Do comfort, and not bum : ’Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my tram, 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 

And, m conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in . thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood. 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o’ the kmgdom hast thou not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 

Reg Good sir, to the purpose. 

I [Trumpets mihtn, 

I Lear, WTio put my man I’the stocks ? 

I Com, What trumpet’s that f 

Enter Steward. 

Reg, I know’t, my sister’s: this approves her 
letter. 

That she would soon be here. — Is your lady come ? 

Lear This la a slave, whose easy-borrowed pnde 
Dwells m the fickle grace of her he follows : — 

Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Corn, What means your grace? 

Lear, Who stock’d my servant P Began, I have 
good hope 

Thou did’st not know of it.— Wlio cornea here P C 
heavens, 

Enter Gokeeil. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 

; Make it your cause ; send down, and take my part!— 
Artnot asham’d to look upon this beard?— [IbGox. 
O, Began, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
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Oon, Wliy not by the band, sir P How have I 
offended P 

; All’s not offence, that indiscretion finds, I 

And dotage terms so. 

I Lear, O, sides, you are too tough ! 

Will you yet holdP — How came my man i’ the 
stocks P 

Oom. I set him there, sir; but his own disor- 
I ders 

Deserv’d much less advancement. 

, Lear, You! did you P 

' Beg, I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 

If, till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and sojourn with my sister. 
Dismissing half your tram, come then to me ; 

I am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment, 
j Lear, Beturn to her, and fifty men dismissed ? 
i No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
I To wage against the enmity o* the air , 

! To be a comrade with the wolf and ow l, — 

; Necessity’s sharp pmch ! — Beturn with her ? 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-hke, peubiou beg 
To keep base life afoot , — Eeturn with her ? 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom {Looking on the Steward 
Qon, At your choice, sir 

Lear. I pr’ythee, daughter, do not make me mad, 

I will not trouble thee, my child , farewell , 

We *11 no more meet, no more see one another . — 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather, a disease that 's m my flesh, 

WTiich I must needs call mmo • thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle. 

In my corrupted blood But I ’ll not chide thee ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it . 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judgmg Jove . 

Mend, when thou can’st , be better, at thy leisure ; 
I can be patient ; I can stay with Began, 

If and my hundred knights. 

Beg. Not altogether so, sir ; 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome . Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 
For those that mmgle reason with your passion, 
Must be content to think you old, and so — 

But she knows what she does. 

Lear, Is this well spoken now ? 

Beg, I dare avouch it, sir : What, fifty followers P 
Is it not well P What should you need of more P 
I Yea^ or so many P sith that both charge and danger 
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Speak ’gainst so great a number P How, in one 
house, 

Should many people, under two commands, 

Hold amity ? ’Tis hard ; almost impossible. 

Oon Why might not you, my lord, receive at- 
tendance 

From those that she calls servants, or from mine P 
Beg. Why not, my lord P If then they chanc’d 
to slack you. 

We could control them; If you will come to me, 

(For now I spy a danger,) I entreat you 
To bnng but five and twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice, ; 

Lear I gave you all — 1 

Beg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear Made you my guardians, my denositarios ; 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With such a number. What, must I come to you 1 
With five and twenty, Began ? said you so ? 

Beg. And speak it again, my lord , no more with 
me. 

Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look wxdl- 
favour’d. 

When others are more wicked; not being the 
worst, i 

Stands in some rank of praise . — I *11 go with thee ; ’ 

[2b Gok. j ; 

Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, i | 

And thou art twice her love. ' 

Oon. Hear me, my lord ; ^ 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 

To follow in a house, where t\\ice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Beg. What need one P 

Lear. O, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are m the poorest thing superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s ; thou art a lady ; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’ st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. — ^But, for true 
need, — 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I ^ 
need 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 

As full of grief as^age ; wretched in both I 
If it be you thyt stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger I 
O, let not women’s weapons, water-drops, j 

Stain my man’s cheeks ! — No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, < 

That all the world shaU — I will do sudh | 
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Wtat they are, yet I know not ; but they shall bo 
The terrors of the earth. You thmk, I *11 weep , 

• No, I *11 not weep ; — 

[ "have full cause of weeping , but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I *11 weep : — 0, fool, I shall go mad ^ 

[JSxeunt Glos , Kent, and Fool. 

Com. Let us withdraw, *twill be a storm 

\^8torm heard at a distance 

Reg, This house 

Is little ; the old man and his people cannot 
Be well bestow'd. 

Oon *1^8 his own blame , ho hath put 

Himself from rest, and must needs taste his folly 

Reg For his particular, I *11 receu e him gladly, 
But not one follower. 

Gon So am I purpos’d 

Where is my lord of Qloster ? 

Re-^ter Gloster. 

Cbm. Follow'd the old man forth — he is ic- 
tum'd 


Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going P 

Glo, He calls to horse; but will I know not 
whither. 

Com ’Tis best to give him way ; he leads him- 
self, 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to 
stay. 

Glo AJack, the night comes on, and the bleak 
winds 

Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
There ’s scarce a bush. 

Keg O, sir, to wdful men. 

The injuries, that they themselves procure, 

Must be their bchoolmasters Shut up your doors ; 
lie 18 attended with a desperate tram, 

And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus’d, wnsdoin bids ft'ar 

Corn Shut up your doors, my lord , *tis a wild 
night , 

My Began counsels well , come out o ’the storm 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT III. 


SCENE l.-^A Heath 

A Storm la heard, with Thunder and Lightning 

Enter BLent, and a Gentleman, meeting 

Kent, WTio’s here, beside foul weather ? 

Gent. One minded hke the weather, most un- 
quietly 

Kent, 1 know you ; Where ’s the kuig ? 

Gent. Contending with the fretful element 
Bids the wmd blow the earth into the sea. 

Or swell the curled waters ’hove the mam. 

That thmgs might change, or cease : tears his w lute 
hair; 

Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make notlimg of 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scom 
The to-and-fino-confiicting wind and rain. 

This mght, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
oouch,*^ 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fiir diy, unbonneted h#run8, 

And bids what wdl take all. 

Kent, But who is with bun ? 

Gent, None but the fool ; who labours to out-jest 
His heart-struck itgories. 


Kent. Sir, I do know you ; 

And dare, upon the warrant of my art, 

Commend a dear thmg to you. There is division, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 
With mutual cunmng, ’twixt Albany and Corn- 
wall, 

Who have (as who have not, that their great stars 
Thron’d and set high ?) servants, who seem no less ; 
Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state, what hath been seen. 
Either m snuflTs and packmgs of the dukes , 

Or the hard rem which both of them have homo 
Against the old kmd king , or somethmg deeper. 
Whereof, perchance, these are but fiimishmga ; — 
But, true it is, from France there comes a power 
Into this scatter’d kingdom ; who already, 

Wise m our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open banner — Now to you : 

If on my credit you dare build so far 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you, makmg just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding ; 
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And, from some knowledge and assurancei offer 
This ofl&ce to you. » 

Oent 1 will talk further with you. 

Kent No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains ; If you shall see Cordelia, 

(As fear not but you shall,) show her this ring ; 
And she will tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fio on this storm I 
I will go seek the king. 

Gent Give me your hand : Have you no more 
to say ? 

Kent Few words, but, to effect, more than all 
yet; 

That, when we have found the king, (m which 
your pain 

That way ; I *11 this ,) he that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. ^JEseunt eeverally 

SCENE n. — Another Fart of the Heath, Storm 
continuee. 

Enter Ljea® and Fool 

Lear, Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks*'^ 
rage! blow! 

Ton cataracts, and humcanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the 
cocks! 

You sulphurous aiid thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thun-* 
der, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man ! 

Foot O nuncle, court holy-water^ in a dry house 
is better than this rain-water out o’ door. Good 
nuncle, in, and ask thy daughters’ blessing ; here *^8 
a night pities neither wise men nor fools. 

Lear, Bumble thy bellyfull! Spit, fire! spout, 
rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

X tax not you, you elements, with unkmdness, 

[ never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe mo no subscnption ; why then let fall 
four horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your 
slave, 

A pomr, infirm, weak, and despis’d old m an ; — 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 
8o old and white as this. Q I O I ’tis foul! 
lea 


Eool. He that has a house to put his head in 
has a good head-piece. 

The ood-pieoe that will house, 

Before the head has any, 

The head and he shall louse • 

So beggars marry many. 

The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart should make, 

Shall of a com cry woe, 

And turn his sleep to wake 

— For there was never yet fair woman, but she made 
mouths in a glass. 

Enter £^nt. 

Lear No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

I will say nothing. 

Kent, Who ’s there P 

Eool Marry, here ’s grace, and a cod-piece 
that ’s a ^ise man, and a fool. 

Kent, Alas, sir, arc you hero ? things that love i 
night, 

Love not such nights as these , the wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their ca\e8. Since I was man, 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of hornd thunder, 
Such groans of roaring w ind and ram, I never 
Bemember to have heard, man’s nature cannot 
i carry 

The affliction, nor the fear, 

Lear, Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 

Fmd out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast withm thee undivulged crimes, 

XJnwhipp’d of justice ; Hide thee, thou bloody 
bond ; 

Thou perjur’d, and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous . Caitiff, to pieces shake. 

That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s hfe I — Close pent-up guilts, 
Bive your conceahng continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. — I am a man. 
More simi’d against, than sinnmg. 

Kent, Alack, bare-headed I 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 

Some friendship will it lend you ’gomst the tempest 
Bepose you there : while I to this hard house, 
(More hard than is the stone whereof ’tis rais’d ; 
i Which even but now, demanding after you, 

: Denied me to come in,) return^ and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lem* My wits begb to turn.— • 

Come on, my boy : How dost, my boy P Art cold t 
I am cold myselfi — ^Where is this stniw^ my fellow f 
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The art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious Come, your 
• hovel, 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part m my heart 
That *8 sorry yet for thee. 

Fooh He Uiat has little tmy wit, — j 

With heigh, ho, the wind aud the rum,— • 

Must make content with htu fortunes ht , 

For the rain it raineth every day 

j 

Lear, True, my good boy — Come, bring us to 
this hovel. [^Exeunt Lear and KEhT. 

Fooh This IS a bravo night to cool a courtezan 
— 1 *11 speak a prophecy cie I go 

When priests are more in \\ ord than matter , 
When brewers mar thoir malt with watti , 
AVhen nobles are their tailors* tutors , 

No heretics burii’d, but wenches* suitors, 

When every case in law is right , 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight , 

When Blanders do not live in tongues, ! 

Nor cutpurses come not to throngs , : 

When usureis tell their gold i’ the field, 

Aud bawds and whores do churches build , — 

Then shall the loalm of Albion 

Come to gre»it contusion 

Then tomes the time, who lives to see *t, 

Tliat going shall be us’d with feet 
This propheo} Merlin shall make, for I live betoro 
his time. \^Extt 

SCENE III — A Room in Glohtor’a Qutle 

Enter Glosti.r and Edmund 

Glo Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this un- 
natural dealing. When I desired their leave that 
I might pity him, they took from me the use of 
mine own house ; charged me, on pain of their 
perpetual displeasure, neither to speak of him, en- 
treat for him, nor any way sustain him. 

Edm, Most savage, and unnatural ^ 

Qlo, Go to , say )ou notliing . There is division 
between the dukes , and a worse matter than that 
I have received a letter this night , — ’tis dangerous 
to be 8|K)keii ; — I have locked the letter m my 
closet, these injuries the king now bears will be 
revenged home ; there is part of a power already 
footed . we must mcline to the king. I will seek 
him, and privily reheve him : go you, and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my chanty be not of him 
perceived : If he ask for mo, I am ill, aud gone to 
bed* If I die for it, as no less is threatened me, 
the k;og my old master must bo relieved. There 
»• T 


18 some strange thing toward, Edmund ; pray you, 
be careful [Alrif 

Edm This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too : — 

This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
That ivhich my father loses ; no less than all : 

The younger nses, when the old doth fall \^Ex%t 

SCENE IV — A Fart of the Heath, with a Hovel 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord, 
enter : j 

The tyranny of the open night *8 too rough 
For nature to endure [^Storm stilh 

Lear, Let me alone. 

Kent Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear Wilt break my heart? | 

Kent I *d rather break mine own • Good my I 
lord, enter. 

Lear Thou think* st *ti8 much, that this conten- 
tious storm 

Invades us to the skin so *ti8 to thee ; 

But where the greater malady is fix*d, 

The lesser is scarce felt Thoud’st shun a bear 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 1 

Thou’dat meet the bear i* the mouth. W^en the 
mind *s free, ! 

The body *b delicate , the tempest m my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeliug else, 

Save what beats there — Filial ingratitude ! I 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand, 

For lifting food to’t ? — But 1 will punish homo:*— 
No, I will weep no more — In such a night ' 

To shut me out ’ — Pour on , I will endure * — j 

In such a night as this I O Regan, Gonenl ! — j 

Your old kind father, wdiose frank heart gave all, — 

O, that w ay madness hes , letf me shun that ; 

No more of that, — \ 

Kent, Good my lord, enter here. ^ 

Lear Pr’ythee, go m thyself; seek thine own i 
ease , 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder I 
I On things would hurt me more. — ^But I *11 go in : * 

; In, boy ; go first. — [To the Fool,] You houselocs 
poverty,— , 

Nay, get thee in I *11 pray, and then I *11 sleep.— ' 

[Pool goes i.i. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, | 

That bide the pelting of tins pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, j 
Your loop’d aud window’d raggodness, defend \ ou 
From seasons such as these P O, I have ta’eu 
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Too little care of tins ! Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel l^hat wretches feel , 

That thou may’st shake the supoiflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 

IWithtn"} Fathom and half, fathom and 
half! Poor Tom ^ 

\_The Fool run^ out from the Hovel 
Fool, Come not m here, nuncle, liere ’s a spiiit 
Help me, help me ! 

Kent Give mo thy hand — Who *s there ? 

Fool A spirit, a spirit , he says his name ’s poor 
Tom. 

Kent. What art thou that dost grumble there i* 
the straw ? 

Come forth. 

Fnter Edoae, duguised as a Madynan, 

Fdg Ayr ay 1 the foul fiend follows me ^ — 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold 
wind. — 

Hiunph * go to chy cold bed, and warm thee 
Lear. Hast thou given all to thy two daughters ? 
And art thou come to this ? 

Fdg, Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom 
the foul fiend hath led through fire and through 
fiame, through ford and whirlpool, over bog and 
quagmire ; that hath laid knives under lus pillow, 
and halters in his pew ; set ratsbane b} lus por- 
ridge ; made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay 
trotting-horse over four-inched budges, to course 
his own shadow for a traitor — Bless thy fi\ o w its ^ 
Tom’s a-cold. — 0, do do, do de, do de — Bless thee 
from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking I Do 
poor Tom some chanty, whom the foul fiend vexes 
There could I have him now% — and there, — and 
there, — and there agam, and there 

IStorm continues 
Lear, What, have his daughters brought him to 
this pass ? — 

Could’ st thou save nothing? Did’st thou give 
them all p 

Fool. Hay, he reserved a blanket, else we had 
been all shamed. 

Lear. How, all the plagues that in the pendulous 
air 

Hang lated o’er men’s faults, light on thy daugh- 
ters! 

Kent, He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear, Death, traitor 1 nothing could have sub- 
du’d nature 

To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. — 

Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
sShould haze thus little mercy on their fiesh ? 


Judicious punishment ! ’tw'as this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters. 

Fdg Pillicock sat on pilhcock*s-bilI , — 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo I 

Fool This cold mgbt will turn us ail to fools 
and madmen 

Fdg Take heed o’ the foul fiend Obey thy 
parents, keep thy word justly, swear not, oo»n- 
mit not with man’s sworn spouse, set not thy 
sweet heart on proud array , Tom’s a-cold. 

Lear What hast thou been ? 

Fdg A sorv ing-inan, proud in heart and mmd; 
that curled my hair, woie gloves nu my cap,^‘ 
served the lust of my mistress’s lumrt, and did the 
act of darkness with her, swore as many oaths as 
I spake words, and broke them in tlie sweet face 
of heaven . one, that slept m the coutiiv mg of lust, 
and waked to do it AVmc loved I deeply, dice 
deaily, and in woman, out-paiamouu d the Tuik 
Fahe of heart, light of e.ir, blood) of h iiul , Hog 
in sloth, fox III stealth, wolf iii greediness, dog in 
madness, hou m prey Let not tlie croaking of 
shoes, nor tlie rustling of silks, belt ay tb) poor 
heart to women' Keep thv toot out of biotbels, 
thy hand out of ])lackets, thy pen fiom lenders’ 
book'*, and del) the toul lieiul — Still thiough the 
luwthoiu blows the cold wind. S.i)s suum, inun, 
ha no noniiy, dolphin m) bov, m) bo), sessa, let 
liim tiot by ISlonn still continufs, 

Lear Whv, thou weie lx iter m th) grave, than 
to answer with thy iiiKovmed body this extremity 
of the skies.— -Is man no more than this ? Consider 
him well Thou owest the worm uo silk, tlie beast 
no hide, the slieep no wool, the cat no pci fume — 
lla^ here’s three of us aie sophisticated’ — Thou 
art the thing itself unaccommodated man is uo 
more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as tliou 
art — Off, off’, )ou lendings — Come, unbutton 
here — [^Tearing ojf his Clothes. 

Fool Pr’) thee, niuicle, be contented , this is a 
naughty night to swim m — How a little fire m a 
wild field were like an old lecher’s heart ; a small 
spark, all the rest of lus body cold. — Look, hero j 
comes a walking fire. 

Fdg. This IS the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ; ho 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock; ho 
gives the web and the piii,'’^ squints the eye, and ! 
makes the barc-lip , mildew s the white wheat, and 
hurls the poor creature of earth. 

Saint Witliold footed tbricc the wold ; 

He met the night-maie, and her mne-fold; ' 

Bid her alight. 

And her troth plight, 

And, aromt thee, witch, aromt thee 
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Kent, How fares your grace ? 

Knter Glostbb, mth a Torch, 

• 

Le(»r. What ’s he P 

Kent, Who 's there ? What is ’t you seek ? 

Olo. What are you there ? Your names ? 

Edg, Poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog, 
the toad, the tadpole, tho wall-newt, and the wa- : 
ter; that m the fury of his heart, when the foul ; 
fiend rages, eats cow-dung for Ballets, swallows 
tlie old rat, and tho diteh-dog, drmks the green 
mantle of the standmg pool, who is whipped from 
tytbing to ty thing, and stocked, punished, and 
imprisoned ; who hath had tlirce suits to liis back, 
six shirts to his body, horse to ride, and weapon to 
wear, — 

But mice, aiid rats, and h small deer, 

Have been Tom ’a food lor aeven long year. 

Beware my follower — Peace, Smolkm , peace, 
thou fiend ! | 

Qlo, What, hath your grace no better company ? j 
Edg, Tho pnnco ot darkness is a gentleman , j 
Modo ho *8 coll’d, and Malm. | 

Qlo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so \ 
vile, 

That it doth hate what gets it. 

Fdg Poor Tom’s a-cold 
Olo Go in with me , my duty cannot suffer 
To obey m all ) our daughter’s hard conimauds j 
Though tlicir inj unction be to bar iny doors, ! 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you , | 
Yet have 1 ventur’d to come seek \ou out, 

And bruig you where both fire and foo<l is read} . 

Lear Pirst let me talk with this philosopher — ; 
What IS the cause of thunder ? 

Kent Good iny lord, take his offer , 

Go into the house. 

Lear, 1 ’ll talk a word with this same learned 
1 Thebau * — 

What IS your study ? 

Edg, How to prevent the fiend, and to kill ver^ 
min. 

Lear, Let me ask you one word m private. 

Kent, Iinpdrtuiio him once more to go, my lord, 
Hia wita begj^n to unsettle. 

Qlo, Can^st thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek Ins death: — Ah, that good 
Kent I — 

He said it would bo thus :-*-Poor banish’d man ! — 
Thou say’st, the king grows mad ; I ’ll tell thee, 
friend, 

I am almost mad myself: I had a son, 

Now outlaw’d from ray blood ; he sought my life, 


But lately, very late ; I lov’d him, friend,— 

No father his son dearer ; true to tell thee, 

[Storm continues 

The gnef hath crav’d my wits. What a uight ’s 
this ! 

I do beseech your grace, 

Lear, 0, cry you mercy, 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Edg Tom’s a-cold 

Qlo In, fellow, there, to tho hovel . keep thee 
warm. 

Lear Come, let’s m all. 

Kent, This way, my lord 

Lear With ban; 

I Will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent Good my lord, sooth him, let him take 
the fellow 

Qlo Take lam you on. 

Kent Sirrah, come on ; go along with us 
Lear Come, good Athenian. 

Qlo No words, no words. 

Hush 

Edg Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 

Uw word waa btill, — Fie, foh, and fum, 

1 smell the blood of a British man. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE V —.1 Eoom tn Gloster’s Castle, 

Enter CoKNWALL and EnMTOD 

I Corn I will ha\e my revenge, ere I depart his * 
; house , 

[ Edm Ilow, my loid, I may be censured, that ; 
! nature thus gucij w i\ to loyalty, somethuig fears I 

I mc to think ot 

Corn I now i>ercei\e, it was not altogether your 
brother’s evil dis[)osition made him seek hia death, 

\ but a provoking merit, set a-w^ork by a reproveable 

( badness m himself. 

Edm How malicious is my fortune, that I musl^ 
repent to bo just * This is the letter he spoke o^ 
which approves him an intelligent party to the ad- 
\ vantages of France. O heavens ! that this treason 
; were not, or not I the detector ! 

Corn Go with me to the duchess 
Edm If the matter of this paper be certain, you 
have mighty business in hand 

Corn True, or false, it hath made thee earl of 
Gloster. Seek out where tliy father is, that ha may 
bo ready for our apprehension. 

Edm, [Aside] If I find him comforting the 
i| king, it will stuff his suspicion more fully.— I will 
i| persevere in my course of loyalty, though the com 
flict be sore between that and my blood. 
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I Cbm. I will lay trust upon thee ; and thou shalt 
j find a dearer father in my love. \Tlxeunt. 

SCENE VI. — A Clumber in a Farm-house, adjotn- 
j %nj the Castle, 

Enter Glosteb, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Ejooab 

I Qlo, Here is better than the open air ; take it 
thankfully : I will piece out the comfort with what 
addition I can • I will not be long from you. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given way 
to his impatience . — The gods reward your kind- 
ness I \_Exit Glo 

Edg. Frateretto calls me ; and tells me, Nero is 
an angler in the lake of darkness Pray, innocent, 
and beware the foul fiend 

Fool. FFythec, n uncle, tell mo, whether a mad- 
man bo a gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lear. A king, a king ^ 

Fool. No ; he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman 
to his son: for he’s a mad yeoman, that secs his 
son a gentleman before him 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burning 
spits 

Come hizzing in upon them — 

Edg The foul fiend bites my back 
Fool He’s mad, that ti usts m the tameness of a 
wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a whore’s 
oath 

Lear. It shall bo done, I will arraign them 
straight : — 

Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer , 

[To Edo. 

Thou, sapient sir, sit here [To the Fool ] — Now, 
you she foxes ! — 

Edg Look, where he stands and glares ^ — 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o*er the bourn, Bessy to me 
^ Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 

And she must not speak 
WHiy she dares not come over to thee 

Edg, The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the 
voice of a nightingale. Eopdance cnes m Tom’s 
belly for two white herring. Croak not, black 
angel ; I have no food for thee. 

Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so 
amaz’d : 

Will you lie dow'n and rest upon the cushions ? 
Lear. I’ll see their tnal first . — Bring in the evi- 
dence.— 

Thou robed man of justice, take tby place; — 

[To Eno. 

And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, [To the Fool. 
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Bench by his side -—You are of the comroission. 

Sit you too. [To Kejjx 

Edg. Let us deal justlv. ^ 

Sleepest, or wakest thou, jolly sbephwd ? i 

Thy sheep be m the corn , 

And for one blast of tby mimkm mouth, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Pur ! the cat is grey 

Lear. Arraign her first; ’tis Goneiil I here * 
take my oath before this honourable assembly, slie j 
kicked the poor king her father. * 

Fool Come Inther, mistress, Is your name ! 
Gonenl ? 

Lear She cannot deny it 

Fool Cry you merev, I took you for a joint- 
stool 

Lear And heie’s another, whose warp’d looks 
proclaim 

What store her heait is made of — Stop her there * 
Arms, arms, sword, lire ’ — Coiruptiou m tho pla<Lo’ 
False justicer, why hast thou let her ’sC4j)e^ 

Edg Bless thy fiv e w its ^ 

Kent 0 pitv ’ — Sir, where is the patience now, 
That you so olt have boasted to utaiu? 

Edg My teais begin to take his part so much, 
They’ll m.ir my couiiterfeitiog [Axide 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blaneli, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at [ 
me 

Edg Tom will throw hia head at them. — 
Avaunt, you curs ^ 

1^ thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite , 

Mastitf, grey -hound, mongrel gnm, 

Hound, or spaniel, brach, oi lyiu , 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail , 

Tom will make them weep and wail 
For, with throw'iiig thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled 
Do de, dc de Sessa Come, mareli to wakos and 
fairs, and market towns . — Poor Tom, thy horn is 
dry 

Lear. Tlien let them anatomize Regan, see 
what breeds about her heart Is there any cause 
m nature, tliat makes those hard hearts? — You, 
sir, 1 entertain you for one of my hundred ; only, 

I do not like the fashion of your garments : yon 
will say, they are Persian attire ; but let them be 
changed. [To Ena. 

Kent Now, good my lord, lie here, and rest 
awhile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noise ; draw the 
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eurtains: So, so, so: We’ll go to supper i* the 
tuorning : So, so, so. 

FooL And I ’ll go to bed at noon. 

Ile-enter Glostfu, 

Glo, Come hither, fneud: Where is the king 
my master? 

Kent Hero, sir, but trouble hun not. Ins wits ! 
are gone. 

Glo* Good friend, I pr’ytheo take him in tliy ; 
arms , | 

I have o’er-hcaul a plot of death upon hun . \ 

There is a liti<T ready , lay him in ’I, < 

iiid drive tow aids Lover, Inciid, where tliou sli.ilt > 
in(‘et < 

Loth welcome and protection Take up thy mas- ! 

ter ; 

If thou sliould’st dally half an hour, Ins hie, | 

With thine, and all that odcr to dcleiid linn, I 

Stand III assured loss Take up, take* up, 1 

And follow me, that will to bome pioMNioii J 

Gi\c thec (piiek conduct 

Kent 0[>pieNb’d natuu* hleep'> • — 

This rest might jet ha\e balm’d thy broken senses 
Wliieh, if coinenienco will not allow, ; 

Stand 111 haul cure — Come, help to bear tin mas- ; 

ter , I 

Thou must not stay behind [To the Fool 

Glo Come, come, away 

[^Fxeunt Kent, Glo , and the Fool, bearing 
oj)' the King 

Edg When wi* our belh'rs see bearing our woes, 
We scarcadv think our mneries our loes 
Who alone sutlers sutlers most i' tlie mind, 
Leaving fiee thing‘<, and happj shows, behind 
Lui then the mind um< li sutlerauoe doth o’ei^kip, 
When giicf hath mates, and bearing tcllowslup 
How liglit and poi table my pam stems now, 

When that, which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow’ , 

lie childed, as I father’d! — Tom, away, 

Mark the high noises, and thjself bewray. 

When false opinion, whoso wrong thought defiles 
thee, 

In thy just proof, repoida, and recxinciles thec. 

What will hap more to-n/ght, safe scape the king ^ 
Lurk, lurk [Exit 

SCENE YII . — A Room in Qloster’s Oaotle, 

Enter Cobnwall, Kkoan, Gonbutl, Edmund, 
and Servants. 

Cbrn. Post speedily to my lord your husband; 


show him this letter. — the army of France is 
landed — Seek out the villain Gloater 

[Exeunt some of the Serv. 
Reg. Hang him uxstantly 
Qon Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my displeasure — EduiLUd, 
keep you our sister rornpany ; the revenges we are 
hound to take upon jour traitorous fatlu»r, are not 
fit for jour beholding Advise the duke, w'here 
jou are going, to a most festinate pieparation , we 
I are bound to the like Our posts shall bo swift, 

[ and intelligent betwixt us Farewell, dear siatcr, 

I — farewell, iny lord of Gloster 

\ T// /('*/• 8tf ward 

i; 

! How now ^ WIhto’s the king? 

J Sieia ]My loid of Gloster hath convey’d him 
I hence 

I Some five or siv and thirty of his knights, 

I Hot qu(“>U‘nbts after him, met him at gate, 

' Who, with some other of the lord’s dependants, 
Are gone with him towards Dover, where they 
boast 

To have welh^i’nied fiieuds. 

^ (o//i Oct horses for your mistress. 

/ Oon Farewell, sweet lord, and sister 
< [Exeunt Gojr and Edm 

^ Corn Edmund, farewell — Go, seek the tiaitor 
^ Gloster, 

. Pillion him Ike a thief, bring him before us 

\ [Exeunt oihci Sm’vaiits 

, Though vrell w e may not pass upon his life 
i Without the lorin of justice, j'et our power 
J Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, winch men 
^ Maj blame, but not control. Who’s there ? The 
I tiaitor? 

1 

\ Re-enter Servants, uith Glosteb 

I Reg Ingrateful fox ’ ’tia he 
i Corn Bind fast his corky arnis.'^® 

Glo Wbat mean your graces? Good my 

friends, consider 

You are my guests do me no foul play, friends. 
Corn Bind him, I say. [Servants bind hun 
Reg Hard, hard . — O filthy tiiii tor 1 

Glo Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none 
Corn. To this chair bind buu: — Villain, thou 
shalt find — [Keo plucks his heard. 
Glo. By the kind gods, ’tia most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 

Reg. So white, and such a traitor I 
Glo. Naughty lady 

Those hairs, which thou dost ravish from iiiy cbm, 
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Will quicken, and accuse thee ; I am your lioat ; 
With robbers’ hands, my hospitable favours 
You should not rulHo thus. What w ill you do ? 
Com. Come, sir, what letters had you late from 
France ? 

Be siinple^answor’d, far we know the truth 
Corn. And w’hat confederacy have you lih the 
traitors 

Late footed m the kingdom ? 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatic 
king P 

Speak. 

Olo. I have a letter guessingly set down, 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 
And not from one oppos’d. 

Com, Cunning. 

Reg, And false. 

Coi n. Where hast thou sent the king ? 

Glo. To Dover 

Reg. Wherefore 

To Dover ? Wast thou not charg’d at tliy peril — 
Corn Wherefore to Dover ? Let bun first an- 
swer that 

Qlo. I am tied to the stake, and I must stand 
the course. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Qlo Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy tierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick bearish fangs 
The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have buoy’d up. 
And quench’d the stelled fires : yet, poor old heart, 
He help the heavens to ram 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stem time. 
Thou should’st have said, Good porter, turn the 
key,” 

All cruels else subscrib’d ; — But I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such children 
Corn See it shalt thou never. — Fellows, hold 
the chair ; — 

Upon these eyes of thine I ’ll set my foot. 

[Glo. w held down in hie Chair, while Cobk. 
jplucice out one of his Eyes, and sets his Foot 
on it, 

Glo, He, that will think io live till he be old, 
Give me some help : — O cruel * O ye gods 1 
Reg, One side will mock another ; the other too 
Com. If you see vengeance, — 

Serv, Hold your hand, my lord : 

I have serv’d you ever since I was a child ; 

But better service have I never done you, 

Than now to bid you hold. 

Reg, How now, you dog P 


Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I’d shake it on this quarrel: What do you 
meanP 

Corn. My villain!®® [^Draws, and runs at him 
Set V Nay, then come on, and take the chance 
of anger. 

\^Draws They fight Cobn. is wounded. 
Reg Give mo thy sword — [^To another Serv 
A peasant stand up thus , 

[^Snatches a Sword, comes behind, and stabs him. 
Serv. O, I am slam! — My lord, you have one 
eye left 

To see some mischief on him . — O ! IDies. 

Com Lest it see more, prevent it . — Out, vile 
jelly ! 

Where is thy lustre now ? 

[Tears out Glosteb’s other Eye, and throws it 
on the Ground 

Olo All daik and comfortless — Where’s my 
son Edmund ? 

Edmund, enkindle all the jsparks of nature, 

To quit this horiid act 

Reg Out, treacherous villain 

Thou tall’st on him that hates thee it was ho 
Tliat made the overture of thy treasons to us. 

Who IS too good to pity thee 

Glo 0 my follies! 

’ Then Edgar was abus’d — 

I Kind gods, foigive me tliat, ana prosper him! 

[ Reg Go, thrust him out at gates, and let him 
) smell 

^ Ills way to Dover — llow is’t, my lord? How 

\ look you ? 

\ Corn I have receiv’d a hurt. — Follow me, 

lady — 

Turn out that 0 } eless villain , — throw this sUvo 
U poll the dunghill — Regan, I bleed apace 
Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your arm 

[Exit Cobn , led by Reo , Servants unbind 
Glos , and lead him out. 

1st Serv. I *11 never care what wickedness I do, 

I If this man comes to good. 

2nd Serv. If she live long, 

; And, m tho end, meet the old course of death, 

; Women will all turn monstoi’s. 

Serv. Let’s follow the old earl, and get th< 
Bedlam 

To lead him where he would ; his roguish maaness 
: Allows itself to anything. 

2nd Serv. Go thou; I’ll fetch some flax, and 
whites of eggs, 

; To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help 

bimt [Exeunt severally. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE l.-^The Heath. \ 


Enter Edgar. 

Wy. Yet better thus, and known to be con* ; 
tcinn’d,®’^ 

I Thau still contemn’d and flatter’d To be worst, 
Tlio lowest, and most dejected thing of’ fortune, 

' Stands still iii espcrance, lues not m fear. 

The lamentable change is from the best , 

The worst returns to hiughter Welcome then, 
Tliou unsubstantial air, that I embrace* 

The wretch, that thou hast blow n unto the worst, 
Owes nothing to thy blasts — But who comes 
j ' liero ? — 

I I 

I I Enter Glusteu, led hy an old Man 

} ' My futhei, poorlv led? — ^Voll(l, woild, O world* 
j But that thy strange inutaiions make us h.itc thee, 
Life would not } leld to age 

Old Man O my good lord, I ha\e been jour 
tenant, and jour father’s ten ml, tlie^'C fourscore 
years 

Olo Away, git thee awaj , good fi umd, be gone 
Th) comforts can do me no good at all, 
j Thee they may huit 

I * Old Man Alack, sir, you cannot see jour waj 
j I Qlo \ ha>e no waj^, and iherelore want no 

C>08, 

I I stumbled when I saw Full ofl tis seen, 

I Our mean secures us , and our mere delects 
Pro>e our commodities — Ah, dear son Edgar, 

The food of tlij abu>ed father’s w nith ’ 
j Might 1 but live to see thi'e in mj touch, 

I 1 M saj', I had ejes again * 

Old Man How now ? "Who’s thcie? 

EJg \^A«id€ ] O gods ’ Who is ’t can sav, “ 1 am 
I at the worst?” 

X am worse than e’er I was 

Old Man. ’Tis poor mad Tom, 

Edg ] And worse I maj be jet The 

worst IS not, 

Bo long as we can say, ** This is the worst ” 

Old Man. Follow, where goest ? 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man ? 

Old Man Madman and beggar too. 

Glo. He has some reason, else ho could not beg. 

' r the last night’s storm 1 such a fellow saw ; 
Which tr ade me think a man a worm * My son 


Came then into my mind , and yet my mind 
W as tlien scarce friends with him . I have heard 
more since . 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their sport. 

EJg How' should this be ? 

Bad IS the trade must play the fool to sorrow, 
Ang’ring itself and others [^Aaide ] — Bless Ihee, 
master * 

Glo Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man Ay, mj lord. 

Glo Tlum, pr’ythec, get thee gone. If, for my 
s ike, 

Thou wilt overtake us, hence a mile or twain, 
r the way to Do\er, do it for ancient lo\e, 

And bnng some co\oniig for this naked soul, 
Whom 1 ’ll entreat to lead me 

Old Man yilack, sir, ho ’s mad 

Glo ’Tis the times* plague, when madmen lead 
the blind 

Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure , 

Abo\e the rest, be gone 

Old Man 1 ’ll bnng him the best ’parrel that 1 
ha\ e, 

Come on ’t what will. [^Exit 

Glo Sirrah, naked fellow. 

EJg Poor Tom ’s a-cold — I cniuiut d.iub it 
further^- Aside 

Glo Come Intlier, fellow 

EJg [. i side ] And j et 1 must. — Bless thy sweet 
ej es, thej bleed 

Glo Know\t thou the wa\ to Do\cr? 

EJg Both stile and g.itt‘, hoise-waj^ and foot- 
path Po(/r Tom hath been stared out of lus good 
wiU Bh*>s the good mm fiom the foul fiend* 
Fno funds hi\e been in poor rom at once; of 
lubt, as Obidicnf, Ilobbididance, pi nice of dumb- 
ncbb, Mahn, of stealing, Modo, of murder; and 
Fhhbotigihbtt, of mopping and mowing, who since 
possesses chambei -maids and waiting- women So 
bless thee, master * 

Glo Here, take this purse, thou whom the hea* 
\en’s plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes that I am wretche*!, 
Makes thee the happier — Heavens, deal so stiil ! 
Let the superfluous, and lusi-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quuklv 
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So distribution should undo excess, 

I And each man have enough — Dost thou know 
I Do% er ? 

’ JSdg Ay, master 

Glo There is a cliff, whose high and bending 
' 1 head 

I ' Looks fearfully in the confined deep • 
j Bring me but to the very bnm of it, 

1 And I *11 repair the misery thou dost bear. 

With something rich about me from that place 
I shall no leading need 

Edg Give me thy arm , 

Poor Tom shall lead thee \^Exeunt 

SCENE II — Before the Duke o/* Albany’s Palace, 

Enter Gonebil and Edmund , Steward meeting 
them. 

Gon. Welcome, my lord I marvel, our mild \ 
husband | 

Not met us on the way — Now, where’s your ? 

master ? \ 

Stew Madam, w ithin , but never man so chaiigM \ 
j I told him of the army that was lauded , 

I He smil’d at it I told him, you were coming , 

I His answer was, “The worse ” of Glostor’s trea- 
j chery. 

And of the loyal service of his son, 

When I inform’d him, then ho call’d mo sot , 

And told me, I had turn’d the wrong side out — 
What most he should dislike, seems pleasant to him, 
What like, offensive 

Gon Then shall you go no further 

[To Edm 

It is the cowish terror of his spirit. 

That dares not undertake . he’ll not feci wrongs, 
Which tie him to an answer Our wishes, on the 
way, 

IVTay prove effects Back, Edmund, to my brother , 
Hasten his musters, and conduct his powers 
I must change arms at home, and give the dist«iff 
Into my husband’s hands This trusty servant 
Shall pass betw een us ere long you are like to hear, 
ff you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A mistress’s command Wear this, spare speech; 

[^Giving a Favour^ 

Decline your head ; this kiss, if it durst speak, 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the air , — 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm. Yours in the ranks of death 

Gon. My most dear Glostor! 

[Exit Edm 

O, the difference of man, and man f To thee 

10ft 


A woman’s services are due ; my fool 
Usurps my bed. 

Stew, Madam, here comes my lord. 

[Exit Stow 

Enter Alii any. 

Gon I have been worth the whistle 

OGonenl! 

You are not woith the dust which the ludo wind 
Blowrs in )our face — I fear your disposition. 

That nature, which contemns its origin. 

Cannot bo border'd certain lu itself, 

She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap,®^ perforce must witlier, 

And come to deadl) use 

Gon No more , the text is foolish 
Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile. 
Filths savour but themselves What ha\e vou 
done ? 

Tigers, not daughters, wh it lia\i‘ you peifoim’d? 

A father, and a gnicious aged man, 

Whose reverence the head-lugg’d bear would lick, 
!Most barbarous, most degenerate ! liav e you madded. 
Could my good brother sutler you to do it ? j 

A man, a prince, by Inm so benefited ? ; 

If that the heaNeus do not their visible sjuiits 
Send iputkly down to tane tlii'se Nile otleuu's, 

’Twill come, j j 

Humanity must perforce pny on itself, I j 

Like monsters ol the deep ! | 

Gon Milk-liver’d man ^ j j 

That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head lor wiongs ^ i ' 
Who hast not in thy browns an eye discerning ! 

Thine honour fiorn thy sullering , that not know’st, . 
Fools do those villains pity, who are punish’d i 

Ere they have done their mischief. Where ’s thy j 
drum ? 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless land , 
With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats; 

Whdst thou, a moral fool, sit’st still, and cry’st, 

“ Alack I why does he so ?” 

Alb. See thyself, devil 1 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So hornd, as m woman 

Gon O vam fool ! 

Alb Tliou ehanged and self-cover’d thing,*^ for 
sliatne, 

Be-monster not thy feature. Were it my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood, 

They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
j Thy flesh and bones ; — Howe’er thou art a fiexrl, 

{ A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

1 Gon. Marry, your manhood now ! — 
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Enter a Messenger, | 

• Alh, What news ? . 

Mese, 0, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall’s 
dead , 

Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other e}o of Glostor 

Alb, Glostor’s eyes ^ 

Mess, A serAani that he bred, tliiill’d \Mlh 
remorse, 

Oppos’d against the act, bending his s^ord 
To his great master, A\ho, thereat enrag’d. 

Flew on him, and amongst them fell’d him dc^ul 
But not without that harinlul stioke, which since 
Hath pluck’d him after 

Alb This shows you are abo\e, 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! — But, O, poor Glostei ^ 

Lost ho his other e) e ^ 

Mess Botli, both, iny lord — ' 

Tins letter, madam, crimes a speedy answer, I 

*Tia fioin your sister. 

Gon [^Aside'] One way T like this well, 

But being widow, and my Glostcr with her, 

May all the building in m\ fancy pluck 
Upon ni} hateful life Another way. 

The news is not so tart — 1 ’ll lead, and answer 

[Exit, 

Alb Wheic was Ins son, when they did take his 
0} es P 

Mess Come witli ui} lad) hitlier 
Alb Ho 18 not here 

Mess No, my good lord , I met him back again. 
Alb Knows he the wickedness P 
Mess A\y my good lord, ’twas be inform’d 
against him , 

And quit the house on purpose, that their puuish- 
ment 

Might ha\ e the freer course 

Alb, Glostcr, I Ine 

To thank thee for the love thou showd’st the 
king, 

And to revenge thine eyes — Come hither, friend , 
Tell me w hat more thou knowest. [^Exeunt 

SCENE III , — The French Camp^ near Dover 

Enter Kent, and a Gentleman. 

Kent, Why the king of France is so suddenly 
gone back know you the reason f 

Gent. Something he left imperfect in the state, 
Which since his coming forth is thought of; which 
Imports to the kingdom so much fear and danger, 
t* B 


That his personal return was most requir’d. 

Ami necessary. 

Kent Who hath he left behind him general ? 

Gent The mareschal of France, monsieur le 
Fer 

Kent Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief ? 

Gent, Ay, sir ; she took them, read them m iny 
presence , 

And now and then an ample tear tnll’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d, she was a queen 
Over her passion , w ho, most rebel-like, 

Sought to be king o’er her 

Fetit O, then it mov’d her 

Gint Not to a rage patience and sorrow 
strove 

Who should express her goodliest You have seen 
Sunshmo and ram at once her smiles and tears 
Were like a bettei day Those happy smiles, 

Thai pi ly’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
What guests w ere lu her eyes , w Inch parted thence, ! 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d — lu brief, sorrow 
Would be a rarity most belov’d, if all 
Could so become it 

Kent Made she no verbal question P 

Gent ’Faith, once or twice, she heav’d the 
name of “ father” 1 

Pantmgly forth, as if it press’d her lieart , I 

Cl led, “ Sisters * sisters ! — Shame of ladies ’ slaters ! ! 
Kent! father^ sisters’ What? i’ the storm? i’ the | 
night ? I 

Let pity not be believ’d — There she shook 
The holy w atcr from her heavenly eyes. 

And clamour moisten’d then away she started 1 

To deal with grief alone I 

Kent It IS the stars, * 

The stars above us, govern our conditions, 

Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues You spoke not with her ‘ 
since ? I 

Gent No 

Kent Was this before the king return’d ? 

Gent No, smeo. | 

Kent Well, sir, the poor distress’d Lear is 
i’ the towm , i 

Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent. Wliy, good sir P 

Kent, A sovereign sbarao so elbows him: lui 
own unkmdness, 

That stnpp d her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
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To his dog-heartod daughters, — these things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Oent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent. Of Albany’s and Corn wall* a powers you 
heard not P 

Gent. ’Tis so ; they are afoot 
Kent, Well, sir, I’ll bring you to our master 
Lear, 

And leave you to attend him ; some dear cause 
Will m concealment wrap me up a\^hile , 

When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance I pray you, go 
Along with me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE 1\.—The same A Tent. 

Enter Coedelia, Physician, and Soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, *tis he , w hy, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea singing aloud , 

Crown’d with rank fumiter,®7 and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow' 

In our sustaining com — A century send forth , 
Search every acre in the high-grown held, 

And bring him to our eye \_Extt an Offlcer — 
What can man’s wisdom do, 

In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 

He, that helps him, take all my outward worth 
Ehy Tliere is means, madam . 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks , that to pro\ oke in him. 

Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor. All bless’ d secrets, 

All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears I be aidant, and remediate. 

In the good man’s distress ! — Seek, seek for him , 
Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess Madam, news , 

The Bntish powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor. ’Tis known before ; our preparation stands 
In expectation of them. — O dear father, 

It is thy business that I go about ; 

Therefore great Franco 

My mourning, and important tears, hath pitied. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right : 
Soon may I hear, and nee him I 

[Exeunt 


SCENE V. — A Boom in Gloster’s Caetlo^ ^ 

Enter Eeoak and Steward. 

Bey But are my brother’s powers set forth P 
Stew. A), madam 

Beg. Himsell 

In person there P 

Stew. Madam, with much ado : 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Beg Lord Edmund spake not with your lord 
at home ? 

Stew. No, madam. ' 

Beg What might import my sister’s letter to , 
him ? I 

Stew. I know not, lady. 

Reg. ’Faith, he is posted hence on scnous matter. 
It was great ignoninco, Gloster’s eyes being out. 

To let him live , where ho arrives, he moves 
All hearts against ua Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his misery, to despatch 
: His nighted life , moreover, to descry 
I The strength o’ the enemy 

Stew I must needs after him, madam, with my 
letter 

Reg Our troops set forth to-morrow , stay with 
us, 

Tlie ways are dangerous. 

Stew I may not, madam ; 

My lady charg’d my duty m tins business 

Reg Why should she write to Edmund ? Might 
not you 

Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 
Something — I know not what — I ’ll love thee 
much, 

: Let me unseal the letter. 

Stew Madam, 1 had rather 

Reg I know, your lady does not love her huA* 
band , 

I am sure of that : and, at her late being hero, 

: She gave strange miliads,^ and most speaking looks 

I To noble Edmund . I know, you are of her bosom. 
Stew I, madam P 

Beg. I speak in understanding ; you are, I know 
it. 

Therefore, I do advise you, take this note : 

; My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk’d ; 

And more convenient is he for my hand, 

Than for your lady’s : — You may gather more. 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 

And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her, 

; So, Cure you well. 
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ff you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 

I Slew* * Would I could meet him, madam! I 
would show 

WTiat party I do follow. 

Meg. Fare thee well. lEsemt 

SCENE VI. — The Country near Dover. 

Enter Glostee, and Edoab, dressed like a 
TeasanU 

Qlo. When shall we come to the top of that 
same hill ? 

Edy, You do climb up it now look how we 
labour. 

Glo Methuiks, the ground is even. 

Edg Horrible steep 

Hark, do you hear the sea P 

Qlo No, truly | 

Edg AVhy, then your other senses grow im- | 
perfect j 

By your eyes* angiush \ 

Glo So may it be, indeed : | 

Metlunks, thy voice is alter’d , and thou speak’st j 
[n better phrase, and matter, tliau thou didst > 

Edg You axe much deceiv’d , iii nothing am I ; 
cliang’d, 

But m iny garments. i 

Glo Metlunks, ^ou arc better spoken i 

Edg Come on, sir, here’s the place — stiiul 
still — How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to c.u?t one’s e^cs so low ^ 

The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway 

air, 

Show scarce so gross os beetles : Half way dow n 
Hangs one that gathers samphire , dreadful trade ^ 
Moth inks, ho seems no bigger than his head . 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice , and yon’ tall anchoring bark. 
Diminish’d to her cock , her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight ; The marmurmg surge, 
That on the uunumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high : — I ’ll look uo more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Glo» Set me where you stand. 

Edg Gave me your hand. You are now within 
afoot 

Of the extreme verge ; for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright.®® 

Glo, Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, is another purse ; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor mai*B taking : Fames, and gods, 


Prosper it with thee I Go thou further off ; 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

Edg Now fare you well, good sir. [^Seems to go 1 
Glo, With all my heart ] 

Edg Why I do tnfle thus with his despair, j 
Is done to cure it. , 

Glo, O you mighty gods 1 ] 

This world I do renounce ; and, in your sights, ' 
Shake patiently my great afiiiction off : i 

If I could ^^'ar it longer, and not fall j i 

To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, | 

My snuff, and loathed part of nature, should ' 

Bum itself out If Edgar live, O, bless him ^ — i 

Now, fellow, fare thee welL > 

[Ha leapSy and falls ahng 
Edg Gone, sir ? farewell — 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft Had ho been where he thought. 

By this, aad thought been nast — Ahve, or dead ? 

Ho, you BIT ^ friend * — Hear you, sir ? — speak ! i 
Thus might he pass indeed — Yet he revives : 

What are you, sir ? 

Glo Away, and let me die 

Edg Had’st thou been aught but gossamer, fea- j 
thers, air, j 

So many fathom down precipitating, , 

Thou liad’st 8hi\er’d like an egg: but thou dost ' 
breathe , 

Hast neavy substance, bleed’st not, speak’st, art 
sound. 

Ten masts at each make not the altitude, 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell ; 

I Thy life ’s a miraido Speak yet again. 

I Glo. But have I fallen, or no ? 

I Edg From the dread summit of this chalky 
bourn 

Look up a-height the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard do but look up. 

Glo, Alack, I have no eyes — 

Is wretchedness depnv’d that benefit, 

To end itself by death ? ’Twas yet some comfort, 
When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And frustrate his proud will. 

Edg Give me your arm : ' 

XJp — So , — How 18 ’t? Feel you your legs ? You 
stand. 

Glo, Too well, too well 

Edg, This 18 above all Btrangenes# 

i Upon the crown o* the clifl^ what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? 

Qlo, A poor unfortunate beggar 

Edg, As I stood here below, methought, his eyet 
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ere o full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 
Horns wludk’d, and wav^d like the enndged sea 
It was some fiend : Therefore, thou happy father, 
Thrak that the clearest gods, who make them 
honours 

Of mcn*8 impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. 

Olo I do remember now . henceforth I *11 bear 
Afiliction, till it do cry out itself, 

“ Enough, enough,” and, ‘‘ die.” That thing you 
speak of, 

J took it for a man : often ’twould say, 

“ The fiend, the fiend ” he led me to that place 
FiJg Bear free and patient thoughts — But ho 
comes here ? 

Jlnter fantastically dt eased up with Flowers 

The safer sense i^ill ne’er accommodate 
His master thus 

Lear, No, they cannot touch me for coming, 

I am the king himself 

Fdg 0 thou side-piercing sight ^ 

Lear, Nature ’s above art in that respect — 
There ’s your press-money. That fellow handles 
lus bow like a crow-keeper draw mo a clotbier’s 
yard — Look, look, a mouse ^ Peace, peace , — this 
piece of toasted cheese ^ill do *t — There’s my 
gauntlet, I’ll pro^e it on a giant — Bung up the 
brown bills —0, well flown, bird' — i’ the clout, 
1 * the clout hewgli ' — Give the word. 

Fdg Sweet marjoram 
Lear Pass 

Glo, I know that voice. 

Lear, Ha! Gonenl' — with a white beard — 
They flatter’d me like a dog ; and told me, I had 
white hairs m my beard, ere the black ones were 
there. To say “ay,” and “no,” to e\ery thing I 
I — Ay and no too was no good divinity When 
the ram came to wet me once, and the wind to 
make me chatter , when tlie thunder would not 
peace at my bidding ; there I found them, there I 
smelt them out. Go to, they are not men o* their 
words . they told me I was every thing , ’tis a lie , 
I am not ague-proof 

Glo The tnck of that voice I do well remember : 
Is *t not the kmg ? 

Isar. Ay, every inch a king . 

When I do stare, see, bow the subject quakes 
I pardon that man’s life : What was thy cause ? — 
“ Adultery.” — 

Thou shalt not die : Die for adultery ! No • 

The wren goes to ’t, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher m my sight. 

Let copulation thnve, for Gloster’s bastard son 
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Wns kinder to bis father, than my daughters 
Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 

To *t, luxury, pell-mell, for I lack soldiers. — « 

Behold yon’ simpering dame, 

Whose face between her forks presageth snow ; 
That minces virtue, and docs shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name ; 

The fitchew, uor the soiled horse, goes to ’t 
With a more iiotous appetite. 

Dow n from the waist they are centaurs, 

Though woineu all above 

But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 

Beneath is all tho fiemls* ; there ’a hell, there ’i 
darkness, 

there is tho sulphurous pit, burning, bcalding, 
3tcn».h, coubuinpfiou , — Eie, fie, fie ' pah , pah ' 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten my iniagiiiaiion there ’s money lor tlieo 
Glo O, let mo kms that hand ’ 

Lear Let me wipe it fiist, it smells of mor- 
tality 

Glo 0 lani’d piece ot nature ' This great woilil 
Shall bO wear out to mught —Dost thou know 
me ? 

Lear I lememlx r tlmio ev es well enough. Dost 
thou sipiiiiy at me? No, do thy worst, blind Cu 
pid , I’ll not love — Bead thou this challenge, 
maik but the penning of it 

Glo, Wtie all tho letters suns, I could not sec 
one 

Fdg I would not take this from report it ib, 
And my heart breaks at it 
Lear Bead 

Glo What, vv ith tho case of eyes ? 

Lcat O, ho, are you therewith mo? No eyes 
111 } our h( ad, nor no money lu your purse ? Your 
eves are in a heavy ease, your purse in a bght; 
you see how this world goes 
Glo I see it feelingly. 

Lear What, art mad? A man may see liow this 
Will Id goes, with no eyes. Look with tlano ears 
see how yon’ justice rails upon yon’ simple tliief. 
Hark, in thme ear Change places; and, hnndj- 
dandy, which is the justice, winch is the thief I — 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar ? 
Glo, Ay, sir. 

Lear And the creature run from tho our? 
There thou might’ st behold the great image of 
authority : a dog ’s obeyed in office. — 

Thou rascal beadle, bold thy bloody hand : 

Why dost thou lash that whore ? Strip tliiuo ow u 
back ; 

Thou hotly liut’st to use her in that kind 
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For which thou whipp’st her. Tho usiirer hanga 
the cozener 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear , 
Robes, and furr’d gowns, hule all Plato am with 
gold. 

And the strong lanco of justice hurtlcss breaks. 
Arm it 111 rags, a pigmy’s straw dotli pierce it 
None does offeud, none, 1 say, none, 1 ’ll able 
’em 

Take tliat of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the aeciiber’s lips Get thee glaos e}e^ , 
And, like a sciirv) politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not — Xow, now, ixnv, 
now^ 

Pull olT my boots — harder, harder , so 
AVy O, matter and unpertmency mu’d ' 

Reason in madness • 

Liai If thou wilt weep ni) foi tunes, take m} 
eyes 

1 Know thee well enough, thy name is Gloster 
1 hoii must be p.itient , we came crying hillur 
Thou kmiw’bt, the hr*>t time tint we simdl the air, 
We wawl, and ciy --I will preach to thee, niaik 
mo 

do A]a<*K, alack the d.n ’ 

Lear Wh t'u we are boin, we cry, that we are 
come 

To thib gieat biago of foo^s , This a good 

block f O’— 

It were a delicate btiatagim, to ‘'lioe 
A troop of hoibC with felt I Ml put it in pi oof, 
And when I lune sfoleii upon tiie>e bons-in-law', 
Ihen, Kill, kill, Kill, Kill, Kill, Kill 

Jinfc/ a Gentleman, lat/i Attendant'^, 

Oenf O, here he is. Kin hand upon him — JSii, 

Your most dear daughter 

Lear No rescue? What, a prisoiRi ? I am 
e\oii 

The natural fool of fortune — Use me well , 

You shall have ransonie Let me ha>e a surgeon, 
1 am cut to tho brains 

Graf Y^ou shall huAe ain thing, 

Lear Xo seconds? All im sell? 

Why, this would make a man, a man of silt, 

To use bis e}os for garden water-pots. 

Ay, and for laying autumn’s dust. 

Genf, Good sir, — 

Lear. I will die bravely, like a bridegroom 
What? 

I will be jovial ; come, come , I am a king, 

My masters, know you that ? 

GenL You are a royal one, and wo obey you. 


Lear Then there ’s life in it Nay, an you get 
it, you shall get it by running 8a, sa, sa, sa. 

[Ifaif, running ; follow 

Gent A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch ; 
Past speaking of m a king ^—Thou bast one daugb- 
ter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg Hail, gentle sir 

Gent Sir, speed you What ’s your will ? 

ICdg Do > ou hear aught, sir, of a battle tow ard ? 
Gent Most suie, and vulgar, every one hears 
th it. 

Which can distinguish sound 

JiJg But, by your favour, 

Ilow near’s the other army ? 

Gent Xear, and -iT, Rn/>edv foot, the mam di's- 
cry 

Stands on tho hourly thought 

Edg I thank }ou, air that’s all 

Gent Tliough that the queen on special cause is 
hero, 

Her aim) is mov’d on 

Edg 1 thank jou, sir [^Exit Gent 

Glo Y’^ou tN( r-g(*ritle god^, take m) breath from 
mo , 

Ja t not my woiser spiiit teuipt me again 
To die before \ou please ’ 

Edf/ Well pray you, father. 

(ilo Now, good sir, what are you? 

Edg A most poor man, made tamo by fortune's 
blow 8 , 

AV ho, In tlie art of knowm and feeling sorrow^s, 

\m pri gnaiit to good pity Gi\e me )our hand, 

1 11 kad }oii to some biding 

do Hearty thanks . 

The bouiitv and tho bcnizon of heaven 
To boot, and boot ’ 

Enter Steward 

Stew A proclaim’d prize ^ Most happy ! 

Th it in cless head of thine was first fram’d fieah 
To laise my fortunes — Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Biiefly thvbclf remember. — The sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 

Glo X’ow let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to it [Edo opposes 

Stew, YVlicrefore, bold peasant, 

i Dar’st thou support a publish’d traitor ? Hence , 
Lest that the mlection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm 

Jsldg, Chill not let go, zir, without vurther Vasion 
Stew, Let go, slave, or tliou diesl. 

\n 
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Hdy, GK)od gentleman, go your gait, and let 
poor volk pass. And ch’ud ha’ been irwagger’d 
out of my Iife^ ’twould not ha’ been zo long as ’tis 
by a vortnight. Nay, come not near the old man ; 
Keep out, che vor’ye,®^ or ise try whether your cos- 
tard or my bat be the harder ; Ch’ill be plain with 
vou. 

Stew. Out, dunghill ! 

JEdg, Ch’ill pick your teeth, zir: Come; no 
matter vor your foins. 

{They fight; and Eno. knocks him dawn, 
Steio, Slave, thou hast skm me — ^Villain, take 
my purse ; 

If ever thou u ilt thrive, bury my body , 

And give the letters, which thou find* at about me, 
To Edmund earl of Gloster ; seek him out 

Upon the British party . O, untimely death ! 

{Dies 

JEdg. I know thee well • A serviceable villain , 

As duteous to the Mces of thy mistress. 

As badness would desire. j 

Glo, What, is he dead ? 

JEdg Sit you down, father ; rest you — 

Let ’s see his pockets . these letters that he speaks 
of, 

May be my friends.— lie ’s dead , I am only sorry 
Ho had no other death’ s-raan. — Let ua see — 
Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not 
To know our enemies’ minds, we *d rip tlieir heaits , 
Their papers, is more lawful. 

{JEteetds 3 Let our reaprocal vows be remembered. Y ou 
have many opportunities to cut him off if your will want 
not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. There is nothing 
done, if he return the conqueror Then am I the prisoner, 
and Ills bed my gaol ; from the loathed warmth whereof deliver 
me, and supply the place for your labour 

Your wife (so I would say), and your 
affectionate servant, 

Gonbril 

0 undistinguish’d space of woman’s will ! — 

A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life , 

And the exchange, my brother! — Here, in the 
sands. 

Thee I ’ll rake up, the post unsanctified 
Of murderous lechers : and, in the mature time. 
With this ungracious paper strke the sight 
Of the death-practis’d duke . Eor him ’tis well. 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 

{Exit Edo , dragging out the bodg, 
Olo. The king is mad: How stiff is my vile 
sense^ 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows I Better I were distract : 

Bo should my thoughts be severed from my griefs ; 
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And woes, by wrong imaginations^ lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

Ee-enter EnoAB. 

Edg% Give me your band : 

Far off, methmks, I hear the beaten drum. 

Comey father, I ’ll bestow you with a friend. 

{ExeufU. 

SCENE VIL — A tmt in theYTej\!Ai Ckmp Lkab 
on a hedy asleep; Physician, Gentleman, and 
OtherSy attending. 

Enter Cobdelia and Kekt. 

Cor O thou good Kent, how shall I live, and 
work. 

To match thy goodness ? My life will bo too short, 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent To be acknowledg’d, madam, is o’crpaid. 
All my reports go w ith the modest truth , 

Nor moro,^ nor clipp’d, but so. 

Cor, Be better suited P 

These weeds are memories of those worser hours ; 

I pr’)thee, put them off 

Kent Pardon mo, dear madam ; 

Yet to be known, shortens my made intent ; 

My boon I make it, that you know’ me not, 

Till tune and I think meet 

Cor, Then be it so, my good lord. — llow does 
the king ? [2b the Phys. 

Ehys Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature 1 
The untun’d and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father I 

Thgs, So please your majesty, 

That we may wake the king? ho hath slept long. 
Cor, Be govern’d by your knowledge, and pro- 
ceed 

r the sway of your own will. Is bo array’d ? 

Cent, Ay, madam , in the heaviness of hia sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Fhgs, Be by, good madam, when we do awake 
him; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

I Cor, Very welL 

I Fhgs, Please you, draw near. — Louder the mu* 

I sic there. 

Cor, O my dear father I Bestoi*ation, hang 
Thy medicine ou my lips ; and let this kiss 
Bepair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

\ Kent, Kind and dear princess 
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Oor, Had you not been their father, these white | 
flakes 1 

Had challeng’d pity of them. Was this a face < 
To be exposed against the warring winds ? ' 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? ? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning P to watch (poor perdu *) , 
With this thin helm ? Mmo enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that : 
night 

Against my fire ; And wast thou fain, poor father, 
i To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

I In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack * 

1 ’Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
! Had not concluded all — Ho wakes , speak to him 
Pht/s Madam, do \ou, ’tis Attest 
Cor How does my roy al lord ? How fares } our 
majesty ? 

Lear Tou do me wrong, to take me out o’the I 
grave — 

I riiou art a soul m bliss , but I am bound 
( Upon a w’heel of fire, that nunc own tears 
' Do scald like molten lead 

Cor Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear You are a spirit, I know , When did )ou | 
die? 

Cor Still, still, far wide^ 

Ph/s He ’s arce awake , let him alone awhile 
Lear AVhere ha\e 1 been? Where am I? — 
Fair daj-liglit ? 

1 am mightily abiis’J -I should eien die with 

To see another thus — I know* not what to say — 

I will not swear, these are my hands — let ’s see, 

I feel this pin prick ’Would I were assur’d 
Of my condition 

Cor O, look upon me, sir, 

A nd hold your hands in benediction o’er me * — 

No, sir, you must not kneel 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward , and, to deal plainly, 

1 fear, I am not m my perfect mmd 

Methinks, 1 should know you, and know tins man , 


Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 
Eemembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Wliere I did lodge last night : Do not laugh at me , 
For, 08 I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, And so I am, I am. 

Lear Bo your tears wet ? Yes, ’faith. I pray, 
weep not* 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know, you do not love me , for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 

You have some cause, they have not 

Cor, No cause, no cause. 

Lear, Am I in France ? 

Kent In your own kingdom, sir 

Lear Do not abuse me. 

Phys Be comforted, good madam . the great 
rage, 

You see, is cur’d in him : and yet it is danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost. 

Desire him to go in , trouble him no more, 

Till further settling. 

Cor Will ’t please your highness walk ? 

Lear, You must bear with me s 

Pray now, forget and forgive I am old, and foolish 
[^Exeunt Leab, Cob , Phys., and Attend. 
Gent Holds it true, sir, 

That the duko of Cornwall was so slain ? 

Kent Most certain, sir. 

Gent Who is conductor of his people ? 

Kent As ’tia said, 

The bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent They say, Edgar, 

His banish’d son, is with the earl of Kent 
Li Germany. 

Ke7tt lieport is changeable. 

; ’Ti^ time to look about , the powers o’ the kingdom 
Approach apace 

} Gent The arbitremcnt is like to be a bloody. 

5 Fare )0u well, sir \^Exxt, 

? Kent My point and period will bo throughly 
I w rough t, 

Or well, or ill, as this day’s battle’s fought. [Exit 
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ACT 

SCB^TB I. — The Camp of the JBrtltsh Farces^ near 
Dover. 

EntcTf with Drums and Colours^ Edmund, Reuan, 
Officers, Soldiers, and Others. 

Fdm, Know of the duke, if his last purpose 
hold, 

Or, whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course : He *s full of alteration, 

And sell-reproving : — bnng his constant pleasure 
[To an Officer^ uho goes out 
Deg Our sister’s man is certainly imbc«iiried 
Edin, *1^13 to be doubted, madam 
Beg Now, sweet lord, ; 

You know the goodness I intend upon )ou 
Tell me, — but truly, — but then speak the truth, 

Do you not love my sister ? 

Edm, In honour’d lo^ 0 

Meg. But have you never found my brother’s 
way 

To the forefeuded place ? 

Ednt. That thought abuses }ou. 

Meg I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And bosom’d with her, as far as wo call hers 
Edm No, by mine honour, madam. 

Meg I never shall endure her . Dear my lord. 

Be not famdiar with her 

Edm Fear me not 

She, and the duke her husband, 

Enter Albany, Gonebil, and Soldiers. 

Qon. I had rather lose the battle, than that sister 
Sliould loosen him and me [Aside, 

Alb Our very loving sister, well be met — 

Sir, this I hear,— The king is come to his daughter, : 
With others, whom the ngour of our state 
Forc’d to cry out. Where I could not bo honest, 

I never yet was valiant : for this business, 

It toucheth us as France invades our land, 

Not bolds the king; with others, whom, I fear, 

Most just and heavy causes make oppose 
Edm. Sir, jou speak nobly 
Meg. Why is this reason’d ? 

Oon. Combine together ’gainst the enemy ; 

For those domestic and particular broils 
Are not to question here. 

Alb, Let US then determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 

Edm. I shall attend you presently at your tent. ; 
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V. 

Meg Sister, you *11 go w ith us P 
Gon No. 

Meg ’Tis most convenient ; pray you, go with us. 
Gon O, ho, 1 know the riddle . [Aside ] 1 will 
g^- 

As they are going out^ enter Edgar, disguised 

Edg If e’er your grace had speech with man so 
]>oor, 

Hear me one word 

Alb 1 ’ll o\ Cl take you — Speak 

[Eieunt Edm; Ukg , Gox, Offi , Sold, and 
Attend 

Edg Before }ou light the battle, opo this letter. 

]f you have \ictory, let tlie trumpet sound 

For him that bi ought it wretched tlunigh I seem, 

I can produce a champion, th.it will prove 
What 13 a>outhed there II )ou mibcarry, 

Your busiuctts ot tlie w orld h.ith so an end, 

And machination ceases I'ortiiiio love } ou ! 

Alb Stay till I have read the letter. 

Edg 1 v^as forbid it, ^ j 

When time sliall soive, let but the herald erj, i 
And I ’ll appear again 

Alb Why, fare thee well, I will o’eilook thy 
pape r 

Mr-cnter Edmi.nd 

Edm The enemy’s m ml w , draw up youi jkhv ors 
Here is the guess ot their tine strength and forces 
By diligent discovery , — but your liaste 
Is now urg’d on you. 

Alb We will greet the time. [Eait. 

Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn my 
love , 

Each jealous of tlio other, as the stung 

Are of the adder Which of them shall I take P 

Both ? one ? or neither ? Neither can be enjoy’d, 

If both remain alive To take the w idow, 

Exasperates^ makes mad her sister Qoneril ; 

And hardly shall I carry out my side, 

Her husband being alive. Now then, we ’ll use 
His countenance for the battle ; which being done, 
Lot her, who would be nd of him, devise 
His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, — 

The battle done, and they withm our pow er, 

Shall never see his pardon : for my state 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate. lExti. 
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SCENE II. - A Field between the two Camjyg 

Alarum within. Enter^ with Drum and Colours, 
Leab, Cobdelia, and their Forces , and exeunt 

Enter Eboab and Glostkr 

Ed^ Hero, fatlier, take tlio shadow of thia tree 
For your good boat, pray timt the right may 
tk"ve . 

If ever I return to you again, 

I *11 bnng you comfort 

Olo. Giaco go with }ou, .sir’ Edo 

Alarums, afterwards a Ee treat Jic-cnter VjDOxn 

Edg, Away, old man, give mo tli) hand, awa\ , 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta*en 
Give mo thy hand, corno on 

Qlo No further, sir , a man may rot even here. 
Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men must 
endure 

Their going ]ienc(‘, even as their coming Inther 
IlipencHB IS all . Co no on 

Qlo And tliat ’s true too \^EjL€uni 

SCENE 111 - -The BtitiAi Camp mar Dover. 

Enter, %n Conquest, uith J)i um and Colours, Ed- 
MUVD , Lk\u end CoHDLLlA, as prisoners, 
Oflkers, Soldiers, A,c 

Edm Some ofllcers take them away good 
guard , 

Dntd their greater pleasures hist be known 
That are to censure them 

Cor We are not the first, 

Who, with best meaning, have meurr’d the worst 
For thee, opprcftsed king, am I cast down , 

Myself could else out-trovvn false lortiine’s frow n — 
Shall we not see these daughters, and these sisters ? 
Lear No, no, no, no ! Come, let ’s awa} to pri- 
son : 

We two alone will sing like birds i* the cage • 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I *11 kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness . So we *U live. 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them 
too, — 

Who loses, and who wins ; w ho ’s m, who ’s out , — 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if wre were God’s spies : And we *11 wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 


I Edm Take them away 

I Lear Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

I The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught ' 

I thee P I 

He, that parts us, shall bnng a brand from heaven, ! 

I And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eyes , | 

I The goujeers shall devour them, flesh and feU, j 
I Ere they shall make us weep we’ll see them 
\ staive firrt | 

{ Come [^Exeunt Lfae and Coe , guarded. J 

> Edm Come hither, captain , hark. 1 

I T.ike thou this note , iGiving a Paper ] go, follow | 
them to prison | 

\ One stop I have advanc’d thee, if thou dost 
Ak this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
\ To noble fortunes Know thou this, — that men 
, Are as the time is to be tender-minded 
^ Does not become a sword — Thy great cmplo; * 

^ nient * 

I 

Will not bear question , either sav , thou it do *t, | 

Or thrive by other meins | 

; Of* I ’ll do *t, ray lord 

Edm About it, and write happy, when tlioa 
hast done i 

( Mark, — 1 say, instantly , and carry it so, ' 

' As I have set it down. 

' OJf I <annot draw' a cart, noi cat dried 
I If it be man’s work, I will do it '[EjlU Olf 

I Flourish jE';7^er Albani, Gonfeil, R>g VN, 1 
\ Ofiiccrs, and Attendants. 

Alb Sir, )ou have shown to-day your valiant 
\ strain, 

j And fortune led }ou well You have the captives 
^ Wlio were the opposites of this day’s strife. 

S do require them of }ou , so to use them, 

! As we shall find their merits and our saicty 
I Ma> equally deteimme 
^ Edm Sir, I thought it fit 

\ To send tbo old and miserable king 
\ To some retention, and appointed guard ; 

\ Wlioso age has charms in it, whose title more, 

< To pluck the common bosom on his side, 

< And turn our impress’d lances m our eyes 

I Which do command them. With him I sent tl o 
; queen , 

My reason all the same ; and they are ready 
: To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
: Where you shall hold your session. At this tim<\ 

; We sweat, and bleed, the friend liath lost h.s 
' friend; 

And the best quarrels, in the heat, are cunr d 
, By those that feel their sharpness 
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The quention of Cordelia, and her father, 

Bequires a fitter place. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war. 

Not as a brother. 

Beg. That ’s as we list to grace him. 

Me thinks, our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 
Bore the commission of my place and person ; 

The which immediacy may well stand up, 

And call itself your brother. 

Oon. Not so hot 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself, 

More than in your advancement. 

Beg. In my rights. 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

Qon. That were the most, if he should husband 
you.®* 

Beg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Qon. Holla, holla* 

That eye, that told you so, look’d but a-squint 
Beg Lady, I am not well ; else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach. — Geneial, 

Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patnmony , 
Dispose of them, of me ; the walls are thme ; 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Qon. Mean you to enjoy him P 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 
Bdm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

Beg. Let the drum strike, and prove my title 
thine. [To Edm. 

Alb. Stay yet ; hear reason : — Edmund, I arrest 
thee 

On capital treason ; and, in thy arrest, 

This ^ded serpent : [Bointing to Goir ] — for your 
claim, fair sister, 

I bar it in the interest of my wnfe ; 

’Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her husband, contradict your bans. 

If you will marry, make your love to me. 

My lady is bespoke. 

Oon. An interlude ! 

Alh. Thou art arm’d, Gloster : — Let the trumpet 
sound: 

If none appear to prove upon thy person. 

Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 

There is my pledge; [Thromng down a Olove.'] 
I *11 prove it on thy heart, 

Bre I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than 1 have here prodaim’d thee. 

Beg Sick, O, sick ! 
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Oon. If not, I ’ll ne’er trust poison. [Aeide. 
Edm. There’s my exchange : [Throwing down e 
Ohve^ what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like ho hes : 

Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach, 

On him, on you, (who not ?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 

Alb, A herald, ho ! 

Edm. A herald, ho, a herald ! 

A2b. Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy soldiers, 
All levied m my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 

Reg. This sickness grows upon me. 

Enter a Herald. 

Alb. She 18 not well ; convey her to my tent. 

[Exit Rko , led. 

Como hither, herald, — Let the trumpet sound, — 
And read out this. 

OJ^. Sound, trumpet. [A Ihimpet sounde. 

Herald reads 

If any man of quality, or degree, i^ithm the lists of tlie 
army, will maintain upon Edmund, Rup|>oied earl of Gloster, 
that he is a manifold traitor, let linn a})|>ear at the third sound 
of the trumpet He is bold in Ins defence. 

Edm. Sound Trumpet. 

Her Again. [2nd Trumpet 

Her. Again. [3rd Trumpet. 

[Trumpet answers within. 

Enter Edgar, armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 

Alb Ask him his purjiosea, why ho appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Her. What are you P 

Tour name, your quality ? and whj you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg. Know', my name is lost ; 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn, and canker-bit: 
Yet am I noble, as the adversary 
I come to cope withal. 

AU). Which is that adversary P 

Edg. What’s he, that speaks for Edmund earl 
of Gloster P 

Edm. Himself ; — What say’st thou to him P 
Edg. Draw thy sword ; 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine. 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 

I My oath, and my profession : I protest, — 

Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart, — thou art a traitor: 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy &ther; 
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Conapiraat *gidiut this higb illustrious prince ; 

Ajid« from the extremost upward of thy head, 

To the descent and dust beneath thy feet, 

A most toadrspotted traitor. Say thou, ** No/* 

This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are 
bent 

To prove upon thy heart, whereto 1 speak, 

Thou liest. 

JEdm. In wisdom, I should ask thy name ; 

But, since thy outside looks so feir and warlike, 

And that thy tongue some ’say of breeding 
breathes. 

What safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn . 

Back do I toss these treasons to thy head , 

With the hell-lmted he o’erwhelm thy heart , 

Whicli, (for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise,) 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way. 
Where they shall rest for ever — Trumpets, speak 
l^Alarums They Jight. Ei)M falls, 
Alh O save him, save him 
Qon, This 18 mere practice, Gloster 

By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to an- 
swer 

An unknown opposite ; thou art not \ ancj^uish’d, 
But cozen’d and beguil’cL 
Alb, Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper shall I stop it — Hold, sir. — 
Thou worse tlian ain name, read tbmo own evil — 
No tearing, lady ; I perceno }ou know' it 

[ Gtves the Letter to Edm. 
Qon, Say, if I do , the law s arc mine, not thme . 
Who shall arraign me for ’t ? 

Alh, Most monstrous ! 

Know’st thou this paper ? 

Qon, Ask mo not what I know. 

[Exit Gok. 

Alh, Go after her : she’s desperate ; govern her, 
[To an Officer, who goes out, 
Edm, What you have charg’d me with, that have 
1 done : 

And more, much more : the tune will bring it out ; 
’Tis past, and so am I : But what art thou. 

That hast this fortune on mo ? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee. 

Eig^ Let’s exchange charity. 

1 am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund , 

If more, the more thou hast wrong’d me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 

The gods are juat, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us : 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got^ 
Cost liim bis eyes. 


Edm, Thou hast spoken right, ’tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle ; 1 am here. 

Alh, Methought, thy very gait did prophecy 
A royal nobleness : — I must embrace thee ; 

Jjet sorrow spbt my heart, if ever I 
l)id hate thee, or thy fether I 

Edg, Worthy prince, 

I know it well 

Alb, Where have you hid yourself? 

How hare you known the miseries of your father ? 
Edg By nursing them, my lord. — List a brief 
tale , — 

And, when ’tis told, O, that my heart would 
burst ^ — 

The bloody proclamation to escape, 

That follow’d me so near, (O our lives’ sweetness 
That with the pam of death we’d hourly die, 

Kather than die at once *) taught me to shift 
Into a mad-man’s rags ; to assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdain’d . and m this habit 
Met I my father with hia bleeding rings, 

Their precious stones new lost ; became his guide, 

I Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him from despair, 

; Never (0 fault*) reveal’d myself unto him, 

I Until some half hour past, when I was arm’d, 

Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 

I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage . But his flaw’d heart, 
(Alack, too weak tho conflict to support 1) 

’Twixt two extremes of passien, joy and grie^ 

Burst smilingly. 

Edm, This speech of yours hath mov’d me, 
And shall, perchance, do good: but speak you onj 
You look as you bad something more to say. 

AU) If there be more, more woful, hold it in 5 
For 1 am almost ready to dissolve, 

Hearmg of this. 

Edg, This would have seem’d a period 

To such as love not sorrow ; but another, 

To amplify too-much, would make much more, 

And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man. 
Who having seen me m my worst estate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d society ; but then, finding 
AYho ’twas that so endur’d, w^ his strong arms 
Ho fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out 
As he ’d burst heaven ; threw him on my father 1 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him. 

That ever ear receiv’d : which in recounting 
Hia gnef grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack : Twice then the trumpet sounded^ 
And there I left him tranc’d. 
jjh. But who was this P 
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Edg» Kcnti sir, tho banish’d Kent , who in dis- 
guise 

[Follow’d hia enemy king, and did him service 
Improper for a slave. 

Enter a Q-entleman haetxlyy with a hloody Kntfe 

Gent. Help ! help ! O help ^ 

Edg, What kind of help ? 

Alb. Speak, man 

Edg. What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent *Tis hot, it smokes , 

It camo even from the heart of — 

Alb. Who, man ? speak 

Gent Your mdy, sir, your lady . and her sister 
By her is poison’d , she confesses it, 

Edm I was contracted to them both ; all tluee 
[N^ow marry in an instant 

Alb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or 
dead ^ — 

This judgment of the heavens, that makes us 
tremble, 

Touches us not \Mth pity Gent 

Enter Kexf 

Edg. Heie comes Kent, sir 

Alb O ^ it IS he 

The time will not allow tho compliinont, 

W^hich very manners urges 

Kent. I am como 

bid my king and master aye good night , 

Is he not her© ? 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot ^ — 

Speak, Edmund, where *3 the kuig ? and where’s 
Cordelia ? — 

See’st thou this object, Kent ? 

[The Bodies ef Gon and Reo are brought m 
Kent Alack, why thus ? 

Edm Yet Edmund w as belov’d . 

The one the other poison’d for my sake, 

And after slew herself 

Alh E\cn so — Cover their faces. 

Edm. I pant for life . — Some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, — 

Be brief m it, — to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the Me of Lear, and on Cordelia . — 

Nay, send jn time. 

Alb* Bun, run, O, run — 

Edg. To who, my lord? — Who has the office ^ 
send 

Thy token of repneve. 

Edm. Well thought on ; take mj sword, 

Give it the captain. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy Me. [Exit Euo. 
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Edm. He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair. 

That she fordid herself 

Alh The gods defend hcr^ Bear him hence 
awhile. [Edm. ts home off 

Enter Liaji, with CoRDELrA dead tn his arms,*^ 
Edoah, Officer, and Others. 

Lear Howl, howl, howl, howD — O, you are men 
of atones , 

Had I >our tongues and eyes, I ’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. — O, she is gone 
for evei ’ — 

I know wImui one is dead, and wlien one lives , 
She’s dead as eaith — Lend me a lookiug-ghuis ; 

If that her breath will iiiiat or stain the stone, 
Why, then she lives 

Kent Is tins the promis’d cud ? 

Edg Or image of that horror 
Alh Full, and eeaso!^^ 

Lent This feather stirs, she lives ^ if it he so, 

It IS a chance that docs redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt 

Kent O my good inastei I [Kneeling. 

Lear Pr’) the(', aw ay 

Edf/ ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Leal A plagm* upon you, murdt rers, traitors all • 
I might have sav’d Ikt , now she ’s gone f>r ever* — 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little lla I 
What IS ’t thou sa\’st ? — Her voue was ever aofV, 
Gentle, and low , an excellent thing in woman . — 

1 kill’d the slave that was a hanging the© 

Off ’Tis true, my lords, he did 
Lear Did I not, fellow? 

I have seen the day, witli rny good biting fauhhion 
I would have made them skip 1 am old now, 

And these same crosses spoil me — Who are you P 
Mine eyes are none o’ tho best — I ’ll tell you 
straight 

Kent If fortune brag of two she lov’d and hated, 
One of them wc behold 

Lear. This is a dull sight . Are you not Kent ? 
Kent Tho same : 

Your servant Kent . Where is } our servant Caius ** 
Lear. He ’s a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 
He ’ll strike, and quickly too : — He *» dead and 
rotten. 

Kent. No, my good lord , 1 am the very man \ — 
Lear. I ’ll see that straight. 

Kem. That, from your first of differenoe mi 
decay, 

Have followed your sad steps. 
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J^cai , You aic* \s elcoine hillu r j 

Kent Nor no man elne ,75 all ’a cheerlesH, dirk, J 
* and d(‘adly — I 

Your oldest duu^^litorH havo foro-doorn’d tlKMiibLlvc*^, j 
And dospt rati ly are dead j 

I T^car An, ho I think j 

! All) He k^o\^s not what he nays, and vain it ih J 

, That ^0 piebeut us to him 5 

, I Edg Very bootless \ 

i ? 

I Enter cm Ollu < r j 

Off* Edimind is de id, my lord ^ 

I Alh Th it ’a but a tnfle here — | 

j , TTou lords, and noble fin lid's, know our inti nt \ 

I AVhit (oniloit to this "n it dt cay iiiri) loiiu*, \ 

kSh ill lie applied For us ue will rertigii, ( 

' ‘ Hnrin^ the life oi tins old in ij< st\, j 

; ^ To him our absolute power - \ on, to \our rieht'' , \ 

[ To Fuo and K> M j 
! ’ W^ith boot, and su(‘h addition <08 sour honours j 

i ^ Jl i\e more than menti'd --All fneiuN ahiill taatc J 

j , Th(* wa^es of their virtue, and all foea J 

I The cup ol their det^TMii^s — O, bcc, st < ’ | 

' Leckr And my poor tool la liangid^^a No, no, | 

• no, lifi' j 

[ I Wiy aliould a do*^, a ]iors(‘, a rit, line life, . 

i And tliou no bnath at .ill ? 0, thou wilt come no | 
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Nev( r, ne\er, never, never, never! — • 

Pray you, undo this button Thank you, air. — 

Do you see this? Look on her, — look, — her 
bps— 

Look time, look theie^ — dies 

Ed(j He faints’ — Afy loid, my lord, — 

Kint Break, heait , T prithee, bieak ’77 
Edg Look up, my lord 

Kent Vex not his ghost 0, let h»m p.iss ’ he 
hates him, 

That would upon th(' radv of this tough woild 
Strttcli him out longiT 

Edg O, lie IS gone, indeed 

K( nt The womhi is, he hath endur’d so long 
He but usurp’d lus lib 

Alh B(‘ai tlu ill fiom heu< e — Our present busi* 
n(‘ss 

Is general woe Fuends of my soul, vou tw ini 

[Te Kj\ r and Edo 

Rule in this realm, and the gor’d st ite sud iin 
K(nt I }ia'i‘ a joiirmw , hir, shoillv to go, 
y master calls, and I must not say, no 7^ 

Alh The Weight of this bad time we must 
obey , 

Speak what we feel, not what w’c ought to say 
The (ddcbt hath boriu* most we, that are young, 
Shall uc\er sec so much, nor hve so long 

[^Exeunt J nritJi a dtad Jfaick 
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* Bmng A> proper, Le. handsome. 

• We ehatt exprese our darker purpoee. 

Darker is here used as more secretr and not in its 
usual sense of sinister. 

* WkUih the moot preeioue square of sense possesses. 

Square qf sense is full compass or comprehension of 
the senses. 

* Than that confirmed on Gonertl, 

The folio reads conferred, which is certainly a better 
word. We confer a gift on^ but we confirm it to him. 

* DM thee from this. 

That is, from this time A»r ever. 

^ Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite. 

He that is so unnatural as to feed upon his own chil* 
dren. 

^ To shield thee from diseases of the world. 

The folio reads disasters, but Mr. Malone thinks dis> 
eases to be the correct word, as it was anciently used for 
the slighter inoonveniences, troubles, or distresses of the 
world. 

* That litHe seeming substance. 

Seeming is specious, dcceitfUL 

t ___ Xorc is not hve 

When it is mingled wUh respects. 

That is, when it is mingled with cautious and pruden- 
tial eonsideradons. 

^ Th geur professed bosoms. 

Thus all the old copies, but Pope reads professing 
boeoms; certainly a more appropriate word, though the 
text is not inconsistent with the peculiar phraseology of 
our poet 

The imperfections of long-engrafted condition,^ 

That is, of filings oonfirmed by long habit 

“ Subscribed his power. 

That Is, he has transferred his power by subscribing a 
deed to t^t cflbct 

IS AU this is done 

Vjpemihegadi 

Upon ttm whim, upon the sudden suggestions of 
caprice. Done suddenly^ 

US 

- - - - - — — ■ ■ - 


I would unstate mgseff, to be in a due reedutiem 

I would give my estate to be convinced either of hiot 
guilt or his innocence. 

^ And to esU no fish. 

Shakspere gives to all ages and countries the oustcms- 
of his own ; in las time^fbr a man to say he ** ate no fish,* 
was equivalent to saying that he was a protestant and a- 
fnend to the government 

^ Which I have rather blamed as mine own Jealous 
curiosity. 

That is, as an over-jealous exaction of attention on my 
part a punctilious jealousy resulting from a scrupulous 
watchfulness of his own dignity. 

Since my young ladtfs going away into France, sir, the 
fbol hath murh pined away, 

** The Fool,'’ says Coleridge, ** is no conuo bufiToon to 
make the groundlings laugh, — no forced condescension 
of Shakspere's genius to the taste of his audience. 
Accordingly, the poet prepares for his introduction, which 
he never does with any of his common clowns and fools, 
by bnnging him into living connection with the pathos 
of the play.' 

^ Day, an thou const not smile as the wind sits, thoueU 
catch cold shortly. 

If you do not fawn upon the most powerful, you wil. 
be turned out of doors and nsk catching cold from the 
inclemenov of the weather. 

When lady the braeh. 

Brack is a bitch of the hunting kind, and lady is n 
common name for a hound. Thus, Hotspur says, 

I had rather bear lady, my brach, howl in Irish. 

* Lsam more than thou trmeest. 

To trow is an old word signifying to believe. 

^ Jjf I had a monopolg out they would have part on% 

A satire on the avarice of the courtiers of ShakspersV 
time, who lent their assistance in obtaining patents, on 
agreement of their reeeiving a share of its profits. So, 
in Becker's Match Me m London, 1631, ** Give him a. 
court loaf, stop his mouth with a monopoly.* 

^ So out went the eandk, and we were Iqft deriding. 

This line Is, no doubt, a fragment of some old songi 
Sir /oshua B^olds says, that though the Pools of thr 
time from whom 8haks|Nna copied bis, ^ were lioensed 
to say anything, it was still nec esear y, to prevent givinf 
ofbttoe, that everything they saUl should have a play 
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ftil air: we may mppoMi therefore, that they had a 
eufttom of taking off the edge of too sharp a speech, 
4>y covering it hastily with the end of an old song, 
or any glib nonsense that came into the mind. I 
know no other way of accounting for the incoherent 
woius with which Sbakspere often finishes this fool's 
speeches." 

• Whoop Jug ! I love tfiee, 
rhti also, a^ Mr. Steevens says, is a quotation from 
(he burden c' an old song. 

And the remainder that %hall $fdl depend 
That shall still depend upon you, continue in your 
service. 


Mr. 


** Than the %ea monnter . 

Upton sa)s, tlmt by the sea-monster is meant 


the Hippo|)otamus, the hiorogl)phical symbol of imuiety 
and ingratitude. 

** Oadeni tears, i e falling tears. 

^ I did her wrong 

llie repenting king is musing on Cordelia. 

• Unless things be cut shorter. 

This idle couplet," says Mr Steevens, ** is ap- 
parently addressed to the females present at the per- 
formance of tlie play , and, not impiobably, crept into 
the playliouse copy from the mouth of some buffoon 
actor, who * spoke more than was set down for him ' ” 

* And I have one thing, of a queasy question. 

That is, something of a delicate, unsettled, and sus- 
picious nature. 

^ Advise yourself, Le. consider, recollect y ourseli 
« Ify worthy arch. 

That Is, worthy chief, the ^ord is now only used in 
conjunction with some other, as arch-angel, arch-duke. 

« Though thou didst pnAuce 

My very eharartn'. 

Though you produced my own handwriting against 
me. 

** A lUydwef^d act%on4aking knave. 

That is, a cowardly fellow, who, if beaten, would 
bring an action for Uie assault, instead of resenting it 
like a man of courage. 

•* Bwhtr-monger^ i a. a fop, a finical fellow. 

Thm whoreoH zed, thou isnneeessary letter. 

Zed was, I believe, a cant name for eunuch. 

• Fd drive ye eackhng home to Camelot, 

In 8om«rsetshire, near Camelot, are many large moors 
where great quantities of geest are bred. 

* Imtdie ftnne, le, hinatie eufiee. 

^ Memyf Le. peoplet 


• 0, how this mother, 

Lear affects to pass off the swelling of his heart, wMcb 
arises from indignation and grief, for the disease com- 
monly called the mother, or hysterica paeeio, which was 
regarded as not peculiar to women. 

^ Owe me that patience, patience I need. 

The repetition of the word patience, which encumbers 
the metre, was, no doubt, an error of the printers of the 
early copies* 

This night, wherein the cubArawn bear would couch. 

The ciibArawn bear, is the she-bear sucked dry by 
her cubs; the storm was such, that even hunger and 
natural affection could not induce the animal to go forth 
m it. 

Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks ! 

Shakspere was here, doubtless, thinking of the com- 
mon representations of the winds, which he might have 
found in many books of his own time, of faces will 
cheeks violently distended by the act of blowing. 

^ Court holy-water. 

Court holy-water is defined by Kay, in his Proverbtai 
Phrases, to mean fair words, flattering speeches. 

^ Wore gloves in my cap, 

lliat is, his mistress's favours, according to the fashion 
of the times. It was anciently the custom to wear 
gloies in the hat on three difierent occasions, vis.: — as 
the favour of a mistress, the memoruil of a friend, and 
as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. 

" Ctces the web and the pin. 

The web and the pm were vulgat names for certain 
diseases of the eye. 

^ And, aroint thee, 4"^, 

I>r. WarhurtoD says that we should arrange this verse 
thus — 

Saint Withold footed thnoatbe wold. 

He met the night-mare, and her name told. 

Bid her slight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroyni thee nght. 

The meaning is, that St Withold, in travelling the 
wold, or downs, met the nigi^are, who, having told 
her name, he obliged her to alight from those persons 
whom she rides, and phght her troth to do no more 
mischief. 

^ A horsds health. 

We should read heek — tnuit not a horse's heels: 
health in this sentence, has little or no meaning. 

• Cbms o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 

Both the quartos and the foho read—o'er the brooms 

X bourn 


The correction was supplied by Mr. Stcevens. 
in the north, signifies a rivulet, or brook. 

• Mis corky arms, i e , his dry, withered anniu 

IBS 
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I My Villain* 

I ViUtnn h here useid in its ongiiml sense of servant 
I Yet better thue^ and hiotfin to be contemned, 

! This line Is obscuie. Should it not be — unknown to 
be contemn’d* 

^ I cannot dauh U further* 

That is, 1 cannot dissemble or disguise myself farther. 

® Who since possesses chamher-tnaids and waiting^ 
women* 

Shakspere has, in this play, several times alluded to 
a work published in 1603, and at that time the subject 
of general conversation. It was called, A Declaration 
of egregious Popish Impostures^ to withdraw her Ma- 
jesty's Stdgects from their Allegiance, ^c* The sub- 
stance of it was this * — While tlie Spaniards were pre- 
paring their armada against England, the Jesuits ^ere 
busy to promote it by making converts ; and one method 
which they employed was to dispossess pretended demo- 
niacs, by which artifice they made several hundred con- 
verts among the common people The pnncipal farce of 
this kind was acted in the family of one Mr Edmund 
Peckham, where three chamber-maids came into the 
priests* hands for cure. But the disci pbne was so long 
1 and severe, that the plot was discovered, and the con- 
trivers of it very justly punished The devils men- 
tioned in the text ore the names of those who were 
made to act in this farce upon the chamber-maids and 
wadmg-women, and they were generally so ridiculously 
named, that Dr. Harsnet, the author of the report, says, 
**you mistake them for the names of tapsters and 
jugglers.** 

She that herself will sheer and disbranch 

Ffotn her material sap. 

That is, she who alienates, or rudely tears herself 
from the bonds of affection and duty, will wither and 
perish like a branch separated from that sap which 
supplies it with nourishment, and gives life to the matter 
of which it 18 composed. 

^ Thou changed and self covered thing. 

This line has no very clear meaning as it stands, 
though Mr, Malone says, “ The poet, I think, means — 
thou who hast put a covering on thyself, which nature did 
not give the^ The co^ring which Albany means is, 
the semblance and appearance of a fiend ” But I rather 
^ ^ incline to the following conjectural reading • — 

Thou chang'd and self converted thing. 

“ Let pity not he believed * 

Let it not be supposed that such a iLuig as pity 
exists, since such things can be acted. 

^ Crown'd with rank fumitcr. 

Fumitory. By the old herbalists written /uwi^tery. 

* She gave etrange eetUas ds. 

(Eitlade is troitk the French— 4 cae% or significant 
fiance of the eye. 


» jpQf (gil heneath the moon 

Would I not leap upright, 

There would have been no danger in leaping upright, ' 
that is, perpendicularly erect, if such a leap were pos- 
sible; for he would, of course, fall on the same spot 
Hie sense requires that we should nead outrlgnt* 

From the dread summit of this chalky bourn* 

Shakspere has here used the word bourn to signify 
hill or cliff; but its common signification is a brook. 

Horns whelk'd and wav'd like the enridged sea 

Whelk'd signifies varied with protuberances, according 
to Mr. Steevens ; but Mr Malone says it means twisted, 
convolved, after the manner of the shell of the welk, or 
whilk The enridged sea may be the troubled and 
uneven sea , but the foho reads enraged sea. 

® That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper* 

Pope, in his last edition, rends coio-keeper, but it 
would seem that crow-keeper was the proper word, os 
in some counties they still call a stuffed figure set up in 
a field, to keep the birds from the com, a crow-keeper, 
as well as a Bcare«crow. 

* Ila * Goneril! — with a white beard ' 

Thus the foho ; the quarto reads — “ Ha ’ Qonenl , ha 
Regan,** &c This latter reading has been adopted bj 
several editors, as the sense then ajipcars to be im- ' 
proved , but we are not to look for sens© and connexion ‘ 
m the abrupt utterances of madness i I 

•* The fitchew, nor the soiled horse j j 

Tlie fitchew IS another name for the pole-cat ; a soiled I 
horse IS a horse that has been fed with hay and com in 1 
the stable during the winter, and is turned out in the | 

; spring to take the first flush of grass. This makes hiir 
: full of strength and spirit, 

^ This IS a good block 

This obscure passage, of which I fear no satisfactoiy 
; explanation can be gi>cn, Mr, Steevens endea>ours | 

: to elucidate thus — “ Upon the King’s saying I will 
I preach to thee, the poet seems to ha\e meant him to 
: pull off his hat, and keep turning il and feeling it, in 
the attitude of one of the preachers of those times, 
(whom I have seen represented in ancient prints,) till 
the idea of felt, which the good hat or block was made 
of, raises the stratagem in his brain of shoeing a troop 
of horse, with a substance soft as that which he held, 
and moulded between his hands. This makes him start 
: from his preachment** To this, however, it may be 
objected that Lear is always, and 1 think correctly so, 
introduced bareheaded, and he is previously described 
as wandering about, — 

OrotifH*d with rank fiiiniter, and furrow weeds. 

• Keep out, che vor'ye, 

That is, 1 warn you, Edgar counterfeits the western 
I dialect 



^ 3$ iuiUd* 

Tlutlsi bo better dreseedi giro up this diiguise. 

^ ^ lam migHUy abtued* 

That lit etraiigely deoeWed by appearance!} in a 
*niet of uncertainty. 

* Thmd votf% ike moa^i if he ihould huehand you. 

If he was your husband, you could say no more. 

^ O $av 0 htmt $ave him, 

I All the copiet attribute thi« speech to Albany, but 
j Mr. Theobald gives it, with great propriety, to OonenL 

I ^ 0 ! it xe he, 

j The folio reads, and with more propriety, u thie he f 
j Enter Lear, wUh Cordelia dead in ht$ arms. 

According to the old histonans, Cordelia retired with 
victory from the battle, and replaced her aged father 
upon the throne } but* in a subrequent one, fought after 
the death of the old king, she was defeated by the sons ] 
of Goneril and Regan, and, being taken, died in prison , 
or, according to Oeoffry of Monmouth, there destrojed 
herself. The poet found this in history, and was there- 
fore willing to precipitate her death, which he knew 
had happened but a few }ears after. 

n promised end 

Or linage of that horro^ t 

By the promised end^ is not meant the conclusion 
which their affairs seemed to promise, but the end of 
the world, Kent, contemplating the terrible and 
unnatural events of the tragedy, inquires whether they 
are hut heralds of the final destrucUon of all things, to 
which Edgar adds — or only a resemblance of that 
horror. 

Fall and ee<ue, 

Albany seeing that Cordelia is dead, and feeling the 
misery to which Lear must survive, when the wretched 
father is aware of it, exclaims spontaneously — fall and 
die at once, rather than linger in th) misery. 

^ JVbr no man else 

The sense is, — no, neither am I welcome or any other 
man. All*! cheerless, dark, and deadly. 

dnd my poor fool is hangd 

>rr. Stse^^ens says that tliis is an expression ot i 
j leniieriiosi for his dead Cordelia, not for his fool, as ^ 


some have thought, as poor fbol was in the age ol 
Shakspere an expression of endearment ^That tht ' 
thoughts of a fhther/’ he continues, ** in the bitterest ol 
all moments, while his favourite child lay dead in hii 
arms, should recur to the antic who bad formerij 
diverted him, has somewhat in it that I cannot reconcile 
to the idea of genuine sorrow and despair.*’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, however, maintains the other side of die 
question, era says : ** 1 confess, 1 am one of those wbc 
have thought that Lear means his fool, and not Cordelia. 

If he means Cordelia, then, what I have always con- 
sidered as a beauty, is of the same kind as the accidental 
stroke of the pencil that produced the foam. Lear'il 
affectionate remembrance of the fool in this place, I 
used to think, was one of those strokes of genius, or of 
nature, which are so often found in Shakspere, and in 
him only Lear appears to have a particular affection fog|^ 
this fool, whose fidelit) in attending him, and endeavour- 
ing to dnert his distress, seems to deseive all his kind* 
ness *■ Poor fool and knate^ says he, in the midst of 
the thunder-storm, ‘ I hate one part in my heart that *s 
sorry yet for thee * It does not, therefore, appear to me 
to be allowing too much consequence to the fool, in 
making Lear bestow a thought on him, even when in 
still greater distress. Lear is represented as a good- 
natured, passionate, and rather weak old man; it is the 
old age of a cockered spoilt boy. There is no impro- 
priety in giving to such a character those tender domes- 
tic affections, which would ill become a more heroic eha 
racter, such as Othello, Macbeth, or Richard 11^** 

The meaning of this line has been muobr debated, 
Mr. Malone coinciding with the view of i^ taken by j 
Mr Sleevens \ 

Break heart : I pr^ythee^ break. 

This line is in the quartos given to Lear, but I think 
erroneously. 

My master calls and I must not say no. 

Some have supposed Kent to expire on the delivery of 
these words, and the second fobo has the word dyes in 
the margin, at the end of the speech; but such an inci- 
dent would be a very abrupt ending of the stout-hearted 
Kent; and his language is that of a despairing ratb«r 
I man a dving man. The old copies contain no maigiiia* 
direction. 
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8CHLEQEL, in his conmaeration of this tnigedy, rises in his enthusiasm from the critic to the poet, 
and eloquently exclaims ; — All that is most intoxicating in the odour of a southern spruig, all that 
IS languishing m the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous m the first opening of the rose, all 
^Uke breathe forth from this poem.** But the touching story of the young and unfortunate lovers 
was not invented by Shakspere; he has told it beautifully, indeed, but it had been long popular in 
England, and a play upon that subject held possession of our stage before the^ appearance of his 
tragedy. 

There has been considerable discussion which it is needless to investigate (as it merely relates i 
to the choice of but slender probabilities), coucemmg the date of this play ; but I will accept the 
dironology of Mr. Malone, and refer it to the year 1595. It is one of our poet’s earliest productions, 
and derives a more than ordinary degree of interest from the highly credible supposition that it was his 
first effort in tragedy* 

The story is to bo found in Paynter’s Falace of Fleasure^ a work which Shakspere had read ; out 
he seems to be indebted for his materials rather to Arthur Brooke’s poem of TJie Travail Hutur^o 
(f JRomous and Juhetf written first %n Italien hy Bandell, and now %n JEnglwh hy Ar, Br* In the 
preface to this poem, published in 1562, Brooke mentions a play which he had seen upon the subject^ 
and, according to his judgment, one of no mean merit, from which also it is probable that Shakspere i 
derived some assistance. “ I saw the same argument lately set fourth on stage with more eommenp j 
dation, than I can looke for ; (being there much better set foorth than I have or can dooe) yet the ; 
same matter penned as it is, may serve to lyke good effect, if the readers do br^mge with them lyke 
good mindes to consider it, which hath the more incouraged me to pubbshe it suche as it is.” Thoro ^ 
was, therefore, a play on this subject upon the stage thirty years before the appearance of Shakspere’s ' 
Romeo and JMet^ but it appears to have bceu permitted to sink into utter obUvion. and will, perhapii 
never be discovered. 

As it IS, however, evident that Shakspere was largely indebted to Brooke for the materials of this 
tragedy, and as 'the poem is of considerable ment, it may be interesting to relate the few facts which 
imve been ascertained concerning him. Ho w^as the author of many pieces m “ divers kindes of style 
this poem seems to be but one of several, of it he says : — 

The eldest of them loe 
1 offer to the stake ; m]r jroathfoll woorke, 

Which one reprocheihl mouth might overthrowe *. 

The rest, unlickt as jet, a whjle shall lurke, 

Tyll Tfme geve strength, to meete and matdh in Sght 
With Slaunder’s whelps. Then shall thej tell of str/fe 
Of noble trynmphes, and deedes of martUd might \ 

And shall gore rules of chast and honest l^fb. 

Prom thia poem also we leam that he was onmarried, and in some introduetoiy Tenee to a woilt 
pnUiihed in 1568. esBed An Agreement of eunAry plaeee qf Senpture, eoUeeted hp Artknr JBreejee, 
are told that the author had perished bjr shipwjreoa. In a collection of epitapfaei. Ac.. 1567, hr 
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TiAMtifle, tiMM ii th* Mowiiiig, On iht death of Mateter Arthur Brooke, dfotende in paetdH;/ to 

BMmrni-* 

' ApOIlo lent Lim Inte, for lolaee lake, 

To tottnd hit rmnt hy touch of ftatelj stnn^, ^ 

And of the nerer-foding baje did futke 
A laarreU crowne« tbout hit browet to clung 
In pronfe that he for myter did ezoell, 

At may be judge by Julyei and her mate 
For there he thewde his cunning patting well, ^ ^ 

When he the tale to English did translate. 

But what ’ at he to forraigne realm was bound, 

With others moe his soveraigne quecnc to serve, 

Amid the teas unluckie youth was drownd, 

More tpeedie death than such one did deserve. 


j 

I 


I 

I 


Few can fail to admire the admirable construction of this tragedy of our poet’s ; had it been merel5 [ 
a lore story, it would have run the risk of becoming tedious ; how artfully this is obviated* The bfOili;^ 
of the rival factions of Capulet and Montague, extending c\en to their humblest retainers; the higb 
spirits of Mercutio, with his lively it and florid imagination ; the unconquerable pugnaciousness nt 
Tybalt, ** the very butcher of a silk builoh the garrulous coarseness of the Nurse, and the peevishness 
of old Capulet; all these give a briskness and rapidity to tlic early scenes of the play, while the latter 
ones are, as they should be, almost confined to the afflictions of the two lovers. i 

Borneo is an idealization of the early youth of genius , he is, m truth, a poet in his love. I fancy 
that dbak^pere wrote it with a vivid recollection of some early attachment of his own ; and that Borneo 
iitten ike intense and eitravagant passion v^hich a gifttd, but afiectionate nature, such aa 8hak« 
spere might have given way to, before the judgment of raaturcr years had calmed down this fifantir 
j tyrasmy of love* 

The poet has been censured for making Juliet Borneo’s second love, and Garrick, in his adaptation 
j j of the play, cut out all allusion to Bosaline, w horn Borneo first loves, with as much earnestness, and 
I j even more extravagance than iliat which he displays in his subsequent passion for Juliet. But his love 
j j for BoaaUne was a mere creation of fancy, the feverish excitement of a nature, to which love was a 
I necessity; in her he worshipped aa ideal of his own warm imagination, which painted her as an sngcl 

I amongst w’omen. Shakspere also indulges a gentle satire on the too positive convictions of youth. 
Rotoeo declares his unalterable fidelity to Bosaime, and trusts that when his eyes admit that they have 
seen her equal, his tears will turn to fire, and burn the ** transpaient heretics and yet, in one brief 
hour from this time, even at the first glance, he transfers his love to Juliet. But we can easily forgive 
I this fickleness ; ire feel angry at the haughty Bosalmo, who ** hath forsworn to lovCj” for her cold 

I rejection of the passionate affection of Borneo, and pleased that he has found one who receives and 

" returns his pesrion. His poetic and fervent affection desencs the love which the generous Juliet 
bestows upon tun ; and how tender, how devoted, how utterly unselfish is her passion ; how modestty 
beautiful and delksate is her apology for the immediate confession of it. 


Thoa know’et the mask of night is on my face , 

Else would a maiden blush bepamt my ckHek, 

For that which theu hast beard roe speak to-night. 

Pain would I dwell on form } fam, fiiin deny 
What 1 have spoke. But fareweU compliment 1 

Thm is no affected coyness, no frigid conventionality m her demeanour ; she is a child of natun- 
yielding to the sweet impulses of a first love, and proclaiming her passion to the object of it with the 
unrestrained sincerity of an innocent and confiding spirit. Her impatience for the arrival of her 
^Uibiiid on fte evening of their nuptuols has been censured aa inconsistent with a becoming modesty, 
^itid not to be reoonciled with the natural timidity of a young maiden, even of Juliet’s warm and 
slM^peknoOs lliluro* Itr. fiaalitt aaa finely answered this objection ; ho says — “ Such critics do not 
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80HLEGEL, in his consiaeration of this tragedy, rises m his enthusiasm from the critic to the poet, 
and eloquently exclaims . — “ All that is most intoxicating in the odour of a southern spring, all that 
IS languishing m the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the first opening of the rose, all 
^alike breathe forth from this poem ’* But the touching story of the young and unfortunate lovers 
TV as not invented by Shakspero; he has told it beautifully, indeed, but it had been long popular in 
England, and a play upon that subject held possession of our stage before the' appearance of his 
tragedy. 

There has been considerable discussion which it is needless to investigate (as it merely relates 
to the choice of but slender probabilities), concerning the date of this play ; but I will accept the 
chronology of Mr. Malone, and refer it to the year 1595 It is one of our poet’s earliest productions, 

[ and derives a more than ordinary degree of interest from the highly credible supposition that it was his 
I first effort in tragedy. 

The story is to be found in Paynter’s Falace of Pleasure^ a work which Shakspere had read, out 
he seems to be indebted fop his materials rather to Arthur Brooke’s poem of The Tragicall Sutorye 
qf jRomeus and Juliet^ written first in Italien hy Bandell^ and now in JEnyluh hy Ar» Br, In the 
preface to this poem, published in 1562, Brooke mentions a play which he had seen upon the subj'ect, 
and, according to his judgment, one of no mean merit, from which also it is probable that Shakspere 
derived some assistance “ I saw the same argument lately set fourth on stage with more comment 
dation, than I can looke for j (being there much better set foorth than I have or can dooe) yet the j 
same matter penned as it is, may serve to lyke good effect, if the readers do brynge with them lyl^e ^ 
good mindes to consider it, which hath the more mcouragcd me to publishe it suche as it is.” There 
was, therefore, a play on this subject upon the stage thirty years before the appearance of Shakspere’s 
Romeo and Juliet^ but it appears to have been permitted to sink into utter oblivion, and will, perhaps, 
never be discovered. 

As it IS, however, evident that Shakspere was Lirgely indebted to Brooke for the materials of this 
tragedy, and as the poem is of considerable merit, it may be interesting to relate the few facts which 
have been ascertained concemmg him. He was the author of many pieces in “ divers kmdes of style j” 
this poem seems to be but one of several, of it he says : — 


The eldest of them loe 
I offer to the stake ; my youthfull woorke, 

Which one reprocheful mouth might overthrowe : 

The rest, unlickt as yet, a whyle shall lurke, 

Tyll Tyme geve strength, to meete and match In fight 
With Slaunder’s whelps. Then shall they tell of stryfe 
Of noble tryumphes, and deedes of martial might ; 

And shall geve rules of chast and honest lyfe. 


J 


From this poem also we learn that he was unmarried, and in some introductory verses to a work 
published in 1568, called An Agreement qf sundry places qf Scriptme^ collected hy Arthur Brooke^ yea 
are told that the author had perished by shipwreciu In a collection of epitaphet^ Ac., 1567, by 
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Tiil)f6fti]l6y th^r^ is tbd foUorwing, On the death of Maieter Arthur Brooh^ drownd^ in peering f 7 

^ Apollo lent Lim kite, for solace sake, 

To sound bis verse by touch of stately string, 

And of the never-fading baye did make 
A laarrell crowne, about his browes to cling 
In proufe that he for my ter did exoell, 

As may be judge by Julyet and her mate 
For there he shewde his cunning passing well, 

When he the tale to English did translate. 

But what ? as he to forraigne realm was bound, 

With others moe his soveraigne queene to serve. 

Amid the seas unluckie youth was drownd, 

More speedie death than such one did deserve. 


i 

) 


i 
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Few eali fail to admire the admirable construction of this tragedy of our poot’a ; had it been mei*el5 
a lore story, it would have run the risk of becoming tedious , how artfully this is obviated. The bK>il% 
of the rival factions of Capulet and Montague, extending c\en to tbeir humblest retainers; the high 
spirits of Mercutio, \iith liis lively wit and Bond imagination , the unconquerable pugnaciousness 6t 
Tybalt, “ the very butcher of a silk butioh the garrulous coaiscness of the Nurse, and the peevishness 
I of old Capulet , all these give a briskness and rapidity to the early scenes of the play, while the latter ! 

ones are, as they should be, almost confined to tho afflictions of the two lovers. I 

, !Romeo is an idealization of the early youth of genius , he is, m truth, a poet m his love. I fanc\ 

‘ that dhakapere wrote it with a vivid recollection of some early attachment of his own ; and that Borneo 

utters* the intense and extravagant passion which a gifted, but affectionate nature, such as Sliak- 
spere might have given way to, befoie the judgment of maturcr years had calmed down this frantir 
tyrtany of love. 

, The poet has been censured for making Juliet Romeo’s second love, and Garrick, in his adaptation 

j of the play, cut out all allusion to Eosahue, whom Romeo first loves, with as milch earnestness, and 
I even more extravagance than that which he displays in his subsequent passion for Juliet. But his love 
for Bowline was a mere creation of fancy, the feverish excitement of a nature, to which love was a 
necessity ; in her he worshipped an ideal of his own warm imagination, which painted her as an angel 
amongst women. Sbakspere also indulges a gentle satire on the too positive convictions of youth. 
Etomeo declares his unalterable fidelity to Rosaline, and trusts that when his eyes admit that they have 
seen her equal, his tears will turn to fire, and burn the “ transpaicnt heretics ;** and yet, in one bnel 
I hour from this time, even at the first glance, he transfers his love to J uJict. But we can easily forgive 
this ficldeness ; vre feel angry at the haughty Rosaline, who hath forsworn to love^** for her cold 
rejection of the passionate affection of Romeo, and pleased that he has found one who receives and 
returns his passion. His poetic and fervent affection deserves the love which the generous Juliet 
bestows upon him ; and how tender, how devoted, how utterly unselfish is her passion ; how modestly 
bcatltiful and dedicate is her apology for the immediate confession of it. 

Thou know^st the mask of night is on my face , 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cbfeek. 

For that which theu hast heard me speak to-night. 

Fain would I dwell on form } fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke But farewell compliment ! 

There is no affected coyness, no frigid conventionality m her demeanour ; she is a child of natim* 
yielding to the sweet impulses of a first love, and proclaiming her passion to the object of it with the 
unrestrained sincerity of an innocent and confiding spirit. Her impatience for the arrival of her 
husband on the evening of their nuptuals has been censured as inconsistent with a becoming modesty, 
and not to be reconciled with the natural timidity of a young maiden, even of Juhet’s worm and 
lihpetuons nature. Mr. Haalitt aaa finely answered this objection ; he says — " Such critics do not 
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peroeire that the feelings of the heart sanctify, without disguising, the impulses of nature. Without 
refinement themselves, they confound modesty with hypocrisy.** How admirably also does Shakspeie 
provide for every improbable circumstance, and not only takes away their improbability, but renders 
thorn highly consistent and natural ; thus when Juliet drinks the potion which is to consign her, a living 
woman, to a loathsome tomb, she is made to work upon her own imagination by a vivid picture of the 
horrors of her incarceration in the vault where the festering remains of all her ‘ buried ancestors are 
packed,** and at length swallows the potion in a paroxysm of terror. 

The naturalness of the incident is also heightened by the first introduction of the Fnar gathering 
I medicinal herbs, and descanting upon their nature and properties. It is likely that he who was so well 
acquainted, vrith the uses of “baleful weeds and precious juic*d flowers** would employ them to carry 
out a difficult and dangerous stratagem Shakspere seldom omits an opportunity for the utterance of 
any instructive truth or moral maxim ; he was the educator of hia audiences, and it gives us a higher 
opinion of the playgoers of his time to know that they were pleased with the introduction of severe 
moral truths into their amusements The language of this I riar is full of them , how fine is the reflec- 
tion which crosses his mmd when going forth m the early dawn to gather his medicinal herbs, and how 
' naturally it arises out of the situation . — 


Foi nought 80 vile that on the earth doth hve. 

But to the earth some special good doth give , 

Nor aught so good, but, strained from that fair use. 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse 


1 Mercutio is one of Shakspere*8 pecuharities, one of the favourite children of his sportive fancy, 
bred in the sunshine of his finely balanced mind. The mercurial and brilliant nature of the Veronese 
I gentleman is full of that natural gladness, that overflow of youthful life, wafted on over the laughing 
j waves of pleasure and prosperity,** which few authors besides Shakspere impart to their creations. 

I Well might Dr. Johnson say that his comedy seems to bo instinct 

! It may certainly be wished that the language given to Mercutio was less coarse and sensual than it 
j frequently is, but this licentiousness of conversation is consistent with the probable humour of a man in 
the summer of life, in perfect health, and devoid of all anxiety ; and, however repugnant to modern ideas 
j of delicacy and gentlemanly breeding, is perhaps a picture of the discourse of the young nobles and 
' gallants of Shakspere’s own time. 

' An instance of our poet*8 power of strongly delmeating a character in a few lines, is to be seen in 
his introduction of the poor apothecary, who is as original a conception, and during his brief scene, wins 
upon the sympathy of the audience, as much as the hero of the story himself. 

1 This, like most of our poet’s tragedies, preaches a stern moral, it shews like a beacon-fire, to warn 
' the young from unsanctioned love and idolatrous passion. Shakspere probably intended to punish the 
lovers for the deception they both practise upon indulgent parents, while the parents are, through their 
children, scourged for their vain feuds and unreasonable hatred. The young die after the first brief hour 
of joy, the old live on, childless and desolate, to repent the blind malignity which has wrecked the 
happiness of them all. 
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PEESONS EBPRESENTED 


BacAT4US, Prince of Verona , 

Appeart* Act I sc 1 Act III. sc 1. Act V sc 3 | 

PabiB) a young Nohleman^ Kinsman to the Pnnce I 
ippearst Act I. sc 2 Act III sc 4 Act IV. sc 1 , sc 5 | 
Act V sc 3 i 

Mootagub, the head of a noble Family of Verona i 

Appears^ Act I sc 1 Act III sc 1 Act V sc 3 

Capulbt, the head of a noble house at variance 
with the Montagues. 

Appeartf Act I sc. 1 ; sc 2 , sc 5 Act III sc 4 , sc 5 

Act IV. sc 2 , sc 4 , sc 5. Act V sc 3 

Air Old Man, Cousin to Capulet 

AppearSf Act I sc 5 

Romeo, Son to Montague 

! Appsars, Act I sc 1 , sc 2 , sc 4 , sc 5 Act II sc I ; 

sc. 2 , sc 3 , sc 4 ; sc 6. Art III sc 1 , sc 3 , sc 5. 

I Act V. sc 1 ; sc. 3 

ilEEOUTio, Kinsman to the Pnnce, and Fnend to 
Romeo 

Appears^ Act 1 sc. 4 , sc 5 Act II sc 1 » sc 4 
Act 111 sc 1 

Bentolio, Nephew to Montague, and Friend to 
Romeo 

Appears^ Act I sc. 1 , sc 2 , sc 4 , sc 5 Act II sc 1 
sc 4 Act 111 sc 1 

Tybalt, Nephew to Lady Capulet 

Appears^ Act 1. sc 1 , sc 5. Act 111 sc. 1. 

Ebiab Lawbence, a Ft'anciscan 

/^ppsarSf Act II sc 3 , sc 6 Act 111 sc 3. Act IV sc 1 ; 
sc 5. Act V. sc. 2 ; sc 3 

Eriah John, of the same order, 

4.ppeartt Act V. sc. 2. 

Balthasar, Servant to Romeo. 

AppserSt Act I. sc. 1. Act V sc. 1 1 tc. 3« 


Sampson, | Servants to Capulet 
Gregory, 3 ^ 

Appear ^ Act I. sc. 1. 

Peter, also a Servant qf the House of Capulet. 
Appeare^ Act II sc. 4 ; sc. 5 Act IV. so. §• ^ 

Abram, Servant to Montague. 

Appears^ Act I sc I 

An Apothecary. 

Appears^ Act V. sc 1. 

Three Musicians 
Appear^ Act IV sc 5. 

Chorus 

Appears at end Act I. 

Page to Pans 
Appears^ Act V sc. 3 

Lady Montague, Wife to Montague. 
Appears^ Act I sc. 1. Act III. sc t. 

Lady Capulet, Wife to Capulet. 

Appears^ Act I sc 1 , sc 3 ; sc 5 Act III. tc 1 ; sc. 4 , 
sc 5. Act IV sc. 2 ; sc. 3 , sc 4 , sc. 5. Act V. so. 3. 

Juliet, Daughter to Capulet. 

Appears^ Act I sc 3, sc 5 Act II sc 2 , sc, 5 ; sc. 6. 
Act 111 BC 2 , sc 5 Act IV sc 1 ; sc 2 , sc. 3 ; sc. 5 
Act V sc 3 

Nurse to Juliet. 

Appears^ Act I sc 3 ; sc 5 Act 11 sc. 4 ; sc 5. Act 111. 
sc 2 ; sc 3 ; sc 5 Act IV sc 2 ; sc. 3 { so. 4 ; se. 5. 

Fartxzans of the Houses of Capulet and Mon- 
tague, Citizens^ McwTcers, Guards^ Watchmen^ 
and Attendants 

SCENE — Durvng the first fowr Acts at Verona j 
%n 'the fifth at Mantua. 
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PROLOGUE.' 


INro households, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 

From andent grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean 
From forth the fatal loins of those two foes 
A pair of staivcross’d lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventur’d piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents* strife. 


The fearful passage of their deatn-mark’d love 
And the continuance of their parents* rage, 
Which, but their children’s end, nought could le- 
move. 

Is now the two hours* traffic of our stage ; 

The which if you with patient ears attend, 

^ What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to 
» mend. 


■■ — ^ 

ACT I. 


SCENE I . — A public JPlace, 

Enter Saupsost and Qbsooby, armed mth Swords 
and Bucklers, 

Sam, Gregory, o*my word, we’ll not carry coals ^ 

Ore. No, for then we should be coUiers. 

Sam, 1 mean, an we be in choler, we *11 draw. 

Ore, Ay, while you hve, draw your neck out of 
the collar. 

Sam, 1 strike quickly, being moved. 

Ore, But thou art not quickly moved to strike^ 

Sam, A dog of the house of Montague moves me. 

Ore. To move, is — to stir ; and to be valiant, is 
— ^to stfuid to it: therefore, if thou art moved, thou 
run’st away. 

Sam* A dog of that house shall move me to 
stimd: I will take the wall of any man or maid of 
Montague’s. 

Ore* That shows thee a weak slave; for the 
weakest goes to the waUL 

Sam. True; and therefore women, being the 
weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the wall : — there- 
foifb I win push Montague’s men from the wall, 
and throat his maids to the walL 

Ore. The quarrel is between our masters, and us 
tboii!* men. 

Sam* ’Tia all one, I will ahow myself a tyrant: 
im 


when I have fought with the men, I will be cruo« 
with the maids ; I will cut off their heads. 

Ore, The heads of the maids ? 

Sam, Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maid- 
enheads ; take it m what sense thou wilt 

Ore, They must take it m sense, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they shall feel, while lam able to stand : 
and. ’tis known, I am a pretty piece of flesh. 

Ore. *Ti 8 well, thou art not fish ; if thou hadst, 
thou hadst been Poor iohn.* Draw thy tool ; here 
comes two of the house of the Montagues. 

Enter Abbam and Balthasab. 

Sam My naked weapon is out ; quarrel, I will 
back thee. 

Ore. How ? turn thy back, and run P 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Ore. No, marry : I fear thee I 

Sam. Let us take the law of our sides ; let them 
begin. 

Ore, I will frown, as I pass by j and let them . 
take it as they hst. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb 
at them; which is a disgrace to them, if they 
bear it.* 

Jtr* Do you bite your thumb at us, sir P 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 
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4hr, Do you bite jour thumb at us, air P 
Sam. Is the law on our side, if I say — ^ay ? 

&re. No. 

Sam. No, air, I do not bito mv thumb at you, 
sir; but I bite my thumb, sir 
Ore. Do you quarrel, sir ? 

Ahr. Quarrel, sir ? no, sir. 

Sam. If you do, sir, I am for you ; I serve as 
good a man as you 
Air. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir 

JEnter BEifvoLio, at a Distance. 

Ghre. Say — better ; here comes one of my mas- 
ter’s kinsmen.® 

Sam. Tes, better, sir. 

Ahr. You lie. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men.— Gregory, remember 
thy swashing blow. [ YAey fight 

Ben. Part, fools, put up your swords, you 
know not what you do. [Beats down their Swords 

Enter Tybalt 

Tgh. What, art thou drawn among these heart- 
less hinds ? 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death 

Ben. I do but keep the peace , put up thy sword, 
Or manage it to part these men with me 

Tyh. What, drawn, and talk of peace P I hate 
the word. 

As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thoe 

Have at thee, coward. [They fight 

Enter several Bartizans of both Houses^ who join 
the fray ; then enter Citizens, with Clubs 

Oit. Clubs, bills, and partizans ! strike * beat 
them down ^ 

Down with the Capulets! down with the Monta- 
gues^ 

Enter Capulet, in his Gown, and Lady Capulet 

Cap. What noise is this? — Give me my long 
sword, ho ! 

Za. Cap. A crutch, a crutch ^ — Why call you for 
a sword P 

Cap. My sword, I say 1— Old Montague is come> 
And flourishes his bliMie in spite of me. 

Enter KowrAO^ and Lady MoKTAOinc 

Mon. Tliou yiUain, Capulet,— Hold me not, let 
meg9. 

ZsL Mhn. sbfilt stir one foot to seek a 
foe. 


I Enter Pbutob, with Attendants. 

Brm. Rebellious subjects, ensmms to peaoe^ 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel, 

Will they not hear? — ^what ho! you men, you 
beasts, — 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rsge 
i With purple fountains issuing from your veins, 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your mis-teraper’d weapons to the ground. 
And hear the sentence of your moved prince.— 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy wor^ 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets $ 

And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, 

To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 

CiUiker’d with peace, to part your canker’d haU* ; 

If ever you disturb our streets again, 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time, all the rest depart away ; 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me; 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our further pleasure in this ease, 

; To old Free-town, our common judgment-place. 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

[Exeunt Pbiit , and Attend. ; Cap., La. Cap., 
Tyb , Cit , and Serv. 

Mon Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach f'— 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began P 
Ben Here were the servants of your adversary, , 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach : 

I drew to part them , m the iQ8taL.t came 
: The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepar’d ; 

Which, as he breath’d defiance to my ears, 

He swung about his head, and cut the winds, 

Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him m scorn i 
While w'e were interchanging thrusts and blowt, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 

I TUI the prince came, who parted either port. 

La. Mon. 0, where is Romeo !— saw you him 
to-day ? 

I Bight glad I am, he was not at this fray, 

I Ben. Madam, an hour before the worshipp’d sim 
I Peer’d forth the golden window of the east, 

I A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 

I Where, — ^underneath the grove of sycamore, 

I That westward rooteth from the city’s aide,-^ 

I So early walking (M I see your son : 

I Towards him I made ; but he was ’ware o( Uli^ 

I And stole into the covert of the woods 
I, measuiiog bis afiections by my own,-*-^ 

JThek most are busfod when they are mdet sdoitm^r^ 

m 








JPwiu*d mj humour, not pursuing hu, 

Ind glaflf shunn’d who gladly fled from me. 

^ Mm* Many a morning hath he there been seen, 
With tears augmenting the flresh morning’s dew, 
Adding to clouds more douds with his deep sighs : 
But all so soon as the all-cheermg sun 
Should in the furthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 

And private in his chamber pens himself ; 

EHiuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 

And makes himself an artificial night : 

Black and portentous must this humour prove, 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 

Sen. My noble uncle, do you know the cause P 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 
Sen. Have you importuned him by any means ? 
Mon. Both by myself, and many other friends . 
But he, his own affections’ counsellor. 

Is to himself — I will not say, how true — 

But to himself so secret and so close, 

8o fkt from sounding and discovery. 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Bre he can spread his sweet leaves to the air. 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 

Could we but learn from whence his sorrows 
grow, 

We would as willingly give cure, as know 

Snter Bomeo, at a distance. 

Sen. See, where he comes : So please you, step 
aside ; 

I *11 know his grievance, or be much denied, 

Mon. I would, thou wert so happy by thy stay, 

I j hear true shnft. — Come, madam, let ’s away. 

[^Exeunt Mon. and Lady. 
Sen. Good morrow, cousin. 

Bom. Is the day so young ? 

Sen. But new struck nine. 

Bom. Ah me ! sad hours seem long. 

ATas that my father that went hence so fast P 
Sen. It was : — What sadness lengthens Borneo’s 
hours? 

Bmn* Not having that, which, having, makes 
thorn short. 

Sen* la love P 
jRom* dut— 

Sen. OfloveP 

^ Mom* Out (tf hor favour, where I am m love. 

Sm. Alas, tlint love, so gentle in hia new, 
Nhoifrd be sc tj^mmCus and toi^ in proof! 

Xtom Jl^ve^ whos^viW is muffled still, 
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Where shall we dinef^*^ me What fray was 
hereP 

Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 

Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love 
Why then, 0 brawlmg love ! 0 loving hate ! 

0 any thing, of nothing first create 1 
0 heavy lightness I serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health i 
Siill-wakmg sleep, that is not what it is ! — 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Dost thou not laugh P 
Sen, No, coz, I rather weep. 

Bom, Good heart, at what P 

Sen At thy good heart’s oppression 

Bom, Why, such is love’s transgression.* 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast ; 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine ; this love, that thou hast 
shown. 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Love 18 a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purg’d, a fire sparkling m lovers’ eyes ; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears : 
What is it else ? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

Farewell, my coz [Oomy 

Ben Soft, I will go along ; 

An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Bom Tut, I have lost myself ; I am not here , 
This IS not Borneo, he ’s some other where. 

Ben Tell mo m sadness, who she is you love. 
Bom What, shall I groan, and tell thee ? 

Ben Groan P why, no \ 

But sadly tell me, who 

Bom, Bid a sick man in sadness make his will.— 
Ah, word ill urg’d to one that is so ill ! — 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

Ben, I aim’d so near, when I suppos d you 
lov’d. 

Bom, A nght good marks-man ! — And she’s fair 
I love. 

Sen, A right fair mark, fair coz, is soon«|t hit. 
Bom. Well, in that hit, you miss : she ’ll not be 
hit 

With Cupid’s arrow, she hath Diau’s wit ; 

And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 

From love’s weak childish bow she lives uuhorm’d* 
She will not stay the siege of loring terms. 

Nor bide the encounter oi a ssa iling eyes, 

Nor ope her lap to saint-seduoizig gol4 1 
O, she is rich in^besuiy f oply pooi', 

That, when she dies, with hmeuty dfos her stoM 
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JJep, Then she hath sworn, that she will still 
live chaste ? 

Bom She hath, and in that sparing makes huge 
waste ; 

For beauty, starv’d with her severity, 

' Cuts beauty off from all posterity 
j She is too fair, too wise , wisely too fair, 

I To merit bliss by making me despair 

Slie hath forsworn to love , and, in that ^ ow, 

Do J live dead, that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Bo rul’d by me, forget to think of her, 

Bom O, teach me how I should forget to think. 

I JJcn By giving liberty unto thine eyes , 

I Exam 1110 other beauties, 

i Bom ’Tis the way 

! To call hers, exquisite, m question more 

'I’hesc happy masks, that kiss lair ladies’ brows, 
Iking black, put us in mind they hide the fair, 
j lie, that IS stiucken blind, cannot foigct 
i rhe piecious treasure of his eyesiglit lost 
Show me a inifctriss that is passing fair, 

What doth her beauty &ei\e, but as a note 
Whole 1 may read, who pass’d that passing fair? 
Faiewell, thou canst not teach me to luiget 
JjC71 I ’ll pay that doctrine, or else die in debt 

[Bxeuni 

SCENE II Sheet 

\ Bnier Capulft, Pauis, and Ser^ ant 

' Cap And Montague IS bound as well as I, 

I In penalty alike , and ’tis not hard, I think, 

•For men so old as w^c to keep the peace 

Bar 01 honourable reckoning are you both , 
And pity ’tis, you In’d at odds so long 
But now, my lord, what say you to my suit ? 

Cap But saying o’er what I ha\c said befoie 
My child IS yet a stranger m the world, 

She hath not seen the change of fouiteen years, 
Let tw o more summers wither m their pride. 

Ere we may think her npe to be a bride 

Bar Younger than she are happy mothers made 
Cap. And too soon marr’d are those so eaily 
made 

The earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she. 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth . 

But woo her, gentle Pans, get her heart, 

My will to her consent is but a part , 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair accordmg voice. 

This night I hold an old accustom’d feast. 

Whereto I have invited many a guest. 

Such as I love; and you, among the store, 

T. 2 0 


\ One more, most woicorae, makes my number more 
j At my poor house, look to behold this night 
^ Earth-treading stars, that make dark heaven light 
Such comfort, as do lusty young men feel 
AVTien well-apparell’d April on the heel 
Of hniping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house , here all, all see, 

Aud like her most, whoso merit most shall be : 

Such, amongst view of many, mine, bemg one, 

May stand m number, though in reckonujg none, j 
Come, go with me, — Go, siri’ah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona, find those persons out, 

Whoso names are written there, [Gives a Baper.'\ 
and to them say, I 

My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. | 

[Exeunt Cap and Pab. ’ 

Sciv Find them out, whose names are wTitten , 
hcic? It IS written — that the shoemaker should 
meddle with liis yard, and the tailor with his last, , 
the fisher with bis pencil, and the painter with hi» 
nets, but I am sent to find those poisons, whose 
names aie liere will, and can never find what names 
the wilting person hath hero writ I must to the 
leal lied — Jii good time 

Enid Bcnvolio and Jloxiro 

Ben Tut, man ’ one fire burns out another’s I 
buining, 

One pani is lessen’d by anotber’s anguish ; 

Turn giddy, and be liolp by backward turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another’s languish : 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 

And tlie rank poison of tlie old will die. I 

Bom Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. ; 

Bin For what, I pray theo ? 

Rom For your broken shin 

Ben Why, Borneo, art thou mad ? i 

Bom Not mad, but bound more than a madman is . 
Shut up in pnson, kept without my food, 

Whipp’d, and tormented, and — Good-e’en, good 
fellow. 

Serv God gi’ good e’en — I pray sir, can you 
read ? 

Bom Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

Sei'v Perhaps you have learn’ d it without book . 
But I pray, can you read any thing you see ? 

Bom Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 

Serv Ye say honestly , Rest you merry ! 

Rom Stay, fellow , I can read [Reads 

Signior Martino, and hia wife and daughters ; Countjf 
Anselnie, and his beauteous sisters , The lady widow of Vitru. 
vio , Signior Placentio, and bia lovely mcccs ; Mercatio, and 
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his biotlicr Valentine, Mine uncle Capulet, his wife, anil 
duiight rs , My fair niece Rosaline , Livia , Signior Valentio, 
Mid his cousin Tybalt , Lucio, and the lively Helena 

\ fair assembly ; \^Qives hack the Kate AVlnthci 
should they come ? 

Serv Up 
Bain Whither ? 

Serv To supper ; to our house. 

Rom AVhose house ? 

Scrv, My master’s. 

Rom, Indeed, I should have asked you that be- 
fore. 

Serv, Now I *il tell you without askiii" My 
master is tlie great rich Capulet , and it you be not 
of the house of Montagues, I pray, come and f rush 
a cup of wmo. llest you merry. 

Ben At this same ancient feast of Capulet’s 
8 ups the fair Eosaline, wdiom thou so lov’st , 

With all the admired beauties of Verona 
Go thither, and, with unattainted eye, 

C'ompare her face with some that I shall show. 

And I wull make thee think thy swan a ciow 
Bom When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn teais to 
fires ! 

And these, — who, often drown’d, could never die, — 
Transparent heietics, be burnt lor liars * 

One fairer than my love ^ the all-sec lug sun 
Ne’er saw her match, since first the woild begun 


La Cap This is the matter. — Nurse, give leave 
aw hde, 

AVe must talk m secret. — Nurse, come back again f* 

I ha\c remember’d me, thou shalt hear our counsel. 
Thou know^’st, my daughter’s of a pretty age 
Nin \e ’Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La Cap !She ’s not fourteen, 

Lfii) sc I ’ll lay fourteen of my teeth, 

And yet, to my teen be it spoken, I have but 
four, — 

She 13 not fourteen How long is it now 
To Lainmas-tide ? 

La Cap A fortnight and odd days 

Nurse, Even or odd, of all days m the ) ear, 

Come Lammas-evc at night, shall she bo foaitecn ' 
Susan and she, — God rest all Chiistian souls ’ — 

Were of an age — AVcll, Susan is with God , 

She was too good for me But, as I said, 

On Lammas-cve at night shall she be fourteen, j 

That shall she, many , I remember it well, ; 

’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years , * 

And she was wean’d, — 1 never sliall loiget it, — 

01 all the days of the year, upon that day 
For 1 had then hud w^ormvrood to my dug, I 

Sitting m the sun under the dove-house wall, ! 

My lord and you were then at Mantua — 

Nay, I do bear a biam — but, as I said, 

When it did taste the woimwood on the lupple j 

Of my dug, and felt it biitci, pretty fool ^ [ 

To see it tctdiy, and tall out with the dug 1 

vShake, quoth the dove-house ’twas no need, 1 | - 
ti ow, 

To bid me trudge 

And since that time it is eleven yeara: 

For then she could stand alone, nay, by the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about. 

Fur even the day before, she broke her brow. 

And then my husband — God be with his soul ^ ! 

*A was a merry man, — took up tho child 
“ Yea,” quoth he, “ dost thou fall upon thy face ? 
Thou wilt fall backward, when thou hast more wit ; ; 

Wilt thou not, Julo ?” and, by my holy dam, ^ | 
The pretty wretch left cry mg, and said — “ Ay .” 

To see now, how a jest shall come about ! 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should foiget it , “ Wilt thou not, Jule 
quoth he ; 

And, pretty fool, it stinted, and said — “ Ay.” 

La, Cap, Enough of tins ; I pray thee, hold 
peace. 

Nurse Yes, madam; Yet I cannot choose but 
laugh, 

To thmk it should leave crying, and say — “ Ay :** 


Ben Tut ! you saw her fair, none cl&e being hj , 
Herself pois’d with herself m cither eje 
But m those crystal scales, let there be weigh’d 
Your lady’s love against some other maid 
That I will show you, shmiiig at this least, 

And she shall scant show well, that now shows best 
Bom I ’ll go along, no such sight to be show n. 
But to rejoice m splendour ol mine own [^Exeunt 

SCENE III."^.4 Boom in Capulet’s House, 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La Cap Nurse, where ’s my daughter ? call her 
forth to me. 

Nurse, Now, by my maiden-head, — at twelve 
year old, — 

[ bade her come. — ^What, lamb I what, lady-bird ! — 
God forbid I — ^where *s this girl ?— what, Juliet ! 

Enter Jlliet. 

Jttl, How now, who calls P 
Nurse. Your mother. 

Lul. Madam, I am here. 

What is jroiip will F 
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And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockrel’s stone ; 

^A parlous knock , and it cned bitterly. 

“ Yea,” quoth ray husband, “ faU’st upon thy face ? 
Thou wilt fall backward, when thou com’st to age ; 
Wilt thou not, Jule ?” it stinted, and said — “ Ay.” 
Jul And stmt thou too, I pray thee, nurse, say I. 
Nw8e, Peace, I have done. God mark thee to 
his grace ! 

Thou ^\ast the prettiest babe that e’er I nurs’d 
I And I might live to see thee married once, 

I I have my wish 

La Cap Marry, that marry is the veiy theme 
I came to talk of. — Tell me, dauglitor Juliet, 

1 Ilow stands your disposition to bo mariied ? 

I Jul Jt IS an honour that I dieaiu not of 
I Nurse An honour’ were not 1 tluiic only nurse, 
1 ’d say, thou hadst suck’d wisdom hoin thy teat 
La Cap AVell, think of marriage now , younger 
than } on, 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 

I Are made already mothers iny count, 

I w'as your mother much upon these yeais 
That you are now a rnaid Thus then, in biicf, — 
The valiant Pans seeks you for his lo\e 
' Nurse A man, young lady ’ lady, sucli a man. 
As all the w^orld — Why, he ’s a man of wax 
, La Cap Vciona’s suinmei hath not such a flower. 
Nurse Nay, he ’s a flow er , in taith, a very flower. 
La Cap What say you? can you lo\e the gen- 
tleman ? 

This niglit you shall behold him at our feast. 

! Head o’er the volume of }oung Pans* fate. 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen, 
Examine e^ ery married Imeanumt, 

And see how^ one another lends content , 

And what obscur’d m this fair volume hes, 

Pmd written m the margin of his eyes 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover 

The fish lives m the sea , and *tis much pride, 

For fair wnthout the fair within to hide . 

That book in many’s eyes doth sliare the glory. 
That m gold clasps locks in the golden story , 

So shall you share all that he doth possess. 

By having him, makmg yourself no less 
Nurse, No less ? nay, bigger ; women grow by 
men. 

Xa. Cap, Speak bnefly, can you like of Paris’ 
love? 

Jul. rU look to like, if looking likmg move . 

But no more deep will I endart mme eye, 

Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 


I Enter a Sen ant. 

I Serv, Madam, the guests are come, supper 
I sensed up, you called, my young lady asked for, the 
nurse cm sod in the pantry, and e\ery thing in 
extremity I must hence to wait; I beseech you, 
follow' straight 

La Cap Wo follow thee — Juliet, the county 
stays. 

Nurse Go, girl, seek liappy nights to happy j 
da) s \Exeunt 

SCENE IV.—yi Street, 

Eiitir Eomlo, Mlucliio, Bexvolio, with Jive or 
SIX Maskers, Torch-Beaicis, and Others. 

Rom What, shall this speech be spoke for our 
excuse ? 

Or shall we on without apology ? 

Ben The date is out of such piolixity 
AVe ’ll have no Cupid hood-wink’d with a scarf, 

Beai ing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 

^ Sciring the ladies like a crow-keeper, 

^ Nor no without-book prologue, famtly spoke 
I Aitci tlie prompter, for our entrance . 

I But, let them measure us by what they will, 

I AVe *11 measure them a measure,® and bo gone. 

Bom Give me a torch, — I am not for this am- 
blmg , 

< Being but heavy, I will bear the light, 
j Mer Nay, gentle Homeo, wo must have you 

I dance. 

Rom Not I, believe mo • you have dancmg shoes, 
AVith nimble soles I have a soul of lead. 

So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer You are a lover, borrow Cupid’s wings, 
j And soar with them above a common bound. 

I Rom I am too sore enpierccd with his shaft 
I To soar w ith his light feathers , and so bound, 

I I cannot bound a pitch above dull w'oe . 
j Under love’s heavy burden do I sink. 

I Mer And, to sink in it, should you burden lore ; 
> Too great oppression for a tender thing 

Rom Is love a tender thing ? it is too rougli, 
Too rude, too boist’rous ; and it pricks like thorn. 
Mer, If love be rough with you, be rough with 
love; 

I Prick love for pricking, and you beat love dovm.— 
Give me a case to put my visage in : 

[Butting on a Mash 
A visor for a visor !— what care I, 

What curious eye doth quote deformities?® - 
Here are the beetle-brows, shall blush for me. 
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Ben, Come, knock, and enter ; and no sooner in. 
But ever/ man betake him to his legs. I 

Rom A torch for me. let wantons, light of 
heart, 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels 
Por I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase, — 

I ’ll be a candle-holder, and look on, — 

The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done 
' Mer. Tut ! dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own | 
j word .^2 I 

' If thou art dun, wo ’ll draw thee from the mire^^ | 
Of this (save reverence) love, wherein thou stick ’st 
Up to the ears — Come, we bum day-light, ho.^^ | 

Rom. Nay, that ’s not so. | 

Mer. I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment sits 
, Five tunes in that, ere once m our five wits 

Ro'm. And we mean weU, m going to this mask , 
But ’tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one ask ? 

Rom. I dreamt a dieam to-night 

Mer. And so did I 

Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

Mer. That dreamers often he 

Rom. In bed, asleep, while they do dream things 
true 

Mer. O, then, I see, queen Mab hath been 
with you. 

She is the fames’ midn^e and slie comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies^ 

Athwart’ s men’s noses as they ho asleep . 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ logs , 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers , 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web , 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams . 
i Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film . 

I Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 

Not half so big as a round httle worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid . 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fames* coach-makers 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of 
love; 

j On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies 
1 straight : 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees . 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angity Mab with blisters plagues, 

im 


Because their breaths with sweet-meats tainted 
are. 

Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s taii^ 
Tickling a parson’s noso as ’a lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice 
Sometime she dnveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cuttmg foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear , at which ho starts, and wakes ; | 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two 
And sleeps again This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses m the night ; 

And bakes the elf-locks m foul sluttish hairs. 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This IS the hag, when maids lie on their backs. 

That presses them, and learns them first to bear, 
Making them women of good cainage. 

Tins, this is she — 

Rom Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace. 

Thou talk’st of nothing 

Mer True, I talk of dreams ; 

Which aro the children of an idlo brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy , 

Which IS as thm of substance as the air ; 

And more inconstant than the wind, wdio wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north. 

And, being anger’d, pufis away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south 

Ren This w ind, you talk of, blows us from our- 
selves , 

Supper IS done, and wo shall come too late. 

Rom. I fear, too early for my mmd misgives, 
Some consequence, yet hanging m the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels , and expire the term 

Of a despised life, clos’d m my breast, 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death : 

But He, that hath the steerage of my course. 

Direct my sail 1 — On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ren. Strike, drum [Exeunl. 

SCENE Y.—A mu in Capulet’s House 

Musicians waiting. Enter Servants. 

Ist, Serv. Where ’s Potpan, that he helps not to 
take away ? be shift a trencher ! he scrape a tren- 
cher ! 

2nd 8erv. When good manners shall lie all in 
one or two men’s hands, and they unwashed too 
’tis a foul thing. 
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iBt 8erv. Away with the joint-stoola, remove the 
court-cupboard,^® look to the plate. — good thou, 
|ave me a piece of marchpane and as thou lovest 
me, let the porter let m Susan Grindstone, and 
Nell. — Antony I and Potpan ! 

2nd Serv. Ay, boy , ready. 
lai Serv, You are looked for, and called for, 
asked for, and sought for, m the great chamber 
2nd Serv, We cannot be hero and there too. — 
Cheerly, boys; be bnsk a while, and the longer 
hver take all. rettre behind 

Enter Capulet, with the Guests, and the 
Maskers 

Cajp Gentlemen, welcome^ ladies that have 
their toes 

Unplagu’d with corns, will have a bout with you — 
Ah ha, my mistresses * which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? she that makes dainty, 
she, 

I ’ll swear, hath corns , Am I come near you now ? 
You are welcome, gentlemen* I have seen the \ 
day, I 

That I have worn a visor ; and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear. 

Such as woidd please, — ’tis gone, ’tia gone, ’tis 
gone • 

You are welcome, gentlemen* — Come, musicians, 
play. 

A hall *. a hall * give room, and foot it, girls 

[^Music plays, and they dance 
More light, ye knaves , and turn the tables up. 

And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot — 
Ah, sirrah, this unlook’ d-for sport comes ell 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet , 

For you and I are past our dancing days 
How long is’t now, since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask ? 

2nd Cap, By’r lady, thirty years. 

1st Gap, What, man ! ’tis not so much, ’tis not 
so much • 

*Ti 3 since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come pentecost as quickly as it will. 

Some five and twenty years , and then we mask’d. 

2nd Cap, *Tis more, ’tis more : his son is elder, 
sir; 

His son is thirty. 

Hi? Cap, Will you tell me that ? 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 

Mom, What lady ’s that, which doth ennch the 
hand 

Of yonder knight ? 

1 know not| sir. 


Mom, 0, she doth teach the torches to bum 
bright ! 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a nch jewel m an Ethiop’s ear : 

Beauty too nch for use, for earth too dear * 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 

The measure done, I ’ll watch her place of stand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 

Did ray heart love till now ? forswear it, sight ! 

For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night 

Tyh This, by his voice, should be a Montague : — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy . — What * dares the slave 
Come hither, cover’d with an antic face, 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 

Now, by the stock and honour of my km, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sm. ti 

1st Cap Why, how now kinsman? wherefore 
storm you so ? 

Tyh Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe j 
A villain, that is hither come in spite, 

To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

1st Cap, Young Romeo is ’t ? 

Tyh ’Tis he, that villain Bomea 

Ist Cap Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone^ 
He bears him like a portly gentleman , 

And, to say truth, Yerona brags of him, 

To be a virtuous and well-go vern’d youth ; 

I would not for the wealth of all tins town. 

Here in my house, do him disparagement : 

Therefore be patient, take no note of him. 

It IS my will , the which if thou respect, 

Show a fair presence, and put off these frowns, 

An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast 

Tyh It fits, when such a villain is a guest ; 

I ’ll not endure him 

Cap He shall be endur’d ; 

What, goodman boy ! — I say, he shall , — Go to , — 
Am I the master here, or you ? go to. 

I You’ll not endure him ! — God shall mend my soul— 
You’U make a mutiny among my guests 1 
You wdl set cock-a-hoop! you’ll be the man! 

Tyh Why, uncle, ’tis a shame. 

Cap. Go to, go to, 

You are a saucy boy : — Is *t so, indeed ? — 

This trick may chance to scath you , — I know w hat. 
You must contrary me! marry, ’tis time — 

AYell said, my hearts You are a priiicox ; go 
Be quiet, or — More light, more light, for shame !— 
I ’ll make you quiet ; What !— Cheerly, my hearts. 
0]fh, Patience perforce with wilful choler meet- 
iiig, 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
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I will withdraw : but this intrusion shall, ’ 

Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. \Esit, 
Bom If I profane with my unworthy hand 

[5b JtJL. 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, — 

My lips, two blushing pilgnms, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
Juh Ghood pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much, 

Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 

For saints have hands that pilgrims hands do touch. 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss 
Bom. Have not samts lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ajf pilgrim, bps that they must use m 
prayer. 

Bom. 0 then, dear saint, let bps do what hands 
do; 

They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to de- 
spair. 

Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for pray- 
ers* sake. 

Bom. Then move not, while my prayer’s elltct 
I take. 

Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purg’d 

[Kiesin^ her. 

Jul. Then have my lips the sm that they have 
took. 

Bom. Sin from my bps ? 0 tresj)as8 sweetly 
urg’d! 

Give me my sin again. 

Jul. You kiss by the book. 

Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with 
you. 

Bom. What is her mother ? 

Nurse. Marry, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 

And a good lady, aud a wise, and virtuous : 

I nurs’d her daughter, that you talk’d withal ; 

I tell you, — he, that can lay hold of her. 

Shall have the chinks. 

Bom. la she a Oapulet ? 

0 dear account ! my bfe is my foe’s debt. 

Ben, Away, begone ; the sport is at the best. 
Bom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 

Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone ; 




We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. 

Is it e’en so P Why, then I thank you all ; 

I thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night •— 

More torches here I — Come on, then let’s to bed. 

Ah, sirrah, [7b 2nd Cap.] by my fay, it waxes 
late; 

I *11 to my rest. [Exeunt all but Jul. and N ubsb. 
Jul. Come hither, nurse : What is yon gentle- 
man? 

Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio, | 

Jul, What *8 he, that now is going out of door ? 
Nurse, Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul, What’s he, that follows there, that would 
not dance ? 

Nurse I know not. 

Jul Go, ask his name : — if he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurse His name is Borneo, and a Montague; 

The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love sprung from my only bate I 
Too early seen unknown, aud known too late 1 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy 
Nurse What *8 this ? what ’s tins ? 

Jul. A rh^me I Icaru’d even now 

Of one I danc’d withal [One calls ivitkin, J uliofc. 

Nurse. Anon, anon — 

Como, let ’s away , the strangers all are gone. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Chorus 

Now old desire doth in his dcatli-bed be. 

And young affection gapes to be his heir ; 

That fair, which love groan’d for, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair. 

Now Borneo is belov’d, and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 

But to his foe suppos’d he must complain. 

And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks: 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 

And she has much m love, her means much less 
To meet her new-beloved any where ; 

; But passion lends them power, time means Id meet, 

• Temp’rmg extremities with extreme sweet [Exit. 
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SCENE I. — An open Place, adjoining Capulet’s This field-bed is too cold for mo to sleep : 

Garden, i; Come, shall we go ? 

Pen Go, then ; for ’tis in vam 

Enter ItOMEO : means not to be found 

Pom Can T go forw^ard, wlicn my heart is here? ! {^Eaemi 

! Turn back, dull eartl), and find thy centre out 

1 [//<? climbs the Wall, and leaps doion within it ; SCENE II. — Capiilet’s Garden, 


Enter Benyolio, and Meecuiio 

Ben Romeo ! my cousin Romeo * ! 

Mer He is wise ; 

And, on my life, hath stolen him home to bed 
Ben He ran this way, and leap’d this orchard 
wall 

Call, good Mercutio 

Mer Hay, I ’ll conjure too — 

Romeo ! humours ^ madman * passion • lover ^ 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh, 

Sjieak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied , 

Cry but — Ah mo’ couple but — love and do\e , 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word. 

One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
Young Adam Cupul, he that shot so turn. 

When king Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid — 

He heareth not, stirreth not, he moveth not , 

The ape is dead, and I must conjure him — 

I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes, 

By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 

By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, 

That in thy likeness thou appear to us 

Ben An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger liim 
Mer This cannot anger him, ’twould anger 
him 

To raise a spirit m his mistress’ circle 
Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 
Till she had laid it, and conjur’d it down , 

That were some spite : my invocation 
Is fair and honest, and, in his mistress’ name, 

I conjure only but to raise up him 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himself among those 
trees, 

To be consorted with the humorous night 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark 

Mer, If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he sit under a medlar tree, 

And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit, 

As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone.-^ 
Romeo, good night I *11 to my truckle-bed ; 


Enter Romeo. 

Pom, He jests at scars, that never felt a wound — 
[JuL appears above, at a window. 
But, soft’ what light through yonder window 
breaks ’ 

It IS the east, ond Juliet is the sun ’ — 

Arise, fair sun, and kill tlie envious moon, 

Who 19 already sick and pale with grief. 

That thou her maul art far more fair than she 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 

Her \ estal hvery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it , cast it off, — 

It IS my lady , 0, it is my love • 

0, tliat she know she were 1 — 

Slie spiaiks, j et she says nothing , "What of that P 
Ho»* eye discourses, I will answer it. — 

I am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks : 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return 
What if her eyes were there, they m her head ? 
Tlie brightness of her cheek would shame tho«e 
stars, 

As daylight doth a lamp , her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and thmk it were not night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her band 1 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 

That I might touch that cheek * 

Jill Ah me ’ 

Pom She speaks 

O, speak again, bright angel ’ for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 

As 18 a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond’ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul, 0 Romeo, Romeo’ wherefore art thou 
Romeo? 

I Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
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Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my lovo, | 

And I ’D no longer be a Capulet j 

Rom Siiall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? j 

[^AsiJe 

Jul, ’Tis but thy name, that is my enemy , — 
Thou art thyself though, not a Montague j 

What’s Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, bo some other name * 
What ’s m a name ? that which we call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet , 

So Borneo would, were he not Borneo call’d, 

Betain that dear perfection which he owes. 

Without that title . — Borneo, doff thy name ; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee. 

Take all myself. 

Rom, I take thee at thy word 

Call me but love, and I ’ll be new bapti/.ed , 
Henceforth I never will be Borneo 

Jul What man art thou, tliat, thus bescreen’d 
m night, 

So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom By a name 

I know not how to tell thee wlio I am 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 

Because it is an enemy to thee , 

Had I it written, I would tear the woul 
Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a bundled 
words 

Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound , 
Art thou not Borneo, and a IMont.igiic ? 

Rom Neither, fair saint, if cither thee dislike 
Jul How cam’st thou hither, tell me ^ and 
wherefore ? 

The orchard walls are high, and liard to climb , 

And tj^e place death, considering who thou art, 

Tf any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom With love’s light wings did I o’er-pcrch 
these walls ; 

For stony limits cannot hold love out . 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt , 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me 

Jul If they do see thee, they will murder thee 
Rom Alack ! tliere lies more penl m thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords , look thou but swmet. 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world, they saw thee 
here 

Rom. I have night’s cloak to bide mo from their 
sight ; 

And, but thou lovo me, lei them find mo here; 

life were better ended by their hate, 

Thau death prorogued, wanting of thy lovo. 
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Jul By whose direction found’ st thou out this 
place P 

Rom By love, who first did prompt me to in- ‘ 
quire , 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot , yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the furthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise 

Jul Thou know’st, the mask of night is on my 
face , 

Else would a maiden blush bcpairit my cheek. 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
AVhai 1 have spoke. But farew’dl compliment! 

Dost tliou love me ? I know^, thou wnlt say — Ay ; 

And I will take thy w^oid yet, if thou swmar’st 
Thou may’st pro\e false, at lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jo\c laiiglis O, gentle Borneo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully * 

Or if tliou think’st I am too quickly won. 

I’ll fiown, and bo per\er8e, and say thee nay, 

8o thou wilt woo , but, eDe, not for the world 
In tiuth, fair Montigiie, I am too fond, 

And theiefoie tliou may’st think my ’haviour light* 
But trust mo, gentleman, T ’ll pro\c more truo 
Than tliose tliat ha\c moie cunning to be strange. 

I should have been moie stiange, I must confess. 

But that tliou over-heard’st, ere I was ’ware, 

My truv^ lo\e’s passion therefore pardon mo, 

And not impute this yielding to light love. 

Which the dark night hath so discovered 

Rom Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, * 
That tips with silver all those fi uit-treo tops, — 

Jul O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon 

That montlily changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable 
Rom What shall I swear by ? 

Jul Do not swTar at all , | 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self. 

Which IS the god of my idolatry. 

And I ’ll believe thee 

Rom If my heart’s dear love— 

Jul Well, do not swear although I joy in thee 
I have no joy of this contract to-night • 

It 18 too rash, too unad vis’d, too sudden , 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 

Ere one can say — It lightens Sweet, good night ! 
This bud of lov^e, by summer’s ripening bieath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet 
Good night, good night 1 as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast. 

Rom. 0, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 









Mom^ The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for 
^ roineJ? 

Jiti I gave thee mine before thou did’et request 
it: 

And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom Would’st thou withdraw it P for what puiv 
pose, lore P 

JuL But to be frank, and give it thee again. 

And yet I wish but for the thing I have . 

My bounty is a^ boundless as the sea, 

My lore as deep ; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite 

[Nurse calls mthin 

I hear some noise within ; Dear love, adieu ! 

Anon, good nurse * — Sweet Montague, bo true 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [Rxit 

Rom O blessed blessed night ! I am afcard. 
Being m night, all this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial 

Re-enter Juliet, above 

Jul. Three words, dear Eomeo, and good night, 
indeed 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send mo word to-morrow. 

By one that T ’ll procure to come to tliee, 

Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite , 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I ’ll lay, 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world ; 

! Nurse [ Within ] Madam 

Jt//. I come, anon — But if thou mean’st not 
well, 

I do beseech thee, — 

Nurse. [ Within ] Madam. 

Jul. By and by I come — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my gnef 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thnve my soul, — 

Jul A thousand times good night ! {Exit. 

Rom. A thousand times the w'orse, to want thy 
light. — 

I<ove goes toward love, as school-boys from their 
books ; 

But love from love, toward school with heavy looks 

{Retiring slowly 

Re-enter Juliet, above, 

♦ 

JW, latisi;! lloftieo, Hstl— 0, for a falconer’s 

To loiB taaael-geotio hack agom ! 

and may L 
^Klae trould I tear the care where echo lies. 


And make her airy tongue more hoarse than joune I 
With repetition of my Borneo’s name. I 

Rom. It IS my soul, that calls upon my name s 
How silvor-Bweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, j 
Dike softest music to attending ears ! 

Jul. Eomeo ! 

Rom. My sweet I 

Jul. At what o’clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Rom. At the hour of nme. 

Jul I will not fail ; ’tis twenty years till then. 

I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom Let me stand here till thou rememberH. 
Jul I shall forget, to have thee still stand there> 
Eemcmb’rmg how I love thy company, 

Rom And I ’ll still stay, to have thee stiU forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul ’Tis almost mornmg, I would have thee 
gone 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird ; 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted g 3 rve 8 , 

And with a silk thread plucks it back agam, 

So loving-jealous of lus liberty. 

Rom I would, I were thy bird. 

Jul Sweet, 80 would 1 1 

Yet 1 should kill thee with much cherishing. 

Good night, good night* parting is such sweet 
j sorrow, 

I That I shall say — good night, till it be morrow. 

{ExU. 

Fom. Sleep dwell upon tbme eyes, peace in thy 
breast * — 

’Would I \^ere sleep and peace, so sweet to rest 1 
Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell ; 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. £ExiL 

sciips HI — Friar Laurence’s Cell. 

Enter Fbtar Laurekcb, mth a Basket. 

Fn The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning 
night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of 
light ; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path-way, made by Titan’s 
wheels ; 

Now ere the sun advance his burmng eye, 

The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to diy, 

I must up-fiU this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful wqeds, and precious-juiced flowers 
The earth, that *8 nature’s mother, is her tomb i 
What is h^er burying grave, that is her womb ; 
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And from ber womb children of divers kind 1 

We sucking on her natural bosom find ; j 

Many for many virtues excellent, j 

None but for some, and yet all different. | 

0, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies \ 

I In herbs, plants, stones, and their true viinilities . | 

j For nought so vile that on the earth detli live, i 
But to the earth some special good doth give , I 
Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair use, | 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse j 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied , | 

And vice sometime ’s by action dignihed | 

Within the infant rind of this small flower i 

i Poison hath residence, and nied’cine powei i 

For this, being smelt, with that pait cheers each ; 

part , ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses wuth the heart, : 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man as well as hoibs, giace, and rude will , 

' And, where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant 

Entei Eomlo 

Rom Good morrow^, father ^ 

Rn Rcnedicite ' 

What early tongue so sweet salutetli me ? — > 

Young son, it argues a distemper’d head, 

So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed 
Car keeps his watch m every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will nevi'r lie , 

But where unbruised youth with uiistiiird biairi 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth 
reign : 

Therefore thy eailmess doth me assuie, 

Thou art up-rous’d by some distcmp’rature , 

Or if not so, then hero I hit it right — 

Our Romeo hath not been m bed to-uight 
Rom That last is true, the sweeter rest was 
mine. 

I God pardon sin ! wast thou wnth Rosaline 
Rom With Rosaline, my ghostly flither ? no , 

I have forgot that name, and that name’s woe 
Fn. That ’s my good son . But where hast thou 
been then ? 

Rom 1 11 tell tliee, ere thou ask it me again. 

I have been feasting with mine enemy , 

Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me, 

That *8 by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Witnin thy help and holy physic lies : 

I bear no hatred, blessed man ; for, lo, 

My intercession likewise steads my foe. 

Fri Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift ; 
j Riddling confession finds but nddling shrift. 
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Rom. Then plainly know, my hearths dear love ir 
set, 

On the fair daughter of rich Capuldl : 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mme ; 

And all combin’d, save what thou must combind 
By holy marriage : When, and where, and how, 

Wo met, we woo’d, and made exchange of vow, 

I ’ll tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray, 

That thou consent to marry us this day. 

Fn Holy Saint Fiancis ’ what a change is here 
Is Rosaline, w horn thou didst love so dear, 

Bo soon forsaken ? young rnoa’s love then lies 

Not truly iii their hearts, hut m their eyes 

Jesu Maria ' what a deal of brine 

Jliith w^ash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline I j 

How much salt water thrown away in waste. 

To season love, that of it doth not taste ^ 

The suii not yet thy sighs fiom lieaven clears, 

I Ttiy old giMans ring yet m my ancient eais; | 

] Lo, lu'ie upon tliy cheek the stam doth sit 
< Of an old tear that is not wash’d olF yet * 

I If e’er tliou wast thyself, and these woes tliiiie, j 

I Thou and these woes vveie all lor Rosaliiio , I 

J And ait thou chang’d? piououiice this sentence i 
j then — j 

\ Women may t*ill, when there ’s no strengt^.i in ^ 

i iiu n , 

Rom Thou chuld’st me oft for loving Rosaliue. ' 
F) I For doling, not for loving, pupil mine. j 
Rom And bad’st mo bury love ] 

V)i Not in a grave, | 

To lay one iii, another out to hare | 

Rom I pray thee, cliido not she, whom I love 
now, 

Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow ; 

The other did not so. 

Fi i O, sh(‘ knew well, 

I Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell, 
j But come, young waverer, como go with rue, 

I In one respect I ’ll thy assistant be , 

I I For this alliance may so happy prove. 

To turn your households* rancour to pure love. 

Rom O, lot us hence , I stand on sudden haste. 
Fri Wisely, and slow; They stumble, that riui • 
fiist. IFxemL 

SCENE lY.—A Street. 

Fnter Benvolio md Meeoutio. 

Mer* Where the devil should this Romeo be P— 
Came he not home to-night ? 

Ben. Not to his father's; I spoke vritb his 
man. 
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Mer, All, that same pale hard-hearted wench, 

^ that Rosaline, 

Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

!Ben, Tybalt, the kinsman of old Capulet, 

Hath sent a letter to his father’s house 
Mer. A challenge, on my life 
JBen, Romeo will answer it 
Mer. Any nan, that can write, may answer a 
letter. 

Sen, Nay, he will answer the letter’s master, 
^ow he dares, being dared 

Mer Alas poor Romeo, he is already dead^ : 
stabbed with a white weneh’s black eye, shot : 
thorough the car wuth a love song, the \cy'^ pm of 
liis heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’h butt shaft, j 
And IS he a man to encounter Tybalt ? j 

Ben Why, what IS Tybalt ? 

Mer. More than prince of cats, I can tell you 
0 , he IS the courageous captain of compliments 
He fights as you sing prick-song, kee[)s time, dis- 
tance, and proportion, lesis mo his minim rest, 
one, two, and the third m your bosom the very 
butcher of a silk button, a duellist, a diulli&t, a 
gentleman of the very fir^t house, — of the hist and 
second cause Ah, the immoital passado ^ tin* 
punto reverse ’ the ha} ’ — 

Ben The what? 

Mer The pox of such aritick, lisping, aflecting 
fantasticocs , these new tuners of accents ’ — “ By 
Jesu, a very good blade’ — a ^c^} tall man’ — a veiy 
good whore ’ ” — AVhy, is not this a lamentable 
tiling, grandsire,^® tliut we should be thus afflicti'd 
with these strange flies, these fashion-mongers, 
Xhiim pardonnez-moifs,^^ who stand so much on the 
new form, that they cannot sit at ease on the old 
bench ? O, their bans, their bans ' 

Enter Romeo 

Ben T^ 're comes Romeo, here comes Romeo 
Mo Without his roe, like a dried herring — O 
flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified ’ — Now is he for 
the numbeis that Petrarch flowed in Lauia, to 
his lady was but a hitchen-wench , — marr} , she had 
a better love to bc-rhyme her Dido, a dow dy , 
Cleopatra, a gipsy , Helen and Hero, hildings and 
narlots ; Thisbe, a grey eye or so,"*^ but not to the 
‘ purpose. — Signior Romeo, bon jdxir ' there 's a 
French salutation to your French slop^’ You 
gave ns the counterfeit fairly last night. 

Bom. Gkiod morrow to you both What coun- 
terfeit did I give you P 

Mer The slip, sir, the slip; Can you not con- 
ceive P 


Bom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was 
great ; and, in such a case as mine, a man may 
strain courtesy 

Mer. That ’s as much as to say — such a case os 
yours constrains a man to bow m the hams. 

Bom Meaning — to couit’sy 
Mer Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Rom A most courteous exposition 
Mer Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy 
Rom Pink for flower. 

Mer Right i 

Rom Why, then is my pump well flow^ered. 

Mer Well said Follow me this jest now', till 
thou hast worn out thy pump, that, when the 
single solo of it is worn, the jest may remain, after 
the wearing, solely singular 

Rom O single-soled jest, solely singular for the 
singleness ’ 

Mer Come between us, good Benvolio ; my wits 
fell 

Rom Sw itch and spurs, sw'itch and spurs ; or I ’ll 
cry a matih 

Mer Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, 

1 hue done, for thou hast more of the wild- 
goose in one of thy wits, than, I am sure, I have 
111 my whole five Was I with you there for the 
goose ? 

Rom Thou w ast never with me for any thing, 
when thou wast not there for the goose ? 

Mer I will bite thee by the car for that jest. 
Rom Nay, good goose, bite not. 

Mer Tliy wit is a very bitter sw^eeting, it is a 
most sharp sauce 

Rom And is it not well served in to a sweet 

goosc ? 

Mer O, heie’s a wit of chevcrel, that stretches 
fi 0111 an mcli narrow to an ell broad 1 

Rom 1 stietcdi it out for that word — broad: 
which added to the goose, proves thee far and wide 
cl broad goosc 

Mer Why, is not this better now than groaning 
for love ? now art tliou sociable, now art thou Ro- 
meo , now art thou what thou art, by art as well 
as by nature for this driveling love is like a great 
natuial, that runs lolling up and down to hide hip 
bauble m a bole 

Ben Stop there, stop there. 

Mer Thou desirest me to stop m my tale againsi 
the hair. 

; Ben. Tliou w'ould’st else have made thy tale 
large. 

Mer. O, thou art deceived, I would have made 
it short : for I was come to the whole depth of my 
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tale : and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument 
\ no longer. 

Rom. Here ’s goodly geer 1 

JEnter NunsB and Petbe, 

Mer. A sail, a sail, a sail ! 

JSen. Two, two j a shirt, and a smock. 

Nv/ne. Peter! 

^eier. Anon? 

Nwr$e. My fan, Peter. 

Mer. Pr’ytheo, do, good Peter, to hide her'^face , 
for her fan’s the fairer of the two. 
j Nurse God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 

Nurse. Is it good den ? 

Mer ’Tis no less, I tell you ; for the bawdy hand 
of the dial is now upon the pnck of noon 

Nurse. Out upon you ! what a man are you ? 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made 
himself to mar. 

Nurse. By my troth, it is well said , — For him- 
self to mar, quoth ’a ? — Gentlemen, can any of you 
tell mo where I may find the young Eomeo ? 

Rom. I can tell you , but young Borneo will be 
older when you have found him, than ho was when 
you sought him ; I am the youngest of that name, 
for ’fault of a worse. 

Nurse. You say well. 

Mer. Tea, is the worst well ? very well took, i’ 
faith ; wisely, wisely. 

Nurse. If you be ho, sir, I desire some confidence 
with you. 

Ben. She will indite him to some supper. 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd 1 So ho ! 

Rom. What hast thou found ? 

Mer. No hare, sir ; unless a hare, sir, in a leu- 
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An old hare hoar, 

And an old hare hoar, 

Is very good meat in lent 
But a hare that is hoar, 

Is too much for a score. 

When it hoars ere it be spent — 

Borneo, will you come to your father’s P we ’ll to 
dinner thither. 

Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewell, ancient lady; farewell, lady, 
lady, lady. [Exeunt Meb. and Bek. 
Nu^e. Marry, ferewell 1 — ^I pray you, sir, what 
saucy merchant was this, that was so full of has 
ropery P 

Rom, A gentlemiDa, that loves to bear 


himself talk ; and will speak more in a minute, than 
he will stand to in a month. 

Nurse. An *a speak anything against me, I 
take him down an *a were lustier than he is, and 
twenty such Jacks ; and if I cannot, I *11 find those 
that shall. Scurvy knave 1 I am none of his fiirt- 
gills ; I am none of his skains-mates — And thou 
must stand by too, and suffer every knave to use me 
at his pleasure ? 

Ret I saw no man use you at his pleasure *, if I 
had, my weapon should quickly have been out, I 
warrant you . I dare draw as soon as another man, [ 
if I see occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on 1 
my Bide. 

Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vexed, that 
every part about me quivers. Scurvy knave! — 
Pray you, sir, a word: and as I told you, my 
young lady bade me inquire you out ; what she . 
bade me say, I will keep to myself : but first let j 
me tell ye, if yo should lead her into a fool’s | ( 
paradise, as they say, it were a very gross kind | j 
of behaviour, as they say • for the gentlewoman is ! 
young, and, therefore, if you should deal double | 
with her, truly, it were an ill thing to be offered to < 
any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing. 1 

Rom Nurse, commend me to thy lady and mis- 
tress I protest unto thee, — 

Nurse. Good heart ’ and, i’ faith, I will toll her 
as much Lord, lord, she will be a joyful woman. 

Rom What wilt thou tell her, nurse P thou dost 
not mark mo 

Nurse. I will tell her, sir, — that you do protest ; 
which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike ofibr. 

Bom. Bid her devise some means to come to 
shnft 
This afternoon ; 

And there she shall at friar Laurence’ cell 
Be shriv’d, and married Here is for thy pains. 

Nurse. No, truly, sir; not a penny 

Rom Go to ; I say, you shall. 

Nurse. This afternoon, sirP well, she shall be 
there. 

Rom. And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey- 
wall: 

Witbin this hour my man shall be with thee ; 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair ; 
Which to the Higb top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convo/ m the secret night. 

Farewell 1 — Be trusty, and I ’ll quit thy pains. 
Farewell 1 — Commend me to thy mistress. 

Nurse. Now God in heaven bless thee!— Haik 
you, sir. 

Rom. What say’st thou, my dear nurse P ! 
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Nwr 96 . la your roan secret ? Did you ne’er heox* \ , Jul Now, good sweet nurse, ~0 \ordl *^^5 


say— 

IVo may keep counsel, putting one away ? 

jRom. I warrant tkee ; roy roan ’a as true as steel. 
Nurse, Well, sir; roy mistress is the sweetest 
lady — Lord, lord! — when ’twaa a little prating 
thing, — O, — there’s a nobleman in town, one 
Paris, that would fain lay knife aboard , but she, 
good soul, had as lie\e see a toad, a very toad, as 
, see him I anger her sometimes, and tell her that 
1 Paris is the properer man , but, I ’ll warrant you, 

I when I say so, she looks as pale as any clout m 
I the varsal world. Doth not rosemary and llonieo 
begin both with a letter ? 

Bom Ay, nurse ; What of that ? both with an P 
Nurse Ah, mocker^ that ’s the dog’s name 11 
is for the dog No , I know it begins with some 
other letter • and she hath the prettiest sententious 
i of it, of you and rosemary, that it would do you 
good to hear it. 

Bom Commend me to thy lady. 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand tunes — Peter ! 

Fet Anon ? 

' Nurse Peter, take iny fan, and go before, 

[Baeunt 

SCENE V — Capiilct’s Garden 

. 

[ JEnter Juliet 

Jul The clock struck nine, when I did send the 
nurse , 

In half an hour she promis’d to return 
Perchance, she cannot meet him — that ’s not so — 
O, she IS lame ^ love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ton times faster glide than the sun’s 
beams, ^ 

Driving back shadows over lownng hills 
Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love. 

And therefore hath the wmd-swift Cupid w mgs 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day’s journey ; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours, — yet she is not come 
Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 
She’d be as swift in motion as a ball ; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to roe i 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead, 

Bnter Nubse and Petbb. 

O God, she cjomea !— O honey nurse, what nevis ? 
Hast thou met with him ? Send thy roan away. 
Nuree^ Peter, atav at the gate. [MpU Pet 


look’st thou sad P * j 

Though news be sad, yet toll them merrily ; I 

If good, thou sham’st the music of sweet news I 

By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

Nurse I am aweary, give me leave awhile - ! 

Pie, bow my bones ache ^ What a jaunt have 1 . 
had! 

Jul I would, thou hadst my bones, and I thy 1 
news * ^ 

I Nay, come, I prav thee, speak good, good nurse, 

; speak 

Nurse Jesu, What haste p can you not stay 
I awliile ? ; 

! Do you not see, that I am out of breath ? 

Jul How art thou out of breath, when thou hast 
breath 

To say to me — that thou art out of breath ? 

The excuse, that thou dost make m this delay 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

: Is thy news good, or bad? answer to that; 

; Say either, and I ’ll stay the circumstance; 

: Let me be satisfied, Is ’t good or bad ? 

Nurse, Well, you have made a simple choice; 
you know not how to choose a man. Borneo! no, 
not he , though his face be better than any man’s, ' 
yet his leg excels all men’s , and for a hand, and a 
; foot, and a body, — thougli the}^ be not to be talked | 
i; on, yet they are past compare . He is not the flower j 
of courtesy, — but, I’ll warrant bim, as gentle as a | 
lamb — Go thy ways, wench , serve God. — What, 

I have you dined at borne ? 

Jul No, no * But all thm did I know before; 

I What says he of our marriage P what of that ? 

Nurse Lord, how my head aches ! what a head 
have I ? 

It beats as it would fall m twenty pieces . 

My back o’ t’ other side,— 0, my back, my back ! — 
Beshrew your heart, for sending me about. 

To catch my death with jaunting up and down ^ 

Jul I’faith, I am sorry that thou art not well . 
Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me what says my 
love ? 

Nurse Your love says like an honest gentleman. 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, 

And, I warrant, a virtuous Where is your mo- 
ther? 

Jul. Where is my mother ? — why, she is withm : 
Where should she bo? How oddly thou reply’st! - 
: ^ Your love says like an houest gentlemto,— - 
Where ^s your mother ?” 

Nurse 0, God’s lady dear I 

Are you so hot ? Marry, come up, I trow ; 

m 
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Is tWs the poultice for my aching bones f 
Henceforward do ydur messages yourself. 

Juh Here’s such a coil; — Come, what says 
Borneo? 

Nurse, Have you got leave to go to shnfb to- 
day? 

Jul, I have. 

Nurse Then hie you hence to friar Laurence* 
cell, 

There stays a husband to mahe you a wife : 

Now comes the wanton blood up m your cheeks, 
They *11 be in scarlet straight at any news 
Hie you to church ; I must another w ay, 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird’s nest soon, when it is dark : 

I am the drudge, and toil in your delight , 

But you shall bear the burden soon at night 
Go, I *11 to dinner ; hie you to the cell. 

Jul, Hie to high fortune! — honest nurse, fare- 
well. [^Exeunt 

SCENE VI . — Frtar Laurence’s Cell, 

Enter Enar Laiteence and Eomeo. 

Eri So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
ITiat after-hours with sorrow chide us not ^ 

Eom Amen, amen ^ but come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight • 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words. 
Then love-devouring death do wliat he dare. 

It is enough I may but call her mine 
jPW. These violent delights have violent ends, 


\ 


And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest hone;^ 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite : 

Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so ; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. , 

Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady — O, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flmt: 

A lover may bestride the gossamers 
That idle m the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall , so light is vanity. 

Jul Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

Fr%, Borneo shall thank thee, daughter, for us 
both. 

Jul, As much to him, else are his thanks too 
much. 

Bom Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Jul Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament . 

They are but beggars that can count their worth , 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 

I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth 

Fri Come, come with mo, and we will make 
short work , 

Eor, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. [^Exeunt. 
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SCENE I . — A public Flace, 

Enter Meeoutio, Bbnvolto, Page, and Servants. 

Ben, I pray thee, good Mercutio, Iota's retire ; 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 

An4, if we meet, we shall not ’scape a brawl ; 

Per now, these hot-days, is the mad blood stirring. 

Mer, Thou art like one of those fellows, that, 
when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me 
his sword jupon the table, and says, “ God send me 
no need of thee!” and, by the operation of the 
second cup, draws it oi^ the drawer, when, indee*^ 
there is no need, 

Ben. Am I like such a fellow P 


Mer Como, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy 
mood as any m Italy; and as soon moved to be 
moody, and as soon moody to be moved. 

Beh And what to ? 

Mer, Nay, an there were two such, we should 
have none shortly, for one would kdl the other. 
Thou ^ why thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath 
a hair mose, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou 
hast. Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking 
nuts, having no other reason but because thou hast 
hazel eyes ; What eye, but such an eye, would spy 
out such a quarrel ? Thy head is as full of quarrels, 
as an egg is full of meat ; and yet thy head hath 
been beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling. 
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Tliou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in 
the street, because he hath wakened thy dog that 
l^ith lain asleep in the sun. Didst thou not 
out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before 
Easter ? with another, for tying his new shoes with 
old ribband? and yet thou wilt tutor me from quar- 
relling ! 

Ben An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, 
any man should buy the fee-simple of my life for 
an hour and-a-quarter. 

1 Mer, The fee-simple ? 0 simple ! 

Enter Tybaxt, and Others 

Ben By my head, here come the Capiilets. 

Mer, By my heel, I care not 

Tyb, Follow mo close, for I will speak to them — 
Gentlemen, good den a word with one of you 

Mer And but one word ith one of us ? Couple 
it with something , make it a word and a blow 

Tyh You will find me apt enough to that, sir, 
if you will give me occasion. 

Mer. Could you not take some occasion w ithout 
giving ? 

Tyh Mercutio, thou consortest with Romeo, — 

Mer Consort ^ what, dost thou make us min- 
j ^ strels ? an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear 
j nothing but discords here ’s my fiddlestick, hero ’s 
I that shau jiake you dance ’Zounds, consort ! 

Ben. W e talk hero m the public haunt of men . 
Either w ithdraw into some private place, 

Or reason coldly of your grievances. 

Or else depart ; here all eyes gaze on us 

Mer. Men’s eyes were made to look, and let 
them gaze , 

I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, I 
Enter EomEo 

Tyh. Well, peace be with you, sir^ here comes 
my man. 

Mer. But 1 ’ll be hanged, sir, if ho wear your 
livery • 

Marry, go before to field, he ’ll be your follower , 
Your worship, m that sense, may call him — man 

Tyh. Borneo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 
1 No better term than this — Thou art a villain 
1 Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertammg rage 
To such a greeting ; — Villain am I none ; 

Therefore farewell ; I see, thou know’st me not. 

Tyh. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me ; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. I do protest, I never injur’d thee ; 

But love thee better than thou canst devise, 


Till thou shalt know the reason of my love : 

And so, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own, — be satisfied. 

Mer. 0 calm, dishonourable, vile submission! 

A. la sioccata carries it away \JBraw$. 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, wiU you walk ? 

Tyh. What would’ st thou have with me ? 

Mer Good king of cats, nothing, but one of 
; your nine lives , that I mean to make bold withal, 

/ and, as you shall use me hereafter, dry-beat the rest 
I of the eight Will you pluck your sword out of 
: his pilcher by the ears ?^ make haste, lest mine be 
about your ears ere it be out. 

Tyh I am for you. [Drawing 

Bom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up 
J Mer. Come, sir, your passado [They fight. 

I Bom Draw, Benvoho , 

^ Beat down their weapons — Gentlemen, for shame 
^ Forbear this outrage , — Tybalt — Mercutio — 

The prince expressly hath forbid this bandying 
J In Verona streets — hold, Tybalt , — good Mercutk. 

^ [Exeunt Tyb. and hie Bartizans. 

\ Mer I am hurt , — ► 

^ A plague o’ both the houses I — I am sped 
I Is ho gone, and hath nothing ? 
j Ben What, art thou hurt P 

j Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch; marry, ’tis 

I enough — 

J Where is my page ? — go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

I [Exit Page 

I Rom Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much. 

I Mer No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide 

\ as a church door , but ’tis enough, ’twill serve ; ask 

I for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave 
man I am peppered, I warrant, for this world ; — 
A plague o’ both your houses ! — ’Zounds, a dog, a 
rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch a man to death I a 
I braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights by the book 
; of arithmetic ’ — Why, the devil, came you between 
: iis ? I was huit under your arm. 

Bom I thought all for the best. 

Mer Help mo into some house, Benvoho, 

; Or I shall faint — A plague o’ both your houses ! 
They have made worm’s meat of me ; 

I have it, and soundly too. — Your houses! 

[Exeunt Meb emd Bffif 
Bom. This gentleman, the jjlHnce’s near ally, 

: My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf ; my reputation stain’d 
With Tybalt’s slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kmsman — O sweet Juliet, 

; Thy beauty hath made me efieminate, 

I And in my temper soften’d valour’s steeL 
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Re-enter BEinroi<to. | 

Ben, 0 BoiSi^, Borneo, brave Meroutio’s dead ; i 
laat gallant spirit hath aspir’d the clouds, | 

Whi^ too untimely here id scorn the earth. | 
Rom, This day’s black fate on more days doth | 
depend ; j 

This but begins the woe, others must end. | 

Re-enter Tybalt. | 

Ben, Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. | 
Rom Alive ! in triumph I and Mercutio slam ! \ 

Away to heaven, respective lemty, | 

And fire-ey’d fury be my conduct now ! — | 

Now, Tybalt, take the “villain” back again, | 

That late thou gav’st me ; for Morcutio’s soul j 
Is but a little way above our heads, | 

Staying for thine to keep him company ; | 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him \ 
Tyh, Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him 
here, | 

Shalt with him hence. | 

Bom, This shall determine that I 

l^TheyJlght, TxJi, falls, | 
Ben Borneo, away, be gone > \ 

The citizens are up, and Tybalt slam . — \ 

Stand not amaz’d: — the prmce will doom thee \ 
death, I 

If thou art taken . — ^hence ! — bo gone away 1 | 

Bom, O ! 1 am fortune’s fool ’ i 

Ben, * Why dost thou stjiy ? | 

IBxU Rom | 

JEnier Citizens, ^c, 

Ckt, Which way ran he, that kill’d Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he ? 

Ben There lies that Tybalt 

1st at. Up, sir, go with me; 

I charge thee in the prince’s name, obey. 

Bnter Prince, attended, Montaguk, Capulbt, 
ihe%r Wives, and Others. 

Brin, Where are the vile beginners of this fray P 
Ben, O noble pnnce, I can discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 

There lies the man, slain by young Borneo, 

That slew thy kmsxiitn, brave Mercutio. 

La, Cap. Tybalt, my cousm! — 0 my brother’s ! 
child! 

Unhappy sight I eh the blood is spill’d 
Of my dear kinsman !-^Prinoe, as thou art true, 

For blood of ours, sbed blood of Montague*—^ 

O Cousin, cousm I , v ^ ^ 
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Brin^ BenvoUo, who began this bloody fray f 
Ben, l^bfllt, here slain, whom Borneo’s hand 
» did slay ; 

Borneo that spoke him fair, bado bim bethink 
How nice the quarrel*^ was, and urg’d withal 
Your high displeasure ; — All this — uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 
bow’d, — 

Could not take truce with the imruly spleen 
Of Tybalt doaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast; 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 

And, w lili a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Betorts it Borneo he cries aloud, 

“Hold, friends! friends, part !” and, swifter than 
hiB tongue, 

His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 

And ’twixt them rushes ; underneath whose arm 
An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled . 

But by-and-by comes back to Borneo, 

Who had but newly entertain’d revenge, 

And to ’t they go like lightning , for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout Tybalt slain » 
And, as he fell, did Borneo turn and fly : 

This IS the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La Cap. He is a kinsman to the Montague, 
Aifeeixon makes him false, ho speaks not true : 

Some twenty of them fought in this black strife, 

And all those twenty could but kill one life . 

I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give ; 
Borneo slew Tybalt, Borneo must not hve 
Brin Borneo slew him, he slew Mercutio ; 

Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 
Mon, Not Borneo, prince, ho was Mercutio’* 
friend , 

His fault concludes but, w^hat the law should end, 
The hfe of Tybalt 

Brin. And, for that oftence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence : 

I have an interest m your hates’ proceedmg, 

My blood for your rude brawls doth he a bleeding ; | 
But I ’ll amerce you with so strong a fine. 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine : 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers, shall purchase out abuses, " 
Therefore use none t let Borneo hence in haste, 

Else, when he’s found, that hour is his kst. 

Bear hence this body, and attend our will : 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill 
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SCENE II. — A Room in Capulet’s House. | 

Entei Juliet > 

Jul. Ghallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus* mansion, such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 

And bring m cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night 
That run-away*a eyes may wink; and Borneo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd of, and unseen !— 
Lovers can see to do their amorous ntes 
By their own beauties : or, if love be blind. 

It best agrees with night. — Come, civil night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, all m black. 

And learn mo how to lose a winning match. 

Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods 
Hood my unmann’d blood batmg in my cheeks, 

With thy black mantle ; till strange love, gro%vn \ 
bold, I 

Think true love acted, simple modesty. 

Come, night! — Come, Borneo I come, thou day in 
night 1 

Por thou wilt lie upon the wmgs of night 
“Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back — 

Come, gentle night, come, ioymg, black-browM i 
night, ; 

Give me my Romeo . and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night. 

And pay no worship to the garish sun — 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possess’d it, and, though I am sold. 

Not yet enjoyed : So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before some festival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurse, 

JEnier Nuesb, with Cords. 

And she brings news ; and every tongue, that speaks 
But Borneo’s name, speaks heavenly eloquence — 
Now, nurse, what news P What hast thou there, 
the cords. 

That Borneo bade thee fttch P 
Hune. Ay, ay, the cords. 

IThrowa them doum. 
Juh Ah me! what news! why dost thou wring 
thy hands P 

Nurse. Ahwell-a-day! he’s dead, he’s dead, he’s 
dead! 

are undone, lady, we are undone ! — | 

Alack the day I— be ’s gone, he 's kill’d, he *s dead ! I 

t. 2 b 


Jul. Can heaven be so envious P ( 

Nurse. Borneo can, ' 

Though heaven cannot . — 0 Borneo ! Romeo !— ' 

Who ever would have thought it ? — Borneo 1 j 

Jul. What devil art thou, that dost torment me 
thus ? 

This torture should be roar’d in dismal hell ’ 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but j 

And that bare vowel I shall poison more , j 

Than the death-dartmg eye of cockatrice ^ 

I am not I, if there be such an J; ^ 

Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer, J j 

If he be slam, say — J, or if not, no : I 

Brief sounds determine of my weal, or woe. 

Nurse. I saw the \vound, I saw it with mine 
eyes, — 

God save the mark ’ — here on his manly breast 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse , 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedawb’d m blood. 

All in gore blood , — I swoonded at the sight. 

Jul O break, my heart I — poor ^bankrupt, breaa 
at once I 

To prison, eyes 1 ne’er look on liberty ! 

Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 

And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier 1 
Nurse 0 Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had! 

0 courteous Tybalt ’ honest gentleman ’ 1 

That ever I should live to see thee dead 1 

Jul What storm is this, that blo>\ s so contrary f 
Is Romeo slaughter’d , and is Tybalt dead ? 

My dear-lov’d cousin, and my dearer lord?— 

Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom I 
Eor who is living, if those two are gone ? 

Nurse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished , 
Romeo, that kill’d him, be is banished. t 

Jul 0 God ^ — did Romeo’s hand shed Tj bait’s | 
blood? ' 

Nurse It did, it did ; alas the day 1 it did. | 

Jul. 0 serpent heart, hid with a fiow’rmg face I t 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave P | 

Beautiful tyrant 1 fiend angehcal ! 

Dove-feather’ d raven wolfish-ravening lamb I j 

Despised substance of divinest show I ' i 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, j 

A damned saint, an honourable viUam ! — | 

O, nature I what hadst thou to do m hell, j 

When thou did’st bower the spirit of a fiend | 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ?— i 

Was ever book, containing such vde matter, i 

So fairly bound P 0, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Nurse. There ’s no trust, 

No faith| no honesty in men ; all peijur'd 
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And little mouee, every unworthy thing, 

Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 

Bjit Borneo may not. — More validity, 

More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion flies, than Borneo : they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

And steal unmortal blessing from her lips , 

Who, even m pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sm , 

But Borneo may not ; he is banished : 

Flies may do this, when I from this must fly , 

They are free men, but I am banished 
And say’st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 

Hadst tliou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground 
knife. 

No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 
But — banished — to kill mo, banished? 

O fnar, the damned use that w ord in hell , 

Howhngs attend it ; Ilow hast thou the heart, 
Being a di\ me, a ghostly confessor, 

A sm-absoher, and my friend profess’d, i 

To mangle mo with that word — banishment ? 

Fr%, Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a 
word. 

jRcm O, thou wilt speak agam of banishment 
Frt I ’ll give thee armour to keep ofl that vvord , 
Adversity’s s’weet milk, philosophy, 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished 
Horn, Yet banished ? — Hang up philosophy ’ 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom , 

It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more 

Fri, O, tlion I see that madmen have no ears 
Bom How should they, when that wise men ha\e 
no eyes ? 

Frt. lict me dispute with thee of thy estate 
Eom Thou caust not speak of what thou dost 
not feel . 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Doting like me, and bke me banished, 

Then might’st thou speak, then might’ st thou tear 
thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground, os I do now, 

Taking the measure of an immade grave. 

JV*. Arise ; one knocks ; good Borneo, hide 
thyself. \^Knochmg within . 

Rom, Not I; unless the breath of heart-sick 
gioaas, 

Mist-liko, infold me from the search of eyes. 

\^Knocking, 

Frt, Hark, how they knock! — Who’s there? — 
Borneo, arise ; 


Thou w ilt be taken ; — Stay a while : — stand up ; 

[^Krufcking 

Bun to my study ; — By and by ; — God’s will 
What wilfulness is this ? — I come, I come. 

[^Knocking 

Who knocks so hard ? whence come you ? what’s 
your will ? 

Nuise llVU/un.'] Let me come in, and you shall 
know my errand , 

I come from lady J uliet. 

Fn, Welcome then. i 

Enter Nubsb. 

Nurse O holy fnar, O, tell me, holy fnar. 

Where is my lady’s lord, where ’s Borneo ? 

Fii There on the ground, with his own team 
made drunk 

Nu) se 0, he is even m my mistress* case, j 
Just m her case 1 

Fri 0 woeful sympathy ! 

Piteous predicament ! I 

Nune Even so lies she, 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubber- 
ing 

Stand up, stand up , stand, an you be a man . 

For Juliet’s sake, for her sake, rise and stand ; ! 

Why should }ou fall into so deep an 0 ? 

Ro7n Nurse! 

Nurse Ah, sir 1 ah, sir ! — Well, death’s the end 
of all. 

Rom Spak’st thou of Juliet? how la it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murderer, ' 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov’d but little from her own ? 
Where la she ? and how doth she ? and what says 
My conceal’d lady*® to our cancell’d love ? 

Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and 
weeps ; 

And now falls on her bed ; and then starts up, | 
And T>balt calls , and then on Borneo cnes, 

And then down falls again. 

Bom. As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did muider her, as that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman — 0 tell me, fiiar, tell me, 
In what vde part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion [Drawing his sword, 

Frt, Hold thy desperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy form cnes out, thou art ; 

Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast : 

Unseemly woman, m a seeming man! 
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All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. — 

Ah, where *s my man ? give mo some aqua vita — 
These gnefs, these woes, these sorrows make mo 
old. 

Shame come to Borneo ! 

JuL Blister’d be thy tongue. 

For such a wush ! he was not born to shame . 

Upon his brow shame is asham’d to sit ; 

For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

0, what a beast was I to chide at him I 
Nurse, Will you speak well of him that kill’d 
your cousin ? 

Jul Shall I speak ill of him that is my hus- 
band? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 
name, 

Wlien I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it ? — 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin? 
That \ lUain cousm would have kill’d my husband : 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring ; 

Your tiibutary drops belong to woe, I 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. | 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slam ; \ 

And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my hua* I 
band : 

All this is comfort , Wherefo»*e weep I then P 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death, 
That murder’d me . I would forget it fain; 

But, 0 ! it presses to my memory, I 

Like damned guilty deeds to smners’ minds : 

“ Tybalt 18 dead, and Borneo — banished 
That — “ banished,” that one w’ord — “ banished,” 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts ^7 Tybalt’s death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there. 

Or, — if sour woe delights in fellowship, 

I And ncedly will be rank’d with other gnefs, — 

Why follow’d not, when she said — Tybalt’s dead. 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 

Which modern lamentation might have mov’d 
But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt’s death, 
Borneo is banished,” — to speak that word, 

Ts father, mother, Tybalt, Borneo, Juliet, 

All slam, all dead . — “ Borneo is banished, — ” 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 

In that word’s death; no words can that woe 
sound. — 

Where is my father, and my mother, nurse P 
Nurse, Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s corse : 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

Juh Wash they his wounds with tears? mine 
shall be spent. 

When theirs are diy, for Borneo’s banishment. 
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Take up those cords : — Poor ropes, you are beguil’di 
Both you and I ; for Borneo is exil’d : 

He made you for a highway to my bed \ 

But I, a maid, die maiden- widowed. 

Come, cords ; come, nurse ; I ’ll to my wedding bod ; 
And death, not Borneo, take my maidenhead I 
Nurse, Hie to } our chamber . I ’ll find Borneo 
To comfort you : — I wot well where he is. 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 

I ’ll to him ; he is hid at Laurence* cell. 

Jul, 0 find him! give this nng to my true 
knight, 

And bid bim come to take his last farewell. 

[JE^reaal. 

SCENE III. — Filar Laurence’s Cell, 

Enter Feiar Laurence and Romeo. 

Fi't Borneo, come forth ; come forth, thou fear- 
ful man , 

Afiliciion IS euamour’d of thy parts, 

And thou art wx‘dded to calamity 

Horn Father, what news? what is the prmce’s 
doom ? 

WHiat sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 

Ihft I yet know not ? 

Fn Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company : 

I bring thee tidmgs of the prince’s doom. 

Eom What less than dooms-day is the prince’s 
doom ? 

Fn A gentler judgment vanish’d from his lips, | 
Not body’s death, but body’s baiiislunent. 

Rom Ha ! banishment ? be merciful, say — death 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 

Much more than death, do not say — banishment. 

Fn Hence from Verona art thou banished : 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wride. 

Rom There is no world witliout Verona walls, 
i But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 

Hence-banished is banish’d from the world, 

And world’s exile is death; — then banishment 
Is death mis-term’d • calling death — banishment, 
Thou cutt’st my head off with a golden axe, 

And smil’st upon the stroke that murders mo. 

Frt, 0 deadly sin I 0 rude unthankfulnes^ ! 

Thy fault our law calls death , but the kind pnuce, 

: Taking thy part, hath rush’d aside the law, 

; And turn’d that black word death to banishment ; 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not, 

Rom, ’Tis torture, and not mercy; heaven is 
here, » 

Where Juliet lives ; and everv cat, and iog. 
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And little mouse^ every unworthy thing. 

Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 

Bjit Borneo may not — More validity, 

More honourable etate, more courtship hves 
In carrion dies, than Borneo : they may seue 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

And steal immortal blessing from her lips ; 

Who, oven in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin ; 

But Borneo may not ; he is banished : 

Flies may do this, when I from this must fly ; 

They are free men, but I am banished 
And say’st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 

Iladst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground 
kniie, 

No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 

I But— banished — to kill me, banished? 

1 O friar, the damned use that viord in hell , 

I Hoi^ lings attend it : TIow hast thou the heart, 
j Being a dii me, a ghostly confessor, 

. A sin-absolver, and my fnend profess’d, j 

j To mangle me with that word — banishment ? 

Fn* Thou fond mad man, heai me but speak a 
w ord. 

j Font 0, thou wilt speak again of banishment 

I Frt I ’ll gi\ e thee armour to keep ofl* that ^ ord , 

Adversity’s SNseet milk, philosophy, 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished 
I i?om. Yet bani'shed ? — Hang up phdosophy ^ 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displmit a town, reverse a prince’s doom , 

It helps not, it prevads not, talk no more 

Fa, O, tlien I see that madmen have no ears 
Fom How should they, when that w isc men ha\e 
no eyes ? 

Frt Let me dispute with thee oC thy estate 
Fom» Thou caust not speak of what thou dost 
not feel . 

Wert thou as young as T, J uhet thy love, 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Doting like me, and like me banished, 

Then might’st thou speak, then might’st thou tear 
thy hnir, 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 

Frt. Arise; one knocks; good Borneo, hide 
thyself. [linockin^ within. 

Font, Not I; unless the breath of heart-sick 
gioans, 

Mist^Uke, infold me from the search of eyes 

[^Knocking. 

Fri, Hark, how they knock ! — ^Who’s there P — 
Borneo, arise ; 


Thou wilt be taken: — Stay a while : — stand up; 

[^Knocking 

Bun to my study : — By and by : — God’s will 
What wilfulness is this ? — I come, I como, 

\^Knoehing 

Who knocks so hard ? whence come you ? what’s 
your w ill ? 

Nurse [TFukin ] Let me come in, and you shall 
know my errand , 

I come from lady Juliet. ' 

Fri, Welcome then. l 

Fnter NuasB 

Nurse 0 holy friar, 0, tell me, holy friar, 

Where is my lady’s lord, where ’s Borneo ? 

Fri There on the ground, with his own tears 
made drunk. 

Nurse O, he is even in my mistress* case, I 
Just 111 her case ! I 

Frt 0 woeful sympathy ! | 

Piteous predicament 1 i 

Nurse Even so hes she, I 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubber* 
mg — 

Stand up, staud up , stand, an you be a man . 

For Juliet’s s vke, for her sake, nse and stand ; 

Why should )ou fall into so deep an 0 ? 1 

Rojn Nurse! 

Nurse, Ah, sir 1 ah, sir ’ — ^Well, death *8 the end 
of all, 

Fom Spak’st thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murderer, | 

I Now I have staui’d the childhood of our joy i 

; With blood remov’d but little from her own ? 
AVhero is she ? and how doth she ? and what says 
My conccard lady^^ to our cauceU’d love? 

Nurse, O, she says nothmg, sir, but weeps and 
weeps , 

And now falls on her bed ; and then starts up, 

And Tybalt calls , and then on Borneo cnos, 

And then down falls again. 

Fom As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did nmider her, as that name’s cursed hand 
IVIurder’d her kinsman. — O tell me, fhar, tell me, 
III what vile part of this anatomy 
: Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion. [^Drawing his sword. 

Frt. Hold thy desperate hand . 

Art thou a man ? thy form cnes out, thou art ; 

Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast . 

Unseemly woman, m a seeming man! 
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Or ill-beseemmg beast, in seeming both ! I 

Thou hast amaz'd me ; by my holy order, I 

I thought thy disposition better temper*^d. 

slam Tybalt P wilt thou slay thyself P 
thy lady too that lives in thee, 

By doing damned hate upon thyself ? I 

Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and 
earth ? I 

Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do ! 

meet | 

In thee at once ; which thou at once would 'at lose 
Fie, fie ! thou sham’st thy shape, thy love, thy wit ; 
Which, like an usurer, abound’st in all, 

And usest none in that true use indeed 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 

Thy noble shape is but a form of wax, 

Digressing from the valour of a man : 

Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou hast vow’d to cherish 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 
Mis-shapen m the conduct of them both, 

Like po’w der in a skilleas soldier’s flask, 
la set on fire by thme o\\ n ignorance, 

And thou dismember’d with thine own defence ^ 
What, rouse thee, man ! thy J uliet is aliv e, 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead , 
There art thou happy ; Tybalt would^kill thee, 

But thou slew’st T) bait ; there art thou happy too . 
The law, that threaten’d death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile , there art thou happy ; 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back , 
Happmess courts thee in her best array , 

But, like a misbehav’d and sullen wench, 

Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love : 

Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 

Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her ; 

But, look, thou stay not till the watch be set, 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua , 

Where thou shalt live, tdl we can find a time 
To blaze )our marriage, reconcile your fnonds, 

Beg pardon of the pnnee, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou weut’st forth m lamentetion. — 

Go before, nurse : commend me to thy lady ; 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto ; 
iiomeo is coming. 

Nurse. O Lord, I could have staid here all tlie 
night, 

To hesr good counsel ; 0, what learning is !— 

Idy Vl^ tell my lady you will come. 

Mm. M ^ »weet prepare to chide. 


Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir . 
Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. 

[JErt/ Nubsu 

Mom. How well my comfort is reviv’d by this ! 
Fri. Go heuce: Good night; and here stands 
all your state , — 

Either be gone before the watch be set, 

Or by the break of day disguis’d firom hence : 
Sojourn in Mantua ; 1 ’ll find out your man, 

And ho shall signify from time to time 
Every good hap to you, that chances here : 

Give mo thy hand ; *tis late : farewell ; good night 
Mom. But that a joy past joy calls out on me, 

It were a gnef, so brief to part with thee : 

Farewell. [Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — A Moom %n Gapulet’s House. 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Fabis. 

Cap. Things have fallen out, sir, so unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter ; 
Look you, she lov’d her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 

And so did I , — Well, we were bom to die — 

*Tis very late, she ’ll not come down to-mght • 

I promise you, but for your company, 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 

Far These times of woe afford no time to woo : 
Madam, good night ; commend me to your daugh- 
ter 

La. Chip. I will, and know her mind early to- 
morrow ; 

To-mght she ’s mew’d up to her heaviness. 

Cap. Sir Pans, I ill make a desperate tender^^ 
Of my child’s love : I think, she will be rul’d 
In all respects by me ; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 

Acquaint her here of my son Pans’ love ; 

And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next— • 
But, soft ; What day is this ? . 

Far. Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday? ha! ha! Well, Wednesday is too 
soon, 

O* Thursday let it be o’ Thursday, tell her, 

She shall be married to this noble earl • 

Will you be ready P do you like this haste P 
We ’ll keep no great ado ;--a Mend, or two 
For hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 

It may be thought we held him carelessly, 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much: 

Therefore we ’ll have some half a dozen friends, 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday P 
Far. My lord, I would that Thursday were to- 
morrow. 
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Cap. ‘Well, g«t yoa goii0 1 — 0* Thujrsday be it 
then 

Qo you to J uliet ere you go to bed» 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. — 
Farewell, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho t 
Afore me, it is so very late, that we 
May call it early by-and-by : — Good night. 

\Exwni. 

SCENE V.-^Juliet’s Chmher.^ 

Enter Bomko and Julixt. 

Juh Wilt thou be gone P it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree 
Believe me, lore, it was the nightingale. 

lUm, It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale : look, love, what eimous streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds m yonder east : 

Night's caudles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ; 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

JuL Ton light 18 not day-light, I know it, I . 

It IS some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua ; 

Therefore stay yet, thou need'st not to be gone. 

Bom, Let me be ta’en, let me bo put to death ; 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I *11 say, yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow , 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than will to go , — 

Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so — 
How 18 ’t, my soul P let ’s talk, it is not day. 

Juh It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away , 

It 18 the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say, the lark midces sweet division , 

This doth not so, for she dmdeth us : 

Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had chang’d voices too I** 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us aflniy, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day.^ 

O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows* 
JEfom. More light and light? — more dark and 
dark our woes. 


Enter Nub8B« 


Ewree, Madam t 
Jed. Nurse? 


Nwrae, Tour lady mother^B commg to your 
chamber : 

The day is broke j be wary, look about. 

Noasa. 

Juh Then, window let day in, and let lifo out. 
jSosK Farewell, forewell ! one kiss, and I ’ll de- 
•cend. [Bom. deteenda, 

Juh Art thou gone so ? my love ! my lord I mv 
fnendl 

I must hear from thee every day i’ the hour. 

For in a minute there are njuiy days : 

0 1 by this count I shall be much in years. 

Ere I again behold my Borneo. 

Bom, Farewell I I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetmgs, love, to thee. 

Juh O, think’st thou, we shall ever meet again P 
Bom. I doubt it not ; and all these woes shall 
serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. | 

Jul O God I I have an ill-divinmg soul • 
Methinks, I see thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb : 

Either my eyesight foils, or thou look’st pale. 

Bom And trust me, love, in my eye so do you: 
Dry sorrow' drinks our blood. Adieu I adieu ! 

[Exti Bom. 

Jul O fortune, fortune ’ all men call thee fickle ! 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That IS renown’d for foith ? Be fickle, fortune ; 

: For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 

But send him back. 

La Cap, [Within^ Ho, daughter! are you up? 
Jul Who IS ’t that calls ? is it my lady mother P 
\ Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 

I What unaocuatom’d cause procures her hither ? 

I Enter Ljldt Capulbt. 

La Cap, Why, how now, Juliet? 

Juh Madam, I am not well. 

La Cap, Evermore weeping for your cousin’s 
death? 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with 
tears P 

An if thou could’st, thou could’st not make him live*, 

: Therefore, have done : Some grief shows much of 
love; 

But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 

Juh Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 

La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not the 
friend 

Which you weep for. ^ 

Juh Feeling so the loss, 

I caoiiot choose but ever weep the friend. 
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La. Cap. Well» girl, thou weep’st not so much 
for his death, 

As that the villain lives which slaughtered him. 

Jtd. What villain, madam P 

La. Cap. That same villain, Borneo. 

Jul. Villain and he are many miles asunder. 

God pardon him ! 1 do, with all iny heart ; 

Amd yet no man, like he, doth gneve my heart. 

La. Cap. That is, because the traitor murderer 
lives. 

Jul. Ay, madam, from the reach of these my 
hands ^ 

’Would, none but I might venge my cousm’s death ! 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear 
thou not : 

Then weep no more. I ’ll send to one in Mantua, — 
Where that same banish’d runagate doth live, — 
That shall bestow on him so sure a draught. 

That he shall soon keep Tybalt company . 

And then, 1 hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

Jul Indeed, 1 never shall be satisfied j 

With Borneo, till I behold him — dead — 

Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex’d . — 

Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it ; 

That Borneo should, upon receipt thereof. 

Soon sleep m quiet. — O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam’d, — and cannot come to him, — 

To wreak the love 1 bore my cousin Tybalt 
Upon hi»> V)dy that hath slaughter’d him ! 

La. Cap. Bind thou the means, and 111 find 
such a man. 

But now I *11 tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

Jul. And joy comes well m such a needful time . 
What are they, I beseech your ladyship ? 

La. Cap. Well, well, thou hast a careful father, 
child ; 

One, who, to put thee from thy heaviness. 

Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy. 

That thou expect’st not, nor I look’d not for. 

Juh Madam, m happy time, what day is that ? 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thursday 
mom. 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The county Pans, at Saint Peter’s church. 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful bnde. 

Jul. Now, by Saint Peter’s church, and Peter 
too. 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

I wonder at this haste ; that I must wed 
Ere he, that should be liusband, comes to woo. 

I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 

I will not marry yet! and, when I do» I swear, 
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It shall be Borneo, whom you know I hate, 

Bather than Pans : — These are news mdeed ! 

La. Cap Here comes your father; tell him su 
yourself*. 

And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Unter Capulet and Nuesb. 

Cap. When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle 
dew; 

But for the sunset of my brother’s son. 

It rams downright. — 

How now ? a conduit, girl P what, still in tears P 
Evermore showering ? In one little body 
Thou counterfeit’ st a bark, a sea, a wind • 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 

Do ebb and fiow with tears ; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing m this salt flood ; the winds, thy sighs , 

Who, — raging with thy tears, and they with them, — 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 

Thy tempest-tossed body. — How now, wife ? 

Have you deliver’d to her our decree ? 

La Cap Ay, sir ; but she will none, she gives 
you thanks. 

I w^ould, the fool were married to her grave ! 

Cap Soft, take me with you, take me with you, 
wife. 

How^ will she none P doth she not give us thanks P 
la she not proud? doth she not count her bless’ d, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought | 

So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jul. Not proud, you have; but thankful, that 
you have . 

Proud can I never be of what I hate • 

But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap How now! how now, chop-logic! What 
18 this ? 

Proud, — and, I thank you, — and, I thank you not ,— 
And yet not proud , — Misteess mimon, you, 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 
But settle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next, 

To go with Pans to Saint Peter’s church, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you greeu-sickness carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
You tallow flftce ! 

La. Cap. Fie, fie ! what are you mad ? 

Jul. Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 
Hear mo with patience but to speak a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage! disobedient 
wretch I 

i l tell thee what, — get thee to church o’Thursday, 
Or never after look me in the face : 

Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 

My fingers itch. — Wife we scarce thought us bless* d, 
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That God had sent us but this only child , 

But now I see this one is one too much, 

Add that we have a curse m having her . 

Out on her, aiidiiig* 

J^^urse, . God in heaven bless her ^ — i 

You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so 

Cap And why, my lady wisdom? hold }Our 
tongue, 

(}ood prudence, smatter with your gossips, go 
Nurse. I speak no treason 
Cap O, God ye good den> 

Nurse. May not one speak ? 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 

Utter your gravity o’er a gossip’s bowl, 

For here we need it not 

La Cap You are too hot 

Cap. God’s bread’ it makes me mad Day, 
night, late, early. 

At home, abroad, alone, in company, 

Waking, or sleeping, still my care hath been 
Co have her match’d, and having now proxided 
A gentleman of princely parentage. 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d. 
Stuff’d (as they say,) with honourable parts, \ 

Pioportion’d as one’s heart could wish a man, — 
xVnd then to have a WTetched puling tool, 

A whinmg mammet, m her fortune’s tender, 

To answ er — “ I ’ll not wxd, — I cannot love, 

[ am too young,— I pray you, pardon me ,” — 

But, an you will not wxd, 1 ’ll pardon you . 

Criaze where you will, you shall not house with me ; 
Look to ’t, think on ’t, I do not use to jest 
fhursday is near; lay hand ou lieart, ad\iso 
\n you be mine, I ’ll give you to my friend , 

Vn you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i’ the streets, 
Kor, by my soul, I ’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Xor what is mine shall never do thee good 
I'l list to ’t, bethink you, I *11 not be forsworn [Exit 
Jut Is there no pity sitting in the clouds. 

That sees into the bottom of my grief? 

0, sweet my mother, cast me not away ’ 

Delay this marnage for a month, a week ; .. 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 

La Cap Talk not to me, for I ’ll not speak a word , 
Do as thou wilt for T have done with thee. [iKrt^ 


Jal O God ’ — 0 nurse ’ how shall this be pre* 
vented ? 

My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven ; 

How shall that faith return again to earth, 

L’^nless that husband send it mo from heaven 
By leaving earth ?— comfort me, counsel me — 
Alack, alack, that heaven should practise strata* 
gems 

Upon so soft a subject as myself’ — 

What say’st thou ? hast thou not a word of joy P 
Some comfort, nurse. 

Nurse ’Faith, here ’tis : Romeo 

Is banished , and all the world to nothing, 

That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 

Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 

1 think it best you marned with the county. 

0, he’s a lovely gentleman! 

Remeo ’s a dishclout to him , an eagle, madam. 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, 

As Puns hath Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy m this second match, 

Fur it excels your first or if it did not, 

Your first is dead , or ’twere as good he were, 

As liNing hero and you no use of him. 

Jul Speakest thou from thy heart P 
Nurhe From my soul too ; 

Or else beshrew them both 

Jul Amen ’ 

Nut se. To what P 

Jul Well, thou hast comforted me narvelloui) 
much 

Go in , and tell my lady I am gone, 

Having displeas’d my father, to Laurence’ cell, 

; To make confession, and to be absolv’d 

Nurse Marry, I w ill , and this is wisely done 

[JSln/ 

Jul Ancient damnation ’ 0 most wicked fiend ’ 
Is it more sin — to wish me thus forsworn. 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
: Which she hath prais’d him with above compare 
So many thousand times? — GK), counsellor; 

: Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. — 

I ’ll to the fnar, to know his remedy ; 

If all else fail, myself have power to die. 
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SCENE I.~-Friar Laurence’s Cell. 

Enter FniAB Laubxkce and Pabis. 

Fri. On Thursday, sir ? the time is very short. 
Far. My father Capulet will have it so ; 

And I am nothmg slow, to slack his haste. 

Fri. You say, you do not know the lady’s mind ; 
Uneven is the course, 1 like it not. 

Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s death, 
And therefore have I httle talk’d of love ; 

For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 

Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous. 

That she doth give her sorrow so much sway 
And, in his wisdom, hastes our marriage, 

To stop the inundation of her tears ; 

Which, too much mmded by herself alone, 

May be put from her by society : 

Now do you know the reason of this haste. 

Fru 1 would I knew not why it should be 
slow’d. \jA.9xde 

Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 

Enter Juliet. 

Far. Happily met, my lady, and my wife ! 

Jai. That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
Far. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday 
next. 

Jul. What most be shall be. 
jFW. That *8 a certain text. 

Far. Gome you to make confession to this 
father? 

Jtd. To answer that, were to confess to you. 

Far. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 

Jul. I will confess to you, that I love him. 

Far. So will you, I am sure, that you love me. 
JriL If I do so, it will be of more price, 

Being spoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Far. Poor soul, thy face is much abus’d with 
tears. 

Jnl. The tears have got small victory by that ; 
For it was bad enough, before their spite. 

Far. Thou wrong’st it, more than tears, with 
that report. 

Jul. That is no slander, sir, that is a truth } 

Ana what I spake, I spake it to my face. 

Far. Thy &ce is mine, and thou hast slander’d 
it. 

JvX. It may be so^ for it is not mine own.<^ 
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Are you at leisure, holy father, now ; 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass P 
Fr%. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, 
now . — 

My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 

Far. God shield, I should disturb devotion ! — 
Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you: 

Till then, adieu! and keep this holy kiss. 

\^Ex%t Fab. 

Jul. O, shut the door ! and when thou hast done 
80 , 

Gome weep with me ; Past hope, past cure, past 
i help! 

Frt Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief, 

It strains me past the compass of my wits : 

I hear thou must, and nothing must prorogue it, 
On Thursday next be married to this county. 

Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear* at of thia^ 
Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it ; 

If, m thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, 

Do thou but call my resolution w ise. 

And with this knife I ’ll help it presently. 

God jom’d my heart and Romeo’s, thou our hands 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 

Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both : 
Therefore, out of thy long-expenenc’d time, 

Give me some present counsel , or, behold, 

’Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire ; arbitratmg that 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Gould to no issue of true honour bring. 

Be not so long to speak ; I long to die, 

If w hat thou speak’ st speak not of remedy. 

Fn Hold, daughter , I do spy a kind of hope. 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 

If, rather than to marry county Pans, 

Thou bast the strength of wall to slay thyself; 
Then b it likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thmg like death to chide away this sfiame. 

That cop’st with death himself to scape from it ; 
And, if thou dar’st, I ’ll give thee remedy. 

Jul, O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower , 

Or walk in thievbh ways ; or bid me lurk 
, Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring bears 
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Or shut me mghtly m a charnel-house, 

O’er-cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling 
bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless sculls ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in hia shroud , 

Things that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble , 

And I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unstain’d wi^e to my sweet love. 

Fr%. Hold, then , go home, be merry, give con- 
sent j 

To marry Pans: Wednesday is to-morrow , 
To-morrow night look that thou he alone, ! 

Let not thy nurse he with thee m thy chamber | 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, \ 

And this distilled liquor dnnk thou off \ 

AVhen, presently, through all thy veins shall run \ 
A cold and drowsy humour, v^hich shall seize 
Each vital spirit , for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat \ 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou hv’st , \ 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade j 

To paly ashes , thy eyes’ windows fall, I 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life , 

Each part, depriv’d of supple government. 

Shall stiff, and stark, and cold, appear like death ; 
And m this borrow’d likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt remain full two and forty hours. 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 

Now when the bndegroom in the moruuig comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead . 

' Then (as the manner of our country la,) 

In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier, 

Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake. 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift , 

And hither shall he come , and ho and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

And this shall free thee from this present shame , 

If no unconstant toy,^ nor womanish fear, 

Abate thy valour m the acting it 
Jul. Give me, O give me * tell me not of fear 
JFH. Hold ; get you gone, be strong and pros- 
perous 

In this resolve . I *11 send a fnar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

Jul. Love, give me strength ! and strength shall 
help afford, 
farewell^ dear father I 


SCENE II — A Room in Capulet’s House. l 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nubse, and 

Servant. | 

Cap So many guests invite as hero are writ — 

\^Ex%t Serv. 

Sirrah, go hire mo twenty cunning cooks. 

2nd Serv You shall have none ili, sir, for I ’ll 
try if they can lick their fingei-s. 

Cap How canst thou try tliem so ? 

2nd Serv Many, sir, ’tis an ill cook that cannet 
lick his own fingers . therefore he, that cannot hek 
his fingers, goes not with me. 

Cap Go, begone — Serr. ^ 

Wc shall be much unfumish’d for this time — i 
What, 13 my daughter gone to fiiar Laurence ? ( 

Nurse Ay, forsooth. ' 

Cap Well, he may chance to do some good on 
her 

A peevish self-will’ d hailotry it is. 

Enter Juliet. 

Nurse See, where she comes from shrift with 
merry look. 

Cap How now, my headstrong? where have 
^ou been gadding ? 

Jul Where I have learn’d me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient opposition 
To you, and your behests , and am enjom’d 
By holy Laurence to tall prostrate here. 

And beg your pardon . — Pardon, I beseech you I 
Hence forivard I am ever rul’d by you. 

Cop Send for the county , go tell him of this, 

I ’U have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 

Jul I met the youthful lord at Laurence* cell ; 
And gave him what becomed love^ I might. 

Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 

Cap W^hy, I am glad on *t , this is well, — stand 
up 

This IS as ’t should b^ — Let me see the county , 
Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither. — 

Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar. 

All our whole city is much bound to him. 

Jul Nurse, will you go with me into my closec, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 

La Cap No, not till Thursday , there is time 
enough. 

Cap. Go, nurse, go with her — w^e ’U to church 
to-morrow \Excunt Jul. and Nuusx. 
La Cap. We shall be short m our provision j 
’Tis now near night. 
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Cap. Tush ! I will stir about, 

And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, M'lfe* 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her, 

*11 not to bed to-night , — let me alone ; 

I *11 play the housewife for this once — What, ho ! — 
They are all forth : Well, I will walk myself 
To county Pans, to prepare him up 
Against to-morrow : my heart is wond’rous light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim*d 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE III — J uliet’s Chamber. 

Enter Julilt and Nubse. 

Jut Ay, those attires are best — But, gentle 
nurse, 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 

Eor I have need of many orisons 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 

Which, well thou kuow'’st, is cross and full of sm 

Enter Lady Capulet 

La. Cap What, are you busy ? do you need my 
help P 

Jul No, madam , we have cull’d such neces- 
saries 

As are behoveful for our state to-morrow 
So please you, let mo now be kft alone, 

And let the nurse this night sit up with you 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all, 

In this so sudden business 

La Cap. Good night ^ 

Get thee to bed, and rest , for thou liast need, 

\^Exeunt La Cap and Nurse 
Jul. Farewell ^ — God knows, when we shall meet 
again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrdls through my veins. 
That almost freezes up the heat of life ; 

I *11 call thorn back again to comfort me , — 

Nurse ! — What should she do here ? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone, — 

Come, phial.— 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

Must I of force bo married to the county ? — 

No, no ; — this shall forbid it — lie thou there — 

[^Laying doom a dagger. 
What if it be a poison, which tlie friar 
Subtly hath minister’d to have me dead ; 

Lest m this marriage he should be dishonour’d, 

I Because he married me before to Romeo ? 

1 fear, it is ; and yet, mctlunks, it shoidd not, 

For he hath still been tried a holy man : 

I vriU not entertain so bod a thought.— 
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How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me ? there ’s a fearful point I 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes 
m. 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes P 
Or, if I live, 18 it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night. 

Together wuth the terror of the place, — 

As m a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack d , 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 

Lies fest’ring in Ins shroud ; where, as they say, 

At some hours in tho night spirits resort , — 

Alack, alack ^ is it not like, that I, 

So early waking, — what with loathsome smeDs; 
And shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad , — 

O ’ it I w\ake, shall I not be distraught. 

Environed with all these hideous fears ? 

And madly play with my forefatheis’ joints? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud P 
And, m this rage, with some great km&man’fl 
bone. 

As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ? 

O, look ! methinks, I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point —Stay, Tybalt, stay ^ — 
Ri^mco, I come * this do I drink to thee. 

[>S/ie thaws herself on the Bed 

SCENE IV— Capulet’s Hall. 

Enter Lady Capulet and N ubsb. 

La Cap. Hold, take these keys, and fetch more 
spices, nurse. 

Nurse. They call for dates and quinces m the 
pastry. 

Enter Capulet. 

Cap Come, stir, stir, stir I the second cock hath 
crow ’d, 

The curfeu bell hath rung, ’tis three o’tlqck , — 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica.^ 

Spare not for cost. 

Nurse. Go, go, you cot-quean, go, 

Get you to bed ; *faith, you *11 be sick to-morrow 
For this night’s watching. 

Cap, No, not a whit ; What ! I have watdi’d ere 
now 

All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick. 
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La. Cap, Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt ui | 
your time 

But I will i^atch you from such watching now 
^ [Exeunt La Cap and Nurse I 

Cap, A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood * — Now, fel- 
low, 

What *8 there ? 

Enter Servants, with SpifSy Logs^ and Baskets 

1st Serv, Things for the cook, sir, but I know 
not what. 

Cap, Make haste, make haste [Exit 1st Serv ] — 
Sirrali, fetch drier logs , 

Call Peter, he w ill show thee w here they are 
2nd Sei v I ha\ e a head, sir, that will find out 
logs, 

And never trouble Peter for the matter [Ej it 
Cap ’Mass, and well said, A meriy whoieson’ 

ha, I 

Thou ahalt be logger-head — Good faith, ’ti5> day : 
The county will be heio with music straight, 

[Music wUJitn 

For BO he said he would I hear him near — 
Nurse! — Wile’ — what, ho’ — what, nuisc, I say ’ 

Enter Nurse 

Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up , 

I’ll go and chat with Pans — Hie, make haste, 
Make haste ’ the bridegroom he is come already 
Make haste, I say ’ [Exeunt 

SCENE V — Juliet’s Chamber, Juliet on the Bed 
Enter Nurse 

Nurse, Mistress ! — w hat, mistress ’ — Juliet ’ — 
fast, I warrant her, she — 

Why, lamb ’ — why, lady I — fie, you slug-a-bed’ — 
Why, love, I say! — madam! sweet-heart’ — why, 
bride ’ — 

What, not a w ord P — you take your pennyworths 
now , 

Sleep for a week , for the next night, I warrant, 
The county Pans hath set up his rest. 

That you shall rest but little — God forgive me, 
(Marry, and amen ’) how sound is she asleep ! 

I needs must wake her — Madam, madam, madam ! 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed , 
lie ’ll fnght you up, I’faith — Will it not be ? 

What, drest’ and m your clothes’ and down again’ 
I must needs wake you . Lady ! lady ! lady ! 

Alas ! alas ’ — Help ! help ! my lady ’s dead !^ 

Q, well-a-day, that ever I was bom ! — 

Some aqua-vitss, ho ! — my lord ! my lady 1 


Enter Lady Capulkt. 


La Cap What noise is here ? 

Nurse O lamentable day ’ 

La Cap, What is the matter ? 

Nurse Look, look ! 0 heavy day 

La Cap O me, O me ’ — my child, my only lile, 
Reviv e, look up, or I w ill die w ith thee 1 — 

Help, help ’ — call help 

Enter Capulet 

Cap For shame, bring Juhet forth, her lord la 
come 

Nuise She’s dead, deceas’d, she’s dead, alack 
the day 1 

La Cap Alack the day’ she *s dead, she *s dead, 
she ’s dead 

Cap Ha’ let me see hoi — Out, alas’ she’s 
cold , I 

Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff, 

Life and tlicso lips have long been separated . 

Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flow^er of all the field. 

Accursed time ’ unfortunate old man ! 

Nuise O lamentable day 1 

La Cap 0 w oful time ! 

Cap DcMth, that hath ta’en her hence to make 
me wail, 

Ties up my tongue, and will not lot me speak. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, with 
Musicians. 

Fn Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 
Cap Ready to go, but never to return . 

0 sou, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with thy bride — See, there she 
lies, 

Flow’er as she was, deflowered by him 
Death is my son-in-law, death is my heir ; 

]Vly daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 

And leave him all, life leaving, all is death’s. 

Bar Have I thought long to see this mormng’s 
face, 

And doth it give me such a sight as this P 

La Cap Accurs’d, unhappy, wretched, hateful 
day! 

I Most miserable hour, that e’er time saw 
I In lasting labour of his pilgrimage I 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my bight. 

Nurse 0 woe ! 0 woful, woful, woful day I 
Most lamentable day ! most woful day, 
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That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 

0 day ’ O day ! O day ! 0 hateful day 1 
Never \ias seen so black a day as this : 

0 vvofui day, O woful day ! 

Par. Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, slain * 
Most detestable death, by thee beguil’d, 

By cruel cruel thee quite overthrow n ’ — 

0 love ! 0 life ’ — not life, but love in death ! 

Cap, Despis’d, distressed, hated, martyr’d, 
kill’d !— 

Uncomfortable time ! why cam’st thou now 
To murder murder our solemnity ? — 

0 child ! O child ! — my soul, and not my child 1 — 
Dead art thou, dead f — alack ^ my child is dead , 
And, with my child, my joys are buried ^ 

JPri Peace, ho, for shame! confusion’s cure 
lives not ! 

In these confusions. Heaven and yourself 
Had part m this fair maid , now heaven hath all. 
And all the better is it for the maid . 

Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heaven keeps his part m eternal life 
The most you sought was — her promotion; 

For ’twas your heaven, she should be advanc’d 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanc’d, 

Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 

0, m this love, you love your child so ill. 

That you run mad, seeing that she is well 
She’s not well married, that lives married long. 

But she’s best married, that dies married young 
Dry up your tears, and stick your roseraaiy 
On this fair corse , and, as the custom is. 

In all her best array bear her to church 
For though fond nature bids us all lament, 

Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment 
Cap All things, that we ordained festival. 

Turn from their office to black funeral . 

Our mstruments, to melancholy bells , 

Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast ; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 

Our bndal flowers serve for a buried corse, 

And all things change them to the contrary. 

Fri, Sir, go you in, — and, madam, go with him, — 
And go, sir Pans , — every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave : 

The heavens do low’r upon you, for some ill ; 

Move them no more, by crossing their high will, 
j IFxeunt Cap., La. Cap., Pab , and Fbi 

1 Mus, ’Faith, we may put up our pipes, and 
be gone. 

Nursa* Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put up ; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful case. 

[^Exit Nuesb. 
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Ist Mus. Ay, by my troth, the case may be 
amended. 


Enter Pjeteb. 

Fet. Musicians, 0, musicians, Heart’s ease, 
heart’s ease ,” O, an you will have mo live, play — 

“ heart’s ease ” 

let Mus Why “ heart’s ease ?” 

Fet O, musicians, because my heart itself plays 
— “ My heart is full of woe ” 0, play me some 
merry dump, to comfort me 

2nd Mus. Not a dump we, ’tis no time to play now. 

Fet You will not then ? 

Mus No. 

Fet. I wdl then give it you soundly. 

1st Mus What will you give us ? 

Fet No money, on my faith; but the gleek: 
I will give you the minstrel 

Mus. Then will I give you the serving-crea- 
ture 

Fet Then will I lay the serving- creature’s dag- 
ger on your pate I w ill carry no crotchets ; 1 ’ll 
re you, I ’U/h you ; Do you note me ? 

Ist Mus An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2nd Mus Pray you, put up your dagger, and 
put out your wit 

Fet Then have at you with my wit , I will dry- 
beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron 
dagger — Answer me like men • 

When griping gnef the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 

Then music, with her silver sound , 

Wliy, Silver sound ?” why, “ music with her 
silver sound i'” 

What say you, Simon Catling P 

I'it Mus Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet 
oound. 

Fet. Pretty I "What say you, Hugh Bebeck ? 

2nd Mus. I say — “ silver sound,” because musi 
mans sound for silver 

Fet Pretty too ’ — What say you, James Sound- 
post ? 

3rc? Mus ’Faith, I know not what to say. 

Fet O, I cry you mercy! you are the singer: 
I will say for you. It is — “ music with her silver 
sound,” because such fellows as you have seldom 
gold for sounding — 

Then music with her silver sound, 

With speedy help doth lend redress. 

[Exit, svnging, 

1st Mus, What a pestilent knave is this same ? 

2nd Mus, Hang him, Jack ^ Come, we ’ll in 
here , tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. 

[ExewU^ 
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SCENE I. — ^Mantua. A Street. 

Enter Romeo. 

Bom. If I raay trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My (it earns presage some joyful news at hand: 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly m his throne , 

And, all this day, an unaccustom’d spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead , 

(Strange dream I that gives a dead man leave to 
think,) 

And breath’d such life with kisses in my lips. 

That I reviv’d, and was an emperor. 

Ah, me I how sweet is love itself possess’d, 

When but love’s shadows are so rich m joy ? 

Enter BALxnjLSAB. 

News from Verona^ — How now, Balthasar? 

Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 

How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 

How fares niy J uliet ? That 1 ask again , 

For nothmg can be ill, if she be w ell | 

Bal Then she is well, and nothing can be ill 
Her body sleeps in Capels’ monument, 

And her immortal part with angels lives , 

I saw her laid low m her kindred’s vault, 

And presently took post to tell it you 

0 pardon me for bringmg these ill new's. 

Since you did leave it for my office, sir 

Bom. Is it even so ? then I defy you, stars ’ — 
Thou know’st my lodging get me ink and paper, 
And hire post-horses , I will hence to-uight 
Bal Pardon me, sir, I will not lea\e }ou thus 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Bom. Tush, thou art deceiv’d, 

Leave mo, and do the thing I bid thcc do 
Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Bal. No, my good lord 

Bom No matter ; Get thee gone. 

An d hire those horses ; I ’ll be with thee straight 

\^Exit Bal. 

Well, Juliet, I w ill lie with thee to night 
Let’s see for means. — O, mischief 1 thou art swift 
To enter m the thoughts of desperate men ! 

1 do remember an apothecary, — 

And hereabouts he dwells, — ^whom late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelmmg brows, 
Culling of simples ; meagre were his looks, 


Sharp misery had worn him to the bones : 

And m his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stufTd, and other skins 
Of lU-shap’d fishes , and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses 
Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said — 

An if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death m Mantua, 

Here lives a caitift wretch would sell it him. 

O, this same thought did but fore-run my need 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house . 

Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. — | 

What, ho ! apothecary ! 

Enter Apotuecaby. 

Jp Who calls so loud ? 

Bom. Como hither, man. — I see that thou art 
1 poor , 

i Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poison , such soon-speedmg geor 
As will disperse itself through all the vems, 

That the life-weary taker may fall dead , 

And that the trunk raay be discharg’d of breath 
; As violently, as hasty powder fir’d 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 

Ap Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 

Bom Art thou so bare, and lull of wretched- 
ness, 

And feai’st to die ? famine is in thy cheeks. 

Need and oppression starveth m thy eyes, 

I Upon thy back hangs ragged misery. 

The w orld is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Ap My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

Bom 1 pay thy poverty, and not thy will 
Ap. Put this m any liquid thing you will. 

And dnnk it off*, and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would despatch you straight. 
Bom. There is thy gold , worse poison to men’s 
souls. 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou may’st not 
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I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 

Farewell , buy food, and get thyself in flesh. — 
Come, cordial, and not poison ; go with me 
To Juliet*8 grave, for there must I use thee. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II. — ^Priar Laurence’s Cell. 

Enter Fbijlb John. 

John. Holy Franciscan friar ! brother, ho t 

Enter Fbiab Laubbncb 

Lau. This same should be the voice of fhar 
John — 

Welcome from Mantua : What says Romeo ? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter 
John Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 

One of our order, to associate me,®^ 

Here in this city visiting the sick. 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, 
Suspecting, that we both were m a house 
Where tlie infectious pestilence did reign, 

SeaPd up the doors, and would not let us forth , 

So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d 
Imu. Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 

John. I could not send it, — here it is again, — 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 

So fearful were they of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune 1 by my brotherhood. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge. 

Of dear import ; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger ; Fnar John, go hence ; 

Get me an iron crow, and bnng it strait 
Unto my cell. 

John Brother, I ’ll go and bring it thee. [ExH. 
Lau, Now must I to the monument alone ; 
Within this three hours will fair Juhet wake ; 

She will beshrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents : 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come ; 

Poor living corse, clos’d in a dead man’s tomb ! 

[Exit 

SCENE III. — A Church-Yard g in a Monu- 
ment helonqtng to the Capulets. 

Enter Pabis, and hu Page, hearing Flowers and a 
Torch. 

Par. Ghe me thy torch, boy : Hence, and stand 
a»0of 

Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 

Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along^ 
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Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground ; 

So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 

(Being loose, unfirra, with digging up of graves,) 
But thou shalt hear it . whistle then to me. 

As signal that thou hear’st something approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure 

[PeiireM, 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy 
bndal bed . 

Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit dost contain 
The perfect model of eternity ; 

Fair J uliet, that with angels dost remain, 

Accept tins latest favour at my hands , 

That living honour’d thee, and, being dead. 

With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb ’ 

[The Bog whistles. 

The boy gives warning, something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 

To cross my obsequies, and true love’s rites ? 

What, with a torch! — muJffle me, night, a while. 

[Betiree. 

Enter Romeo and Baltiiasab with a Torch^ 
Mattock, 

Rom Give mo that mattock, and the wrenchmg 
iron 

Hold, take this letter , early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 

Give me the light . Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whato’er thou hear’st or seest, stand all aloofj 
And do not mterrupt me in my course. 

Why I descend into this bed of death, 

Is, partly, to behold my lady’s face . 

But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring ; a nng, that I must use 
In dear employment . therefore hence, bo gone : — 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I further shall intend to do, 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs : 
The time and my mtents are savage- wild ; 

More fierce, and more inexorable far. 

Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 

Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Bom, So shalt thou show me fnendship — Take 
thou that : 

Live, and be prosperous ; and farewell, good fellow. 

Bal. For all this same, I ’ll hide me hereabout ; 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. [Retvres. 
Rom. Thou d6testuble maw, thou womb of 
I death, 
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Gorg’d with the dearest morsel of the earth, 

Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, | 

» [^Breaking open the Door of the Monument 
And, in despite, I *11 cram thee with more food ! 

Par. This is that banish’d haughty Montague, 
That murder’d my love’s cousin , — with which grief, | 
It 18 supposed, the fair creature died, — | 

And here is come to do some villanous shame i 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him — • | 

[Advances | 

Stop thy unhallow’d toil, vile Montague , ! 

Can vengeance be pursu’d further than death ? | 

Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee 
Obey, and go with me , for thou must die 

Bom. I must, indeed , and therefore came I 
hither — 

Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man, 

Fly hence and leave me , —think upon these gone , 
Let them affright thee. — I beseech thee, youth, 
Heap not another sin upon my head. 

By urging me to fury — O, bo gone ! 

By heaven, I love thee better than myself. 

For I come hither arm’d against myself 
Stay not, be gone , — live, and hereafter say — 

A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjurations. 

And do attach thee as a felon here 

Bom Wilt thou provoke me ? then have at thee, 
boy. ['Dheg fight 

Bage. 0 lord ! they fight . I will go call the 
watch [Exit Page 

Par O, I am slain * [Falls ] — If thou be mer- 
ciful. 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies, 

Bom. In faith, I will. — Let me peruse this 
I face , — 

Mercutio’s kinsman, noble county Pans . — 

What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Pid not attend him as we rode ? I think, 

He told me, Pans should have mamed Juhet ; 

Said he not so ? or did I dream it so ? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was so ? — O, give me thy hand. 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book ! 

I ’ll bury thee m a triumphant grave, — 

A grave ? 0, no ; a lantern, slaughter’d youth. 

For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence®* full of hght 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr’d 

[^Laying Par. %n the Monument. 
How oft when men are at the point of death. 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death : O, how may 1 


Call this a lightning ? — O, my love I my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breaili, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer’d ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is enmson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale fiag is not advanced there.— 
Tybalt, liest thou there m thy bloody sheet P 
O, what more favour can I do to thee. 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twidn. 
To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 

Forgive me, cousin! — Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous ; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that, I will still stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again , here, here will I remain 
W ith worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
W ill I set up my everlasting rest , 
x\.nd shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-weaned flesh. — Eyes, look youi 
last ! 

Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, 0 you, 
The doors of breath, seal with a nghteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death 1 — 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide ! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark I 
Here’s to my love ^ — [Drinks ] O, true apothecary ^ 
Thy drugs are quick — Thus with a kiss I die. 

[Dus. 

Enter, at the other end of the Churchyard, Fbiab 
Laurekcb, with a Lantern, Crow, and ^ade. 

Frt. Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to- 
night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves? — Who’s 
there ? 

Who is it that consorts, so late, the dead ? 

Bal Here’s one, a fhend, and one that known 
you well. 

Fri Bliss be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond*, that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless sculls ? as I discern. 

It bumeth m the Capels’ monument, 

JBal It doth so, holy sir ; and there’s my mastei 
One that you love. 

Fn. Who is it ? 

JBal Borneo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there P 

Dal. Full half an hohr 

Fri. Go with me to the vault. 
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Bnl. I date not, sir: 

My master knows not, but I am gone hence ; 

And fearfully did menace me with death, 

If I did stay to look on his intents. 

JFW. Stay then, I’ll go alone : — Eear comes upon 
me; 

0, much I fear some ill unlucky thing 
JBaL As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 

I dreamt my master and another fought. 

And that my master slew him. 
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JW. Romeo ? — 

[^Advances 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? — 

What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discolour’d by this place of peace ? 

{^Enters the Monument 

Romeo ! 0, pale ! — ^Who else ? what. Pans too ? 
And steep’d in blood? — Ah, what an unkind 
hour 

Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! — 

The lady stirs. [ J itl. wakes and stirs, 

JiiL O, comfortable friar I where is my lord ? 

I do remember well where I should be. 

And there I am . — Where is my Romeo ? 

[iVbws mthin. 

Fri, I hear some noise. Lady, come from that 
nest 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep ; 

A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away : 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead , 

And Pans too ; come, I ’ll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming , 
Come, go, good J uliet, — [Abws again ] I dare stay 
no longer. {Exit 

Jyl, Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. — 
What’s here P a cup, clos’d in my true love’s 


hand? 


Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end . — 

. O churl ! dnnk all ; and leave no fnendly drop, 

I To help me after ? — ^I will kiss thy lips ; 

I Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them. 

To make me die with a restorative. ^Kisses him, 

\ Thy lips are warm I 

ist Watch, [Within,'} Lead, boy: — Which 
way P 

Jul. Tea, noise Pj— then I *11 be brief. — 0 happy 
[Snatching Rom’s. Dagger, 
I This is thy sheath ; herself,} there rust, and 

let me die. 

I [FdUe on Boil’s. Bodg, and dies. 


Enter Watch, with the 


Page q/*PAETS. 


Page, This is the place ; there, where the torch 
doth bum. 

Watch. The ground is bloody ; Search about 
tlie churchyard : 

Go, some of you, who e’er you find, attach. 

[Exewnt some. 

Pitiful sight ! here lies the county slain ; — 

And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 

Who here hath lam these two days buned — 

Go, tell the pnnce, — run to the Capulets, — 

Raise up the Montagues, — some others search ; — 
[Exeunt other Watchmen. 
We see the ground whereon these woes do he ; 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes. 

We cannot without circumstance descry. 

Enter some of the Watch, with Balthasab. 

2nd Watch. Here ’s Romeo’s man, we found him 
in the churchyard 

Watch, Hold him m safety, till the pnnce 
come hither. 


Enter another Watchman, with Feiab Laubenoe. 

BrJ Watch, Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs, 
and weeps 

We took this mattock and this spade from him. 

As he was coming from this churchyard side 

1st Watch A great suspicion , Stay the fnar too. 

Enter the Pbikoe and Attendants. 

Prince What misadventure is so early up, 

That calls our person from our mommg’s rest P 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Others. 

Cap, What should it be, that they so shriek 
abroad ? 

La, Chp, The people m the street cry — ^Romeo, 
Some — Juhet, and some — Pans ; and all run, 

With open outcry, toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this, which startles in our 
ears? 

1st Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris 
slain; 

Amd Romeo dead ; and Juliet dead before, 

Warm and new kill’d. 

Pnnce, Search, seek, and know how this foul 
murder comes. 

1st Watch, Here is a friar, and slaughter’d Bo* 
meo’s man ; 

With instamments upon them, fit to open 
These dead men’s tombs. 
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Cap. O, heavens'— 0, iMfe! look how our : The form of death meantime I writ to Eomeo, 
daughter bleeds 1 i Tliat he should hither come as tins dire uiglit, 


I This dagger Lath mista’en, — foi, lo ! liib liouso 
j Is empty on the back of Montague, — 

1 And 13 mib-sheathed m i \y daughter’s bosom ^7 
La, Cap O me ’ this sight ot death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a si'pukhie 

Enter MoNrAGUE and Others 

Vrinte Come, ^Montague , tor thou ait eany 
up, 

To SCO thy son and heir moie f<iily down 

Mon Alas, my hege, my wife is dead to-mglit , 
Giud of my son’s cvilo hath stopp’d hei In oath 
VVh.it tuither woo conspucs against miuo ago 
Piince Look, and Ihoii shalt see 
Mon O thou unt.iught’ what manneis is in 
this. 

To }ncss before thy f.ithor to a gra\e ? 

Piince Seal up tlie mouth of outrage foi a 
while. 

Till we can clear these ainbiguiti(‘s, 

And know their spiing, tiunr head, tlicii tine de- 
scent , 

And then will I be genmal of ^onl woi's, 

And lead )ou even to death jNh.in time, foibear 
' And let misclianco be slave to p.itience — 

Bring foith the parties of suspu ion 

Eii I am the gieakst, able to do ItMsl, 

Yet most suspected, as the tune md pbu e 
Doth make against me, of this diretul inuidti , 

And here I stand, botli to impeach and puige 
M}sclf condeinncd and 1113 selt excus’d 

Piince Then say at once what tliou do>t know 
in this 

Fii I will bo biief, for my short date of bu'.ith 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale 
Uoineo, theie dead, was husband to tliai Juliet, 
And she, theie dead that lioineo’s f.uthlul wilt' 

1 mairied them , and them stolen maiiiage day 
Was Tyb.ut’s dooms-day, whose untimel}' ih.ith 
Banish’d the newwnade biidc'grooin lioin this 
city, 

I For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin’d 
\ou — to remove that siege ot grief from hei — 
Betroth’d, and would hare niained hei peifoice, 

To county Pans. — Then comes she to me. 

And, with wild looks, bid me devise some means 
To lid her from this second mariiage. 

Or, lu my cell there would she kill hei self 
'J’hen gave I hei, so tutor’d bv my art, 

A bleeping potion , which so took ellect 
As 1 intended, for it wrought on her 
' T. 2 o 


To help to take her fiom her boiiow’d giave, 

Being the time the potion’s force should cease. 

But he which bore rny letter, fiiar John, 

Was staid by accident, and yesternight 
Eeturn’d my letter back Then all alone, 

: At the pidixed hour of her waking, 

: Came I to take hei from her kindicd’s v.iult 
; Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

I Till I conveniently could send to Koiiuh) 

I But, when I tvimo, (bome minute eic the lime 
^ Of liei awakening,) lieie untimely lay 
f 'I'be noble Pans, and ti uo Ilomco, dead 
She wakes, and 1 enfieated hei come foith, 

\ And beai this woik of luMven with p.itience: 

\ But then a noise did seaie me liom the tomb ; 

5 Vml she, too dcspci ate, would not go with me, 

\ But (as it seems,) did violence on hei self. 

I All this I know , and to the mariiago 

I llci nurse is pi ivy And, it aught in this 
Miscall led by my fault, let my old lilo 
B(‘ suiifie’d, some houi befoie his tune, 

Unto the iigoLU of seveiest law 
\ Piuue We btill have known thee for a holy j 
I min — 

Wlieie ’s Boiik'o’s man? vvliat can ho say in 
tin.? 

Pal 1 bioiigiit my madci news of Juliet’s 
: di .ith , 

i And then in [lost he came fiom Mantua, 

\ T() this same pluc, to tins bam(‘ monument, 

I XliH Ictlci he eaily bid me gi\e his f ithei , 
j And tlueafi'ii’d me witli death, going m the vault 
^ Jt 1 di'p.iitcd not, and h ft him time 1 | 

/ Ptintt Give me the kttei, 1 will look on it — | 
5 Wluno ’s the county’s page, that lais’d the | 
I watch ?— 

\ Sniah, what mule your nnstei in this place? 

: Paje lie c.uuc with lloweis to stiew his lady’s 

; giavo, 

; And hid mo stand aloof, and so I did 
Anon, (omes one with light to ope the tomb; j 

^ Aiul by and by, my master drew on him , 1 

: And then 1 i«in away to call the watcli ' 

Piince This letter doth make good tfio fii.u’s | 
I’ Woids, I I 

i: Ti.eii (oiirse of love, the tidings of her de.it li j 

And here he wnites — that he did buy a poi cu j 

; 01 a poor ’polhccaiy, and theiewithal 
: Came to this vault to die, and ho with Juliet — , 

Where bo these enemies? Capulet t Alouta- | 
; gue!— 
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SCENE III. 


1 See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with 
love! 

And I, for winking at your discords too, 

Ilavo lost a brace of kinsmen : — all are punish’d. 

Chp. 0, brother Montague, give me thy hand : 
This is my daughter’s jointure, for no more 
Can 1 demand. 

Man, But I can give thee more : 

For I will raise her statue in pure gold ; 

That, while Verona by that name is known, 



There shall no figure at such rate be set, 

As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap, As rich shall Romeo by his lady he ; 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity 1 
Prince, A glooming peace this morning with 
brings ; 

The sun, for sorrow, will not show his head : 

Gh) hence, to have more talk of these sad things ; 

Some shall bo pardon’d, and some punished 
For never was a story of more woe. 

Than tins of Juhet and her Romeo. 


1 
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NOTES TO ROMEO AND JULIET, 


' P; >jlogne 

Under the ^^ord Prologue^ m the copy of 1590, is 
printed the word chorus^ from which we may infer that 
, It was spoken by the same part) who represented the* 
I chorus at the end of the first act In the folio it is 
omitted, 

* We 'll not cari'y coals. 

To caryy coals was a proveibial phiasc signifying to 
put up patiently with injury or insult In May- Day ^ 
a comedy by Chapman, 1610 “ Now my antient 1 h ing 
a man of an un-coal-carry ing spirit,’* and in Ben Jon- 
«on’h Every Man out oj his humoiu ^ “ Here comes one 
that will carry coals , ergo, will hold my dog ” 

* Thou hadbt been Poor John 
Poor Johii 18 hake, dried and salted 

* 1 wdl bite my thnoih at them , which a disgrace to 
them if they hear it 

In a pamphlet by Dr Lodge, called Wit's Miseite^ 
’ &c, 1596, we ha^e the following reference to this cus- 
I tom Behold next I see contempt marching foith, 
i giving me the hco with his thonibe in his mouth ’* 
Ihis mode of quanelling seems to have been not un- 
common in this country in Shakspeie’s time, for Decker, 
in The Diad Term, 1608, describing the groups that 
daily fre(piented the walks of St. Paul’s Chuich, says — 
“ What swearing is there, what shouldering, what 
juslhng, what jiering, what biting of thumbs to beget 
quaircls 

® Say-better ; here comes one of my master's kinsmen 
Some mistake appears to have happened heie, for 
Benvolio was of the Montague faction. Mr. Steevens 
says theie is no error, as the servant might have seen 
’J’ybalt, who afterwards enters, in the distance. 

® Why, such IS love's transgression. 

Such IS the consequence of ill-reguluted and extra- 
vagant affection 

’ The date is out of such prolixity. 

Such tedious customs are now out of fashion. 

• We 'll measure them a measu? e, i e a dance 
• What curwus eye doth quote deformities. 

To quote, 18 to regard or observe. Thus, in Hamlet, 
Polonius says : — 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
oad not quoted him. 


Tickle the senseless rushes vOith their heels, | 

Before caipets came into use, it was the custom to 
strew rooms with rushes, the stage also was anciently 
shewed with lushes, an allusion to this practice is con I 
tamed m Deckel’s Gurs Hornbook, 1609 — “ On tht j 
\ciy rushes where the comedy is to daunce." 1 

1 

" The game was ne'er so fair, and I am done 
An allusion to an old proverbial saying, which recom- 
mends the re\eller to give over or retire when the game 
is at the best, before fatigue or disgust begin. 

Tut ' dut\!h the mouse, the constable's own word, { 

Dun's the mouse, is a proverbial phrase which may be 1 
met with in many of our old comedies, its exact mean- ! 

11 g appears to ha\e been lost, Mi Malone hazards ' 
the following conjecture — ** Dun is the mouse, I know , 
not why, seems to have meant, Peace, he still ^ and 
hence it is said to be the constable’s own word, who i 
may be supposed to be employed in apprehending an j 
ortender, and aliaid of alaiming him by any noise, 

8o in the comedy of Paitetd Giissel, 1603* — ‘What j 

Babulo ’ sav you lleeie, master, say I, and then this 
ey e opens , yet don is the mouse, he still What, Babnlo I 
says Giissel Anone, say I, and Uien this eye iooks up, 
yet doune I snug agaiiie * " | 

If thou att dun, we'll draw thee fiom the mire 
An allusion to some old forgotten game which pro- | 
hably gave use to the pro\crlnaI expression, Dun is tn ' 
the nine, used when a person was at a stand, or m 
any difhculty Dun is, no doubt, the name of a hor>e j 
or ass. In an old collection of satires, epigrams, &c., j 
there is the following allusion to this game — - , 

At shove-groate, venter point, or crosse and pile. 

At leaping o'er a Midsummer bone-fier, 

Or at the draunng dun out qf the mire. 

Come, we burn day-light, ho, ' 

An expression of reproof used when candles are j 
lighted in the day-time. Mercutio means they are 
wasting their torches by burning them m the street, ' 
wheie they are not needed, instead of using them at 
the ball of the Capulets; as before the invention of 
cliandeliers, all rooms of state were illuminated by 
flambeaux held in the bands of attendants, and, some- 
times, even by the guests themselves j 

She IS the fumes' midwife, ! 

Queen Mab is styled the fames’ midwife, because it 
was her supposed custom to steal new-born babes m 
the nignt, and to leave others in their place. Hei 1 
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' illusions were practised on persons in bed or asleep, 

I for she not only haunted women in child-bed, but is 
1 hero icpresented by Shakspere as the incubus or night- 
I tmre The sense would be more cleaily expressed, if 
vve lead the fai) y midwife, 

! Drawn with a ttam of little atomie% 

I Atomy IS merely an obsolete teim foi atom In 
' Dra\ Ion’s Ntinyhiduif thcio is the following leniaikably 
Similar description of Queen Mab’s chanot , but it is 
I believed that the Nimpladia was wiitten scveial }cais 
after this tragedy — 

Four nimbk kriats the horsis were, 

Their harnesses of gossameie, 

Fly cranion, her chaiioteer, 

Upon the coach-box getting 
Hei ihariot of a snail’s fine shell, 

Which for the colours did exiell. 

The fair Queen Mab becoming weP, 

So lively was the limning 
The seat the soft wool of the bee, 

The cover (gallantly to sec) 

The wing of a py’d buttcilly, 

I trow, ’twas simple trimming 
The winds compos’d of cnckit’s bones, 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the stones. 

With thistle down they shod it 

Stnke di um. 

Here adds the folio “ They march ebout the stage, 
and serving-men come forth with their napkins ” The 
intention, no doubt, was, that they should quit the 
stage marching in a frolicsome manner, as Prince Henry 
and Poms enter the tavern in Eastcheap See Jlem y 
IV, Fait L 

Remove the com t-cuphoai d 

A court-cupboard was a piece of fuiniiuie put to the 
same use as the modern sideboard In Monsiem 
DOhiSc, 1606, by Chapman — Here shall stand ray 
court-cupboard with its furniture of plate ” 

Good thou, save 7ne a 2 n€ce of mai chpane. 

Marchpane was a confection in high esteem in Sliak- 
speie’s time. They were a kind ot cake or biscuit made 
of filberts, almonds, pistachio-nuts, pine-kernels, and 
sugar of loses, with a small proportion of flour. 

^ You a) e a pinneox, go 

A pi incox, IS a coxcomb or conceited pci son. 

Kissing her. 

To kiss a lady was, m Shakspere’s time, meiely a form 
of salutation ; an act of courtesy, not of afiection 

Kntei chorus, 

’ This Chorm, which was wiitten since the fiist edition, 
K a \ery supeifluous addition. It conduces nothing to 
the progicss of the play, but merely relates what is 
aiiculy known, or what the next scene will show; and 


the relation contains no moral sentiment or poetical 
beauty. 

^ When King Cophetua Md the heggar-maid 

An allusion to an old ballad entitled. King Cophdua j 
and the Bei/gar-maid , it is piesei\ed m the first volume ' 
of Feicfs Rihqncs — 

Here you may read, Cophetua, 

Though long time faucie-h d, 

Compdled by the bhndfd boy 
The beggai for to wed 

'Fhe humor om night 

Ilumoiom was used by Chapman, Drayton, and other ' 
coiitempoiaries of Shakspere, in the sense of humid. 

^ O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 

As gloi lous to this night. 

Ml 'rhcobald proposes to read, as gloiious to this 
^ight, as the simile is then more consistent, but Dr 
Johnson objects to the alteration. 

^ Thou at t thysdf though, not a Montague 

Mr Malone has altered the punctuation of tins line, 
placing the accent after though, instead of after thyself, 
the mcMiiing then is —thou ait thyself, then, well- 
disposed to me, and not one of the Montagues, te, 
enemies to my house. 

^ No let tv me, i c no stop or hindrance to me 

^ Js not this a lamentable thing, grandsn e f 

The word (pamhne is, of course, not addiessed to 
Bcnvolio, but is a whimsical apostrophe to his ancestois 

I'hese fashion mongets, these pat donnez-moif s 

Shakspere here makes Mcrcutio ridicule the aflecled 
use of Ficnch phuiscs among people of fashion The 
poet appears always to have entertained a great con- 
tempt lor foppeiy Di Johnson says that the woids 
patdonnez moi, became the language of doubt oi hesita- 
tion among men of the swoid, when the jxnnt of honour 
had grown so delicate, that no other mode of contra- 
: diction would be endured. 

^ 2'hisbe, a grey eye or so 

In Shnkspere’s time a grey eye was considered very 
; beautiful, but a grey eje undoubtedly meant what we 
now call a blue eye Thus, in Venus and Adorns • 

Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth, 

; That is, the windows or lids of hei blue eyes, and yet, 
in the same poem, the eyes of Venus are called grey. 

Theie's a French salutation to yom Ft ench slop. 

Slops are large loose trowsers, we mu££ presume that 
: Uonieo wore loose trunks, and that Meicutio indulges ^ 
; in a sarcasm at wearing dresses made from Fiench 
fashions. 

/ am none of his skains-mates, 

Skains-tnates is supposed to mean cut-tnroat com- 
panions, from skein, a knife or dagger 
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jrtU you j}luch your swo) d out of hi8 pilchet oy me 
ears ? 

^ Pilcher is probably a corruption of pilch, which means 
a coveimg or scabbaid 

^ Ilow nice the qnariel 

Tliat IS, how slight, unimportant, trivial 

Say tli(-i^i but I 

In Sliakspere’s time the affiimative particle ny^ 'a as 
nsually written 7, and here it is necessary to retain the ] 
old spelling, in order to preserve tlie quibble. 

** Dove-feathered raven. 

In the old editions —“Ka venous dove, ftathei’d 
ra> en * 

r Dial one word — ham^hedf 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts 

That IS, Ilomeo’s banishment affc cts me more than 
I the loss of ten thousand such relutions as Tybalt 

^ Which modern lamentation miyht hate mot^d 

Modem is used by Shakspere as syiioinmous with 
common or slight It was, probably, in his time, con- 
founded in colloquial language with moderate 

^ My LonceaVd lady 

The word conceahd has reference not to the person, 
but to the condition of the lady 

And thou dibincmhei^l with thine own defence 

Tha^ is, tom to pieces Mith thine oimi weajmns 

Sir PunSf I will male a desperate iendtt 

That IS, a bold offci , I will at once pioniise you my 
ohiUrs love 

JnluCs (harnher 

The stage direction in the first edition is, “ Enter 
Romeo and Juliet, at a window In the second quarto, 

Ehiter Romeo and Juliet aloft” They probably ap- 
peared on the balcony or platform which was erected 
at the back of the old English stage. 

^ Nightly she sings on yon pomeyr anate tree 

“ Ihis/’ says Mi Steepens, is not merely a poetical 
supposition. It IS obsened of the nightingale, that if 
undistuibed, she sits and songs upon the same tree for 
many weeks together ” 

** Some sai/t the lark and loathed toad change eyes , 

0, now I would they had changed voices too ' 

The toad having very fine eyes, and the lark vciy 
ugly ones, gave rise to a common saying that the toad 
and the lark had changed eyis Juliet’s meaning is, I 
wish It was the voice of the toad we hear, for it would 
then be night and you could remain ; but as it is the 
voice of the lark, it denotes morning, and your safiity 
requires that you must leave me. Dr. Johnson says, 


“ this tradition of the toad and laik I have heard expressed 
in a rustic rhyme — 

To bcav’n I’d fly 

But that the toad beguil’d me of mine eye 
llaniinq Hut hence with hvnts~up the day, 

11k hunts-up was the name of the tune anciently 
played to awaken the hunters, and to collect them to- 
gither, a hunt^-up also signihed a morning song to a 
new-marned couple the day after their marnage, and is 
heie used in that sense In Di ay ton’s Polyolhion^ song 
13lh,— 

But hunts-vp to the morn the feather’d sylvans sing 
As^ain 111 the play of Orlando Fur loso, 

To ]>lay him hunts-up with a point of waf, 

I ’ll be his minstrLile with my drum and fife 

^ Ay^ madam, f) orn the reach of these my hands. 

Dr Johnson says that Juliet’s equnocations are rather 
too aitful for a mind distuihed by the loss of a new 
l()\cr 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 

Sir T Ilanmer reads keen for green 

^ Uncori’dant toy, i e caprice, or wavering resolutioa 
Becorned love, i e becoming love. 

Look to the haldd meats, good Angelica 

“ Shakspcie h xs here,” says Mi Steevens, “ imputed 
to an Italian nobleman and his lady all the petty solici- 
tudes of a pnvate house, conceining a provincial enter- 
tainment To such a hustle our author might ha\e been 
witness at home, but the like anxieties could not well 
\ ha^e occurred in the family of Capiilet, whose wife, if 
Angelica be lier name, is hcie duected to pci form the 
ofhco of a housekeeper ” 

Ag, you hate been a mouse-hunt in your time 

A mouse-hunt is a teim used in the midland counties 
for a weasd, whose intrigues, like those of the cat-kind, 
are usually earned on during the night Lady Capulet 
alludes to her husband’s early gaieties “ Cat after 
kinde, good mouse-hunt,” is a proverb in Heywood’s 
Dialogue, 1598 

0, play me some merry dump, to comfort me, 

A dump was usually a mournful song, in this wene 
we have — 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 

But as a merry dump is mentioned, some commentators 
have supposed that dump W'as a name for any kind 
of melody think it probable that Peter, in his b' m- 
denng way, says, play me some merry sad music n 
the same manner as the mechanics' plav in A M,d- 
summer Night*s Dream, is called merry and tragical^ 
tedious and brief. There is no doubt whatever that 
dumps meant serious tunes At the end of The Secretar ics? 
Studte by I'homas Gainsford, 1616, is a poem of foity 
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MTen Btanzaa, called A Dumpe or PoBBtoit. It begin* 
tnusi — 

I cannot ting t for neither hare 1 voyce, 

Nor is my minde nor matter musicall ; 

My barren pen hath neither form nor choyce | 

Nor is my tale or talesman comicall. 

* No money ^ on my fatth ; but the gleek : I will gtve 
^ you the minetreL 

To gleekf is to scoff or mock : to give the minstrel is 
a nunning phrase for giving the gleek; minstrels and 
jesters being anciently called gleekmen or gligmen, 

** One of our order ^ to associate me. 

When a Mar went abroad from his convent, he had 
a companion assigned by the superior, and they were 
thus a witness of each other’s conduct, and a check upon 
any impropriety. 

“ This muU a feasting presence, 

A feasting presence is a banqueting-room. A pres- 
ence also denoted any public room that was honoured 
by royalty. In The Two Noble Oentlemen^ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a servant speaking of his master, says — 
His dismber hung with nobles like a presence. 

Again, in Westward for Smelts^ ** the king sent for 
the woimded man into the presence'* 

* Lie thou therOf by a dead man mtert^d, 

Romeo having resolved on self-destruction, alludes to 
himself as already dead. This extravagant conceit 
might haTe been suggested to Shakspere by Middleton, 


who in his comedy of Blurt Master Constable^ thus ex- 
presses the same idea : — 

The darkest dungeon which spite can devise 
To throw this carcase in, her glorious eyes 
Can make as lightsome as the fairest chamber 
In Paris Louvre. 

^ This dagger hath mistakeni—fory lo ! his house 
Is empty on the hack of Montagucy — 

And IS mis-sheathed xn my daughter's bosom. 

This passage is apparently corrupt, for old Capulel is 
made to say that the house of the dagger (i e. the scab- 
bard,) IS both empty on the back of Romeo, and sheathed 
in his daughter’s bosom If we read, it mis-sheathed, 
instead of is mis-shealhed, we make the passage intelli- 
gible. It appears that the dagger was anciently woin 
behind the back; in 27ie longer thou liveaty the more 
Fool thou aity 1570 • — 

Thou must weare thy sword by thy side, 

And thy dagger handsumly at thy bacice. 

Some shall he pardon'd and some punished. 

This line refers to the judgments the prince intended 
; to pronounce on the parties implicated in the tragical 
event which had just occurred, and in Aithur Brooxe’s 
poem we learn that the Nurse was afterwards banished 
for concealing the marriage, Romeo’s servant pardoned 
because he only obeyed the orders of his master, the 
poor Apothecary hanged for selling the poison, and the 
Friar pardoned and permitted to retire to a hermitage 
two miles from Verona, where . — 

Kyve years he lived an hermite, and an hermite dyd he dye. 

H.T. 



Cpbfline 


CrMBELINE appears to have been written in the full strength of our poet’s maturity ; it *s attri- 
buted to the year 1605, and supposed to have been composed immediately after King Lear^ and just 
before JKacbeth, At such a period of Shakspere’s life, he could scarcely give to the world any feeble 
production, and we consequently find this play to be full of exquisite poetry, and also to contain 
the sweetest and moat tender female character ever drawn, even by his pen. Still there is, in 
Ogmheltne^ a singular confusion of times and customs, and the play is full of anachronisms. The 
rude ancient Britons of the time of Augustus Cmsar are pictured as possessing the manners and 
luxuries of the Elizabethan period. The polished court of Cymbeline is altogether out of place in 
Britain at such a time — it is an incredibility; so also is the description of Imogen’s chamber, with 
its tapestry of silk and silver so rarely and exactly wrought and the chimney-piece, with its 
carving of “ chaste Diana bathing,” its ornaments of silver, and the golden cherubins with which 
the roof is fretted. Such things were seen m England in Shakspere’s time; but were never 
dreamed of in Augustus Caesar’s. In the fifth act also. Posthumus, when condemned to death, is 
told by his gaoler that he shall fear no more tavern bills ” Schlegel makes a graceful apology 
for these errors, but it does not greatly mend the matter to argue the poet’s faults into beauties. 
In Shakspere, as a poet and philosopher, we have implicit faith; but very little, as an antiquarian 
or historian. He has too luxuriant and wild an imagination to be bound by the rigid fetters of 
historic truth. It may be said that King Lear is equally open to these objections; but Lear is 
scarcely more than a creature of the poet’s imagination, only connected with history by dim and 
remote traditions ; and the time of Cymbeliiie is one of which we have more ample and far more 
certain records. It is not worthy of the cntic, or honourable to the memory of the illustrious poet, 
to point out his beauties only, and remain for ever silent respecting the blemishes in his great works ; 
by following such a course, a false school of criticism and feehng is nursed mto active being, and 
the errors of the dead are reproduced in the wntings of the living; for men are gradually led to 
imitate that which they have been taught blindly to reverence. The vision of Posthumus in his 
pnson IS not only inconsistent with the rest of the play, but feebly written, and not worthy of the 
genius of Shakspere. Let those who would accuse me of heresy in this remark, turn to and peruse it 
at once ; it is, however, just to the poet to say, that it has been suspected of being an interpolation 
by some other hand, and Mr. Collier thinks it possible that the vision is part of some older play 
upon the same subject, which Shakspere adopted and placed m his production entire. 

Our poet’s object, however, in writing this play was a noble one ; the vindication of the cha- 
racter of woman from the lewd aspersions of thoughtless and unprincipled men. It is not Imogen alone, 
whom the Italian profiigate, lachimo, slanders — it is her whole sex ; of his attempt upon her chastity, 
he says to her husband: — “ I durst attempt it against any lady in the world.” Impossible as it may 
ippear to pure and innocent minds, men still live who are ignorant and sensual enough to make 
the same vile boast. Among the pleasure-seeking gallants of that lascivious age, when seduction and 
duelling were by a large number of that class considered mere venial vices, if not graceful accom- 
plishments, such unbelievers in the punty of woman were, perhaps, not uncommon ; and m this play the 
bard read them a stem reproof from the stage. 


CYMBELINB. 


Imogen is a porsomfication of woman; woman enthroned in the holy temple of her pure ann 
chaste affecfcious, rejecting the tempter of her honour with the bitterest scorn and loathing, and 
endurmg wrong and suffering with the most touching patience and sweetness. The gentler sex 
should be always grateful to the memory of our great Shakspere, for his g^^nius did sweet homage to 
their character ; he invests his female creations with all that is most pure and generous m humanity 
picturmg them, indeed, as beautiful to the eye, but a thousand times more acceptable to the heart. 
There is a moral dignity about his women, a holy strength of affection, which neither suffering nor 
death can pervert, that elevates them above the sterner nature of man, placing them on an equality 
with angels. The adventures of Imogen are like a beautiful romance, her flight after her banished 
husband, her wretchedness and foilorn condition when mfoimed that ho bi'heves her false and has 
given order for her death ; her assumption of boy’s attire, in which disguise she wanders among the 
mountains, at point to perish from hunger ; her meeting with her disguised brothers m the cave , 
her supposed death, and recovery, and finally, her discovery of her repentant husband, and tin owing 
herself, without one reproach, upon his bosom — are all beautifully portrayed. Imogen is, indeed, a 
pattern of connubial love and chastity. 

Posthumus is an irritable and impatient character, his love for Imogen is rather a selfish one, 
or he would not have been so easily persuaded that she was false , it undergoes some purification in 
his trouble, and we scarcely sympathise with him until his repentance of his rashness. He then 
doubts his own worthiness, and feelmg that ho has wickedly presumed to direct the wrath of Heaven 
and punish its offenders, exclaims . — 

Gods ! if you 

Should have ta’cn vengeance on m} faults, I never 
Had lived to put on this 

A reflection we all might advantageously make, when contemplating revenge for any real or supposed 
injury. 

lachimo is »n unconfirmed villain, as dishonest as lago, but not so dovilish, for he has the grace to 
repent of his treachery; he tries to compound with his conscience, and satisfy it with Jesuitical 
sophistries. He is ready to attest the tiuth of his false assertions with an oath, and does absolutely 
swear to Posthumus that he had the jewel from the arm of Imogen, which is literally true, but 
morally a perjury, because he stole the bracelet, and led the husband to suspect that it was given 
him m the gratification of an infamous affection. lachimo equivocates, lago would have had no 
compunction about the matter, but have sworn to any falsehood, however injurious and diabolical, 

I Without mental reservation lachirao’s confession m the last scene is too woidy and tediously pio- 
longed, and the humility of it is scarcely in accoi dance with his character, as portrayed m the earlier 
scenes of the play, 

These three characters are the principal ones of that group to which the attention is chiefly^ 
attracted; Cymbeline, himself, is represented as weak and vacillating —a mere tool of his wricked 
queen, who says. ** I never do him wrong, but he does buy my injuries,” rewards her for them, as 
if they were benefits ; this woman is utterly villanous without any redeeming quality, unless affection 
for her foohsh and unprincipled son be called one ; it is seldom that Shakspere draws such characters, 
for he loves rather to elevate than to depress humanity, and to paint iii sunbeams, than to people 
twilight with forms of darkness. Perhaps she is introduced to bring the sweet character of the 
I pure and loving Imogen into greater prominence, by the power of contrast. The conduct of Cymbeline 
is unaccountable, save in a timid and w^avering mind, having beaten the Komans by accident, he 
is amazed at his own temerity, and, m the very triumph of victory, makes a peace, and promises to paj 
to Crosar the tribute which he had gone to war to avoid. 

Clotcn has been said to bo so singular a character, and possessed of qualities so contradictory 
that he has been supposed to form an exception to Shakspere’s usual integrity m coj)ying from nature. 
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I cannot see in what particular he is irreconcilable to humanity , he is a knave, a braggart, and a 
fool in most matters, but that is no reason why he should not possess some shrewd common sense 
id'ias occasionally. Nothing can be happier than his defiance of the Eoman ambassador — “ If Ciesar 
can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon m his pocket, we will pay him tribute lor 
light ; else, sir, no more tribute ** Quaintly expressed, certainly, but unansw erable as an argument , 
it 18 not Cloten’s want of sense, but his outrageous vanity, that makes him ridiculous. He is not 
half BO great a contradiction to himself, as is Polonms, in Hamlet^ and yet we can easily understand 
the peculiarities of that character, the weakness of age consuming the strength of maturity, folly 
encroaching on wisdom , in Cloten, it is folly consuming common sense Shakspero requires no justi- 
fication to the observing mind; few men are either all wisdom or all folly , the wiitmgs of the wisest 
man of whom we have any record, are bitter condemnations of hm own actions, eloquent laments for 
time mis-spent in voluptuous abandonment I doubt not that the poet drew Cloten from a living 
model, singularities, in woiks of fiction, are generally copied from life — they are flights too bold for 
most authors to take without precedent llespocting the character of Cloten, Ilazlitt has remarked . 

“ that folly IS as often owing to a want of proper soutimcnts, as to a w ant of understanding 

In the delineation of the two princes, Guidcniis and Aiviragus, Shakspero propagates a doctrine 
which will find many opponents m the present day he infers that there is an innate royalty of nature, 
a sovereignty in blood m those born of a kingly stock , and the young piinces brought up as simple 
rustics, and born of a weak uxorious father, are represented as feeling their high birth so strongly, 
that it impels them to acts of heroism. Belanus says — 


Their thoughts do hit 

The roofs of pahiecs , and nature prompts them, 

In simple and low things, to prince it much 
lie)ond the trick of others 

Tlieir old protector is a courtier, turned lieriiiit fiom an acute sense of wrong and a coiibequenfc 
disgust of civilised life, and his languigc is that of one viho has seen the world to satiety ho is full of 
bitter reflections on pimces and tlieir courts, laherc oft a man gams lU report for doing well, and “ must 
court’ sey at the censure ” He bears some resemblance to the moralising Jaques, all natural objects 
suggest to him lofty and religious reflections and tho low-rooted cave winch makes him bow as he 
issues from it to greet the rising sun, instructs him to adore its great Creator Jaqncs had been a liber- 
tine m his youth, and Belanus is guilty of a dishonourable and wicked revenge, by bringing up the 
sons of Cymbelme as rustics , the father had injured him, but ho had robbed the children of them 

birthright ^ ai. i i. 

That part of the plot which relates to tho adventures of Imogen was suggested to Shakspere by 

« the tale told by the fishwife of Stand on the areen,” in an old story-book entith>d Westward for 
Smelts, m which tho story is given m an English dress, and the original of Imogen is a Mrs. Dorrill, 
who, in tho language of the author, was “a creature most beautifull, so that in her time there were few 
found that matched her, (none at all that excelled hci,) so excellent were the gifts that nature Iwd 
bestowed on her. In body she was not oiiely so rare, and unparalleled, hut also in her gifts of mmde , 
so that this creature it seemed that Grace and Nature strove who should excell each other m their gifts 
toward her.” This story was in its turn hikcn fioin the Decameron of the Italian novelist Boccfuuo 

According to Holmshed, Cymbelme, or K.mbcluie, began lus reign in tho nincte.-nth year of that 
of Augustus CsBsar, and tho play commences m or about tlie twenty-fourth year of Cjuibolmo s leigii, 
sbich was the forty-second of that of Augustus, and the sixteenth ot the Christian era. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


Cymbeline, K%ng of Bntam. 

Appears^ Act I. sc. 2. Act 11 sc 3 Act III sc 1 , sc. 5. 
Act IV, sc, 3. Act V sc 2 , sc 3 , sc 5 

Oloten, Son to the Qacen hy a former Husband 

Appeartf Act I sc 3. Act 11 sc 1 , sc 3. Act 111. sc 1 ; 
sc. 5. Act IV. sc 1 , sc 2 

Leonatus Postiiumus, a Gentleman of BrUatn^ 
Husband to Imogen. 

Appears^ Act 1. sc 2 , sc. 5. Act 11 sc 4 ; sc. 5. Act V. 
sc. 1 , sc. 2 , Sc. 3 , sc. 4 , sc 5. 

liELABius, a banished Lord, disguised under the 
name o/*Moigtvn 

Appears, Act 111 sc 3 , so 6 Ai t iV sc 2 , sc 4 Act V. 
sc. 2 , sc 3 , sc 5 

GniDEBius ) ^ Cymbeliiie, disguibvd under 

* C the names of Polydoio and Cad- 
I BVIEAGUS, ^ vvell, supposed Sons to Belarius 

Apptar, Act 111. sc. 3 , sc (i Act IV sc 2 , sc 4 
Act V sc 2 , sc 3 , sc 5 

PuiLABio, a Roman Qtntlcman and Friend to 
Posthumua 

Appears, Act 1. sc. 5 Act 11 sc. 4 

Iachimo, an Italian Gentleman and Fncnd to 
PhiLuio. 

Act I sc 5 , ac. 7. Act II sc 2, sc 1 Act V 
sc 2 , sc 5 

AEeencii Gentleman, Friend to PliiLiiio 

Appears, Act 1 sc 5 

Caius Lucius, Ambassador f om Rome, afUrwatds 
General of the Roman forces. 

Appears, Act 111. sc. 1 , sc 5 Act iV sc 2 Act V oc 2 , 
sc 5. 

A SoOTUSAYEJR, attending on Lucius 
Appears, Act IV. sc 2 Act V sc 5, 

A Eoman Captain 

Appears, Act IV sc 2 


Two Bbitisu Captains. 

Appear, Act V. sc 3 

Pi SAN 10, Servant to Posthumus. 

Appeals, Act I sc 2 , sc 4 , sc G , sc 7 Act 11. sc. 

Aot 111 sc 2, sc 4, sc. 5. Act IV sc 3 Act V. 
sc 3 , sc. 5. 

CoBNELiUB, a Fhysician, 

Appears, Act I sc 6. Act V sc 5 

Two Gentlemen. 

Appear, Act 1 sc. 1. 

Two Loeds, Companions to Cluten, 

Appear, Act I sc 3 Act II sc 1 , bc 3. 

Anotheu Lord. 

Appears, Act IV sc 3 Ait V sc 3. 

Two Boman Senators and Trirunls 
Appear, Act 111 sc 7 

Two Gaolers 
Appear, Act V sc 4 

Jupiter, and other Appanlions, 

Appear, Act V sc 4 

Queen, Wife to Cymbehue 
Appears, Alt I. sc 2 , sc 6 Act II. sc. 3 Act 111 sc. I , 


Imogen, Daughter to Cymbolme by a former Queen, 

Appeals, Act I sc 2, sc 4 ; sc 7 Act II si 2, sc 3 
Alt 111. sc 2 , sc 4 , sc 0 Act IV sc 2 Act V sc 2 


[ Helen, an Attendant on Iinomni 

' O 

Appears, Act II sc 2 , ec 3. 

I Loidb, Ladies, Musicians, OJfieeis, Captains, Soh 
dieis, Messenget s, and other Attendants, 

\ SCENE — Someti^mes in Britain, sometimes in 
t IiaLY. 


Cplidinf 


AC 

SCENE I — Britain. The Garden hidtind 
Cyinbc‘line’8 Palace 

Pinter Two Gentlemen. 

Ast Gent, You do not meet a man, but flo^\n8 
oil! bloods 

No more obey the heavens, than our courtiei b , 

Still seem, as docs the king’s ^ 

2nd Gent But what ’s the matter ^ 

Ist Gent Ills daughter, and the heir of his king- 
dom, whom 

lie purpos’d to his wife’s sole son, (a widow, 

That late he nianied,) hath rideii’d lierselt 
Unto a poor but orthy gentleman She ’s \\ odded , 
Her husband banish’d, she impiison’d all 
Is outward sorrow , though, I think, the king 
Be touch’d at very heart 
271(1 Gent None but the king? 

Ibt Gent He, that hath lost 1 ri, too so is the 
queen. 

That most desir’d the match But not a couituT, 
Although they wear their faces to th(‘ bent 
Of the king’s looks, hath a heait that is not 
Gl.ul at the thing they scowl at 

2nd Gent And why so? 

\st Gent He that hath miss’d the princiss, is 
a thing 

Too bad for bad report and ho that hath her, 
fl mean, that married her, — alack, good man ’ — 
And therefore banish’d) is a creature such 
A.8, to seek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would bo something failing 
In him that should compare I do not tlnnk, 

So fair an outward, and such stud within, 

Endows a man but he. 

2nd Gent You speak him fir 

1st Gent I do extend him, sir, within himself,- 
Cinsh him together, lathcr than untoid 
Hia measure duly 

2nd Gent What ’s his name, and bnth ^ 

\s Gent 1 cannot delve him to the root llis 
father 

Was call’d Sicilius, who did join his honour. 


r .. 

Agimst fhc Tionians, with Cassiholnn , 

Ihit had his titles by Tenantius, w horn 
He serv’d with glory and admir’d success: 

So gain’d the sur-addition, Leonatus 
And had, besides this gentleman in question, 

Two other sons, who, m the wars o’ the time. 

Died witli their swords in hand, for which their 
father 

(I’hen old and fond of issue,) took such sorrow, 

That he quit being, and his gentle lady, 

( Big of tins gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 
I As he was born The king, he takes the babe i 
I To his protection , calls him Posthumiis , 

: ]heeds him, and makes him of his bod-chamber: 

Buts Inm to all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the recener of, which ho took, 

As we do air, fast as ’twas minister’d, and i 

111 his spring became a harvest Liv’d in court, ' 

(AVluch raie it is to do,) most prais’d, most lov’d: J 
A sample to the joungest, to the more mature, 

A glass that feated them , and to the giaver, 

A child that guided dotards to liis mistress, 

For whom ho now is banish’d, — her own puce 
Bioclairas how she esteem’d him and his virtue, 

]^y her election may be truly read, 

AVbat kind of man he is. j 

2nd Gent I honour him 1 

Even out of your report But, ’pi ay you, tell i 7 »e, | 
Is slie solo child to the king ? | 

Gent His only child | 

: He had tw o sons, (if this be w orth your heanng, j 
I Afark it,) the eldest of them at three years old, ' 
I’ the sw athing clothes the other, from their nursery ! 

; Woic stolen , and to tins hour, no guess m know- . 

I ledge 

AVlnih way they went 

2nd Gent IIow long is this ago ? 

Iht Gent Some twHuity yi nrs 
2nd Gent Tliat a king’s children should be so 
convey’d! 

1 ^ So slackly guaided! And the search so slow', 

That could not trace them 1 

1st Gent How soe’er ’tis strange, 
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Or ibat the negligence may well be laugh’d at, 

Yet is it true, sir. 

2nd Oent I do well believe you. 

Ist Gent, We must forbear; Here comes the 
queen, and princess. ^Uxeunt, 

SCENE IL^The Same. 

JUnter the Qubbn, Potshitmus, and Imogen. 

Queen. No, be assur’d, you shall not find me, 
daughter, 

A.fber the slander of most step-mothers, 

Evil-ey’d unto you you are my prisoner, but 
rour gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. Eor you. Posthumus, 
So soon as I can win the offended king, | 

I will be known your advocate marry, yet | 

The fire of rage is in him , and ’twere good, | 

You lean’d unto his sentence^ 'vith what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you 

Post, Please your highness, 

I will from hence to-day. 

Queen You know the peril — 

I *11 fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections , though the king 
Hath charg’d you should not speak together. 

[Exit Queen 

Imo. O 

; Dissembling courtesy ^ How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds’ — My dearest hus- 
band, 

I something fear my father’s wrath , but notlung, 

(Always reserv’d my holy duty,) what 

His rage can do on me You must be gone ; 

And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes , not comforted to live. 

But that there is this jewel in the world. 

That I may see again. 

Eoet. My queen ’ my mistress ’ 

O, lady, weep no more ; lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man I I will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth 
My residence m Home at one Philario’s , 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter ; thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you 
send, 

Though ink be made of gall. 

lie-enter Queen. 

Queen. Be brief, I pray you : 

If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
2B0 


How much of his displeasure ; — Yet I ’ll move hiir 

[Aside, 

To walk this way ; I never do him wrong, 

But he does buy my injunes, to be friends ; 

Pays dear for my offences. [Exit. 

Eost. Should we be taking leave 

As long a terra as yet we have to live, 

The loathness to depart would grow ; Adieu 
Imo. Nay, stay a little; 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, love * 

This diamond was my mother’s take it, heart ; ! 

But keep it till you woo another wife, 

When Imogen is dead. 

Eost. How! how’ another?— 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have. 

And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death 1^ — Bemain thou here 

[Eutting on the Ring 
While sense can keep it on ? And sweetest, fairest, 
As I my poor self did exchange for you. 

To your so infinite loss , so, m our trifles 
I still win of you For my sake, wear this ; 

It is a manacle of love , I ’ll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner 

[Eutting a Bracelet on her Arm. 
Imo. 0, the gods I 

Wlicn shall we see again ? 

Enter Cymbeline and Lords 

Eost Alack, the king ’ 

I Cgm Thou basest thing, avoid I bonce, from mv 
sight 1 

If, after this command, thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthmess, thou diest. Away! 

Thou art poison to my blood 

Eost The gods protect you ! 

And bless the good remamders of the court ! 

I am gone. [Exit. 

Imo There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than tins is. 

Cgm. disloyal thing. 

That should* st repair my youth ; thou heapest 
A year’s age on me I* 

Imo. I beseech you, sir, 

Harm not yourself with your vexation ; I 
Am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Cgm. Past grace ? obedience ? 

Imo. Past hope, and in despair ; that way, past 
grace. 

C^m. That might’st have had the sole son of my 
queen! 
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ImOn 0 bless’d, that I might not! I chose an 
eagle, 

And did avoid a puttock,® 

Oym. Thou took’st a beggar ; would’ at have made 
mj throne 
A seat for baseness. 

Into, No ; I rather added 

A lustre to it 

Oj/m, O thou vile one * 

Imo, Sir, 

It 18 your fault that I have lov’d Posthumus : 

Yon bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is | 

A man worth any woman , overbuys me j 

Almost the sum he pays. 

Cym. What * — art thou mad ^ 

Imo, Almost, sir Heaven restore me ! — ’Would \ 
I were ! 

A neat-herd’s daughter ! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd’s son ! 

Be-enter Queeit. 

Cym. Thou foolish thing ^ — 

They were again together . you have done 

[To the Queen. 

Not after our command Away with her, 

And pen her up. 

Queen. ’Beseech your patience • — Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace , — Sweet sovereign, 

Leave us to ourselves, and make yourself some 
comfort 

Out of your best advice ® 

Cym Nay, let her languish 

A drop of blood a day ; and, being aged, 

Die of this folly ! {^Exit. 

Enter Pisanio. 

Queen. Pye !— you must give way • 

Here is your servant — How now, sir? What news? 
Pw. My lord your son drew on my master 
Queen. Ha ! 

No harm, I trust, is done P 

Eie. ^There might have been. 

But that my master rather play’d than fought. 

And had no help of anger : they were pai’ted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen. I am very glad on *t. 

Imo. Tour son’s my father’s friend; he takes 
his part. — 

To draw upon an exile ! — 0 brave sir ! — 

I would they were in Africk both together ; 

Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. — Why came you from your master ? 
Pa. On his oommand : He would not suffer me 


To bring him to the haven ; left these notes 
Of what commands I should be subject to, 

Wlien it pleas’d you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 

Tour faithful servant : I dare lay mine honour, 

He wiU remain so. 

E%8. I humbly thank your highness 

Queen. Pray, walk a while. 

Imo About some half hour hence, 

I pray you, speak with me you shall, at least, 

Go see my lord aboard for this time, leave mo 

\Exeunt 

SCENE ^ullic Elace. 

Enter Cloten, and Two Lords. 

let Lord Sir, I would advise you to shift a 
shirt , the violence of action hath made you reek 
as a sacrifice . Where air comes out, air comes in : 
there *8 none abroad so wholesome as that you 
vent 

Clo If my shirt were bloody, then to shift it— 
Have I hurt him ? 

2nd Lord No, faitli ; not so much as his pa- 
tience. lAside. 

Isf Lord Hurt him ? his body’s a passable car- 
casa, if ho be not hurt . it is a thoroughfare for 
steel, if it be not hurt 

2nd Lord His steel was in debt ; it went o’tho 
backside the town [Aside. 

Clo The villain would not stand me. 

2nd Lord No , but he fled forward still, toward 
your face. [Amde 

Lord Stand you ! You have land enough of 
your own but he added to your havmg ; gave you 
some ground. 

2nd Lord As many inches as you have oceans . 

i Puppies ’ [Aside. 

I Clo. I would, they had not come between us. 

2nd Lord. So would I, till you had measured 
how long a fool you were upon the ground 

[Aside 

Clo And that she should love this fellow, and 
I refuse me ! 

2nd Lord If it be a sin to m&ke a true election, 
she 18 damned. [Aside. 

\st Lord Sir, as I told you always, her beauty 
i and her brain go not together . She ’s a good sign, 
but I have seen small reflection of her wit. 

2nd Lord. She shines not upon fools, lest the 
reflection should hurt her. [Ande 

Clo. Come, I’ll to my chamber: ’Would there 
\ had been some hurt done I 
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2n<? Lord, I wish not so ; unless it hod been the 
fall of an ass, which is no great hurt. {^Aatde. 
Clo, You ’ll go with us ? 

IH Lord, 1 ’ll attend your lordship. 

Clo, Nay, come, let ’s go together. 

2nd Lord. Well, my lord. ^Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — A room in Cymbeline's Palace. 

Enter Imoobk and Pisanio. 

Imo, I would thou grew’st unto the shores o’ 
the haven, J 

And question’ dst every sail . if he should write, | 
And I not have it, ’twere a paper lost, | 

As offer’d mercy is.^ What was the last | 

That he spake to thee P I 

Pte. ’Twas, ** his queen, his queen !” I 

Imo. Then wav’d his handkerchief? I 

Pt9, And kiss’d it, madam | 

Imo. Senseless linen ! happier therein than I ^ — | 
And that was all P 

PU. No, madam ; for so long I 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 

Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 

IIow swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou should’ st have made him 

As httle as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pie. Madam, so I did. 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings , 
crack’d them, but 

To look upon him ; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle; 

Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air ; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye, and wept, — But, good Pi- 
sanio, 

When shall we hear from him ? 

Pie. Be assur’d, madam, 

With his next ’vantage. 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say ; ere I could tell him, 
How I would tliink on him, at certain hours. 

Such thoughts, and such; or I could make him 
swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest, and his honour ; or have charg’d him. 

At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, at midnight, 

To encounter me with orisons,® for then 
1 am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
238 


Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing 

Enter a Lady. 

Ladt/. The queen, madam, 

Desires your highness’ company 

Imo Those things I bid you do, get them des 
patch’d — 

I will attend the queen. 

Pis. Madam, I shall [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Borne. An Apartment in Philario’s 
House. 

Enter Puilaeio, Iachimo, a Frenchman, a 
Dutchman, and a Spaniard. 

Inch Believe it, sir I have seen him in Britain : 
he was then of a crescent note , expected to prove 
so w^orthy, as since ho hath been allowed the name 
of but I could then have looked on him without 
the help of admiration , though the catalogue of 
his endowments had been tabled by his side, and I 
to peruse him by items 

Phi You speak of him when he was less fur^ 
niflhed, than now he is, with that w hich makes him 
both vMthout and witliin 

French I have seen him m France we had 
very many there, could behold the sun with as firm 
eyes as ho 

lach This matter of marrying his king’s daugh- 
ter, (wherein he must be weighed rather by her 
value, than his own,) words him, I doubt not, a 
great deal from the matter ® 

French And then his banishment 

lach Ay, and the approbation of those, that 
weep this lamentable divorce, under her colours, 
are wonderfully to extend him ; be it but to for- 
tify her judgment, which else an easy battery might 
lay flat, for taking a beggar without more quality. 
But how comes it, he is to sojourn with you ? How 
creeps acquaintance P 

Ph% His father and I wore soldiers together ; to 
whom I have been often bound for no less than my 
life . 

Enter Posthxtmus. 

Here comes the Briton ; Let him be so entertained 
amongst you, as suits, ^ with gentlemen of your 
knowing, to a stranger of bis quality. — I beseech 
I you all, be better known to this gentleman ; whom 
i 1 commend to you, as a noble friend of mine: 
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How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, i 
wither than story him in his own hearing. 

French Sir, we have known together in Orleans i 
* Vast Since when I have been debtor to you 
for courtesies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet 
pay still. 

French. Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindness : I i 
was glad I did atone my countryman and you ; it 
had been pity, you should have been put together 
with so mortal a purpose, as then each bore, upon ; 
importance of so slight and trivial a nature. 

Foci, By your pardon, sir, I was then a young i 
traveller rather shunned to go even with what I ; 
heard, than in my every action to be guided by 
others’ experiences but, upon my mended judg- 
ment, (if I offend not to say it is mended,) niy 
quarrel was not altogether slight. 

French ’Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrcment 
of swords ; and by such two, that would, by all 
likelihood, have conib unded one the other, or have 
fallen both. 

lack Can we, with manners, ask what was the 
difference ? 

Fretich Safely, 1 think* *twas a contention in 
[lublic, which may, without contradiction, sufler the 
report. It was much like an argument that it 11 
out last night, where each of us fell in praise of 
our country mistresses This gentleman at that 
tune vouclung, (and upon wairant of bloody afllnn- 
tttion,) his to be more fair, virtuous, wise, cluiste, 
constant-quahiicd, and less aitemptihle, than any 
the rarest of our ladies m France 

lack That lady is not now living , or this gen- 
tleman’s oDiuion, by this, worn out. 

Fost She holds her virtue still, and I iiiy mind 
lac h You must not so far pretcr her ’fore ours 
of Italy. 

FosL Being so far provoked as I was m Franco, 

I would abate her nothing , though 1 proiess my- 
seli her adorer, not her friend. 

lack. As fair, and as good, (a kind of Jiand-m- 
hand comparison,) had been something too fair, 
and too good, for any lady m Bntany. If she went 
before others I have seen, as that diamond of yours 
out-lustres many I have beheld, I could not but be- 
lieve she excelled many ; but I have not seen the 
most pi ecious diamond that is, nor you tho lady 
FoU. 1 praised her as I rated her ; so do I my 
stone. 

lack. What do you esteem it at t 
Poet. More than the world enjoys. 
loch Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, 
01 she ’s ouipn/Zd by a tride. 


Post. You are mistaken : the one may be sold 
or given; if there were wealth enough for the 
purchase, or merit for the gift : the other is not a 
thmg for sale, and only the gift of the gods. 
lach Which the gods have given you P 
Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 
loch You may wear her m title yours : but, you 
know, strange fowl hght upon neighbouring ponds 
Your ring may be stolen, too : so, of your brace of 
unpnzable estimations, the one is but frail, and 
tho other casual, a cunning thief, or a that-waj- 
accomplished courtier, would hazard the wummg 
both of first and last. | 

Post Your Italy contains none so accomphshed 
a courtier, to convince the honour of my mistress 
if, m the holding or loss of that, you term her frail. 

I do nothing doubt, you have store of thieves , nol- 
withatanding I fear not my nng 
Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
signor, I thank him, makes no stranger of me , we 
are familiar at first 

lack With five times so much conversation, I 
should get ground of your fair mistress . make bci 
go b.ick, even to the yielding , had I admittance, 
and opportunity to friend. 

Post. No, no 

lack 1 dare, thereon, pawn the moiety of ni) 
estate to jour ring, which, m my opmioii, o’ei- 
values it something . But I make my wager rather 
against your confidence, than her reputation ; and, 
to bar your offence herein too, I durst attempt it 
against any lady in the woild. 

Post. You are a great deal abused^^ m too bold 
a persuasion , and I doubt not you sustam what 
you ’re worthy of, by your attempt. 
lack. What’s that? 

Post. A repulse . Though your attempt, as you 
call it, deserve more ; a punishment too. 

Ph% Gentlemen, enough of this : it came lU too 
suddenly, let it die as it was bom, and, 1 pi ay 
you, be better acquainted. 

loch. ’Would I had put my estate, and my 
neighbour’s, on tho approbation of what I have 
spoke. 

Post. What lady w^ould you choose to assail ? 
lath Yours; whom m constancy, you thiuk. 
stands so safe. 1 will lay you ten thousand ducats 
to your ring, that, commend me to the coui’t where 
your lady is, with no more advantage than the op- 
portunity of a second conference, and 1 will bniu» 
fi-om theme that honour of hers, which you luu- 
giue so reserved. 
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1 will wage againat your gold, gold to it: 
my ruag I hold dear as my finger; *tis part of it. 

JofiK Tou are a friend therein the wieer.^^ 
If you buy ladies’ flmih at a million a dram, you i 
eumot preserre it from tainting ; But, I see, you | 
have some religion in you, that you fear. 

p09t This is but a custom in your tongue ; you 
bear a graver purpose, I hope. 

Ia0h4 1 am the master of my speeches; and 
would undergo what ’s spoken, I swear. 

JPot^. Will you f — I shall but lend my diamond 
till your return : — Let there be covenants drawn 
between us : My mistress exceeds in goodness the 
hugeness of your unworthy thinking : I dare you 
to this match ; here *b my ring. 

PAi. I will have it no lay. 

loch. By the gods it is one : — If I bring you no 
sufficient testimony that 1 have enjoyed the dearest 
bodily part of your mistress, my ten thousand 
ducats are yours ; so is your diamond too. If I 
come ofT, and leave her in such honour as you have 
trust in, she your jewel, this your jewel, and my 
gold are yours : — provided, I have your commen- 
dation, for my more free entertainment. 

Post. 1 embrace these conditions ; let us have 
articles betwixt us . — only, thus far you shall an- 
swer. If you make your voyage upon her, and 
give me directly to understand you have prevailed, 

I am no further your enemy, she is not worth oui* 
debate : if sbe remain unseduced, (you not making 
it appear otherwise,) for your ill opinion, and the 
assault you have made to her chastitj^, you shall 
answer me with your sword. 

laeh* Your hand; a covenant; Wo will have 
these things set down by lawful counsel, and 
straight away for Britain ; lest the bargain should 
catch cold, and starve : I will fetch my gold, and 
have our two wagers recorded. 

Poit Agreed. IJSxeunt Post, and Iach. 

French. Will this hold, thmk you f 

Phi. Signior lachimo will not from it. Pray, let 
us follow ’m. \^Exeunt, 

SCENE VI.— Britain. A Poem tn Oymbeline’s 
Palace* 

Enter Quxxk, liadies, and CoRNxnivs. 

Qiissii. Whiles yet the dew’s on ground, gather 
those flowers ; 

Make hastes wko has the imte of them? 

Isl I, madam, 

QiKfSfi. Beiqpatch.— > Ladies. 

Now, master doctor; haveydhlmm^t thoeedrugsP 
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Cbf. Fleaseth your highness, ay : here they are, 
madam ; [Preeentinff a small Pox. 

But I beseech your grace, (without offence ; ^ 

My conscience bids me ask ;) wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous com- 
pounds, 

Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 

But, though slow, deadly P 

Queen. I do wonder, doctor, 

Thou ask’st me such a question ; Have I not been 
Thy pupil long P Hast thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfiimes P distil P preserve ? yea, so, 
That our great king himself doth woo me ofb 
For my confections ? Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unless thou think* st me devilish,) is *t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment m 
Other conclusions ? 1 will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none hu 
man,) 

To try the vigour of them, ana apply 
AUayments to their act ; and by them gather 
Their several virtues, and effects. 

Cor. Your highness 

Shall from this practice but make hard your heart : 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious. 

Queen. 0, content thee — 

Enter Pisanio. 

Here comes a flattering rascal , upon him [^Jeide* 
Will I first work : he *s for his master, 

And enemy to my son. — How now, Pisanio ? — 
Doctor, your service for this time is ended , 

Take your own way. 

Cor. I do suspect you madam ; 

But you shall do no harm [Astde. 

Queen. Hark thee, a word. — 

[To Pts, 

Cor. [Aside.'] I do not like her. She doth think, 
she has 

Strange lingering poisons ; I do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damn’d nature : Those she has, 
Will stupify and dull the sense awhile : 

Which first, perchance, she ’ll prove on cats, and 
dogs ; 

Then afterward up higher ; but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 

More than the looking up the spirits a time, 

To be more reviving. She is fool’d 
With a most fUse efibet ; and 1 the ta^er, 

So to be fhlfie with her. 
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Queen* No further service, doctor, 

Until I send for thee. 

Oo'** I humbly take my leave. 

[^JSjcU 

Queen* Weeps she still, say’st thoa ? Dost thou 
think, in tune 

She will not quel\eh , and lot instnictions enter 
Where folly now pos'^esses ? Do thou work ; 

When thou shalt bring me word, she loves my son, 

I *11 tell thee, on the instant, thou art then 
As great as is thy master • greater , for 
His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp . Eeturn he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is to shift his beiiig,^* 

Is to exchange one misery with another ; 

And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day’s work m him What shalt thou expect. 

To be depender on a thing that leans ? 

Who cannot bo new built , nor has no friends, 

[The Queen drops a Hox , Pisa hikes it up 
So much as but to prop him ? — Thou tak’st up 
Thou know’st not what, but take it for th) labour 
It 18 a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death I do not know 
AVI ait IS more cordial — Nay, I pr’ythee, take it , 

It IS an earnest of a fuither good 
That I mean to thee. Tell tliy mistress how 
The case stands with her, do’t, as from th}self 
Think what a chance thou changest on , but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still , to boot, my son, 

AVho shall take notice of thee I ’ll mo\e the king 
To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou’lt desire, and then myself, I chielly. 

That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy ineiit richly Cali my women 
Thmk on my words [Exit Pisa ] — A sly and con- 
stant knave , 

Not to be shak’d. the agent for his master , 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand fast to her lord — I have given him that, 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
: Of liegers for her sweet , and wduch she, after, 
Except she bend her humour, shall be assur’d 

Be-enter Pisanio, and Ladies. 

To taste of too — So, so , — well done, well done : 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses. 

Bear to my closet ; — Fare thee well, Pisamo ; 
Thmk on my words. [Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

Bis* And shall do : 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I ’ll choke myself, there’s all 1 ’ll do for you. 

[Exit* 

T. I 


SCENE VII. — Another Boom in the same* j 
Enter Imogen. 

Imo A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 

A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her husband banish’d, — 0, that husband^ 

My supreme crown of grief * and those repeated 
Vexations of it ! Had I been thicf-stolen. 

As my two brothers, happy 1 but most miserable 
Is the desire that ’s glorious Blessed be those, 

How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills. 

Which seasons comfort — Who may this be ? Fie ^ 

Enter Pisanio and Iachimo. 

Pis JMadam, a noble gentleman of Itome , 

Comes fioin my lord with letters. 

lach Change you, madtim ? 

The worthy Leonatus is m safety, 

And greets your highness deaily 

[Presents a Letter 
Imo Thanks, good sir : 

Ton are kindly welcome. 

lach* All of her, that is out of door, most rich ’ 

[Aside I 

If she be fin'iiish’d with a mind so rare, 

She IS alone tlie Arabian bird , and I 
Have lost the wager Boldness be my friend I 
Arm me, audacity, fioni head to foot ! 

Oi, Idte the Paithian, I shall flying fight; 

Bather, directly fly. i 

Into [Beads ] — He is one of the noblest note, lo whose 
kindnesses 1 am most mhiiitely tied Reileot upon him atcoid* 
mgly, as you value your truest, 

Leonatus. 

So far I read aloud 

liut even the very middle of my heart 

Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully 

You are as w^elcomo, worthy sir, as I 

Have words to bid you , and shall find it so, 

In all that I can do. 

Jach* Thanks, fairest lady — ' 

AVhat’ are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes j 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop | 

Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twmn’d stones 
Upon the number’d beach and can we not 
Paitifion make with spectacles so precious 
’Tw'ixt fair and foul ? 

Imo What makes your admiiatiou ? 

lach* It cannot be i’ the eye , for apes and mon- 
keys, 

i ’Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way, and 
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Coutemn with mows the other : Nor i* the judg- 
ment; 

For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite . Non’ the appetite , 

Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d 
'Should make desire vomit emptiness. 

Not so allur’d to feed 
Imo, What is the matter, trow P 
lacK The cloyed will, 

(That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 

That tub both fill’d and runnmg,) ravening first 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage 

Imo. What, dear sir. 

Thus raps you ? Are you well ? 

lach Thanks, madam, well. — ’Beseech, you, sir, 
desire [To Pis 

My man’s abode where I did leave hun he 
Is strange and peevish 

I w^aa going, sir, 

To give him welcome, [Exit Pis 

Into, Continues well my lord ? His health, ’be- 
seech you ? 
lach Well, madam 

Imo Is he dispos’d to mirth ? I hope, he is 
lach Exceeding pleasant , none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome . he is call’d 
The Bnton reveller. 

Imo, When he was here, 

He did incline to sadness , and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

lach, I never saw him sad 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him , whiles the jolly Bnton 
(Your lord, I mean,) laughs from’s free lungs, 
cries, “ 0 f 

Can my sides hold, to think, that man, — who knows 
By history, report, or his own proof. 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be, — will his free hours languish for 
Assured bondage ?” 

I'mo. Will my lord say so ? 

lach Ay, madam ; with his eyes m flood with 
laughter. 

It is a recreation to be by. 

And hear him mock the Frenchman But, heavens 
know. 

Some men are much to blame. 

Imo, Not he, I hope. 

lach. Not he . But yet heoven’s bounty tow^ards 
him might 

Bo us’d more thankfully. In himself, ’tis much 


In you, — which I count his, beyond all talents, — 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too, 

Imo, What do you pity, sir p 

lach. Two creatures, heartily. 

Imo, Am I one, sir ? 

Ton look on mo ; What wreck discern you in me, 
Deserves your pity P 

lach Lamentable * What ! 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
I’ the dungeon by a snufl*? 

Imo I pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me P 
lach That others do, 

I was about to say, enjoy your But 

It IS an office of the gods to venge it, 

Not mine to speak on ’t 

Imo, You do seem to know 

Sonietlnng of me, or what concerns me , ’Pray jou, 
(Since doubting things go ill, otten hurts more 
Than to be sure they do For certainties 
Either are past lemedics, or, timely knowing. 

The remedy then born,) disco\ er to me 
AVhat both you spur and stop '7 

lach Had I tins clieeK 

To bathe my lips upon, this hand, whose touch. 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler’s soul 
To the oath of loyalty , tins object, w liicli 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye. 

Fixing it only here . should I (damn’d then,) 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
; That mount the Capitol , join gripes with hands 
i; Made hard with houily falsehood (falsehood, as 
With labour,) then he peeping in an eye, 

: Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
: That’s fed with stinking tallow, it were fit, 
i That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
: Encounter such revolt. 

Imo My lord, I fear. 

Has forgot Britam. 

lach And himself Not I, 

Inclin’d to this intelligence, pronounce 
; The beggary of his change, but ’tis your graces 
; That, from my mutest conscience, to my tongue, 
Charms this report out. 

Imo, Let me hoar no more. 

lach, O dearest soul ! your cause doth strike 
heart 

With pity, that doth make me sick. A lady 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery,i® 

Would make the great’ st king double! to bo part 
' ner’d 
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With tomboys, hir’d ^ith that self-exhibitiou^* 
Which your own coffers yield ! with diseas’d ven- 
tures, 

Tfiat play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature* such boil’d 
^ stuff, 

As well might poison poison ! Be reveng’d , 

Or she, that boro you, no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 

Imo Reveng’d * 

How should I be reveng’d ? If this be true, 

(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,) if it be true, 

How should I be reveng’d ? 

lacTi Sliould he make me 

Live like Diana’s priest, bet^^ i\t cold sheets , 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps. 

In your despite, upon your purse ? Revenge it 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasuie, 

More noble than that runagate to } our bed , 

And will contmue fast to )our affeetiun. 

Still close, as sure. 

Imo What ho, Pisanio * 

lack Let me my service tender on your lips 
Imo Away * — I do condemn mine ears, that 
have 

So long attended thee — If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would’st have told this tale lor virtue, not 
Ror such an cud thou seek’st , as base, as strange 
Thou VTong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour , and 
Solicit’ st here a lady, that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike — What ho, Pisanio* — 
The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of th) assault . if he shall think it fit, 

A saucy stranger, in his court, to mart 
As m a Romish stew, and to expound 
Ills beastly mind to us , ho hath a court 
lie little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not respects at all — What ho, Pisamo * 
lack O happy Leonatns * I may say , 

The credit, that thy lad^ hath of thee. 

Deserves thy trust ; and thy most pci feet goodness 
Her assur’d credit ’—Blessed live }ou long ’ 

A lady to the w^oithiest sir, that ever 
Country call’d his ’ and you his mistress, only 
For the most worthiest fit’ Give me your pardon 
I have spoke this, to know if your alliance 
Were deeply rooted , and shall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o’er : And he is one 
'fhe truest manner’ d , such a holy witch, 

That he enchants societies unto him ; 

Half uU men’s hearts are his. 
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Imo You make amends 

lack. He sits ’mongst men, like a descended 
god 

He hath a kind of honour sets him off. 

More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 

Most mighty princess, that I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a false report , which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great pidgrnent 
In the election of a sir so rare, 

Which you know, cannot err The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus , but the gods made you. 
Unlike all others, chafiless Pray, your pardon 
Imo All ’s well, sir. Take my power i’ the court 
fur yours 

lacli My humble thanks. I had almost forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a small request, 

And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your loid, myself, and other noble friends, 

Are partners in the business 

hiw Bray, what is ’t ? 

lack Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, | 
(The best feather of onr w mg) have mingled sums, ) 
To buy a picscnt for the emperor; | 

Which I, the factor for the rest, have done I 

In France ’Tis plate, of rare device, and jewels, | 
Of rich and exqui'^ite form , their values great, ' 
And I am somoihmg curious, being strange,^ [ 

To have them in safe stowage , May it please you 
To take them m protection ? 

Imo Willingly; 

And pawn mine honour for their safety • since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep them ^ 
III my bed-chamber 

lack They arc m a trunk. 

Attended by my men I will make bold 
To send tliem to you, only lor th.s night , ( 

I must aboard to-morrow. I 

Imo» O, no, no. I 

lack Yes, I beseech , or I shall short my word, i 
By length’nmg my return From QalUa 
I cioss’d the seas on pin pose, and on promise 
To sec your grace. i 

Imo I thank you for your pains ; j 

But not away to-morrow ? ! 

lack O, I must, madam : | 

Therefore, I shall beseech you, if you please j 

To greet your lord with writing, do ’t to-night : 

I have outstood my time ; which is natenal , 

To the tender of our present i 

Imo, I wnll write. 

Send your trunk to me , it shall safe be kept 
And truly yielded you You are very welcome. 

[UreuJif 
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ACT 

SCENE I — Court before Cymbelinc’s Palace, 

Enter Cloten, and Two Lords. 

Clo Was there ever man had such luck ! when 
T kissed the jack upon an up-cast, to be hit away!^^ 

1 had a hundred pound on *t And then a vihoreson 
' jackanapes must take me up for swearing , as if 1 
i borrowed mine oatlis of him, and might not spend 
them at my pleasure 

l6^ Lord What got he by that ? You have broke 
his pate with your bowl 

2nd Lord, If his w it had been like him that broke 
it, it would have ran all out. \^Ai>ide 

Clo When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it 
IS not for any standeis-by to curtail his oaths Ila? 

2nd Lord No, my lord, nor [Aside] crop the 
cais of them. 

Clo, Whoreson dog^ — I give him satisfaction''^ 
’Would, he had been one of my rank ’ 

2nd Lord To have smelt like a fool [Aside 
Clo I am not more vexed at anything m the 
earth, — A pox on’t! I had rather not be so noble 
as T am , they dare not fight with me, because of 
the queen my mother . every jack-slave hath his 
belly full of fighting, and I must go up and dowm 
like a cock that nobody can match. 

2nd Lord You are a cock and capon too , and 
you crow, cock, with your comb ou.^^ [Aside 

Clo Sayest thou ? 

1st Lord It is not fit, your lordship should un- 
dertake every companion that you gne offence to 
Clo No, 1 know that . but it is fit, 1 should 
commit offence to my inferiors 

2nd Lord Ay, it is fit for your lordship only. 

Clo Why, so I say. 

1^^ Lord Did you hear of a stranger, that’s 
come to court to-night ? 

Clo A stranger ^ and I not know' on ’t I 
2nd Lord He *s a strange fellow himself, and 
knows it not [Aside 

Lord There ’s an Italian come , and, ’tis 
thought, one of Leonatus’ friends 

Clo Leonatus ^ a bauibhcd rascal, and he’s ano- 
ther, whatsoever he be. Who told you of this 
stranger ? 

! Ist Lord. One of your lordship’s pages 
1 Clo Is it fit, I w ent to look upon hun ? Is there 
no derogation m ’t ? 

l.s/ Lord You cannot derogate, my lord. 
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Clo Not easily, I think. 

2nd Lord You are a fool granted , therefore j 
your issues being foolish, do not derogate. [Aside, | 
Clo, Come, I ’ll go see this Italian What 1 
have lost to-day at bowls, I ’ll win to-night of liiim 
Come, go. 

2nd Loi d I ’ll attend your lordship 

[Exeunt Clo and Jiist Lord. 
That such a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the woild this ass I a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain , and this her son 
Cannot take twm from tw ent^ for his heart. 

And leave eighteen Alas, poor princess. 

Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur’st i 
Betwuxt a father by thy step-dame govern’d j 
A mother hoiuly coinuig plots , a wooer, 

More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that lioirid act 
Of the divorce he’d make ’ The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour, keep unshak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind , that thou may’st stand, 
To enjoy thy banish’d lord, and this great land ’ 

[Es^iU 

SCENE II — A Bed-chamber, in one Part of it 
a TiunL 

Imogen reading in her Bed, a Lady attending 

Imo AVho ’s theie ? my woman Helen ? 

Lady Please you, madam. 

Imo Wliat hour is it ? 

Lady Almost midnight, madam 

Imo. I liave read thiee hours then mine eye? 
are weak — 

Fold down the leaf where I liave left To bed : 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning , 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 

I pr’ytbee, call me. Sleep bath seiz’d me wliolly 

[Exit Lad) 

To your protection I commend me, gods * 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night. 

Guard me, beseech yo ! 

[bleeps, Iach , from the Trunk, 
lack The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-labour’d 
sense 

Eepairs itself by rest Our Tarqum thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken’d 
The chastity he wounded — Cythorea, 

How bTavely thou becom’st tliy bed ! fresh lily ! 
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And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch ^ 
But kiss ; one kiss 1 — Rubies unparagon’d, 

How dearly they do ’t ! — ’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus The flame o’ the taper 
Bows toward her ; and would under-peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows White and azure, lac’d 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct — But my design ? 
To note the chamber — I will write all down — 
Such, and such, pictures . — There the window — 
Such 

The adornment of her bed , — The anas, figures. 
Why, such, and such — And the contents o’ the 
story,-— 

Ah, but some natural notes about her body. 

Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her * 

And be her sense but as a monument. 

Thus m a chapel lying ^ — Come off, come off , — 

\Talcing off her Bracelet 
As slippery, as the Gordian knot was hard! — 

'Tis mine, and this will witness outwaully, 

As strongly as the conscience docs witlnn, 

To the madding of her lord On her left breast 
j A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
j I’the bottom of a cowslip Here ’s a voucher, 

' Stronger than ever law could make this secret 
j Will force him think I have pick’d the lock, and 
i ta’en 

The treasure of her honour No more — To what 
I end ? 

Why should I write this dowm, that ’s rivetted, 
Sciew’d to mymcmoiy? She liath been reading 
late 

The tale of Terous here the leaf’s turn’d down, 
j Whcie Philomel ga^e up , — I have enough . 

I To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it 
Swift, sw ift, you dragons of the night 1 — that 
'dawning 

May bare the raven’s eye I lodge in fear ; 

Tliough this a heavenly angel, hell is here 

[Clock strikes 

One, two, three, — Time, time 

[Goes into the Trunk The Scene closes 

SCENE III. — An Antc-Chamler adjoining 
Imogen’s Apartment, 

Enter Cloten and Lords. 

Ist Lord, Tour lordship is the most patient man 
in loss, the most coldest that ever turned up ace. 
Clo, It would make any man cold to Idse. 


Lord But not every man patient, after the 
noble temper of your lordship ; You are most hot 
and fiu’ious, when you win. 

Clo Winning would put any man into cournge: 
If I could gel this foolish Imogen, I should hai e 
gold enough It’s almost morning, is ’t not P 
Lord Day, my lord 

Clo I would this music would come I am ad- 
vised to give her music o’ mornings , they say, it 
w ill penetrate 

Enter Musicians. 

Come on , tune If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, so, we’ll try with tongue too; if 
none will do, let her remain, but I’ll never give 
o’er First, a very excellent good-conceited thmg 
alter, a wonderful sw^eet air, with admirable rich 
words to it, — and then let her consider. 

SONG 

Hark ' hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 

And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His stteds to water at those springs 
On ehalic’d flowers that lies 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden tyea , 

“With eveiy thmg that pretty bin 
My lady sw( it, aiise , 

Arise, arise 

So, get you gone If tins penetrate, I will consider 
)oiir music the better if it do not, it is a vice 
111 her ears, which horse-hairs, and cats-guts, nor 
the voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never 
amend [Exeunt IMusicians 

Entci Cymueline and Queen 

2nd Lord Here comes the king, 

Clo 1 am glad, 1 w as up so late , for that *s tlio 
reason 1 was up so eaily lie c<uinot choose but 
take this service I have done, fatherly — Good mor- 
row to your nicijesty, and to my gracious mother 

Gym Attend you here the door of our stern 
daughter ? 

Will she not toith ? 

Clo I have assaded her with music, but she 
\ouchsafea no notice. 

Cym The exile of her mmion is too new , 

She hath not yet forgot him . some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 

And then she ’s yours. 

Queen, You are most bound to the king , 

Who lots go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter Frame } ourself 
; To orderly sobcits , and be friended 
I With aptness of the season , make denials 
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Increase your services . so seem, as if 
You were inspir’d to do those duties which 
You tender to her , that you in all obey her, 

Save when command to your dismission tends, 

Amd therein you are senseless. 

Clo Senseless P not so | 

Mnter a Messenger. 

Me99 So like you, sir, ambassadors from Romo , 
The one is Cams Lucius. 

Oym. A worthy fellow, 

Albeit he comes on angry purpose now , 

But that *8 no fault of his We must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender; 

And towards himself his goodness forespent on ua 
We must extend our notice — Our dear son, 

When you have given good morning to your 
mistress, 

Attend the queen, and ua ; we shall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman — Come, our 
queen. 

{Exeunt Cym , Qiteek, Lords, and Mess 
Glo If she be up, I ’ll apeak with her , if not, 

Let her lie still, and dream — By your leave ho ’ — 

{Knocks, 

I know her women are about her ; Wliat 
If I do line one of their hands ? ’Tis gold 
Which buys admittance, oft it doth, yea, and 
makes 

Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer , and ’tis 
gold 

Which makes the true man kill’d, and saves the 
thief, 

Nay, sometime, hangs both thief and inio man 
What 

Can it not do, and undo ? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to mo , for 
j I yet not understand the case myself 
I By your leave, {Knoctes 


Enter a Ladv 


Lady. Who ’s there, that knocks P 
Clo, A gentleman 

Lady, No more ? 

Clo Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. 

Lady, That ’a more 

Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 

Can justly boast of; What’s your lordship’s plea- 
sure? 

Clo Your lady’s person : Is she ready P 
I Lady, Ay, 

1 To keep her chamber. 
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Clo, There’s gold for yon; sell me your gooa 
report. 

Lady IIowl my good name? or to report of 
you 

What I shall tlnnk is good ? — The princess— — 
Enter Imogen. 

Clo Good-morrow, fairest sister* Your sweet 
hand 

Jmo Good-morrow, sir* You lay out too mud 
pains 

Por purcluising but trouble the thanks I give, 
la telling you that I am poor of thanks. 

And scarce can spare them 

Clo Still, I swear, I love you 

Imo If you but said so, ’tweie as deep with me • 
If you swear still, your recompense is still 
That I regard it not 

Clo This IS no answer 

Imo But that you shall not say I yield, being 
silent, 

I would not speak I pray you, spare me . i’ faith, 
1 shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness , one of your great knowing 
»Should learn, being taught^ forbotuance. 

Clo, To leave you m }our madness, ’twere my 
sin 

I will not 

Imo Pools are not mad folks. 

Clo Do you call me fool ? 

Imo A 8 1 am mad, T do • 

If you ’ll bo patient, I ’ll no more be mad ; 

That cures us both I am much sorry, sir, 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By bomg so verbal and learn now, for all. 

That I, which know my heart, do here piououuce, 
By the very truth of it, I caio not for you , 

And am so near the lack of charity, 

(To accuse myself) I hate you which I had 
rather 

You Mt, than make ’t my boast. 

Clo You am against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. Por 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foster’d with cold dishes, 
With scraps o* the court,) it is no contract, none . 
And though it be allow’d in meaner parties, 

(Yet who,* than he, more mean P) to knit tbeii 
souls 

(Ou whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) m self-figur’d knot ; 

Yet you aye curb’d from that enlargement by 
i The consequence o’ the crown ; and must not soil 



The precioas note of it with a base slave, | 

A. hildmg for a liver v, a squire’s cloth, < 

i pautler, not so eminent. | 

' Imo» Profane fellow I > 

Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more, \ 

But what thou art, besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom . thou wert dignified enough, 

Even to the point of envy, if ’twero made 
Comparative for your virtues,^^ to he styl’d 
The under-hangman of his kingdom , and luted 
Eor being pielerr’d so well 

Clo The south-fog 1 ot him ! : 

Imo He never can meet more mischance, than : 
come ; 

To be but nam’d of thee His meanest garment, 
That ever hath but clipp’d his body, is dt.ucr. 

In my respect, than all the atrs above thee, 

Were they all made such men — How now, 
Pisamo ? 

I^nter Pisanio 

Clo His garment ? Now, the devd — 

Jmo To Hoi othy, my woman, hie thee present!} — : 
Clo His garment F 

Jmo 1 am spiighted with a lool,-*^ 

Flighted, and anger’d woise — Go, bid my woman : 
Seaich foi a jewel, that too casually 
Hath left nunc aim , it w as tliy nuistei’s ’shrew me, 
H I would lose it foi a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe I do tlnnk, 

1 saw ’t this morning confident I am, 

Last night ’twas on mine arm , 1 lusb’d it 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell in} lord 
That I kiss aught but he 

’Twill not be lost 

Imo I hope so go, and scaich. [^Ejnf Pis 
Clo You have abus’d me — 

His meanest garment ? 

Imo -Ay , I said so, sir 

If you will make ’t an action, c^dl witness to ’t. 

Clo I will inform your father 
Imo, Your mother too 

She ’s my good lady , and will conceive, 1 hope. 

But the worst of mo. So I leave you, sir, 

To the worst of discontent [Exit 

Clo, I *11 be reveng’d . — 

His meanest garment ? — Well. [Exit 

SCENE IV. — Rome An Apartment in Philario’s 
House, 

Enter Postuttmus and PitiLAnio 
Fast Fear it not, sir. I would, I were so sure 


To win the kmg, as I am bold, her honour | 

Will lemam hers. 

Fhi, What means do you make to hiu) 

Post, Not any , but abide the change ot time , 
Quake in the present winter’s stale, and wish 
That warmer days would come. In these leai’tl 
hopes, 

I barely gratily your love •, they fading, 

I must die much your debtor 

Pin Your very goodness, and your company, 
O’erpays all I can do. By this, your king 
Hath hoard of great Augustus Cams Lucius 
Will do his commission throughly . And, I think, 
He ’ll grant the tribute, scud the airearages, 

Oi look upon our Romans, w hose remembrance 
Is yet fresh m then grief 

Post I do behove, 

(Statist^® though I am none, nor hko to be,) 

That this will prove a war, and you shall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, sooner landed 
In our uot-fc.iiing Biitaui, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order’d, than when Julius Caisar 
Smil’d at their lack ol skdl, but found thcir courage 
: Worthy ins h owning at Their discipline 
■ (Now mingled with their courages) will make 
know n 

To their appi overs, they are people, such 
; That mend upon the woild. 

Enter Iacuimo. 

Phi See I lachimo ? 

Post The swiftest harts have posted you by 
laud 

And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 

To make your vessel nimble. 

Phi Welcome, sir. 

Post I hope, the bnefness of your answer made 
The speediness of your return, 

lach Your lady 

Is one the fairest that I have look’d upon. 

PoU And, therewithal, the best , or let hei 
beauty 

Look through a casement to allure false heaits, 

: And be false with them. 

lack. Here are letters for you 

Post Their tenour good, I trust, 
lach, ’Tis very like. 

Phi Was Cams Lucius m the Britain court, 
When you wore there ? 

lack. He was expected then, 

But not approach’d 
Post, All IS well yet — 
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Sparkles this stone as it was wont ? or is *t not. 

Too dull for your good wearing ? 

If I have lost it, | 
I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 1 

1 *11 make a journey twice as Tar, to enjoy i 

A second night of such sweet shortness, w Inch 
W as mine in Britain , for the nng is won 
JPost, The stone *s too hard to come by 
lack, ]Sfot a whit, 

four lady being so easy. 

JPost Make not, sir. 

Your loss your sport . I hope, you know that we 
Must not continue fi lends 
lack, Good sir, wo must, 

li’ you keep covenant : Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question further but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honour. 

Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

JPost, If you can make *t apparent 

That you have tasted her m bed, my hand. 

And nng, is yours If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gams, or loses, 

Your sword, or mme , or masterless leaves both 
To who shall find them 
lack. Sir, my circumstances. 

Being so near the truth, as I will make them. 

Must first induce you to behove . wliose strength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 

: Tou *11 give me leave to spare, when you shall find 
Tou need it not 
JPost, Proceed 

lack. First, her bed-chamber, 

(Where, I confess, I slept not but, profess. 

Had that was well worth watchmg,) It was bang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silier, the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Homan, 

And Cydnus swell’ d above the banks, or lor 
The press of boats, or pride- A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship, and value, which, I wouder’d. 
Could be so raiely and exactly wrought. 

Since the true life on *t was 

JPost, This IS true , 

And this jou might have heard of here, by mo, 

Or by some other 

loch. More particulars 

Must justify my knowledge. 

Post, So they must, 

Or do your honour injury. 

Jack, The chimney 
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la south the chamber ; and tbe cbimney -piece. 
Chaste Dun, bathing : never saw I figures 
So bkely to report themselves . the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb , outwent her, 
Motion and breath loft out. 

Post, This is a thing, 

Winch you might from relation likewise reap • 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 

lack. The roof o’ the chamber 

With golden cberubms is fretted: Her andirons 
(I had forgot them,) were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depeiidmg on their brands. 

Post This 18 her honour * — 

Lot it be granted, you have seen all this, (aud 
praise 

Be given to your remembrance,) the description 
Of what IS in her chamber, nothing saves 
The wager you have laid, 

lack. Then, if you can, 

[^Pulling out the Bracelet 
Be pale I beg but leave to air this jewel See ’ — 
And now ’tis up again It must bo maiiied 
To that your diamond , I ’U keep them 

Post Jove ^ — 

Once more let me behold it . Is it that 
Which I left with her ? 

lack Sir, (I thank her,) that 

She stripp’d it fiom lier arm , I see her yet , 

Her pretty action did outsell her gift. 

And yet enrich’d ifc too : She gave it me, and 
said. 

She priz’d it once. 

Post May be, she pluck’d it off, 

To send it me 

lack She writes so to you ? doth she r 

Post 0, no, no, no, ’tia tine llcio, take tins 
too , [Gives the Bing, 

It 18 a basilisk unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on ’t — Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty, truth, where semblance; 
love, 

Where there’s another man The vows of women 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is nothing .— 
O, above measure false ’ 

Phi, Have patience, sir. 

And take your ring again , ’tis not yet won ; 

It may be probable, she lost it , or, 

Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath stolen it from her. 

Post Yery true ; 

' And HO, I hope, ho came by’t . — Back my nng ; — 
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Kendo to me some corporal sign about her, : 

More evident than this , for this was stolon ; 

Jack By Jupitei, I had it fioiu her arm 
JBont, Harkyou, ho sweaia j by Jupitei he swears 
'Tis true , — nay, keep the nng — ’tis true « I am sure, : 
She would not lose it her attendants aie 
All sworn, and honourable — They induc’d to 
steal it • 

And by a stranger ? — No, ho hath enjoy’d her . 
riio cognizance of her i neon t money 
[s this, — she hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly — 

There, take thy hire , and all the fiend? of hell 
Divide themselves between you ! i 

I*hi> Sir, bo patient 

This IS not strong enough to bo believ'd 

Of one persuaded well ot 

^08t Never talk on *t , 

She hath been colted by bun 
lack If yon seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing,) lies a mole, light proud 
Of that most delicate lodging By iii) life, 

I kiss’d it , and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, thoiigli full You do remember 
This stain upon her ? 

Jl^ost Ay, and it doth coufiirn 

Another stain, as big as hell Ciiii hold, 

Were there no more but it. 

Jack, Will you hoar more ? 

Fost Spare your arithmetic never count the 
turns , 

Once, and a million ! 

lack I ’ll be sworn, 

Fobt No swearing 

It yon will swear you have not done ’t, you lie , 
And I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou hast made me cuckold 

lack I will deny nothing 

Fost O, that I had her hero, to tear her limb- 
meal ! 

f will go there, and do ’t , i* the court , before 

Her father . — I ’ll do some thing [jEUi/ 

Fht, Quite besides 


The government of patience’ You have wmn 
Let’s follow him, and pervert the piesent wiaih 
He hath against himselt*. 

AieZf With all my heait 

[Fjccuni 

SCENE V — Another Itoom in the Same* 
Enter Postuumus. 

Fost Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must bo lialf-workers ? Wo are bastaids all , 

And that most venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp’d , some comer with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit Yet my mother seem’d 
Tho Dian of that time so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this — O vengeance, v’^cngeancc ’ 
]Me of my lawtul pleasure she restrain’d. 

And pray’d me, ott, forbearance , did it with 
A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn , that I thoiiglil 
her 

As chaste as unsiiim’d snow — 0, all the devils 
Tins yellow Liclnmo, m an hour, — was ’t not ? — 

I Or loss, — at fiist Pei chance he spoke not , but, 
Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one, 

\ Ciy’d, ok ' and mounted found no opposition 
But what he look’d for should oppose, and she 
\ Should from encounter guard Could I find out 
I The woman’s part m me! For theie’s no motion 
j That tends to vice in man, but I tiflirin 
It IS the woman’s part Be it l>ing, note it, 

Tho woman’s, flatteimg, hers , dcceiviifg, hers; 
i: Ambitions, covetmgs, cliange of prides, disda^r*, 

: Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 

: All faults th.it may be nam’d, nay, that hell knows, 
: Why, hers, m part, or all, but, rather, all 
: For ev’ii to vice 

i They arc not coiibtant, but .aro changing still 
Olio vice, but ot a rumuto old, for one 
Not half so old as th.it 1 ’ll wiite against thorn, 

: Detest them, curse them —Yet ’tis gre.ater skiU 
: la a true h.itc, to pr.iy they have their will 
The very devils eanne^t ubmuo them better. [Euii 
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SCENE I — Britain. A Room of State tn C^mbe- 
bne’s Palace, 

Enter Ctmbeliite, Queen, Cloten, and Lords, 
at one Door, and at another^ Caius Lucius, 
and Attendants. 

Cym, Now say, what would Augustus CsDsar 
w ith us ? 

Due, When Julius C«esar (whose rcmeiubrance 
yet 

Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearing ever,) was m this Britain, 
And conquer’d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle, 

(Famous in Caesar’s praises, no whit less, 

Than m his feats deserving it,) for him, 

And his succession, granted Koine a tribute, 

Yearly three thousand pounds, which by thee 
lately 

Is left untender’d 

Queen And, to the marvel, 

Shall be so ever 

Clo, There be many Ca)sars, 

Ere such another Julius Britain is 
A world by itself, and we will iK'^huig pay, 

'For wearing our own noses. 

Queen That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from us, to resume 
We have again — Kemember, sir, my liege. 

The kings your ancestors , together with 
The natural bravery of your isle , which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters , 

With sands, that will not bear your enemies’ boats. 
But suck them up to the top-mast A kind ot 
conquest 

Cmsar made here , but made not hero his brag 
01, came, and t^aw, and ovetcame with shame 
(The first that ever touch’d him,) he was earned 
From off our coast, twice beaten, and his ship- 

(Poor Ignorant baubles on our teriible seas, 

! Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, cr.iclt’d 
1 As easily ’gainst our locks For joy whereof, 

! The fam’d Cassibclnn, who was once at point 
(O, giglot fortune *) to master Csosar’s sword,®* 
Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright. 

And Bntons strut with courage. 

Clo Come there ’a no more tribute to be paid : 
Our kingdom is stronger than it was at that time ; 
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and, as I said, there is no more such CtBsars other 
of them may have crooked noses , but, to ow e such 
straight arms, none 

Cym Son, let your mother end 
Clo, We have yet many among us can gripe es 
hard as Cassibelan I do not say, I am one , but I 
have a hand — Why tribute*'^ why should we pay 
tribute ? If Ca}sar can hide the sun tiom ns with a 
blanket, or put the moon m his pocket, we will 
pay him tribute for Lgbt sir, iio more tiibute, 

pray you now. 

Cym You must know. 

Till the injurious Koraans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were lice. Ctcsar’s am- 
bition, 

(Which swell’d so nuicli, that it did almost strctcli 
The sides o’ the world,) against all coloui, hero 
Bid put the yoke upon us , which to shake oil, 
Becomes a wailike people, whom wc reckon 
Ourselves to be We do say then to C<vsar, 

: Our ancestor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordaui’d our laws , (whose use the swoid of (\e> it 
Hath too much mangled, whose repair, and ti i. 
ehise, 

Shall, by the power wc bold, be our good deed, 

I Though Koine be therefore angry ,) Mulmutius, 

Who was the fust of Biitam, which did pub 
llib blows wnthm a golden ciown, and call’d 
liimscli a king 

Luc I am soiiy, Cymbi'lme, 

That I am to pronounce Augustus Caesar 
(Ctcsar, that hath more kings his servants, than 
Thyself domestic olllcers,) tluiie enemy 
Keccive it from me, then — AYir, and confusion, 
lu Caesai’s name piououuco I ’gainst thee look 
For tury not to be resisted — Thus defied, 

I thauk tliee for mj self 

Cym Thou art welcome, Cams 

Thy Ctfisar knighted me , my youth I spent 
Much under liim, of him I gather’d honour, 

Which he, to seek of me again, pei force, 

Behoves me keep at utterance , I am perfect, 

That the Pannomaus and Balmatiaiis, foi i 

Their Lberties, are now in arms a precedmit I 

Which, not to read, would show the Britons cold 
So Caosar shall not find them. 

Luc Let proof speak 

Clo His majesty bids you w^elcorne IVLike 
pastime with us a day, or two, longer: If you 
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6eck us afterwards in otlior terms, you shall find us 
m our salt-water giidlo if you beat us out of it, 
it IS yours , if* you fall m the adventure, our ciows 
shall faie the bcttci lor jou , and there’s an end 
Luc So, sir 

Cym J. know your mastei’s pleasure, and he 
mine 

iUl the rcmaui is, welcome. [^Exeunt 

SCENE II — Another Loom in the same 
Enter Pis VNio 

Fis How of adultery ? Wheieforc wiite } ou 
not 

What monster’s her accuser ? — Lcoiiatus ^ 

0, mastei ’ what a strange infection 
Is f dlen into tliy ou ? Wb it false Italian 
(As poisonous tongu’d, as handed,^®) hath pi evad’d 
On thy too leady heaiing? — Disloyal ^ No 
She’s punish’d for her tiulh , and nud(*rg()iM, 

Moie godde-^s-like than wde-like, sudi assiults 
As would take m some vntue — O, my mastei ’ 

Thy mind to hei is now^ as low, as woio 
j Tliy foi tunes — IIow' • that I should muidc'r lier ^ 
Upon the love, and tiuth, and \ows, whuh I 
Have made to thy command ? — I, her ?— liei blood ^ 
If it be so to do good service, nev(‘r 
Let me be counted serviceable How look I, 

I That I should seem to lack humanity, 

ISo much as this fact eonies to ? ‘‘ Do ’t The 

I letter {^Utaduuj 

That I have sent her, by her own command 
I Shall giv^e thee oppoitunity ” — O, damn’d jiiper’ 

I Black as the ink that’s on tliee ’ Senseh^^s bauble, 

I Alt thou a feodaiy for tins aet,^^ and look’st 
So vngin-like without ? Lo, here slu‘ comes 

Enter Imogen 

I am Ignorant in what I am commanded 
Imo How now, Pisaiiio ? 

Ei6 Aladam, here is a lettei fioin m\ loul 
Imo AVho f thy lord? that is my loidf Leo- 
iiatus ? 

0, loani’d indeed vveio that astionomcr, 

That knew the stars, as I his characteis , 

He ’d lay the future open — You good gods, 
j Let what is hero contain’d relish of love, 
j Of my lord’s health, of his content, — )et not. 

That w'e two are asunder, let that grieve him, — 

' (Some griefs are med’cinable ,) that is one of 
I them, 

I For it doth phv sic love , — of his content, 
j All but in that ! — Good wax, thy leav e . — Bless’d be 


You bees, that make these locks of counsel! 

Lov ei s, 

! And men m dangerous bond'^, pray not alike , 

Hiough torleiti rs ^ou cast lu prison, yet 

You clasp young eupid’s tables — Good news, 

I gods ’ [Reads 

> Justice, and youi father’s wiath, should he take me m his 
I dommion, tould not be so cruel to me, as you, O the duirest 
> of cieatures, would not even renew me with your eyes Take 
j notue, tint I am m Cambna, at Mdfoid- Haven hat your 
J own love will, out of this, advise you, follow So, he wisl^es 

I you all hippiiKss, that remains loyal to his vow, and your 
iiK leasing in love, 

Li-OVATUS P0STHUMU8 

(), foi a hoi'll* with wings ? — Hear’st thou, Pisaiiio? 

He IS at Miltoid-llaven Head, and tell mo 
^ How fii ’tis thither If one of mt*an aflaiia 
\ wc'ok, why may not I ^ 

I Glide thithei ni a diy — Then, true Pisaiiio, | 

I (Who long’st, like me, to sec thy lord, who | 

I long’st, — I 

O, let me ’bate, — but not like me — yet long’st, — 

> JLit in a f.iiiiter kind — O, not bkc me , j 

For luiuc’s bejond beyond,) say, and speak thiek,'^ 1 
(Love’s counsellor sliould fill the bores of hearing, i 
To the smotheiing of the sense,) how far it is ! 

I To this s.ime blessed Millbrd And, by the w ly, | 

I Till me how Walts WcUs made so hipp}, iw 1 

I To inherit such a haven But, fust of all, 

\ How we in.i} steal fiom henee , and, for the gap 
I That we shall make in time, from oui henee-going, 
And our return, to excuse — but liist, how gc't 

henee I 

Why sliouid excuse bo born or e’er begot ? ' 

We ’ll talk of that heieaftei Pi’) thee, speak, 

How many scoie of miles may we well ride 1 

’Twixt lioui and hour ' 

Ei6 One scoie, ’twixt sun and sun, 

Machim, ’s enough for you , and too much too 

Imo AVhy, one that rode to his execution, man, • 
Could noTei go oO slow I have heard of riding 
wageis, 

AVIiere hoises have been nimbler than the sands 

That lun 1 ’ the clock’s behalf. But this is 

tooleiy — 

Go, bid my woman feign a sickness, say 
bhe’ll home to her lather and provide me, pro* 
sently, ' 

A nding suit, no costlier than would fit , 

A fianklm’s housewife ‘ 

Fis Madam, } 0 i ’re best consider. 

Imo I SCO before me, man, nor here, nor here j 

Nor what ensues , but have a fog m them, | 

That I cannot look through Away, I pr’ytliee: | 
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ACT IIL 


CYMBELTNE. 


SCENE III. 


Do as T bid thee There *b no more to say , 
Accessible is none but Milford way. \_Exeunt 

SCENE III — Wales A mountainom Country ^ 

with a cave. 

Enter Belabius, Guidebius, and Arttbaois 

Bel A goodly day not to keep house, with biich 
Whoso root ’s as low as ours ’ Stoop, boys . This 
gate 

Instructs } ou how to adore the heavens , and bows 
you 

To morning’s holy ofiice Tlic gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d so higli, that giants may jet thiough 
And keep their impious turbauds on,'*^^ without 
Good morrow to the sun — llail, thou fair heaven ’ 
We house i* the rock, yet use thee not so haidly 
As prouder livers do 

Oui, llail, heaven ’ 

Arv Hail, heaven ^ 

Bel, Now, for our mountain spoil Up to you 
hill, 

Your legs aie young, I ’ll liead those flats Con- 
sider, 

When }ou above perceive mo like a crow. 

That it 18 place, which lessens, and sets off 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told 
you. 

Of courts, of princes, of the tiuks in war 
This service is not service, so being clone. 

But being so allow’d To apprehend thus, 

Draws us a profit from all things we see 
And often, to our comlort, sliall we find 
The sharded beetle in a s ifer hold 
Tlian 18 tlic full-w ing’d e igle O, tins life 
Is nobler, thiin attending for a clieck , 
liicher, than doing notliing foi a babe 
Blonder, than rustling in unpaid-foi silk 
kSuch gam the cap of him, that makes them fine. 
Yet keeps his book uncross’d no lile to ouis 
Gut Out of your pi oof you speak we, pool 
un fledg’d, 

Uavo never wing’d from view o’ the nest, nor 
know not 

What air ’s fioin home. Haply, this life is best, 

If ijuiet life be best sweeter to you. 

That have a sharper known , w ell corresponding 
VV’^ith your stiff age but, unto us, it is 
A coll of Ignorance , travelling abed , 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit 

Arv What should we speak of. 

When we are old as you ? when wo shall heivr 
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The ram and wind beat dark December, how, 

In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We have seen nothing* 
We are beastly , subtle as the fox, for prey , * 

I Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat 
I Oiir valour is, to chace what flics , our cage 
j We make a quire, as doth the prison bud, 

! And sing our bondage freely 
I Bel How you speak * 

I Did you but know the city’s usuries, 

: And felt them knowingly the ait of the couit, 
i As hard to leave, as keep , whoso top to climb 
I Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
i The fear’s as bad as falling the toil of the war, 

I A pain chat only seems to seek out danger 
1 ’ the name of fame, and honour , which dies i’ the 
search , 

S And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph, • 

J As record of fair act , nay, many tunes, 

\ Doth ill deserve by doing widl, what’s w'orse, 

{ Must court’sey at tlic censuie — O, boys, this 
I story 

I The woild may road in me My body ’s marked 
j AVith lioman swords , and my rcpoit was once 
j First with the best of note Cymbeline lov’d me ; 

< And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
I Was not far oil Then w^as I as a tree, 
j Whose boughs did bend wutb fiuit but, in one 

j 

\ A stoiin, or lobbery, call it what you will, 

I Shook down my imdlow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
j And loft me baie to weather. 

I Gui Dneertain favoui ^ 

I Btl M) f.iult being nothing (as I have told }ou 
I oft,) 

i But th.it twm Viliams, whose false oaths pi evad’d 
I Btfoie my pci feet honoui, swoio to Cymbeline, 

I was confederate with the lioinans so, 

I Follow’d my banishment, and, tins twenty }cais, 
j Tins rock, and these demesnes, have been iiii 
world 

Where I have liv’d at honest freedom , paid 
Moie pious debts to heaven, than m all 
The foio-end of my time — But, up to the nioun 
tains ; 

This IS not hunters’ language — He, that strikes 
The venison first, shall be the lord o’ the feast , 

To him the other two shall minister , 

And wo w ill fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. I’ll meet you in the 
valleys. [^Exrunf Gui and Aev. 

How hard it la to hide the sparks of nature! 

These bojs know little, they are sons t^i the king: 
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Nor Cymboline dreams that they are alive 
They think, they are mine and, though tram’d up 
thus meanly 

the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do 
hit 

The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them, 

In simple and low thmgs, to prmce it, much 
Beyond the tnck of others This Polydore, — 

The heir of Cymbelme and Britain, whom, 

The king his father call’d Guiderius, — Jove ! 

Wlien on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story say, — “ Thus mine enemy toil , 

And thus I set my foot on his neck ,” even then 
The princely blood flows ui lus cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in pos- 
ture 

That acts my w ords The younger brother, Cadw al, 
(Once, Arvirdgus,) m as like a figure. 

Strikes life into my speech, and shows much more 
Ills own conceiving Uaik ^ tlio game is rous’d * — 
0 Cymbelme^ heaven, and my conscience, knows, 
Thou didst unjustly banish me whereon, 

At three, and tw^o years old, I stole these babes , 
Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 
Thou resist’st me of my lands Euripliile, 

Thou wast their nurse, they took thee for their 
mother. 

And every day do honour to her grave 
Myself, Belaiius, that am Morgan call’d. 

They take for natural lather The game is up 

SCENE IV— AW Milford ITavcn 

I A' 71 /c; PiSANio Tmooin 

Jmo Thou told’st me, when we came fiom horse, 
the place 

Was near at hand — Ne’er long’d my mother so 
To see me first, as 1 ha^e now — Pisanio’ Man* 
Where is Posthumus ? What is in thy mind, 

That makes tlico stare thus ? Wherefore breaks 
that sigh 

From the inward of thee ? One, hut painted thus. 
Would be interpreted a tiling perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication Put thyself 
Into a haviour of less fear, ere w ildnosa 
Vanquish my staider senses What ’s the matter ? 
I Why tender’st thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender ? If it be summer news. 

Smile to ’t before . if winterly, thou need’st 
But keep that countenance still — My husband’s 
hand I 


( That drug-damn’ d Italy liath out-craftied lain. 

And he ’s at some hard point — Speak, man ; tli) 

\ tongue 

j May take oft some extremity, which to read 
I Would be even mortal to me 
I Pt8 Please you, read , 

I And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
s The most disdain’d of foituue 

j Imo J^licaJs ] Thy mistn sh, Pisanio, hath playe<l the 
j strumpet in my btd , the testimonies whereof he bleeding in 
j me 1 sjKnk not out of weak suiinises , fiom proof as strong 
< as my gnef, and as certain as I expect my revenge That 
part, thou, Pisanio, must act for me, if thy faith be not tainted 
< witli the bieaih of hers Let thine own hands take away her 
life I shall give thte opportunities at Milford- Haven she 
I hath my IctUr for the purpose Where, if thou fear to strike, 

^ and to make me certain it is done, thou ait the paudar to her 
^ dishonour, and cipiully to me disloyal 

I Pis Wliftt shall I need to draw my sword ? the 
paper 

j Hath cut her throat already — No, ’tis slander ; 

I Whoso edge is sharper than the sword, whose 
I tougue 

' Outvenoins all the worms of Nile, whose bioath 
J Bides on the posting winds, and doth bidie 
< All corners of the world kings, queens, and 
i states, 

j IVlaids, Tiiations, nay, ilio set rets of the gra\o 
\ This Mpeious slander enters — What cheer, ina- 
I dam ? 

\ Tmo False to lus bed * What is it, to be false ? 
i To he in wakh there, and to think on huu ? 

I To weep ’twixt clock and clock? if sleep cliaigo 
\ iiatuie, 

I To break it with a fcaifiil dit'am ofliim, 

I And cry iiij self awake P that’s false to Ins bed ? 

I Is It ? 

I Pis Alas, good lady ! 

I J)?w T false ? Thy conscioucc witness — lachimo, 
I Thou didst accuse him ot lucoutinency ; 
j Thou tlien look’dst like a villain, now, methinks, 

I Thy fa\our’s good enough — Some jay ot Italy, 

I Whoso mother was her paiutiug,'^'^ hath betrac’d 
I him 

I Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion , 

And, for 1 am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ripp’d — to pieces with me ’ — O, 

Men’s vows are women’s traitois’ All good seem- 
mg, 

; By thy revolt, 0 husband, shah be thought 
Put on for vilJany , not born, wliere’t grows, 

; But worn, a bait for ladies 

Pw 


Good madam, hear me 
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Imo True honest men being heard, like false i| 
^neaa, ; 

Were, m his time, thought false and Sinon’a ; 
weeping 

Did scandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From most tiuo wretchedness So, thou. Posthu- 
mus, 

Wilt lay tlie leaven on all proper men , 

Goodly, and gallant, shall be hilse, and perjur’d, 
Fiom thy great fail — Come, fellow, be thou \ 
honest 

Do thou thy master’s bidding When thou see’st \ 
him, I 

A little witness my obedience Look ^ \ 

I I draw the sword myself take it , and hit < 

The innocent mansion of my love, my heait > 

Fear not ; ’tis empty of all things, but griot . | 

Thy master is not theie, who was, indeed, \ 

The nehes of it Do hia bidding , stiike \ 

Thou may’st be valiant in a bettei cause, | 

But now thou boem’st a cow aid ^ 

Pw. Hence, vile instrument 1 

Thou shalt not damn my hand ^ 

Imo Wh} , I must die , , 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
i No servant of thy inastei’s Against sclf-shiiigliter 
I There is a prohibition so divine. 

That cravens my weak hand. Com*', hcic’s my 
j heal t , 

I Sometlung’s afoie’t — Soft, sott , w c’ll no defence , 
j Obedient as the scabbaid — What is hcie P 
The scriptures of the lo) al Leoiiatus, 

All turn’d to heresy ? Away, awn), 

CoiTUpters of my faith ’ )oii shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart ’ Thus may poor iools 
Believe false teacheis Though those that are be- 
tray’d 

Do feci the treason sharpU , yet the traitor 
Stands in woise c.isc of woe 
j And thou, Posthumus, thou that did’st set up 
My dihobedienco ’gainst the king my latluT, 

And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of pnneely fellows, shalt hereafter find 
It IS no act of eoininon passage, but 
A strain of rareness and I grieve m)self. 

To thuik, when thou shalt be disodg’d bv her 
That now thou tu'’st on,^^ how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me ~Pr’)thce, despatch 
The lamb entreats the butcher Whcie’s th) 
knife? 

Tliou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 

1 When I desire it too. 


Since I receiv’d command to do this business, I 
I have not slept one wink. 

Lno Do ’t, and to bed tliop 

Pw I ’ll wake mine eye-balls blind first. 

Imo Wherefore then 

Didst undertake it ? Why hast thou abus’d 
So many miles, with a pretence ? this place ? 

Mine action, and thine own ? our horses’ labour ? 

The time inviting thee ? the peituib’d court, 

For my being absent, w hereunto T never 
Fill pose return P Why hast thou gone so far, 

To be unbent, when thou hast ta’en thy stand, 

Tlie elected deer before thee ? 

Its Blit to win time 

To lose so bad employment in the which 
I have consider’d of a course , Good lady, 

Hear me vsith patience 

Tmo Talk thy tongue w cary , speak 

I have hcaid, I am a sUanipct, and nunc car, 

Theiein false struck, can take no gi cater wound, 

Nor tent to bottom that But speak 

Its Then, madam, 

I thouglit }ou would not back again j 

Imo Most like , j 

Bunging mo hero to kill me | 

hs Not so, neither 

But if I were as wise as honest, then \ 

My purpose would piovc well It cannot be, I 

But that iny master is abus’d j 

Some villain, ay, iUul singular m his art, 

\ Hath done you both this cursed injuiy 
\ Tmo Sumo Itouian courtezan > i 

\ No, on my life. ; 

I 1 ’ll give but notice you are dead, and send him 
I Some bloody sign of it , for ’iis commanded 
j 1 should do so You shall be miss’d at court, 
i And that w'lll well confirm it 
i Imo WHiy, good follow, 

I What shall I do the while? Wheio bide? Hovv * 
live ? 

I Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
I Dead to my husband ? 

Ihs If you’ll back to the court — 

I Imo No court, no father, nor no more ado 
AYith that harsh, noble, simple, nothing 
That Clotcn, whose love-suit hath been to mo 
As fcaiful as a siege 
*^Pts If not at court, 

; Then not in Britain must you bido. 

Imo Where then ? 

Hath Biitam all the sun that shines ? Day, night, j 
Are they not but m Britain ? 1’ the woi Id’s volume 

I Our Britain seems as of it, but not m it , 1 
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O gracious lady, 
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in a great pool, a swan’s nest, IVytlice, think 
There’s livers out of Biitam. 

^ jPw. T am most glad 

Ton tlimk of other place. The enib issaclor, 

Lucius the Eoman, comes to Miliord-lLueii 
To-morrow Kow, if you could wear a miud 
Dark as your fortune i& and but disguise | 

That, which, to appear itself, must not yet be, 

But by self-danger, you should tread a cuuioO 
Pretty, and full of ^ lew yea, haply, near 
Gidie residence of Posthumus so nigh, at least. 

That though his actions were not visible, yt‘t 
Keport should render him hourly to your ear, 

As truly as he moves 

Imo 0, for Bin h means ^ 

Though peril to my modesty, not death oii’t, 

I would adventure 

Fis Well then, here’s the point > 

Toil must foig<‘t to be a woman, change j 

Command into obedience , tear, and niceiiess, 

(The handmaids of all women, or, nioie truly, < 
Woman its pretty sell,) to a waggish courage, | 
Read^ in gibes, quick-answer’d, sauc}, and J 

As quarrcUoiis as the weasel nay, }ou must | 

Forget that rarest tieasuie ot your cheek, \ 

Exposing it (but, O, the harder heart ’ 

Alack no remedy ’) to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan , and turget 
Yonr laboursome and dainty trims, vn herein 
You made great Juno angry 

Imo ^^77 l^c brief 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man alieady 

J^is First, make yourself but like one 

Fore-thinking this, I have already tit, 

(’Tis m 111) cloak-bag,) doublet, hat, liose, all 
That answer to them Would you, in then scivmg, 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of Buch a season, ’loio} noble Lucius 
Present yourself desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you are happy,**® (winch you ’ll make him 
know, 

If that his head have car in music,) doabtlco,, 

With joy ho will embrace you , for he *s honoui able, 
And. doubling that, most holy Your means abioad 
i on have me, rich , and I will never fail 
, Beginning, nor supplyim nt 

I Imo. Thou art all the comfort 

I The gods will met me with Pr’ythee, away 
There ’ 8 more to be consider’d , but vro ’ll even 
All that good time will give us This attempt 
I ’ni soldier to, and will abide it w ith 
A pnnee’s com ige Away, T pr’ythce 


Pw Well, madam, we must take a short iare^ 
well , 

Lest, being miss’d, I be suspected of 

Your carnage from the court My noble mistress 

Here is a box 1 had it from the quei n , 

Wliat ’s iii’t IS precious , if )ou arc sick at sea, 

Or stomach-qualm’d at laud, a diam ot la is 
Will diive away distemper — To some shade, 

And lit you to your m luhood — Ma) the gods 
Diiect jou to the best ’ 

Imo Anuai I thank thee [^Exeu^U 

SCENE Y — A Boom in Cjmbcli lie’s Palace 

Enter CiMBELTNE, Queen, Cloten, Lucius, 
and Lords 

Cym Thus f.ir , and so farewell 
Luc Thanks, ro} al sir 

^ly emperor hath wrote , T must from hence , 

And am light sorry, that 1 must report yo 
My master’s enemy 

Oytn Our subjects, sir, 

AVill not endure his yoke, and for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than they, muat neeils 
Appear unkiugliko 

Luc So, sir, J dcsiie of you 

A conduct over land, to Milfoid-Kaveu — 

Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you ’^7 
Cym My lords, }ou are appointed for that office 
The due of honour in no point omit — 

So, laiewell, uohlo Lucius 

Luc Your hand, my lord 

Clo Receive it friendly but from this time 
lorth 

I w ear it as } our enemy 

Luc Sii, the event 

Is vet to name the winiiei Fare you well 
I Cym Leave not the vvortliy Lucius, good inv 
lords, 

Till he have cross’d the Severn — Happiness ’ 

[ExfutUljVt and Lo\d» 
Queen lie goes hence frowning but it bonoiiis 

lES, 

That wc have given him cause 

CJo ’Tis all the better ; 

: Y^our valiant Bntons have their wishes in it 

Cym Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes hero It fits us ther'dbie, ripely, 

; Our chaiiots and our horsemen be in readiness. 

; The powers that he already hath in Oalha 
I Will Boon be diawn to head, from wheuco ho 
moves 

i His war for Britain 
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Queen, *Ti 8 not sleepy business ; 

But must bo look’d to speedily, and strongly. 

Ch/m, Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath t.*ado us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter P She hath not appear’d 
Before the Boman, nor to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day : She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice, than of duty : 

We have noted it — Call her before us , for 
We have been too slight in sufferance 

l^Exit an Attend, 
Queen Boyal sir. 

Since the exile of Posthumiis, most retir’d 
Uath her life been, the cure whereof, ni} lord, 

Tis time must do. ’Beseech your majesty, 

Forbear sharp speeches to her She’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are strokes, 

And strokes death to her. 

Re-enter an Attendant. 

Cym, Where is she, sir ? How 

Can her contempt be answer’d ? 

Atten, Please you, sir, 

Her chambers are all lock’d, and there’s no answer 
That will bo given to the loud’st of noise we make. 

Queen, My lord, when last I went to visit her, 
She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close , 
Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity, 

She should that duty leave unpaid to you. 

Which daily she was bound to proffer this 
She wish’d me to make known, but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 

Cym, Her doors lock’d ? 

Not seen of late? Grant, heavens, that, which I 
fear 

Prove false I 

Queen, Son, I say, follow the king 

Clo That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 
I have not seen these two days 

Queen, Go, look after — \^Evit Clo 

Pisanio, thou that stand’ st so for Posthumus ! — 
Ho hath a drug of mine • I pray, his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that , for he believes 
[t is a thing most precious But for her. 

Where is she gone? Haxdy, despair hath seiz’d herj 
Or, wing’d with fervour of her love, slio ’s flown 
To her desir’d Posthuinus Gone she is 
To death, or to dishonour , and my end 
Can make good use of either : She being down, 

[ have the placing of the Bntish crown. 


Re-enter Olotek. 


How now, my son P 
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Clo, ’Tis certain, she is fled ; 

Go in, and cheer the king , he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. <* 

Queen, All the better . May 

This night forestall him of the coming day 

[^Emt Queen 

Clo I love, and hate her. for she’s fair and 
royal ; 

And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all . I love her therefore , But, 
Disdaining mo, and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumua, slanders so her judgment. 

That what’s else rare, is chok’d, and, in that 
point, 

I will conclude to hato her, nay, indeed. 

To be reveng’d upon her For, when fools 

[ Enter Pisanio. 

Shall — Who 18 hero ? What ! are you packing, 
sirrah ? 

Come hither Ah, you precious pandar ! Villain, 
Where is thy lady ? In a word , or else 
Thou art straightway with the fiends 

Eia O, good my lord * 

Clo Where is thy lady ? or, by Jujnter 
I will not ask again Close villain, 

: I *11 have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
: Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus ? 

i From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 
A dram of w orth be drawn 

Eis, Alas, my lord, 

How can she bo with him? When was she miss’d r 
He is 111 Borne 

Clo Whore is she, sir ? Como neai er , 

No further halting, satisfy me home, 

What 18 become of her ? 

Eis O, my all-worthy lord ! 

Clo, All-worthy villain 1 

i; Discover where thy mistress is, at once. 

At the next word, — No more of worthy lord, — 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pw. Then, sir, 

This paper is the history of my knowledge 
: Touching her flight. [^Presenting a Letter, 

Clo, Let ’s see ’t . — I will pursue her 

: Even to Augustus* throne. 

Pw. Or this, or pensh.N 

She ’s far enough ; and what ho loams by / 
this, f 

May prove his travel, not her danger. e 


JLQT 111. 


CTMBBLINE. 


SCENE VI. 


Clo, Humph ! 

Pw. 1*11 write to my lord she’s dead O Imogen, 
Safe may’st thou wander, safe return again! 

* [^Aside 

Clo Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pw. Sir, as I think 

Clo It is Postliunms* hand, I know’t — Sin ah, 
if thou would’st not be a villain, but do me true 
service; undergo those employments, ’v\ herein I 
should have cause to use thee, with a seuous indus- 
try, — that IS, wliat villany soe’er I bid thee do, to 
perform it, directly and truly, — I would think thee 
au honest man thou shouldest neither want my 
means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy prefer- 
ment. 

Fi8» Well, my good lord. 

Clo Wilt thou serve mo ? For since patiently 
and constantly thou hast stuck to the bare foituiie 
of that beggar Posthdmus, thou caubi not in tlie ; 
course of gratitude but be a diligent tollowcr of : 
mine Wilt thou serve me? 

Fis. Sir, I will 

Clo Give mo thy hand, heic’s my purse Hast 
any of thy late master’s gaiments m thy posses- 
sion ? 

Fi8 I have, my lord, at my lodging, the same 
suit lie wore when he took leave ot my lady and 
mistress. 

Clo The first service thou dost me, fetch that 
suit hither let it be thy first sen ice , go 
Fi8 I shall, my loid 

Clo Meet thee at Milford-IIav en — I foigot to 
ask him one thing , I ’ll remember ’t anon — Even : 
tliere thou villain. Posthumus, will I kill thee — I : 
would, these garments were come Slio said upon 
a time, (the bitterness of it I now* belch from my 
heart,) that she held the very garment ot Posthu- 
mus in more respect than my noble and natural 
person, together with the adornment of my quali- 
ties With that suit upon my back will I ravish 
her First kill him, and in her eyes , there shall 
she see my valour, which will then be a torment 
to her contempt He on the ground, my speech 
of insultment ended on his dead body, — and wdien 
my lust bath dined, (which, as I say, to vex her, I 
will execute in the clothes that she so pi aised,) to 
the court ITl knock her back, foot lier home again 
She hath despised me rejoicingly, and I ’ll be merry 
m my revenge 

Be-enter Pisanio, with the Clothes. 

Bo those the garments ? 

Fis, Ay, my noble lord. 


Clo How long 13 ’t since she went to Milford^ 
Haven? 

Fis She can scarce be there yet 
Clo Bring this apparel to my chamber , that is t 
the second thing that I have commanded thee . the 
tliird is, that thou shalt be a voluntary mute to my I 
design Be but duteous, and true preferment sliull j 
tender itself to thee — IVIy revenge is now at Mil- j 
ford, ’Would I had wiugs to follow it’ — Come, j 
and be true [^ExU 

Fts Thou bidd’st mo to my loss for, true to 
thee, 

Were to prove false, winch I w’lll never be. 

To him that is most true — To Milford go, j 

And find not her whom thou pursu’st Flow, flow, | 
You heavenly blessings, ou her I This fool’s speed j 
Bo ciobs’d with slowness, labour be his meed’ j 

lExiC ; 

SCENE VI — Before the Cave o/Bc laiius 

Enter Imogen, in Boy's Clothes, 

Imo I see, a man’s life is a tedious one; 

I have til’d mysell, and foi two nights together* 
Have mad(‘ the giouud my bed I should be sick, 
But that my lesolulion helps me — Milford, 

When fiom t1io mountaiii-top Pisaiiio sliow’d thee. 
Thou wast witlun a ken 0 Jove! I tlnnk. 
Foundations lly the wretched* such, I mean, 

Where they sliould be reliev’d Two beggars told 
me, 

I could not miss my way Will poor folks he, 

That have afilictious on them , knowing ’tis 
A punishment, or trial ? Yes, no wonder, 

When rich ones scarce tell true To lapse m ful- 
ness 

Is sorer, than to he for need , and falsehood 
Is worse m kings, than beggars — My dearlord! 
Thou art one o’ the false ones Now I think on 
thee. 

My hunger’s gone , but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food — But what is this ? 

Hero 13 a path to it ’Tis some savage hold 
I w ere best not call , I dare not call . yet famine 
Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards *, hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother -—Ho, who ’s here ? 

: If anything that ’s civil, speak , if savage, 

Take, or lend. — Ho ’ — No answer ? then I’ll enter 
Beat draw my sword and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely look on’t 
Such a foe, good heavens ! 

[^She goes into the Cave. 
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CTMBELmE. 


eCETTE TIL 


Enter Belarius, Guidebitjs, and ABTiEAacs. 

JBel You, Polydoro, liuve prov’d best woodman, : 
and 

Are master of tlio feast Cadwal, and I, 

Will play the cook and servant; ’tis our match 
The sweat of mdiiatry would dry, and die, 

But for the end it works to Come , our stomadis \ 
Will make what’s homely, savoury Weariness | 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth \ 

Finds the down pillow haid — Now, peace be here, | 
Poor house, that keep’st thyself’ | 

Gm. I am through]) weary \ 

Arv T am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite | 
Gm There is cold meat i’ the cave, we ’ll | 
browze on that, i 

Whilst what wo have kill’d bo cook’d 
JBel. Stay , come not in 

in 

But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Hero were a fauy. 

Out What ’s the matter, sii ? 

JBel By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon ’ — Behold divinoness 
No elder iimn a boy ! 

Enter [mogln 

Imo Good masters, haim me not 
Before I enter’d here, I call’d , and thought 
To have begg’d, or bought, what I have took 
Good tioth, 

I have stolen nought , nor would not, thougli I 
had found 

Gold strew’d o’ the floor. Here ’s inoiic) for my 
meat 

I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal , and pai ted 
With pVayers for the provider 

Gm Money, } outh ? 

Arv All gold and silver rather turn to diit I 
As *ti8 no better reckon’d, but of those 
Who w’orship duty gods 

Imo I see, \ou are angry 

Know, if you lull me for my fault, I should 
Have died, had I not made it 
JBel. Whither bound ? 

Imo To Mdford-IIaven, sir 
JBel. What is your name ? 

Imo Fidele, sir: I have a kinsman, who 
Is bound for Italy ; ho embark’d at Milford; 

To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 

I am fallen m this oflbnco. 
j JBel. Pr’ytheo, fair youth, 


Think us no churls ; nor moasuie our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter’d ! 
*Ti 8 almost night : you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart , and thanks, to stay and eat it — i 
Boys, bid him welcome 

Oui. Were you a woman, youth, 

I should woo hard, but be your groom — In honesty, » 
I bid for you, as 1 ’d buy 

Aiv 1 ’ll make ’t my comfoit, 

Ho IS a man , I ’ll love him as my brother ; — 

And such a welcome as I ’d gi\e to him, 

After long absence, such as yours — Most wel- 
come ! 

Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends 

Imo ’Mongst friends 

If brothers? — ’Would it had been so, that they 
1 lad been my father’s sons’ then had my prize 
Been less , and so more equal ballasting ^ ^ 

To thee. Posthumus 

Bel Ho wrings at some distress 

I Out ’Would I could flee ’t ! 

Arv Oi T , whate’er it be, 

AVhat pain it cost, wliat dangei ! Gods ’ 

Bel ITaik, bo)s 

\_Whi'i2>crni(]f 

Imo Great men, 

'fhat had a court no bigger tlian this cave, 

I That did attend themselves, and had the Mrtue 
I AYluch their own conscience seal’d them, (laying 
by 

I That nothing gift of differing multitudes,) 

\ Could not out-peer these i\\ am Pardon me, gods ’ 

I ’d change my sex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus’ false 

Bel It sliall be so 

; Boys, we ’ll go dress our bunt — Fair youth, conQ(‘ 
m 

Hiscourso 13 heavy, fasting, when we ln\o supp’d, 
AVe ’ll manncily demand thee of thy story. 

So far as thou w ilt speak it 

Gm Pray, draw' near 

Arv The night to the owl, and moiu to the 
lark, less welcome 
Imo Thanks, sir. 

Arv. I pray, draw near. [^Exeunt 

SCENE Vll -^Eome 

Enter Two Senators and Tiibunes, 

Sen Thw is the tenour of the emperoi’s 
writ ; 

That since the common men are now m action 
’Gainst the Pannomans and Dalmatians; 



OTMBELTNE 


And that tho legions now m Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our w^ars against 
The fallen-off Bntoris , that we do incite 
Thb gentry to this business : He creates 
Lucius pro-consul and to you the tnbuuea, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His absolute commiagion Long live Caisar ! 

Trt, Is Lucius general of tho forces ? 


2nd Sen. 

Tri Ilemaming now m Gcdlia ? 

Sen AVith those legions 

AVliich I liave spoke of, whercunto your levy 
Must be suppliant The words of your commission 
Will lie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of thjir despatch 

Tri We wdl discharge our duty [^Eaeunt 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I — The Foiesf, near the Cave 
Enici CnoTLif 

Olo. I am near to the place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio have mapped it tiuly How lit 
hia gaiments serve me’ Why should his unstress, 
wlio was made by him that made the tailoi, not be 
lit too? the rather (saving rev ei once of the woid) 
for ’tis said, a w^mian’s fitness comes by fits 
Therein I must play the woikmaii I dare speak 
it to myself, (for it is not vain-gloiy, for a man 
and his glass to confer, m lus owir chamber, 1 
meilD,) the Imcs of my body arc as well diawn as 
his, no less young, more stiong, not beneath him 
in fortunes, beyond him in the advantage of the 
time, above him in birth, alike couveisaiit in gen- 
eral services, and nioie remarkable in single op- 
positions yet this impersevoiant thmg^^ loves him 
in in}/ despite. What mortality is’ Poathiinuis, 
thy head, wdiich now is growing upon thy shouldeib, 
shall within this hour be off, thy mis ti ess eidoiced , 
thy garments cut to pieces bidoie thy face and 
all this done, spurn her lioine to her lathci vnIk) 
may, haply, bo a little «ingiy for my so rough 
usage but my mother, having power of his tcsti- 
uess, shall turn all into my commendations My 
horse is tied up safe . Out, sword, and to a sore 
purpose ! Fortune, put them into my hand ! Tins 
18 the very description of ihcir meeting-place , and 
the fellow' dares not deceive me 

SCENE II --Before the Cave. 

Enter^ from the Caie^ Bflauius, Guideihis, 
Ajiviiiaous, and Iacogen, 

Bci You are not well . [To Imo ] remain here 
m tho cave ; 

’ll come to } ou after hunting. 


Bi other, stay here: 

[To Imo. 

Aie we not brothers? 

J So man and man should bo ; 
But clay and clay dillers m dignity. 

Whose dust IS both alike 1 am very sick. 

Gin Go you to hunting, 1 ’ll abide with him. 
Imo So sick I am not y(‘t 1 am not well : 

But not so citi/en a wanton, as 
To seem to die, cto sick So 2)lease }ou, leave me 
Stiik to }our journal couise the breach of 
custom 

Is breach of all I am ill , but your being by mo 
Cannot amend me Society is no comfoit 
To one not sociable 1 ’m not very sick, 

Siiu e 1 can reason of it Pray you, trust me hero i 
1 ’ll rob none but my sell , and let me die, 

Stealing so pooily 

Gui I love thee , I have spoke it 

How much the quiulity, tho weight as much, 

As I do love my fathei 

Bel What ? how^ ? how ? 

Aiv It it bo a sm to say so, sir, I yoke mo 
111 my good biothei’s fault 1 know not wliy 
I lo\e this youtli , and 1 have heaid }oii say 
Love’s reason’s without leasoii , the bier at door, 
And a demand who is ’t shall die, I’d say, 

“ My father, not this youth ” 

Bel O noble strain ’ [Aside. 

0 w orthinoss of nature ’ breed of greatness ! 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base 
Natuie hath meal, and bran , contempt, and grace 

1 am not their father , yet who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, lov’d before me — 

’Tis the ninth hour o’ the morn. 

Arv Brother, farewell 

Imo I wish ye sport. 

Arv, Your health.— So please you, sir 
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ACT IV. 


OTMBBLINE. 


BC£ini n. 


Imo, [Aside ] These are kind creatures. Gods, 
^hat lies I have heard 1 
Our courtiers saj, all *8 savage, but at court : 
Expenence, O, thou disprov’st report ! 

The impenous seas breed monstere ; for the dish, 
Poor tributary mera as sweet fish. 

I am sick still ; heart-sick . — Pisamo, 

I *11 now taste of thy drug. 

Qiti, I could not stir him 

He said, he was gentle, but unfoit unate , 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest 

Arv. Thus did ho answer me . yet said, hereafter 
I might know more 

Bel. To the field, to the field — : 

We *11 leave you for this time , go in, and rest 
Arv. We *11 not be long away. 

Bel. Pray, bo not sick, 

For you must be our hou8e\s ife 

Jmo. Well, or ill, 

I am bound to you 

Bel. And so shalt be ever [Exit Imo. 

Th B youth, howe’er distress’d, appears, he hath 
had 

Good ancestors. 

Arv. How angel-liko he sings * 

Oui. But his neat cookery! He cut our roots 
m characters , 

And sauc’d our broths, as Juno had been sick. 

And ho her dieter. 

Arv Nobly he yokes 

A smihng with a sigh . as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile , 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at 

Gui. I do note. 

That grief and patience, rooted in him both. 

Mingle their spurs together. 

Arv. Grow, patience 1 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root, with the mcreasmg vine I 
Bel. It 18 great morning. Come , away — Who 
*8 there P 

Enter Clotbw. 

Clo. I cannot find those runagates ; that villain 
Hath mock’d me . — I am faint. 

Bel. Those runagates ! 

Means he not us P I partly know him ; *tis 
' Clotcn, the son o* the queen I fear some ambush. 
1 saw him not these many years, and yet 
I know ’tia he. — We are held as outlaws: — 
Hence. 
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Gui. He is but one : You and my brother search 
What companies are near : pray you, away ; 

Let me alone with him. [Exeunt Bel. and Abv. 

Clo. Soft ! What are you 

That fly me thus P some villain mountaineers P 
I have heard of such. — What slave art thou P 
Gut. A thing 

More slavish did 1 ne’er, than answering 
“ A slave” without a knock. 

Clo Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, villain Yield thee, thief. 

Qm To who? to thee P What art thou P Have 
not I 

An arm as big as thine P a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth Say, what thou art ; 
Why 1 should yield to thee ? 

Clo Thou Villain base, 

Kiiow’st me not by my clothes p 

Out No, nor thy tailor, rascal. 

Who 18 thy grandfather , he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Clo Thou precious varlet, 

My tailor made them not 

Gm. Hence then, and thank 

The man that gave them thee. Thou art some fool , 
I am loath to beat thee 

Clo Thou injurious thief 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Gui What *8 thy name P 

Clo Cloten, thou villain 

Gui Cloten, thou double villam, be thy name, 

I cannot tremble at it , were ’t toad, or adder, spider, 
’Tw^ould move me sooner 

Clo To thy further fear. 

Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shall know 
I *m son to the queen 

Out I ’m sorry for *t ; not seeming 

So worthy as thy birth 

Clo. Art not afeard ? 

Gui Those that I reverence, those I fear ; the 
wise : 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

Clo Die the death : 

: When I have slam thee with my proper hand, 

I ’ll follow those that even now flod hence, 

And on the gates of Lud’s town set your heads : 
Yield, rustic mountaineer. [Exeunt^ fightmg 

Enter Belabius and Aevibagus. 

Bel No company’s abroad 
Arv. None m the world . You did mistake him, 
sure. 


CTMBELINE. 


ACT nr. 


Bel, I cannot tell: Long is it since I saw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice, 

And burst of speaking, were as his . I am absolute, 
’Twas very Cloten. 

Arv, In this place we left them . 

I wish my brother make good time in ith him, i 
You say he is so fell. 

Bel, Being scarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 
Of roanng terrors ; for the effect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear • But see, thy brother 

Ee-enter Guideeius, mth Cloten* s Head 

Out This Cloten was a fool ; an empty purse. 
There was no money in ’t not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out hjs biams, for he had none 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as I do his 

Bel, Wliat hast thou done P 

Out, I am perfect, what cut off one Cloten’s 
head, 

Son to the queen, after his own report , 

Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer, and swore. 
With his own single hand he *d take us in, 

Displace our heads, where (thank the gods ’) they 
grow, 

And set them on Lud’s town 

Bel, We are all undone 

Out Why, worthy father, what have wo to lose. 
But, that he swore, to take our lives ? Tlie law 
Protects not us Then why should we be tender. 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us , 

Play judge, and executioner, all himself. 

For we do fear the law ? What company 
Discover you abroad ? 

Bd No single soul 

Can we set eye on, but, in all safe reason, 
lie must have some attendants Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation , ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worse , not frenzy, not 
Absolute madness could so far have rav’d, 

To bnng him here alone . Although, perhaps. 

It may be heard at court, that such as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make some stronger head the which he hearing, 
(^s it is like him,) might break out, and swear 
He *d fetch us in , yet is ’t not probable 
To come alone, either he so undertaking. 

Or they so sufienng • then on good ground we fear, 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head 

Arv, ordinance 


SCENE n. 


Come as the gods foresay it • howsoe’er, 

My brother hath done well. 

Bel I hod no mind 

To hunt this day the boy Fidele’s sickness 
Did make my way long forth 

Out With his own sword, 

Which he did wave against my throat, I have ta’en 
His head from him I *11 throw *t into the creek 
Behmd our rock , and let it to the sea, 

And tell the fishes, he *s the queen’s son, Cloten 
That *8 all I reck. [Exit 

Bd I fear, ’twill be rev^eng’d* 

’Would, Polydore, thou had’st not dono’tl though 
valour 

Becomes thee well enough. 

Arv ’Would I had done ’t. 

So the revenge alone pursued mo ! — Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly , but envy much, 

Thou hast robb’d me of this deed I would, revenges, 
That possible strength might meet, would seek us 
through, 

And put us to our answer 

Bel Well, *ti8 done: — 

We ’ll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there’s no profit I pr’ythee, to our rock 
You and I’ldelo play the cooks I’ 11 stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Arv Poor sick Fidde ^ 

I ’ll willingly to him . To gam his colour, 

I ’d let a parish of such Clotens blood, 

And praise mjself for charity. [Exit 

Bel 0 thou goddess, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself tliou blazon’ st 
In these two princely bojs ’ They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf’d, as the rud’st wind. 
That by the top doth take the mountain pme, 

And make him stoop to the va,lo ’Tis wonderful, 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’ d , honour untaught , 

Civility not seen from other ; valour, 

That wildly grows m them, but yields a crop 
I As if it had been sow’d ! Yet still it’s strange, 
What Cloten’s bemg here to us portends ; 

Or what his death wnll bring us. 

Ee^enter Guideeius. 

Gui Where’s my brother F 

I have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream, 

; In embassy to his mother , his body’s hostage 
For bifl return. [Solemn mueio 

2G1 


ACT IT* 


CTMBEUNE. 


sof 1^15 n, 


Bel, My ingenious instrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion 1 Hark I 
Out, la he at homo ? 

Bel He went hence even now. 

Qu%, What does ho mean? since death of my 
dear’st mother 

It did not speak before. All solemn tilings 
Should answer solemn accidents Tlie matter ? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 

Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad? 

Re-enter Aeviragus, hearing Imogen as deady tn 
his Arms, 

Bel, Look, here he comes, 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms, 

Of what we blame him for ’ 

Arv, The bird is dead. 

That we have made so much on I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of ago to sixty, 

To have turn’d iny leapmg time into a crutch, 

Thau have seen this. 

Out 0 sweetest, fairest lily ! 

My brother wears thee not the one half so w ell, 

As wdien thou grew’st thyself 
Bel, 0, melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in ? — Thou blessed thing ! 
Jove kuow^s what man thou might’st have made, 

' but I, 

Thou diodest, a most rare boy, of melancholy I — 
How found you him ? 

I Aro, Stark, as you see . 

j Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 

I Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at his right 
t cheek 

I Reposing on a cushion 
{ Om. Where P 

Arv, 0’ the floor ; 

Uis arms thus leagu’d . I thought, he slept ; and 
put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoso rude- 
ness 

Answer’d my steps too loud. 

Gut, Why, lie but sleeps 

I If ho be gone, he ’ll make liis grave a bed , 

With female fames will his tomb be haunted, 

And worms w ill not come to thee. 

Arv, W ith fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

J I ’ll sweeten thy sad grave . Thou shalt not lack 
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The flower, that ’s like thy face, pale primrose, 
nor 

The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath, the ruddock 
would, 

With charitable bill (0 bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fatliei s lie 
Without a monument bring thee all tins , 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers aro 
none, 

To wmtcr-gi ouud thy corse 

Out Pr’ythee, have done ; 

And do not play in weuch-like words with that 
Which 18 so serious Let us bury him. 

And not protract with admiiation wdiat 
la now due debt. — To the grave. 

Arv Say, wheie shall ’s lay him ? 

Out By good Eiiripliilo, our mother 
Atv Be ’t BO . 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manuisli crack, biiig him to the 
ground, 

As once our mothci , use like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Eidele. 

Gut Cadwal, 

I cannot sing I ’ll weep, and word it with thee : 
For notes of sorrow, out of tunc, are w orse 
Thau priests and fanes that he 
Arv Wo ’ll speak it then 

I Bel Great griefs, I see, medicine the less for 
Clotcn 

Is quite forgot He W''as a queen’s son, boy^s * 

And, tliougli he came our enemy, remember, 
lie was paid tor that. Though mean and mighty, 
lotting 

; Together, have one dust , yet reverence, 

(Tliat angel of the world,) doth make distinction 
Of place ’tw^ecn high and low Our foe wna 
princely 

And though you took his life, as being our foe. 
Yet bury him as a pimce. 

Gut Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax 
When neither are alive. 

Arv If you ’ll go fetch him. 

We ’ll say our song the whilst —Brother, begin. , 

IJExU Bel 

Out Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to tho 
east ; 

My father hath a reason for ’t. 

Arv, tnio. 

Oui, Come on then, and remove hum 
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AOT IV. 


CTMBELINB. 


Arv* So, — Begm. ; 

SONG. 

Oui, Fear no more the heat o* the sun. 

Nor the furious winter's rages , ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages ; 

Golden lads and girls all must, ; 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust, ; 

ArV Fear no more the ft own o' the great I 

Thou art past the tyrant's stroke , 

Care no more^to clothe, and eat , 

To thee the reed is as the oak 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust 

Gut Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Arv Nor the all-dreaded thimder stone , 

Out Fear not slander, censure rash , c 

Af'V Thou hast finished joy and moan i 

JBoth All lovcis young, all lovers must I 

Consign to thee, and come to dust j 

Gu% No exerciser harm thee ! | 

Arv Nor no witchcraft charm thee ’ 

Out Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Arv» Nothing ill come near thee I 
^Oth Quiet consummation leave , 

And renowned be thy grave I 

JRe-enter Bllarius, with the Body o/Clotein 

Gm. We have clone our obsequies. Como lay 
him down 

Bel. Here ’s a few flowers , but about midnight, 
moie 

The hcibs, that have on tliem cold dew o* the 
night, 

Aie stifvsings fiU’sl for graves Upon their 

faces — 

You TV ere as flowers, now witlicr’d oven so 
These herb’lets shall, which we upon }ou show — 
Come on, away apart upon our knees 
The ground, that gave them first, has them again 
Tlieir pleasures here aie past, so is their pain 

[^Bjceunt Bll , Gui , and Anv 
Imo. [Auahny] Yes, sir, to Milfoid-IIaven , 
Which IS the way ? — 

I thank ;you —By }on bush ?— Pray, how far thi- 
ther ? 

'Oda pittikms * — can it be six miles yet ? — 

I have gone all night ’Paitli, I ’ll lie down and 
sleep 

But, soft I no bedfellow ; — 0, gods and goddesses * 

[Seeiny the Body. 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on *t. — I hope, I dream ; 
j Bor, so, 1 thought I was a cave-keeper, 

, And cook to honest creatures ; But *tis not ao j 
I 


’Twas but a bolt of nothmg, shot at no thin a, 

Which the brain makes of fumes : Our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgments, blmd. Good 
faith, 

I tremble still w ith fear But if there be 
Yet left m heavet as small a drop of pity 
As a Wien’s eje, fear’d gods, a part of it^ 

The dream’s here still . even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me , not imagin’d, fldt. 

A headless man ^ — The garments of Posthumus 1 
I know the shape of his leg this is his baud , 

Ills foot Mercurial , his ^Martial thigh ; 

The brawns of Hercules . but his Jovial face**^ — 
Minder m heaven? — How? — ’Tis gone. — Pisanio 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee I Thou, 
Conspii’d with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 

Hast here cut off my lord — To write, and read, 

Bo honcefoith tieacherous^ — Damn’d Pisamo 
Hath with his forged letters, — damn’d Pisaiuo— 
Prom this most bravest vessel of the w orld 
Struck the mam-top ’ — 0, Posthumus ! alas, 

AVhero is thy head? where’s that? Ahmel where’s 
that ? 

Pj^anio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 

And loft this head on — How should this be ? 
Pisanio ? 

’Tis he, and Cloten malice and lucre in them 
Have laid this woo hero. 0, ’tis pregnant, preg- 
nant t 

The drug ho gwe mo, which, ho said, was precious 
And coidial to me, have I not found it 
Muid’rous to the senses ? That confirms it homo 
This 18 Pisanio’s deed, and Clotcn’s 0 ! — 

(xive colour to my pale chock with thy blood, 

That we the hornder may seem to those 
VVhicli chance to find us • O, my lord, my lord I 

Enter Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, and 6 
Soothsayer. 

Cap To them the legions garrison’d in Gallia, 
Aftci your will, have cross’d the sea ; attending 
; You here at Miiford-Haven, with your ships . 

They are here m readmess. 

I Luc But what from Rome ? 

Cap The senate hath stirr’d up the cdufiners. 
And gentlemen of Italy , most willing spirits, 

That promise noble service and they como 
Under the conduct of bold lachimo, 

Sienna’s brother. 

Luo. Wlien expect you them ? 

Cap. With the next benefit o’ the wind. 

Lue. This forwardrosE 
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ACT IV. 


CYMBELTNl]. 


SCFNE n. 


JBeh My ingenious instrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ! Hark ! 

Out, Is he at home P 

Bel, Ho went hence even now. 

Qm, What does he mean? since death of my 
dear’st mother 

It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents The matter ? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys. 

Is jollity for apes, and gnef for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad? 

lie-enter Aevihagus, hearing Imooek ae dead^ in 
his Aims 

Bel, Look, here lie comes. 

And brings the diro occasion in his arms, 

Of what w^e blame him for^ 

Art), The bird is dead, 

That w’o have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp’d fiom sixteen years of age to sixty. 

To have turn’d my leapmg time into a crutch, i 
Than have seen this. ! 

Gut 0 sweetest, fairest lily 1 ! 

My brother wears thee not the one half so \vell, | 
As when thou grew’st thyself. i 

Bel, O, melancholy I 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour m ? — Thou blessed thmg ^ 

1 Jove knows what man thou inight’st have made, 
i but I, 

Thou diedest, a most rare boy, of melancholy I — 
How found you him ? 

Arc, Stark, as you sec 

Thus Bimling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 

Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at. his light 
check 

Reposing on a cusluon 
j Gut, Where ? 

Arv, O’ the floor ; 

His arms thus leagu’d. I thought, ho slept; and 
put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoso rude- 


Answor’d my steps too loud. 

Gut Why, he but sleeps 

I If he be gone, he ’ll make his grave a bed , 
j With female fames wdl his tomb bo haunted, 

And worms W'lU not come to thee. 

Arv, With fairest flowers, 

I Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidelo, 
j I ’ll sweeten thy sad grave : Thou sholt not lack 
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Tho flower, that ’s like thy face, pale primrose, 
nor 

The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
Tho leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander. 

Out- sweeten’d not thy breath ; the ruddock 
would, 

With charitable bill (0 bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fatliers he 
Without a monument ’) bring thee all tins ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, w^heii flowers are 
none, 

To winter-ground thy corse 

Out IVythee, have done ; 

And do not play in weiich-like words with that 
Which 18 so serious Let us bury him, 

And not protract with adimiation what 
Is now due debt — To the grave. 

A)v Say, where shall ’s lay him ? 

Qui By good Eunpliile, our rnoLlicr 
A^ V Be ’i so 

Aud let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manuish crack, buig him to tho 
ground, 

As once our mother , use like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidelo. 

Gut Cadwal, 

I cannot sing I ’ll weep, and woid it with thee : 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are woise 
Than priests and fanes that lie 

Arv AV” e ’ll speak it then. 

Bel Great griefs, I see, medicine the less for 
Oloten 

Is quite forgot He was a queen’s son, boys • 

And, thougli he came our enemy, remember, 

He was paid for that. Though mean and mighty, 
lotting 

Together, have one dust , yet reverence, 

(That angel of the world,) doth make distinction 
01 place ’tween high and low. Our foe was 
princely 

And though you took his life, as being our foe. 
Yet bury him as a prince. 

Gut Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax 
AVhen neither are alive. 

Arv If you ’ll go fetch him. 

We ’ll say our song the whilst —Brother, begin. ^ 

IBxtl Bel 

Out Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to tho 
east , 

My father hath a reason for ’t. 

Arc, ^Tis tnio. 

Qui, Come on then, and remove him. 
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ACT IT. CYMBELINB. pcjekk rr. | 


Arc. So,— Begin. 

SONG 

Out, Fear no more the heat o* the tiun, 

Nor the funous winter’s rages , 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust 

Arv Fear no more the fiown o’ the great 
Thou ait past the tyrant’s stroke , 

Care no more^to clothe, and eat , 

To thee the reed is as the oak 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust 

Gut Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Atv Nor the all-dieaded thunder stone , 

Gut Fear not slander, censure rash , 

Arv Thou hast finished joy and moan 
j £oth All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust 

Gut No exerciser harm thee I 
Arv Nor no witchcraft charm thee * 

Gut Ghost unlaid forbear thee 1 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thc'e 1 
l3oth Quiet oonsumm ition have , 

And renowned be thy grave I 

Br-enter Belarius, with the Body of Clotfts 

Gui Wo have done our ob&cqiuea Como lay 
him down 

Bel Here ’s a few flowers , hut about midnight, 
more 

Tho herbs, iliat ha\e on them cold dew o’ the 
night, 

Alc sticvMiigs flii’st for graves Upon their 

faces — 

Vou TV ere as flowers, now wither’d even so 
These heib’lets shall, which wo upon }ou show — 
Come on, away apart upon our knees 
Tlie ground, that gave them fiist, has them again 
Then pleasures heie are past, so is their pain 

[Buevni Bll , Gui , a7id Art 
Imo \_Airaiing ] Yes, sir, to Millord-llaveii , 
Which IS tho way ? — 

I thank you. — By yon bush ?— Piay, how fai thi- 
ther ? 

’Ods pitiikms ^ — can it be six miles yet ? — 

I have gone all night, — ’Paith, I ’ll lie down and 
sleep 

But, soft I no bedfellow : — O, gods and goddesses ^ 

l^Seeiny the Body 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world , 
This bloody man, the care on *t — I hope, I dream ; 
For, BO, 1 thought I was a cave-keeper, 

, And cook to honest creatures ; But ’tis not bo j 


’Twaa but a bolt of nothing, shot at notbinor, 

Which the brain makes of fumes ; Our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. Good 
faith, 

I tremble still with fear But if there be 
Yet left m heaver as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part ot it! 

The dream’s here still . even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin’d, felt 
A headless man ^ — Tho garments of Poathumus! 

I know the shape of his leg ; this is hia hand , 

Ills foot Mercurial , his Martial thigh ; 

The brawms of Hercules but his Jovial face®*^ — 
Murder m heaven? — How? — ’Tis gone. — Pisanio 
All curses madded Hecuba gave tho Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee 1 Thou, 
Conspir’d w ith that irregulous devil,®® Cloteii, 

Hast here cut ofl* my lord. — To write, and read, 

Bo honccfoith treacherous’ — Damn’d Pisanio 
Hath with his forged letters, — damn’d Pisamo-— 
From this most bravest vessel of the world 
Stiuek tho main-top ’ — 0, Posthumiis I alas, 

Where is thy head? where’s that? Ah me! where’s 
that P 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at tho heart, 

And left this head on— How should this bti? 
Pisanio ? 

’Tis he, and Cloten malice and lucre in them 
I Have laid this woe here. O, ’tis pregnant, preg- 
nant ! 

Tho drug ho gave mo, wdiich, ho said, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Muid’ious to tho senses ? That confirms it homo 
This 18 Pisanio’s deed, and Cloten’s 0 1 — 

Gi\ 0 colour to my pale check with thy blood, 

Thiit we the horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us 0, my lord, my lord 1 

Enter Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, and c. 
Hoothsay er. 

Cap To them the legions garrison’d m Gallia, 
After your will, have cross’d the sea , attending 
You hero at Milford-Haven, with your ships : 

They are here m readiness. 

Luc. But what from Eome ? 

Cap. The senate hath stirr’d up the ccinfiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy , most willmg spii its, 

That promise noble service and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachirao, 

Sienna’s brother. 

Luo. When expect you them ? 

Cap. With the next benefit o* the wind. 

Luo. This forwardres! 
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Makes our hopes fair. Command, our present num* 
bers 

Be muster’d, bid the captains look to *t — Now, sir, 
What have you dream’ d, of late, of this war’s pur- 
pose ? 

Sooth, Last night the very gods show’d mo a 
vision . 

(I fast, and pray’d, for their intelligence,) 
Thus :— 

I saw Jove’s bird, the Boman eagle, wing’d 
From the spongy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish’d m the sunbeams . which portends, 
(Unless my sms abuse my divination,) 

Success to the Boman host. 

Luc, Dream often so, 

And never false. — Soft, ho ! ^hat trunk is here. 
Without his top ? The rum speaks, that scimetime 
It was a worthy buildmg — How ^ a page ! — 

Or dead, or sleeping on him ? But dead, rather 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed l 

With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead — i 

Let ’s see tlie boy’s face. j 

Cktp» He is alive, my lord | 

Luc, He’ll then instruct ua of this body — Young | 
one, I 

Inform us of thy fortunes , for, it seems, i 

They crave to be demaiidod Who is this. 

Thou mak’st thy bloody pillow ? Or who was ho, 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, 

Hath alter’d that good picture? What’s thy interest 
In this sad wreck ? How came it ? Who is it ? 
What art thou ? 

Imo, I am nothing or if not, 

Nothing to bo were better This v^as my master, 

A very valiant Briton, and a good, 

That hero by mountaineers lies slam . — Alas ^ 

There are no more such masters I may wander 
From east to Occident, cry out for service, 

Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Lu^, ’Lack, good youth ^ 

Thou mov’st no less wuth thy complaining, than 
Thy master m bleeding Say his name, goo<i friend 
Imo Bichard du Champ If I do he, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 

[Aside 

They ’ll pardon it. Say you, sir ? 

Thy name ? 

Ymo. Fidele. 

Luc, Thou dost approve thyself the very same : 
Thy name well fits thy faith , thy faith, thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not say, 
Tliou fthalt be so well master’d ; but, bo sure, 
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No less beiov’d. The Boman emperor’s letters, 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go with mi 
Imo, I ’U follow, sir. But first, an ’t please the 
gods, 

I *11 hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig . and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have strew’d his 
grave, 

And on it said a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I ’ll weep, and sigh , 

And, leaving so his service, follow you, 

So please you entertam mo. 

Luc Ay, good youth , 

And rather father thee, than master thee — 

My friends, 

The boy hath taught ua manly duties Lei us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave Como, arm him — Boy, he is preferr’d 
By thee to us , and he shall bo interi’d, 

As soldiers can Bo cheerful , wipe thine eyes . 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 

[La^ewnt, 

SCENE HI — A Room in Cymbeline’s Lalacc 
Inter Cymbeline, Lords, and Pisai^io 

Oym, Again, and bring me word, how *tis with 
her 

A fever with the absence of her son ; 

A madness, of which her life ’s in danger — Hea- 
vens, 

IIow deeply you at once do touch me ’ Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone . my queen 
Upon a desperate bed , and m a time 
i When fearful wars point at me , her son gone, 

So needful for this present It strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort — But for thee, fellow, 

Who needs must know of her depart uie, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we ’ll enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture 

Fta, Sir, my life is yours, 

I humbly set it at your will But, for my mistress, 

: I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 

: Nor when she purposes return. ’Beseech your 
highness, 

Hold me your loyal servant. 

Ist Lord, Good, my liege. 

The day that she was missing, he was here ; 

I dare be bound he ’s true, and shall perform 
All par^s of his subjection loyally. 

For Cloten,— 
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There wants no diligence in seeking him, 

And will, no doubt, be found. 

0^ ^ The time’s troublesome : 

We *11 slip you for a season ; but our jealousy 

[2b Pis. 

jDoes yet depend. 

lai? Lord, So please your majesty, 

The Boman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 

Are landed on your coast , with a supply 
Of Eoman gentlemen, by the senate sent. 

8ym, Now for the counsel of my son, and 
queen ! — | 

I am amaz’d with matter. 

Ist Lord, Good my liege, 

Tour preparation can affront no loss 
Than what you hear of come more, for more 
you ’re ready 

The want is, but to put those powers m motion, 
That long to move. 

O^tn I thank you • Let ’s withdraw 

And meet the time, as it seeks us We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us , but 
We grieve at chances here — Away. [Uxeunt 

JPis I heard no letter from my master, since 
I wrote him, Imogen was slam ’Tis strange : 

Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To }ield me often tidings ; Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex’d in all. The heavens still must work s 
Wherein I am false, I am honest ; not true, to be 
true. 

These present wars shall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o* the king,®^ or I ’ll fall m 
them 

All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d . 
Fortune brings m some boats, that are not steer’d. 

[Exit 

SCENE Vf.— Before tie Cave. 

Enter Bblxbiits, Guidebiits, and Aevtbagits 

Qui. The noise is round about us. 

Bel, Let us from it 

Arv. What pleasure, sir, find we m life, to 
locA it 

From aetion und adventure P 

Qu%, Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us ? this way, the Eonians 
Must or for Britons slay us ; or receive us 
For baibarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 

Bel. Sons, 

We’ll higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 
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To the king’s party there ’s no going s newness 
Of Cloten’s death (we being not known, not mus- 
ter’d 

Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have bv’d ; and so extort from us 
That which we’ve done, whoso answer would bo 
death 

Drawn on with torture. 

Cut. Tins IS, sir, a doubt. 

In such a time, nothmg becoming you. 

Nor satisfy mg us. 

Arv. It is not likely, 

That when they hear the Homan horses neigh, I 
Behold thoir quarter’d fires, have both their j 
eyes j 

And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, | 

That they will waste their time upon our note, | 
To know from whence wo are. 

Bel. 0, 1 am known 

Of many m the army • many years, 

Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore 
him 

From my remembrance And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserv’d my service, nor your loves ; 

Who find in my exile the want of breeduig, 

The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promis’d, 

But to bo still hot summer’s tanhngs, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

€hii. Than be so, 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army , 

I and my brother are not known ; yourself. 

So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown. 
Cannot be question’d. 

Arv By this sun that shines, 

I ’ll thither . What thing is it, that I never 
Did see man die ? scarce ever look’d on blood, 

But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veni- 
son P 

Never bostnd a horse, save one, that had 
A nder like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel ? I am asham’d 
To look upon the holy sun, to have ^ 

The benefit of his bless’d beams, remaming 
So long a poor unknovm. 

Qui, By heavens, I *11 go : 

If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 

I ’U take the better care 5 but if you will not, 

The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Bomans I 
Arv. So say 1 ; Amen. 

Bel. No reason I, since on your lives youvBOt 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
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My crack’d oae to more care. Have with you, ! Lead, lead. — ^The time seems long; their blood 
boys ; ' thinks scorn, [Aside* 

tf in your country wars you chance to die, Till it flv out, and show them princes bom. 

That is my bed too, lads, and there I ’U lie : [JEaeunt 


ACT V. 


SOENE I. — Afield between the British and | 
Boman Camps* | 

Muter PosTHUMUS, with a bloody Handkerchief | 

Post* Yea, bloody cloth, I ’ll keep thee for I 
wish’d 

Thou should’st be coloured thus You married 
ones, 

If each of you would take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little ? — O, Pisamo ! 

Every good servant does not all commands 
No bond, but to do just ones — Gods ! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv’d to put on this : so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent ; and struck 
Me wretch, more worth your vengeance But, 
alack, 

You snatch some hence for little faults , that ’s 
love, 

To have them fall no more ; you some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder w orse , 

And make them dread it to the doer’s thrift. 

But Imogen is your own . Do your best wills. 

And make me bless’ d to obey ! — I am brought 
hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom . ’Tis enough 
I That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress ! peace I 
1 *11 give no wound to thee. Therefore, good 
heavens. 

Hear patiently my purpose . I ’ll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a !&riton peasant : so I ’ll fight 
Against the part I come with ; so 1 ’ll die 
For thee, 0 Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death : and thus, unknown. 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself 1 *11 dedicate. Let me make' men know 
More valour in me, than my habits show. 

Oods, put the strength o* the Leonati in me I 
To shame the guise o* the world, I will begin 
The fashion, less without, and more within. [JESrit. 
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SCENE ll.^The Same. 


Enter at one Side, Lucius, Iaohimo, and the 
lioman Army, at the other Side, the British 
Array ; Leonatus Posthumus following it, like 
a poor Soldier They march over, and go out* 
Alarums Then enter again in skirmish Iaoh- 
imo and Posthumus he vanqxmheth and dis- 
armeth Iachimo, and then leaves him* 

lach Tho heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off* my manhood I have belied a lady, 

The princess of this country, and the air on *t, 
Bevengmgly enfeebles me , Or could this carl, 

A very drudge of nature’s, have subdu’d me. 

In my profession? Knighthoods and honours, 
borne, 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn 
If that thy gentry, Britam, go before 
This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we scarce are men, and vou are gods 


The Battle continues , the Britons fly , Ctmbeline 
IS taken, then enter, to his rescue, Belaeius, 
Guibeeius, and Aeyieaous. 

Bel Stand, standi We have the advantage of 
the ground , 

The lane is guarded nothing routs us, but 
The villany of our fears. 

Oui. Arv Stand, stand, and fight! 

Enter Posthumus, and seconds the Bntons . They 
rescue Cvmbeline, and exeunt. Then, enter 
Lucius, Iachimo, and Imogeh. 

Luc, Away, boy, from the troops, and save thy- 
self. 

For fnends kill friends, and the disorder’s such 
As war were hoodwink’d. 
lach, ’Tis their fresh supplies. 

Luc, It is a day tam’d strangely : Or betimes 
Let’s re-enforce, or ily. 

I [Exeunt, 
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SCENE III. — Another Fart of the Field 

, Enter Posthumus and a Bntish Lord. 

Lord, Cara’st thou from where they made the : 
stand ? 

Poet I did 

Though you, it seems, come from the fliers 

Lord, I did I 

Post, No blame be to you, sir; for all was lost, ! 
But that the heavens fought The king himself 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane ; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work | 
More plentiful than tools to do ’t, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some falling 
Merely through fear, that the strait pass was 
damm’d 

With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen’d shame 

Lord Wliero was this lane ? 

Post, Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d 
with turf. 

Which gave adiantage to an ancient soldier, — 

An honest one, I warrant, who deseiv’d 
So long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 

In doing this for his countiy , — athwart the lane. 
He, with t\NO striplings, (lads nioio like to run 
The country base,®^ to commit such slaughter. 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cas’d, or shame,) 

Made good the passage , cry’d to those that fled. 
Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men 
To darkness fleet, souls that fly backwards ’ Stand , 
Or we are Eomans, and will givo you that 
Like beasts, which you shun beastly , and may save, 
But to look back in frown stand, stand ” — Thee© 
three, 

Three thousand confident, in act as many, 

(Por three performers are the file, when all 
The rest do nothing,) with this word “ stand, 
stand,” 

Accommodated by the place, more charming. 

With their own nobleness, (which could have turn’d 
A distaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks, 
part, shame, part, spirit renew’d , that some, turn’d 
coward 

But by example (0, a sin m war 
Damn’d m the first beginners ’) *gan to look 
The way that they did, and to gnn like lions 
Upon the pikes o* the hunters. Then began 
A stop i* the chaser, a retire ; anon, 


A rout, confusion thick ; Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they stoop’d eagles ; slaves, 
The strides they victors made: And now our 
cowards 

(Like fragments m hard voyages,) became 
The life o’ tho need , havmg found the l^ack-door 
open 

Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they wound! 
Some, slam before , some, dying , some, their 
friends 

O’er-borne i’ the former wave ten, chas’d by one, 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty ; | 

Those, that would die or ero resist, aro grown 
The mortal bugs o’ the field. 

Lord This was strange chance , 

A narrow lane ! an old man, and two boys ! 

Post Nay, do not wonder at it You arc made 
Bather to wonder at the things you hear, 

Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon ’t, 

And vent it for a mockery ? Heie is one . 

“ Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 

Preserv’d the Britons, was the Homan’s bane.*’ 

Loid Nay, be not angry, sir 
PoU ’Lack, to what end P 

Who dares not stand Ins foe, 1 *11 be his friend : 

For it he ’ll do, as he is made to do, 

I know, he ’ll quickly fly ray friendship too. 

You ha\e put mo into ihyme. 

Lord Farewell , you are angry. 

\Ex%t, 

Post Still going? — This is a lord! O, noble 
misery ’ 

To be i’ the field, and ask, what news, of me ! 

To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have sav’d their carcasses ? took heel to do ’t, 
And yet died too ? I, m mine own woe charm’d, 
Could not find death, wheie I did hear him groan; 
Nor feel him, where he struck Being an ugly 

I monster, 

’Tis strange, he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 
Sweet woids or hath more ministers than we 
That draw his knives i’ the war. — Well, I will find 
him 

For being now a favourer to the Boman, \ 

I No more a Briton, I have resum’d again | 

The part I came m . Fight I will no more, j 

But yield mo to the veriest hind, that shall 
Once touch my shoulder Great the slaughter is 
: Here made by the Boman ; great the answer bo 
Britons must take ; For me, my ransome ’s death ; 

! On either side I come to spend my breath ; 
i Which neither here I ’ll keep, nor bear again, 

I But end it by some means for Imogen. 
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MtUer Two British Oaplains, and Soldiers* 

1st Cap, Great Jupiter be prais’d I Lucius is 
taken : 

’Tib thought, the old man and his sons were angels. 
2nd Cap, There was a fourth man, in a silly 
habit, 

That gave the affront with them. 

1st Cap. So ’tis reported 

But none of them can be found. — Stand ! who is 
there? 

Tost. A Boman , 

Who had not now been droopmg here, if seconds 
Had answer’d him. 

2nd Cap, Lay hands on him , a dog ! 

A leg of Borne shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck*d them here . He brags his 
service 

As if he were of note bring him to the king 

JSnter Cymbeline, attended, Belaeius, Gui- 
BEBIVB, Aevieagus, PiSANio, and Boiuan Cap- 
tives. The Captains present Posthumus to 
Cymbelihe, who delivers him over to a Gaoler 
qfter which, all go out, 

SCENE IV,— A Truon, 

Enter Posthumus and Two Gaolers 

1#^ Gaol, You shall not now be stolen, you have 
locks upon you ; 

So, graze, as you find pasture. 

2nd Gaol, Ay, or a stomach. 

[Exeunt Gaolers. 
Poet, Most welcome, bondage ! for thou art a 
way, 

I think, to liberty . Yet am I better 
Than one that ’a sick o’ the gout . smce he had 
rather 

Groan so in perpetuity, than be cur’d 
By the sure physician, death ; who is the key 
To unbar these locks. My conscience ! thou art 
fetter’d 

More than my shanks, and wrists : You good gods 
give me 

The penitent mstrument, to pick that bolt. 

Then, free for ever 1 ] s ’t enough, I am sorry ? 

So children temporal fathers do appease ; 

Gods are more full of mer<y. Must 1 repent P 
£ cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Desir’d! more than constrain’d, to satisfy, 

If of my freedom ’tis the main part, take 
No itr^r render of me, than mv all. 
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I know, you are more clement than vile men! 

Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive agam 
On their abatement ; that ’s not my desire : 

For Imogen’s dear life, take mine ; and though 
’Tis not BO dear, yet ’tis a life ; you corn’d it . 
’Tween man and man, they weigh not every 
stamp ; ^ 

Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake : 

You rather mme, bemg yours : And so, great 
powers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel these cold bonds. 0 Imogen . 

I ’ll speak to thee m silence. 

[He sleeps. 

Solemn Music, Enter, as an Apparition, Sici- 
Lius Leonatus, Father to Posthumus, an old 
Man, attired like a Warrior , loading in his Hand 
an ancient Matron, his Wife, and Mother to 
PosTHUMUS, with Music before them Then, 
after other Music, follow the Two young Leonati, 
Brothers to Posthumus, with Wounds, as they 
died in the Wars They cii cle Posthumus round, 
as he lies sleeping, 

Sici No more, thou thunder-master, show 
Thy spite on mortal files . 

With Mars fall out, with Juno chide. 

That thy adulteries 

Bates and revenges. 

Hath my poor boy done aught but well. 

Whose face I never saw ? 

; I died, whilst m the womb he stay’d 
Attending Nature’s law. 

: Whose father then (as men report. 

Thou orphans’ father art,) 

Thou should’ st have been, and shielded hur 
From this earth-vexing smart. 

Moth Lucina lent not me her aid, 

But took mo in my throes ; 

That from me was Posthumus npt. 

Came crying ’mongst Ins foes, 

A thmg of pity ! 

Sm. Great nature, like his ancestry, 

Moulded the stuff* so fair, 

That he deserv’d the praise o* the world. 

As great Sicilius’ heir. 

Bro. When once he was mature for max^ 

In Britain where was he 
I That could stand up his parallel ; 

Or fhutful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Gould deem his dignity t 
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Moth, With manriage wherefore was he mock’d, 
To be exil’d, and thrown 
From Leonati’ seat, and cast 
• From her his dearest one, 

Sweet Imogen P 

Sm, Why did you sutfer lachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To tamt his nobler heart and brain 
With needless jealousy , 

And to become the geek and scorn 
O’ the other’s villany ? 

2nd Bro» For this, from stiUer seats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, 

That, striking in our country’s cause, 

Fell bravely, and were slam ; 

Our fealty, and Tenautiiis’ right, 

With honour to maintain 
Bro Like hardiment Poathumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform’d 
Then Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hast thou thus adjourn’d 
The graces for his merits due , 

Being aU to dolours turn’d ? 

Sici Thy crystal window ope , look out , 

No longer exercise. 

Upon a valiant race, thy harsh 
And potent injuries . 

Moth, Since, Jupiter, our son is good, 

Take off his miseries. 

Sici Peep through thy marble mansion , help ^ 
Or w e poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest. 

Against thy deity. 

2nd Bro Help, Jupiter , or we appeal. 

And from thy justice fly. 

JuPlTEB descends in Thunder and Lightning y sit- 
ting upon an JEagle he throws a Thunder-holt 
The Ghosts fall on their Knees 

Jup, No more, you petty spirits of region low, 
Ofiendour heanng, hush^ — IIow dare you ghosts, 
Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt you know. 
Sky-planted, batters all rebeUmg coasts ? 

Poor shadows of Elysium, hence ; and rest 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest ^ 

No care of yours it is ; you know, ’tis ours 
Whom best I love, I cross ; to make my gift. 

The more delay’d, delighted Be content , 

Tour low-laid son our godhead will uplift : 

His comforts thrive, his trials well ar# spent. 
Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married.-*-Bise, and frde ! — 


He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his aJfiiotion made. I 

This tablet lay upon his' breast | wherein 
Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine ; 

And so, away • no further with your din 
Express impatience, lest you stir up mine.— * 
Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. 

Stci He came m thunder ; his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell . the holy eagle 
Stoop’d, as to foot us his ascension is 
More sweet than our bless’d fields : his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak,®® 

As when his god is pleas’d. 

All, Thanks, Jupiter! 

Sict The marble pavement closes, he is enter’d 
His radiant roof — ^Away I and, to be blest, 

; Let us with care perform his great behest. 

I IGhosts vanish. 

Post [Waking ] Sleep, thou hast been a grand- 
sure, and begot 

A father to me : and thou hast created 
A mother, and two brothers . But (0 scorn *) 
done! they went hence so soon as they were bom. 
And so I am awake — Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness’ favour, dream as I have done ; 

Wake, and find nothing — But, alas, I swerve: 

: Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 

: And yet are steep’d m favours j so am I, 

; That have this golden chance, and know not why. 

I What faines haunt this ground P A book ? O, rare 
: one 1 

; Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers . let thy effects 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers, 

; As good as promise. 

[Reads ] When as a lion’s whelp shall, to htmself known, 

; without seeking find, and be embraced by a piece of tender 
air , and when from a stately cedar shall be lopped branches, 
which, being dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed to 
the old stock, and freshly grow; then shall Posthumus end 
his musenes, Bntam be fortunate, and flourish in peace an 
plenty. 

’Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. either both, or nothmg ; 

Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
: As sense cannot untie. Be what it is, 

: The action of my life is like it, which 
I *11 keep, if but for sympathy. 

Be^enter Gaolers. 

Gaol, Come, sir, are you ready for death? 

I Post, Over-roasted rather ; ready long ago. 
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Gaoh Hanging is the word, sir ; if you be ready i 
for that, you are well cooked. 

Poit So, if I prove a good repast to the specto- : 
tors, the dish pays the shot, 

Gaoh A heavy reckoning for you, sir: But the | 
comfort is, you shall be called to no more payments, i 
fear no more tavern bills ; which are often the sad- : 
ness of parting, as the procuring of mirth, you i 
(xnne in faint for want of meat, depart reeling with | 
too much drink, sorfy that you have paid too much, I 
and sorry that you are paid too much; purse and 
brain both empty; the brain the heavier for being 
too light, the purse too light, being drawn of hea- 
viness: 0! of this contradiction you shall now be : 
quit. — 0 the chanty of a penny cord ’ it sums up 
thousands in a trice . you have no true debitor and 
creditor but it , of what ’s past, is, and to come, | 
the discharge : — ^Tour neck, sir, is pen, book, and \ 
counters ; so the acquittance follows \ 

JPost I am memer to die, than thou art to live \ 

Gaol, Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not the 
tooth-ache . But a man that were to sleep your sleep, I 
and a hangman to help him to bed, I think, ho 
would change places with his officer for, look you, 
sir, you know not which way you shall go. 

Post, Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 

Gaol, Your death has eyes in’s head then, I 
have not seen him so pictured you must either be 
directed by some that take upon them to know, 
or take upon yourself that, which I am sure you do 
not know ; or jump the after-inquiry on your own 
peril : and how you shall speed in your journey^s 
end, I think you ’ll never return to tell one 

Post, I tell thee, fellow, there are none want 
eyes to direct them the way I am going, but such 
as wink, and will not use them. 

Gaol, What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
should have the best use of eyes, to see the way 
of blmdnessl I am sure, hanging’s the way of 
winkmg. 

Pinter a Messenger. 

]\£ess. Knock off his manacles ; bring your pri- 
soner to the king, 

PoH, Thou bringest good news ; — I am called to 
be made free. 

Gaol, I *U be hanged then. 

Post. Thou shalt be then freer than a gaoler; 
00 bolts for the dead. [Exeunt Post, and Mess. 

Gaol. Unless a man would marry a gaUows, and 
beget young gibbets, I never saw one so prone.®® 
Yet, on my conscience, there are verier knaves 
desire to live, for all he be a Boman; and there 
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be some of them too, that die agamst their willsi 1 
so should I, if I were one. I would we were all 
of one mind, and one mind good ; 0, there were 
desolation of gaolers, and gallowses! I speak against 
my present profit ; but my wish hath a preferment 
in ’t. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. — Cymbeline’s Tent. 

Enter Cymbelinb, Belaeius, Guidbeitjs, Ab- 
TIBAGITS, PiSANio, Lords, Officers, and Atten- 
dants 

C^m, Stand by my side, you whom the gods have 
made 

Preservers of my throne Woe is my heart, 

That the poor soldier, that so richly fought. 

Whose rags sham’d gilded arms, whose naked 
breast ! 

Stepp’d before targe of proof, cannot bo found . 

He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

Bel, 1 never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing , 

Such precious deeds in ono that promis’d nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 

Cym No tidings of him P 

Pis, He hath been search’d among the dead and 
hvmg, 

But no trace of him 

Cym. To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward , which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 

[To Bel , Gum , and Abv. 
By whom, I grant, she lives . ’Tis now the time 
To ask of whence you are . — report it. 

Bel, Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 

Further to boast, were neither true nor modest. 
Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees : 

Arise, my knights o’ the battle , I create you 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becommg your estates. 

Enter Cobnelius, and Ladies. 

There ’s business in these faces . — ^Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory ? you look like Eomans, 

And not o* the court of Britain. 

Cor, Hail, great king ! 

To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queefi is dead. 

Cym, Whom worse than a physician 

Would this report become ? But I consider, 
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By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will sebe the doctor tao. — How ended she P 
fhr. With horror, madly dying, hke her life ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess’d, 

I will report, so please you . These her women 
Can trip me, if I err ; who, with wet cheeks. 

Were present when she finish’d. 

Oym. Pr’ythee, say. 

Pirst, she confess’d she never lov’d you, only 
Aflfected greatness got by you, not you 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place ; 
Abhorr’d your person, 

Oym. She alone knew this . 

And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Beheve her lips m opening it Proceed. 

Oor, Tour daughter, whom she bore m hand to 
love 

With such integrity, she did confess | 

Was as a scorpion to her sight , whose life, 

But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en off by poison. 

Cym O most delicate fiend ! 

Who IS ’t can read a woman ? — Is there more P 
Cor, More, sir, and worse. She did confess, she 
had 

For you a mortal mineral , which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, ling’rmg. 

By inches waste you . In >ihich time she purpos’d, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
O’ercome you with her show , yes, and in time, 
(WTien she had fitted you with her craft,) to w ork 
Her son into the adoption of the crown 
But failing of her end by his strange absence, 

Grew shameless-desperate , open’d, m despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes , repented 
The evils she hatch’d were not efiected , so, 
Despairmg, died. 

Gym. Heard you all this, her women ? 

Lady, We did so, please your higlmess. 

C^m, Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her seeming, it had been 
vicious. 

To have mistrusted her ; yet, 0 my daughter 1 
That it was folly in me, thou may’st say. 

And prove it in thy feeling. " Heaven mend all ! 

JEnter Ltrcius, Iaohiho, the Soothsayer, other 
Boman prisonere^ guarded; Posthomos hehind^ 

I and iMoom. 

Thou combat not, Oaius, now for tribute : tliat 


The Britons have raz’d out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have made 
suit, 

That their good souls may be appeas’d with slaugh- 
ter 

Of you their captives, which ourself have granted t 
So, think of your estate. 

Luo, Consider, sir, the chance of war ; the oay 
Was yours by accident; had itfgone with us. 

We should not, when the blood was cool, have 
threaten’d 

Our prisoners with the sword. But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ran some, let it come : sufficeth, 

A Eoman with a Homan’s heart can sufier : 
Augustus hves to think on ’t ; And so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat , My boy, a Briton bom. 

Let him bo ransom’d never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occasions, true, 

So feat, so nurse-like let his virtue join 
With my request, which, I ’ll make bold, your 
highness 

Cannot deny , he hath done no Bnton harm, 
Though he have serv’d a Eoman : save him sir 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym I have sui*ely seen him : 

His favour is familiar to me — 

Boy, thou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 

And art mme own — I know not why, nor where- 
fore, 

To say, live, bOy : ne’er thank thy master ; live : 
And ask of Cymbelme what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty, and thy state, I *11 give it ; 

Tea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 

The noblest ta’en. 

Imo I humbly thank your highness. 

Luc I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad ; 
And yet, I know, thou wilt 

Imo, No, no : alack. 

There ’a other work in hand , I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death ; your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 

Luo, The boy disdains me, 

He leaves me, scorns me : Briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and bovs.— 
Why stands he so perplex’d ? 

Oym, What would’st thou, boy P 

I love thee more and more ; think more and more 
What ’s best to ask. Know’st him tbou look’sl 
on? speak, 

Wilt have him live ? Is he Ay kin P tby friend P 
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J«io. He is a Boman ; no more kin to me, 

Than I to your highness ; who, being bom your 
vassal, 

Am something nearer. 

Oym. Wherefore ey’st him so ? 

Imo. I *11 tell you, sir, in private, if you please 
To give me hearing. 

Oym, Ay, with all my heart, 

And lend my best allfcention. What *s thy name ? 
Imo, Fidele, sir. 

Cym, Thou art my good youth, my page , 

1 ’ll be thy master . Walk with me , speak freely 
[Cym and Imo converge apart 
Bel, Is not this boy reviv’d from death ? 

Arv One sand another 

Not more resembles That sweet rosy lad, 

Who died, and was Eidele — What think you ? 
Gui, The same dead thing alive. 

Bel Peace, peace** see further , he eyes us not ; 
forbear ; 

Creatures may be alike . were ’t he, I am sure 
He would have spoke to ue. 

Gui, But we saw him dead 

Bel, Be silent ; let ’s see further 

It IS my mistress . 

[Aside 

Since she is hving, let the time run on, 

To good, or bad. 

[Cym and Imo come forward 
Oym, Come, stand thou by our side , 

Make thy demand aloud — Sir, [To Iach ] step 
you forth ; 

Give answer to this boy, and do it freely , 

Or, by our greatness, and the grace of it, 

Which IS our honour, bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from fklsehood. — On, speak to 
him. 

Imo My boon is, that this gentleman may ren- 
der 

Of whom he had this ring. 
lost. What ’s that to him [Aside, 

Cym, That diamond upon your finger, say, 

How came it yours ? 

Iach. Thou *lt torture me to leave unspoken 
that * 

Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 

Oifm. How! mo? 

ZSwi. I am^glad to be constrain’d to utter that 
which 

Torments me to conceal. By villany 
I got this ring ; ’twas Leonatus’ jewel : 

Whom thou didst banish ; and (which more may 
gneve thee, 
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As it doth me,) a nobler sir ne’er liv’d 
’Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, ray 
lord? 

Oym. All that belongs to this. 

Iach, That paragon, thy daughter, — 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my false 
spirits 

Quail to remember, — Give me leave ; I faint. 

Cym My daughter I what of her ? Renew thj 
strength : 

I had rather thou should’st hve while nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more ; strive man, and speak. 

Iach, Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour*) it was m Eome, (accurs’d 
The mansion where *) ’twas at a feast, (0, ’would 
Our viands had been poisoil’d ! or, at least. 

Those which I heav’d to head*) the good Posthu- 
mus, 

(What should I say ? he was too good to bo 
Where ill men were , and was the best of all 
Among’ st the rar’st of good ones,) sittuig sadly, 
Hearing us praise our loses of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the swell’d boast 
Of him that best could speak for feature, laming 
The shnne of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva 
Postures beyond brief nature . for condition, 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for , besides, that hook of wiving. 

Fairness which strikes the eye 

Oym, I stand on fire : 

Come to the matter. 

Iach, All too soon I shall, 

Unless thou would’ st grieve quickly — This Posthli- 
mus, 

(Most like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover,) took his hint ; 

And, not dispraising whom we prais’d (therein 
He was as calm as virtue) he began 
His mistiess’ picture , which by his tongue being 
made, 

And then a mind put m *t, either our brags 
Were crack’d of kitchen trulls, or his description 
Prov’d us unspeaking sots 

Gym. Nay, nay, to the purpose. 

Iach Tour daughter’s chastity — there it begins. 
He spake of her as Dian had hot dreams, 

And she alone were cold ; Whereat, I, wretch ! 
Made scruple of his praise ; and wager’d with him 
Pieces of gold, ’gamst this which them he wore 
Upon his honour’d finger, to attain 
In suit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight, 

No leiber of her honour confident 


ACT V. 


CYMBELINE. 


SCDNE V. 


Than I did truly find her, btakcs thia ring ; 

And would bo, had it been a caibunde 
Of Pha'bua’ wheel, and might hO aakly, had it 
Been all the w'oith oi his car Away to Biiiain 
Post 1 m this dcBigii Whdl may you, sir, 

Iteuucmbex me at court, wlieic i was tauglit 
1 Of your chabte daughter the wide ddltiime 
j ’Twixt amorous and villanous Being thus 
quench’d 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian bi.iin 
’Gan m your duller But iin o[n lale 
Most \ilel) , for my lant.igo, ixee limit, 

' And, to be bru 1, rii) piaeiue so jik \ ail’d, 

I Th.it I leturn’d with biniular piool enoiigli 
To mak(‘ the noble Leon.itus m.id, 
li) wounding his b( li' 1 in hei uiiown 
AV'^ith tokens thus, and thus , i\mtmg not( s 
Of chambei -hanging, pnluio, lliis hm In inht, 

(O, cunning, how J got it'; n.i\, sonu miiks 
01 scciet on her peison, that he could not 
But think hex bond ol cha>til\ qnitt ci u k’J, 

I haMiig ta’cn the foiicit A\ lKicn|)mi, ^ 

I\I(*ihiiiks, 1 bte him now, 

1^06t An , Ihou do'^t 

[Cuhini</ /ijjit'uJ 

li.ilian fiend ’ -- \h me, mo^t cicilul nis tool, 
J^giegious mill (h u i, thu 1, an\ liniig 
d1i.it ’b due to ill the Mlliins p ist, in b( nig, 

To come ’ — O, gi\e me eoid, or kiijl<., oi poison. 
Some iipi ight jnstu 1 1 ’ I hou, king, nd out 
Toi tortuiei^ ingmiious it is 1 
' That all tlu .ibhoxied things o’ the euih .mu ud, 

Bv bmi’g woiso thill tlu^y 1 am Posthunuis, 

11).it kill’d tliy d.iughti 1 — \iliuii-lik» , I lie, 
i I h.it t nis’d a h ssei vili nil T h in m\ ll, 

A sunlegious thud, to do ’I — the tv inplo 
1 t)t Mitue was she , \La, and slie luiNtil 
1 Spit, and tluow btoius, cast nine upmi me, '•it 
' The dogs o’ the btiect to b.u mo cnci\ mILiiu 
^ Ih' ( .iird, Posthumus la omit us , and 
i Be \dhiny less tluin ’twas O Imogen ’ 

I My (pioen, inv lite, m^ wife’ O Imogi n ’ 

Imogen, Imogen I 

I J}}(0 Peace, m\ Imd, hen heu-- 

I 1^06t Shall ’sha\e a play ol tins ? ilmu bionitul 

There lie thy part. [Stiili/ir/ her she/aJh 

0, gciitleinon, help, help 

I ;Mmc, .and \our mistress — O, my lord Posthumus ’ 
Yon ne’er kill’d Imogen till now .—Iltdp, help ’ — 
I Mine honour’d lad) ’ 

I C/ptt Does the woild go round ? 

j ilow^ come these staggi r» on me 

I I 2 N 


I I'is Wake, my mistiess ’ 

C>/m If this be so, the gods do mean to sliike 
me 

I To death with mort.il joy 

j JTow fares my mistress ? ! 

I I//10 O, get tlieo fiom 1113^ siglit , 
j Thou gav’st me poison dangerous fellow, benec ’ 

, Jbeathe not whcie piiiioes aie 
I Ci/m The tune of Imogi n ’ 

} Pis Lady, 

I The gods thiow stones of sulpluir on me, if j 

J Tint b«)\ r ga\e ^ani was not tliouglit by mo 1 

I A jiKciom thing, I had it fiom the qiua 11 
' Cjni Acw imiUer btill ? | 

I Jniu It poison’d me ! 

i C \>) 0 (jods ^ — 

^ [ Icit out (me tiling wliuli (lie qm cii eoiitcs^’d, 

/ W'oeh mint i[)[>to\L thee honest If Jhsanio 
\ lli\»,sud die, gi\ en his mislie^s th it eontectiou 
( \\ nit h t g iM him i )i a ecu dial, ''lu‘ is seis’d ' 

5 A -» J s\ (juld SI 1 \ e a I .'1 | 

J What ’s tins, Cornelius. 

I C('i ll.<' (jiua n, SM, \ei\ oil imptktuu’d mo 
< I\> limpm poi>oiis loi lit i , still picttndmg 
1 hi‘ satnf lelioii ot hei knowh ilge, only 
In killing Cl eat UK'S Nihq as c.its and dogs 
Ut no t^tcciu I, ditadnig that hei puiposo ' 

\\ is ot moie dangm, dui compound fui her 
A ctitain '•lull, w hic h, la nig t I’cn, w ould cease * 

'] lie pK >( 111 powci ol hie, but, 111 shoil tune, , 

All olhcLs ol iiiluio should ag lui , 

i)o then dtu‘ 1 unctions — Have }ou ta’eii of il ? , 

Jj/io Most like 1 did, foi I was de.id | 

Ut I Al) boys, 

Ilu 10 was oui ejioi j 

Gui This is sine, Fulelc i 

Imo \\ liN did 3 on tluow 3oiu‘ wedded lady from 
I 3 on? ! 

i Think, th it Nou .ue upon a lock , and now j 

[ riiiow iiu'aguii [^Uiiibi acni^ him 

I Pest ll.ing there like fiuit, 1113 sou!, 

I 1 ill 1 iC tice die ’ 

I C^m How now, m> llesh, 1113 child? 

^ ^\ hit, m ilv’st thou me a dulkiid m this act ? 

\ W lit thou not speak to me ? 

\ Inuj Yoiii blessing, «;ir [KmcJiiuj 

I Utl Tliougli 30U did lose tins joulh, I bJamt'jo 
not , 

\ You lUkvl a motue toi ’t [ 7 b Gri and Auv. 

^ CJi^m tcui th.it lad, I 

J Pio\e holy water on thet‘ ^ Imugim, 

1 Th3 mother’s dead 

Imo I nm soi r) for ’t, my lord ! 
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tym. 0, she was naught ; and ’long of her it 
was, 

That we mee^ here so strangely : But her son 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 

Pw. My lord, 

Now fear is from me, I* U speak troth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady’s missing, came to me 
With his sword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, and 
swore. 

If I discover’d not which way she was gone, 

It was my instant death : By accident, 

I had a feigned letter of my master’s 
Then in my pocket ; which directed him 
To seek her on the mountains near tp Milford , 
Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s garments, 
Which he inforc’d from me, away he posts 
With unchaste purpose, and u ith oath to violate 
My lady’s honour : what became of him, 

I further know not. 

Gui, Let me end the story . 

I slew him there. 

€h/m* Marry, the gods forfcnd ! 

I would not thy good deeds should from iny lips 
Pluck a hard sentence ; pr’ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny ’t again. 

(3^1. I have spoke it, and I did it. 

Cym, He was a prince. 

Gui* A most uncivil one : The wrongs ho did 
me 

Were nothing prince-hke ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea. 
If it could so roar to me ; I cut off’s head , 

And am right glad, he is not standmg here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am sorry for thee: 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and 
must 

Endure our law : Thou art dead. 

Imo. That headless man 

I thought had been my lord. 

Oym* Bind the offender, 

And take him from our presence. 

Bel* Stay, sir king : 

This man is better than the man he slew, 

As well descended as thyself; and hath 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever scar for. — Let his arms alone ; 

\To the Guard. 

They were not bom for bondage. 

Cym* Why, old soldier, 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 

By tasting of ovr wrath ? How of descent 

Asgoodaswef 
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Arv* In that he spake too far. 

Oym. And thou shalt die for ’t. 

Bel* We ivill die all three : 

But I will prove, that two of us are as good * 
As I have given out him. — My sons, I must, 

Tor mine own part, unfold a dangerous speech. 
Though, haply, well for you. 

Arv. Your danger is 

Ours. 

Gut. And our good his. 

Bel* Have at it then — 

By leave ; — Thou hadst, great king, a subject, wha 
Was call’d Belarius 

Cym. What of him ? he is 

A banish’d traitor. 

Bel He it is, that hath 

Assum’d this age . indeed, a banish’d man ; 

I know not how, a traitor. 

Cym* Take him hence ; 

The whole world shall not save him. 

Bel. Not too hot : 

Pirst pay me for the nursing of thy sons ; 

And lot it be confiscate all, so soon 
As I have receiv’d it. 

Cym* Nursing of my sons ? 

Bel I am too blunt, and sauev: Hero’s my 
knee ; 

Ere I arise, I i;v ill prefer my sons ; 

Then, spare not the old father. Mighty sir, 

; These two young gentlemen, that call me father, 

[ And think they are my sons, are none of mine , 
They are the issue of your loins, my hege. 

And blood of your begetting. 

Cym. , How I my issue ? 

Bel So sure as you your father’s. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belanus whom you sometime banish’d ; 
Your pleasure was my mere offence, my punish- 
ment 

Itself, and all my treason ; that I suffer’d. 

Was all the harm I did. These gentle prmces 
(For such, and so they are,) these twenty years 
Have I train’d up : those arts they have, as I 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, sir, as 
I Your highness knows. Their nurse, Eunphile, 

: Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children 
Upon my banishment: I mov’d her to *t; 

Having receiv’d the punishment before, 

For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treason ; Their dear loss. 

The more of you ’twas felt, the more it shap’d 
XJnio my end of stealing them. But, gracious, sir, 
Heio are your sons again ; and I must lose 
; Two of tfie sweet’st companions in the world;-— 


OTMBMJNR 


SCENE T. 


The benedietson of these covering heavens 
Fall on their beads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars. 

Cym. Thou weep’st, and speak’ st. 

[ The service, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell’st : I lost my children ; 

If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 

Bel. Be pleas’d a while. — 

I This gentleman, whom I call Polydoro, 
j Most worthy prince, as yours, is true, Guidenus : 

I This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arvirigus, 

Four younger princely son , he, sir, was lapp’d 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 

I can with ease produce. | 

Oym. Guiderius had | 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; \ 

It was a mark of w onder. | 

Bel, This is he ; 

Who hath upon him still that natural stamp j 

It was wise nature’s end m the donation, 

To be his evidence now. 

Gym. O, what am I < 

A mother to the birth of three ? Ne’er mother j 
Bejoic’d deliverance more — Bless’d may you be, \ 
That, after this strange starting from } our orbs, 

Tou may reign m them now ! — O Imogen, 

Thou liast lost by this a kingdom. 

Into, No, my lord , 

I have got two w’orlds by ’t — O my gentle brother, 
Have w'e thus met P 0 nev er say hereafter, 

But I am truest speaker: you call’d mo bi other, 
When I was but your sister ; I you brothers, 

When you were so indeed. 

Did you e’er meet ? 

Arv, Ay, my good lord. 

Gui, And at first meeting lov’d ; 

Continued so, until we thought he died 
Cor, By the queen’s dram she swallow’d. 

Cym. 0 rare instinct ! 

When shall I hear all through ? This fierce abridg- 
ment 

Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should bo rich m. — Where P how liv’d 
youP 

And when came you to serve our Soman captive ? 
How parted with your brothers P how first met 
themP 

Why fled you from the court P and whither P These, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded; 
And all the other by-dependencies. 


From chance to chance; but nor the time, nof 
place. 

Will serve our long intergatories. See, 

Posthtimus anchors upon Imogen ; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye ' 
On him, her brothers, me, her master ; hittmg 
Each object with a joy ; the counterchange 
Is severally m all. Let *s quit this ground, 

And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. — 

Thou art my brother , So we *11 hold thee ever. 

[To BeIm 

Into You are my father too ; and did relieve me, 
To see this gracious season. 

All o’eijoy’d, 

Save these in bonds ; let them be joyful too, 

For they shall taste our comfort. 

Imo My good master, 

I w ill yet do you service. 

Luc. Happy be you ! 

Cym The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought, 
He would have well becom’d this place, and grac’d 
Tlie thankings of a kmg. 

Fosl. I am, sir, 

The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming , ’twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then follow’d , — Tliat I was he, 
Speak, Itwhimo ; 1 bad you down, and might 
Have made you finish. 
loch. 1 am down again : 

[Kneeliny, 

But now my hcavT” conscience sinks my knee, 

AlB then your force did. Take that life, ’beseech 
you, 

Which I BO often owe ; but, your ring first ; 

And here the bracelet of tho truest princess, 

That ever swore her faith. 

Fost Kneel not to me ; 

The power that I have on you, is to spare you ; 
The malice tow ards you, to forgive you : Live, 

; And deal with others better. 

Oym Nobly doom’d; 

We ’ll learn our freeness of a son-in-law ; 

Pardon ’s tho W'ord to all. 

Arv You holp us, sir. 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother, 

Joy’d are we, that you are. 

Fost. Your servant, princes. — Good my lord of 
Borne, 

Call forth your soothsayer : As I slept, methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back. 

Appear’d to me, with other spntely shows 
Of mine own kindred when 1 wak’d, I found 
; This label on my bosom ; whose containing 
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Ib bo firom sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it ; let him show 
Uis skill in the construction. 
late. Philarmonus, — • 

Sooth, Here, my good lord. 

Zue, Read, and declare the meaning 

Sooth, [^]2eads ] When as a hon's whelp shall, to him- 
self unknown, without seeking find, and be embraced by a 
piece of tender air ; and when from a stately cedar shall be 
lopped branches, which, being dead many years shall after 
revive, be jointed to the old stock, and freshly grow , then 
shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be fortunate, and 
flourish in peace and plenty. 

Thou, Lconatus, art the lion’s whelp ; 

The fit and apt construction of thy name. 

Being Loo-natus, doth import so much ; 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 

[To Cra. 

Which we call mollis net; and mollis aer 
We term it mvlter: which mulxer I divine, 

Is this most constant wife ; who, even now, 
Answering the letter of the oracle, 

Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp’d about 
With this most tender air. 

Cym, This hath some seeming 

^oth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee ; and thy lopp’d branches point 
Thv two sons forth ; who, by Belarius stolen, 

For many years thought dead, are now reviv’d, 

To the majestic cedar jom’d , whose issue 
Promises Bntam neaeo and plenty. 


Uyw* Well, 

My peace we will begin : — And, Oaius Lucius, 
Although the nctor, we submit to Csssar, 

And to the Roman empire ; promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen ; 

Whom heavens, in justice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have laid most heavy hand. 

Sooth, Tho fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The vision 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accomplish’d . For tho Roman eagle. 

From south to west on wung soaring aloft. 

Lessen’d herself, and in tho beams o* the sun 
So vanish’d . w hich foreshow’d our pnncely eagle, 
The imperial CsDsar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 

; AVhich shines here in tho west. 

Cym, Laud wo the gods ; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our bless’d altars I Publish wo this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward ; Let 
A Roman and a British ensign ivave 
Friendly together : so through Lud’s town march 
And m the temple of great Jupitor 
Our peace we ’ll latify , seal it with feasts — 

Set on there ; — Never was a war did cease, 

Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with sucli a peace. 

[Rxeunf, 



NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


■ You do not meet a man^ hut frowns: our bloods 

No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers , 

Still seem as does the king's. 

This passage is very obscure, the sense appears to be, i 
our bloods and dispositions no longer are induenced by : 
the seasons, but, kke our courtiers, take their cue fioin : 
the temper of the king Mr. Tyrwhitt says \?e should ; 
omit the 8 in the word kings, the sense is then certainly 
clearer. 

^ I do extend him, sir, xcithin himself 

My praise, however great, is less than, or within, his 
merits. 

• And sear up my embracemenU from a next 
With bonds of death ! 

To sear up, is strictly to close up with burning, and 
may here mean to solder up in a lead coftin , some of 
the commentators aie, however, of opinion that it merely 
meant to close up in grave clothes, or otherwise. 

4 0 disloyal thing. 

That should'st repati my youth , thou heapest 
A year's age on me ! 

This passage is probably corrupt j for Cymbelme to 
say that his daughter’s conduct had made him exactly 
one year older would be ludicrous Sir T. Hanmer 
reads : — 

Thou heapest many 
A year’s age on me I 

And Dr. Johnson alters the last line thus : — 

Years, ages oa me. 

^ And did at otd a puttock, 

A puttock is a mean degenerate species of hawk, too 
worthless to deserve training. 

• Out of your best adi ice. 

Out of your reflection or consideration 

T 'TSoere a paper lost 

As offer'd mercy ts. 

The meaning appears to be, that the pajier is to the 
speaker as valuable as ofleicd mercy to a condemned 
cnminal, and that the loss of it would be as much to be 
regretted as the loss of such a pardon. 

• To erwoiunisr me with orisons. 

That IS, meet me With reciprocal prayers. 

• Words Aim, I doubt not, a good deal from the matter. 

Oives rise te very exaggerated descriptions'of him. 


Rather shunned to go even with what I heard, than %n 
my every action to be guided by others' experiences. 
Posthumus admits himself to have been a presump- 
tuous young man, and implies, that he rather studied to 
avoid conducting himself by the opinions of other people, 
than to be guided by tlieir experience. 

To contince the honour of my mutress. 

To convince is used for to overcome. 

You are a good deal abused. 

That 11, deceived. 

^ You are a friend, and therein the wiser. 

Dr Warburton reads — you are afraid, &c. Dr. John- 
son interprets it thus — you are a friend to the lady, and i 
therein the WiSer, as you will not expose her to haxard. j 

j 

** To shift hts being. 

That is, to change his abode. 

13 the tunnn'd stones 

Upon the number'd beach. 

In what sense can the beach be called numbered? 
wlio can number the sands of the sea shore? We might 
read — 

Upon th’ imuumbcr’d beach, 

with more propriety Twinn’d stones, says Dr. Johnson, j 
i I do not understand, but twinn’d shells, or pairs of shells, i 
I are very common. The pebbles on the sea-shore are so 
> much of the same size and shape, that twinned may 
I mean as like as twins. 

I >• H$ 

Is strange and peevish. 

Strange is shy, or backward ; peevish may be used in 
its modern acceptation as irritable, but it anciently 
I meant silly. 

What both you spur and stop, 

M^hul IS it that at once incites you to speak and rc- 
; strains you from it ? what is it that you seem anxious to 
utter and yet withhold. 

“ And fastened to an empery. 

That is allied to royalty j empery is an obsolete word j 
which signified sovereign command. 

With tomboys, hir'd with that self-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield. 

That is, with strumpets hired with the pension which 
you allow your husband. It would appear that the 
ladles of pleasure in the time of Shakspere often went 
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habited as young men, hence, probably, the name of 
tomboy. In W. Warren's Nwrcerie of Names, 1581 ; — 

She comes not unto Bacchus' feastes, 

Or Flora's routes by night. 

Like tomhoyes, such as hve in Rome 
For every knave's delight. 

“ Being strange, i.e., being a stranger. 

When 1 kissed the jack upon an up^cast, to he hit away ' 
He is describing a game at bowls. The jack is the 
small bovyl at whAcn the others are aimed, he who 
throws the nearest to it wins. 2b kiss the jack is an 
expression denoting a state of great advantage in the 
game. 

** To have smelt like a fool, 

A poor quibble is intended on the word rank in the 
pi Feeding speech. 

® And you crow, cock, with your comb on. 

The intention of the speaker is to call Cloten a cox- 
comb j the allusion is to the cap worn by a fool or jester 
having on it a comb like a cock's. 

^ Under these windows, i e her eyelids. 

» She hath been reading late 

The tale of Tei eus, 

Tereus anti JProgne is the second tale in A Petite 
Palace of Pettxe his Pleasure, punted in quarto, 1576 
The same tale is related in Gower’s poem, JDe Confessions 
Amantis, and in 0\id’s Metamot phases, 

** One, two, three, — Time, time, 

Mr. Malone has very truly observed that Shakspere 
IS hardly ever exact m his computation of time Just 
before Imogen went to sleep, she asked her attendant 
what hour it was, and was informed that it was almost 
midnight. Immediately after she has fallen asleep, 
lachimo comes from the trunk, and the present 
soliloquy cannot have occupied more than a few 
minutes j yet we are now told that it is thi ee o'clock. 

^ His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalidd flowers that lies, 

A poetical allusion to the morning sun drying up the 
dew which hes in the cups of flowers. We should 
read lie instead of lies in the last line, but maccuracies 
of this character are frequent in our poet’s wiitings, and 
in this instance, we cannot rectify tlie grammar without 
spoiling the rhyme. 

*s ^ made 

Co7nparattve for your virtues. 

If it were to be considered as a compensation adequate 
to your deserving} a reward for meiit, 

* I am sprrighted with afoot. 

That is, haunted by a fool as by a sprighi. 

^ Statist, l.e. statesman 

* To their approvers, i.e. to those who try thorn. 
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» if you can, 

Be pale. 

That is, if you can be patient } forbear to flush youi 
cheek with rage. 

** The fam'd Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(0, giglot fortune !) to master Casaifs sword, 
Shakspere has here transferred to Cassibelan an 
adventure which happened to his brother Nennius. 
** The same histone," says Holinshed, ** also maketh 
mention of Nennius, brother to Cassibellane, who in 
flght happened to get Cmsar's sword fastened in his 
shield, by a blow which Cmsar stroke at him. But 
Nennius died within fifteen dayes after the battel, 
of the hurt received at Cmsar's hand, although after 
he was hurt, he slew Labienus, one oi the Homan 
tribunes." 

^ I am perfect, i e. I am well informed. 

“ What false Italian 

As poisonous tongu'd, as handed. 

In the time of Shakspere, the practice of poisoning 
was very common m Italy, and the art carried t great 
perfection by certain villaiious physicians. 

^ Art thou a feodary for this art. 

That is, art thou a -confederate or accomplice. So f i 
The Wmtei Tale, Lcontes says of Ilermione }— 

More, she 's a traitor, and CamiUo is 

A fedcrary with her. 

I am ujnot ant in what I am commanded. 

That IS, I am ignorant of, or unpractised in the arts 
of murder. 

* Say and speak thick 

Crowd one word upon another as fast os possible} 
speak rapidly, even “ to the smothering of the sense." 

® A franklin's housewfe, 

A franklin is, literally, a freeholder, with a small 
estate, neither villain nor vassal. 

40 That giants may jet through 

And keep their impious tut hands on. 

The idea of a giant was, among the readers of 
romances, always confounded with that of a Saracen, 

^ Richer, than doing nothing for a babe. 

This IS evidently a corruption Sir T. Hamner sub- 
stitutes the word bribe for that of babe, and Dr, War- 
burton reads bauble, that is, vain titles of honour gained 
by an idle attendance at court. Dr. Johnson proposes 
to read hrabe, and says that Brabium is a badge of 
lionour, or any thing worn as a mark of dignity. 

^ To stride a limit, i.e. to overpass his bound. 

48 Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting. 

Some abandoned woman made by art, the creature 
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not of nature, but of painting. In AlVs Well that Endi | 
WeUi we have a aimilar expression — I 

Whose judgments are 

* Mere fathers of their garments. 

4s — TThen thou shalt be aiscdg a by her 
That now thou ttr*$t on. 

That is, when you shall be satiated by her who now 
attracts you. A hawk is said to ttre upon that which ; 
she peeks; from tirer, French. 

4s — — NoWf xf you could bear a mind 

Dark as your fortune ts. 

To wear a dark mind, is to carry a mind impenetrable | 
to the search of others. Darkness, applied to the mind 
is secrecy; applied to the fortune is obscurity 

^ Wherein you are happy. 

That is, in what you are accomplished 

Madam^ all joy befal your graces and you ; 

This IS but a senseless repetition, we should read his | 
grace and you; or your grace and yourSt ic, >our 
kindred. 

48 May 

This night forestall him of the coming day 

May his grief to-night urge him to some act ol 
premature destruction, so that he may ne\er see the 
morrow. 

^ And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady^ ladies^ woman. 

The passage is rendered obscure by its brevity, but 
Cloten means to saj that, she has all accomplishments 
more exquisite than any lady, than all ladies, than all 
womankind. 

BO Then had my prize 

Been less ; and so more equal ballasting 
To thee. Posthumus 

If these youths nad been my brothers I should not be 
heir to the throne, not so great a prize as I now am, but 
more the equal of my husband. 

* Pd change my sex to be companion with themt 

Since Leonatus* false. 

Mr. Mason would read — %s false, but this addition 
clogs the metre, Shakspere, who takes many freedoms 
in this way, doubtless used the -word false (or falsehood^ 
or want of faith. 

« jind to you the tribunes. 

For this immediate lety, he commands 
His absolute commission. 

That is, he commands the commission to be given to 
(he tribunes, arms them with his authority to raise the 

•evy. 


** This imperseverant thing. 

Sir T Hanmer reads ill-perseverant, but imperseverant 
may mean no more than perseverant j like imbosomed, 
impassioned, tmmasked. 

Thy garments cut to pieces before thy face. 

It could not injure or annoy Posthumus to have his 
garments cut to pieces before his face after he was dead. 
We should read before her face, i e Imogen’s. 

“ But hts jovial face 

Jovial face here signifies not a merry but a noble face, 
such a one as belongs to Jove. 

“ Conspir'd with that megidous devil. 

Perhaps w e should read irt eligious devil, but irregulous 
may be a word of Shakspere’s own coinage, intended for 
lawless, hctntious. 

^ I fad and prayed. 

Fast is here improperly used foi fasted 
Rtchai d du Champ 

The use of this name to denominate an ancient Briton 
IS one o^f the numerous anachiomsms which occur in this 
play III the fifth act Cvmbehne is made to knight 
Bcllarius and his sons on the field of battle bj dubbing 
I them according to the fashion of the middle ages. 

Come atm him. 

lhat IS, raise him in )our arms 

^ Eicn to the note of the king 

I will so distinguibh raj self that the king shall ic- 
I mark it. 

Yi a, bloody cloth, Til keep thee. 

This bloody cloth is the token of Imogen’s death, 
which in the foiegoing act Pisan lo had determined to 
send 

The countiy base, 

A rustic game called prison-bars, or pt isonet s-hase. 

In a silly habit 

Silly IS simple or rustic 

Our fealty, and Tcnantius' rujht 
I Tenantius was the father of Cjmbcline According 
to some authorities Tonantius paid to Rome the tribute 
i stipulated by Cassibelan, but other accounts say that 
: he refu8ed*it, and warred against the Romans. 

^ And cloys hts beak.. 

; Perhaps we should read claws his beak, which is a 
i frequent action with hawks and eagles. 

® I never saw one so prone, i e so forward 
^ How come these staggeis on met 

This delirious agitation ; the staggers is a disease of 
i the horse, resembling apoplexy. 

H. T. 
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Corioloniii 

I ^ 

IN (hriolmuBy Julius Cmar^ and Antony and Cleopatra^ the Boman tragedies of Shakspero, the poet 
introduces his readers to a new mode of life and feeling , times past are revivified, the heroes of the 
elder ages of the world recalled from their oblivious graves, ruined cities rebuilt, and Borne, in all 
its ancient glory, with its palaces, columns, and statues, its walks and fouiitaius, its patricians and 
its people, appear as on some magic orb before us. The busy hum of life is over all, and the heroes 
of Plutarch seem to live and breathe again ; and we analyze their actions and penetrate their motives, 
as critically as if they were no more remote from us than Cromwell or Napoleon. The great poet 
throws a bridge over time, and brings us face to face with antiquity , tins is peculiarly the case with 
Shakspere’s Boman dramas , he has given us better and far more accurate pictmcs of life m the eternal 
city — 

“ That sat on her seven lulls 
And from her throne of beauty ruled the world " 

Than he has done of the early history of his own country. Coriolanus, Antony, Brutus, Caesar, and 
Cassius, are all poetical Daguerreotypes, in which it is almost difficult to say whether poetry or history 
are most indebted to our bard. 

Coriolanus is, in my estimation, the least interesting of the three tragedies I have named; it 
displays less variety of character than is contained in Julius Cctsar^ and less beauty and poetry than I 
the story of the Boman Antony and hia voluptuous Egyptian Queen. It has been highly popular in 
tne present age, certainly, but that is partially attributable to the excellence of the late John Kemble 
in the character of the unbending Marcius, whose perfect ideutiQcation of himself with it, made 
this tragedy attractive at the theatre ; and has, since his time, roused a spirit of emulation in other 
tragedians, who have courted comparison with Kemble m a character for which nature had oinincntly 
fitted him. The character of Marcius is unamiablo almost to repulsivcncss ; his stern and tyraniuca. 
disposition is shewn on his first entrance, when, because the starved citizens complain of hunger 
and presume to call in question the wisdom of their governors, he exclaims, had he permission, he 
would slay as many of them as would make a heap as high as he could hurl his lance. lie is praised 
constantly in the play, but surely the poet never wished to excite our sympathy for this insolent and 
unfeeling man, but rather intended to show that such a nature could not live in peace with men of 
' any order. He wishes to slay the people, because they offend the patricians , then he would destroy 
the patricians, because they have offended him ; and that he may execute his hate on Borne, having 
fied to the Volcians, who protect and honour him, he finally quarrels with them. He has no patriotism, 
but a mere selfish love of glory ; he is the mercenary of his own feehngs, and fights for or against j 
Borne, as it offends or pleases him. It is himself he worships, not his country or his kind ; “ being J 
moved, he will not spare to gird the gods.” His love to his mother arises from the similarity of 
their natures, and because she is as haughty and arrogant as he. Menemus truly says, “ there is 
no more mercy in him, than there is milk in a male tiger;” the only act of kindness which he does, 
is to beg the freedom of the poor Volcian at whose house he had lodged ; but even this grace he 
mars by forgetting the name of the man whom he would benefit. His scorn and contempt of the 
common people is more than he can give utterance to ; in his language they are rats, crows, curs, 
and the “ musty superfluity” of the city. He would govehi them most absolutely, pluck out their j 
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*‘ multiludmous tongue,” and take from them all political power. The tribune, Brutus, reproves 
him justly, by saying , — 

^ You speak o' the people ' 

As if you were a god to punish^ not 
I A man of their mfinmty. 

I Ho would realize dobpotiBin in its most hateful shape, and looks upon the people as a mass of bones 
and muscles, bom only to toil and be despised. 

Such a man is unlit for peace: he is a brand in the hands of those who lead him: his actions 
, w* the death of order — 

t Before him 

I He Carnes noise, and behind him he leaves tears 

1 

By blood he flourishes, and m blood he falls. 

j Coleridge says— “ This play illustrates the wonderfully pliilosophic impartiahty of Shakspere’s 
' politics.” The poet, however, show^s himself something of an anstocrat, both here and m Juhu$ 
Casar, He seems to entertain a contempt for the common order of people, and places them in a 
irery ridiculous light. The citizens are made mere creatures of fear and contradiction, wafted about 
j by every wind, and won by every suppliant More stress is laid on the folly of the plebeii than on 
I the vices of the patricians , and if history has recorded the former as fickle, it has not left the latter 
1 stainless. Their courage and self-denial sometimes made them regarded as demi-gods, but their vices 
i sunk them below the brutes. The Homan satirists give pictures of life m the great city which flU 
modern readers with disgust and loathing Shakspere lauglis at the people; but if he intended 
Coriolanus to represent the principle of aristocracy, he places that m no very attractive light, 
j Some apologists for the turbulent character of Marcius have been found who urge the prejudices ! 
I he had derived from birth and education , from the fact that he w as a spoiled child of fortune ; and ^ 
because that, m his day, there were no connecting links between the higher and lower ejaasos, by j 
which they might become known to and respect each other , but these excuses fall very short of a ! 
reasonable defence of his haughtiness. 

Volumma, also, has been much praised as a noble character, but she possesses too much of the 
pride and arrogance of her son, though his nature is certainly softened in her. she is an Amazonian 
scold, that holds the lives of the Roman citizens m less estimation than a mere whim of her sob’s ; 
when they have irritated him, she wishes that they may all hang and burn too. She has more expe- i 
rience and wisdom than he , and though she despises and hates the people as much, she truly vaunts 
she has a brain “ that leads her use of anger to better advantage ” The softer character of Virgilia 
shows pale beside her, but it is far more pleasing, the sound of flutes is sweeter than the clang oi 
trumpets; and the tender sohcitude of the wife more interesting than the stately ambition of the i 
mother. | 

Menenius is something between a patrician and a buffoon; his connexions are aristocratic, but 
his sympathies are with the people : out of his love for Coriolanus ho becomes his parasite, and is, in 
the end, treated by that proud and selflsh man with insolence and ingratitude. His application of the 
fable of the belly and its members to the mutiny of the citizens is apt enough ; but we see that, after 
all, he loves the poor rogues whom he traduces. His great objects of abuse are the tribunes; but 
they show far more sense than he ; they were chosen guardians of the hberty of the people ; and iu 
opposing Coriolanus in his attempt at arbitrary power, they but performed their duty. To have done 
less, would have proved them unworthy of their great trust. 

This tragedy, says Mr, Malone, comprehends a period of about four years, commencing witi 
the secession to the Mom Sacer, in the year of Rome, 262, and ending with the death of Coriolanui 
A.v.c. 266.” It is attributed to the year 1608 or ’9, and the historical events are copied with singular 
fidelity, and even some of the language borrowed from Zt/e qf Conolanus^ in Plutarch. 

H.T. 
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(]Jaics Maboius CoEiOLAKUS, a Roman Patrician, 

,.tf/pears, Act I. sc 1 , sc 4 , sc 5 , sc 6^ sc 8, sc 9 Act II 
sc. 1 ; sc. 2 , sc 3. Act 111 sc 1 , sc 2, sc 3 Act I V. 
sc. 1; 8C. 4 , sc 5. Act V. sc. 2 , sc 3 , sc 5. 

Cominus, the Roman General, 

Appear$^ Act I. sc. 1 , sc 6 , sc. 9. Act II sc. 1 j sc 2 Act 
111. sc. 1 ; sc. 2 , sc. 3 Act lY. sc 1 » sc. 6 Act V sc 1. 

Titus Laetius, with Comimua m the 

Command, 

AppeoTM, Act I. sc. 1 ; sc 4 , sc 5; sc 7, sc 9 Act 11. 
sc. 1. Act III sc. 1 

Mekenius Aqeippa, Friend to Coriolanus. 

Appeart, Act I. sc. 1. Act II sc. 1 , sc 2 , sc 3 Act III. 

sc. 1 ; sc. 2 ; sc. 3, Act IV. sc. 1 , sc 2 , sc 6 Act V. 

sc. 1 1 sc. 2 , sc. 4. 

SioiKius Velutus, a Tribune of the People, 

Appeartf Act 1. sc 1. Act II sc 1 , sc 2, sc 3 Act HI 

so. 1 1 sc. 3. Act IV. sc 2 j sc 6 Act V sc 1 , sc. 4 

Junius Bbutus, also a Tribune 

Appearif Act. 1. sc. 1. Act. II sc. 1 , sc 2 , sc 3. Act III 
sc. 1 ; sc. 3. Act IV. sc 2 , sc 6. Act V sc 1 

Young Maecius, Son to Conolanus. 

Appears f Act V. sc. 3. 

Nicanoe, a Roman in the service of the Volcians, 
Appears^ Act IV. sc 3. 

A Roman Heealu. 

Appears^ Act 11. sc. 1* 


TuUiUs Achdiub, Oenerai of the Voice*. 

Appear*. Act 1 w. 2 ; sc. 8 j sc. 10. Act IV. sc. 5 , sc. 7 
Act V sc. 2 , sc. 3 , sc 5, 

Lieutenant to Aufidius. 

Appears^ Act IV sc. 7. 

CONSPIEATOES With AufidlUO. 

\Appear^ Act V sc 5. 

Adeian, a Volcian Citizen, 

Appears^ Act IV. sc. 3. 

Two Volcian Guaees. 

Appear ^ Act V sc 2 

VoLUMNiA, Mother to Conolanus. 

AppeartfKtil sc 3 Act 11 sc 1 Act III sc 2. Act IV, 
sc 1 , sc 2 Act V. sc 3 ; sc 4. 

ViEOiLiA, Wife to Conolanus. 

Appears^ Kcil sc 3 Act II sc 1. Act IV sc 1 Act V, 
sc 2, sc 4. 

Valeeia, Friend to Virgilia 

Appears f kct\ sc 3 Act II sc 1 Act IV. sc 1, ActV. 
sc. 3 , sc. 4. 

Roman and Volcian Senators, Patricians and SoU 
dters, Ladies, JFdiles, Lictors, Citizens, Messen- 
gers, Servants, and other Attendants, 

SCENE. — Partly in Rome, and partly in the Ter- 
ritories qf the Volcians and Antiatee. 
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ACT 1. 


SCENE I. — Borne. A Street. 

Enter a Company ofmuiinom Citizens, with Staves^ 
Oluha^ cmd other Weapons. 

1st Oit. Before we proceed any further, hear me 
speak. 

Oit. Speak, speak. {^Several spealcing at once 

1st Cit. You are all resolved rather to dio, than 
to famish P 

Qit. Besolved, resolved. 

1st Cit. First you know. Cams Marcius is chief 
enemy to the people. 

Ckt. We know *t, we know ’t. 

1st Cit. Let us kill him, and we *11 have com at 
our own pnce. Is *t a verdict ? 

Oit. No more talking on *t , let it be done . 
away, away. 

2nd Cit One word, good citizens. 

1st Cit. We are accounted poor citizens ; the 
patricians, good : What authority surfeits on, 
would reheve us ; If they would yield us but the 
superfluity, while it were wholesome, we might 
guess, they reheved us humanely , but they think, 
we are too dear : the leanness that afflicts us, the 
object of our misery, is as an inventory to parti- 
cularize their abundance ; our sufferance is a gain 
to them. — Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere 
we become rakes : for the gods know, I speak tins 
in hunger for bread, not m thirst for re\ enge 

2nd Cit. Would you proceed especially agamst 
Csius Marcius f 

Oit. Agamst him first ; he *8 a very dog to the 
commonalty. 

2nd Cit. Consider you what services he has done 
for his country P 

1st Cit. Very well ; and could be content to 
give him good report for ’t, but that he pays him- 
self with being proud. 

I 2nd Oit. Nay, but speak not mahc^eusly. 

Oit, I say unto you, what ne hath done 
famously, he did it to that end : though soft con- 
scieifc’d men can be content to say, it was for his 
country, he did it to please his mother, and to be 


partly proud ; which he is, even to the altitude of 
his virtue. 

2nd Oit. What he cannot help in his nature, you 
account a vice m him : You must in no way say, 
he 18 covetous. 

1st Cit. If I must not, I need not bo barren of 
accusations ; he hath faults, with surplus, to tire in 
repetition. [^Shouts within.'] What shouts are 
these ? The other side o’ the city is risen : Why 
stay w 0 pratmg hero ? to the Capitol. 

Cit. Come, come. 

1st Cit. Soft , who comes here P j 

Enter Menenius Aouippa. * 

2nd Cit Worthy Menenius Agnppa; one that 
hath always loved the people. 

Iht Cit He ’s one honest enough j ’Would, all 
the rest were so I 

Men. What work’s, my countrymen, in hand P 
Where go you 

; With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray 
: yo'i- 

I 1st Cit Our business is not unknown to the 
senate , they have had inkling, this fortnight, what 
: wn intend to do, which now we’ll show ’em in 
deeds They say, poor suitors have strong breaths ; 
they shall know, wo have strong arms too 

Men. Why, masters, my good friends, mine 
honest neighbours. 

Will you undo yourselves ? 

Cit. We cannot, sir, we arc undone already. 

Men I tell you, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants. 

Your suffering m this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as hfb them 
I Against the Eoman state ; whose course will on 
The way it takes, crackmg ten thousand curbs 
; Of more strong Imk asunder, than can ever 
Appear m your impediment* For the dearth. 

The gods, not the patricians, make it ; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. Alack, 
You are transported by calamity 
’ Thither where more attends you; and you slander 
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‘ The helms o* the state, who care for you like 
j fathers, 

1 When you curse them as enemies. 

1 let Cit Care for us! — True, indeed! — They 
’ ne’er cared for us yet. Suffer us to famish, and 

1 their store-houses crammed with gram ; make edicts 

1 for usury, to support usurers . repeal daily any 
' wholesome act established agamst the rich ; and 
provide more piercing statutes daily, to chain up 
and restrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, 

! they "vrill ; and there ’s all the love they bear us. 
j Men. Either you must 
. Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 

' Or be accus’d of folly. I shall tell you 

A pretty tale ; it may be, you have heard it ; 

But, since it serves my purpose, I will Venture 

To scale ’t a little more ^ 

at. Well, I ’ll hear it, Sir : yet you must not 
think to fob off our disgrace with a tale ; but, an ’t 
please you, deliver. 

Men. There was a time when all the body’s 
members 

Rebel!* d against the belly , thus accus’d it : — 

That only like a gulf it did remain 
r the midst o’ the body, idle and inactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never beanng 

Like labour with the rest ; where the other instru- 
ments* 

Did see, and hear, devise, mstruct, walk, feel. 

And, mutually participate,* did minister 

Unto the appetite and affection common | 

Of the whole body. The belly answered, — 

XH at. Well, sir, what answer made the belly? 
Men. Sir, I shall tell you — Witli a kind of smile, 
Which ne’er came from the lungs, but even thus, 
(For, look you, I may make the belly smile. 

As well as speak,) it tauntingly replied 

To the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envied his receipt , even so most fitly 

As you malign our senators, for that 

They are not such as you. 

( at. Tour belly’s answer . What ! 

The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 

The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier. 

Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. 

With other muniments and petty helps 

In this our fabric, If that they 

Men. What then ? — 

’Fore me, this fellow speaks ! — what then P what 
then? 

Ott. Should by the cormorant belly be re- 
strain’d, 

Wlio is the sink o’ the body,— 
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Men. Well, what then ? 

let at. The former agents, if they did complain, 
What could the belly answer P 

Men. I will tell you ; ' 

If you ’ll bestow a small (of what you have little,) 
Patience, a while, you ’ll hear the belly’s answer. 
let at. Tou are long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend; 

Tour most grave belly was deliberate. 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer’d. 

“ True 18 it, my incorporate friends,” quoth he, 

“ That I receive the general food at first. 

Which you do live upon : and fit it is ; 

Because I am the Store-house, and the shop 

Of the whole body : But if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart,-— to the seat o’ the i 
brain ; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins. 

Prom me receive that natural competency 

Whereby they live And though that all at once, 
Tou, my good friends,” (this says the belly,) mark 
mo, — 

1st at. Ay, sir , well, well 

Men “ Though all at once cannot 

See n hat I do deliver out to each , 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 

From me do back receive the flour of all, 

And leave me but the bran.” Wliat say you to ’t P 
Ist Cit It was an answer ; How apply you this ? 

1 Men The senators of Rome are this good holly. 
And you the mutinous members • For examine 

Their counsels, and their cares; digest things 
rightly. 

Touching the weal o’ the common ; you shall find, 
No public benefit which you receive, 

But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 

And no way from yourselves. — What do you think ? j 
You, the great toe of this assembly ? — j 

Cit I the great toe ? Why the great toe t i 
Men. For that being one o’ the lowest, ba‘^Bt, * 
poorest, 

Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost : 
Thou rascal, that art worst in blood, to run 

Lead’st first to win some vantage. — 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs ; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 

The one side must have bale.^ — Hail, noble Marcius 

JTa/cr Caius Maecixts. 

Mar. Thanks. — What’s the matter, you dissot^ 
tious rogues, 
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That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourselrea ecaba ? 

l$t Oii, We have ever your good word. 

lAfor. He that will give good words to thee, will 
flatter 

Beneath abhorring. — What would you have, you 
curs, 

That like nor peace, nor war? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts you. 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geese : You are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is. 

To make him worthy, whose offence subdues him, 
And curse that justice did it.® Who deserves great- 
ness, 

Deserves your hate : and your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust 

yo? ^ I 

With every minute you do change a mind , | 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, \ 

llun vile, that was your garland. What’s the mat- < 
ter, I 

That in these several places of the city \ 

You cry against the noble senate, who, j 

! Under the gods, keep you m awe, which else \ 

Would feed on one another ? — What ’s their seek- | 
mg? 

Mon, Eor com at their own rates , ^ hereof, they 
say. 

The city is well stor’d 

Mar, Hang ’em ' They say ? 

They’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What ’s done i’ the Capitol . who ’s like to rise, 
Who thrives, and who declmes . side factions, and 
give out 

Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong. 

And feebhng such as stand not in their liking, 
Below their cobbled shoes. They say, there ’s gram 
enough ? 

Would the nobility lay aside their ruth,® 

And let me use my sword, I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance.7 
Men, Nay, these are almost thoroughly persua- 
ded; 

For though abundantly they lack discretion. 

Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech 
you, 

What says the other troop P 


Mar, They are dissolv’d • Hang ’em ! 

They said they were an-hungry ; sighed forth pro 
verba , — 

That, hunger broke stone walls ; that, dogs must 
eat; 

That, meat was made for mouths ; that, the gods 
sent not 

Corn for the rich men only —With these shreds 
They vented their complainings , which being an- 
sw er’d, 

And a petition granted them, a strange one, 

(To break the heart of generosity,® 

And make bold pov^er look pale,) they threw their 
caps 

As they would hang them on the horns o’ the 
moon. 

Shouting their emulation. 

Men, What is granted them ? 

Mar Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar 
w isdoms, 

Of their own choice One’s Junius Brutus, 

Sicinius Velutus, and I know not — ’Sdeath! 

The rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 

Ere so prevail’d with mo it will m time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
I For insurrections argumg 

Men This is strange. 

I Mar Go, get you home, you fragments j 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess Where ’s Cams Marcius ? 

Mar Here What ’s the matter? 

Mess The news is, sir, the Voices are m arms 
Mar I am glad on ’t , then we shall have means 
to vent 

Our musty superfluity . — See, our best elders. 

Enter Cominixjs, Titus Laetius, and other So- 
i nators , Junius Beutus, and SiorNiua Velutus. 

1st Sen Marcius, *tis true, that you have lately 
told us , 

: The Voices are m arms ^ 

Mar, They have a leader, 

Tullua Aufidius, that ^ill put you to ’t. 

; I sm m envying his nobility: 
i And were I any thing but what I am, 

I would wish me only he 

Com, You have fought together. 

Mar, Were half to half the world by the ears, 
and he 

i Upon my party, I *d revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 
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1st Sen, Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Oominius to these wars. 

Cam. It is your former promise. 

Mar, Sir, it is | 

And I am constant. — Titus Lartius, thou j 

Shalt see me once more strike at TuUus’ face : | 

What, art thou stiff? stand’ st out? 

Tit, No, Caius Marcius ; 

I ’ll lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 
Ere stay behind this business. 

Men, O, true bred ! 

‘ Itfif Sen. Your company to the Capitol , where, I 
know, 

Our greatest finends attend us. 

J\t. Lead you on : 

Follow, Cominius ; we must follow you ; 

Eight worthy you priority. 

Com, Noble Lartius ! 

1st Sen, Hence ! to your homes, be gone 

[To the Citizens 

Mar, Nay, let them follow . 

The Voices have much com ; take these rats thither. 
To gnaw their gamers : — Worshipful mutineers, 
Tour valour puts well forth ; pray, follow 

lUxeimt Senators, Com, Mab, Tit, and 
Mek. Citizens steal away. 

S%o Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius ? 
JBru. He has no equal. 

Sic, When we were chosen tribunes for the 
people, 

JBru. Mark’d you his lip, and eyes ? 

Sic, Nay, but his taunts 

£ru. Being mov’d, he will not spare to gird the 
gods.^® 

Sic. Be-mock the modest moon. 

JBru. The present wars devour him ; he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sic, Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon : But I do wonder, 

His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims — 

In whom akeady he is well grac’d, — cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain’d, than by 
A place below the first : for what miscarries 
Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man ; and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marcius, “ 0, if he 
Had borne the business !” 

Sic, Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius.'^ 
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JBru. Come ; 

Half all Cominius’ honours are to Marcius, 

Though Marcius earn’d them not; and all his 
faults 

To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed, 

In aught he merit not. 

Sto. Let ’s hence, and hear 

How the despatch is made ; and in what fashion, 
More than in singularity, he goes 
Upon his present action. 

J5ru. Let ’s along. [Exeunt 

SCENE II. — Corioli. The Senate- JBJouse. 

Enter Tulltjs Aueiditts, and certain Senators. 

1^^ Sen So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Eome are enter’d in our counsels. 
And know how we proceed. 

Auf. Ts it not yours P 

What ever hath been thought on in this state. 

That could be brought to bodily act ere Eome 
Had circumvention ? ’Tis not four days gone. 
Since I heard thence, these are the words; I 
think, 

I have the letter here ; yes, here it is ; [Reads, 
‘‘ They have press’d a power, but it is not known 
Whether for east, or west . The dearth is great ; 
The people mutinous ; and it is rumour’d, 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 

(WTio is of Eome worse hated than of you,) 

And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Eoman, 

These three lead on this preparation 
Whither ’tis bent . most likely, ’tis for you : 
Consider of it ” 

1st Sen. Our army’s in the field • 

We never yet made doubt but Eome was ready 
To answer us 

Auf. Nor did you think it folly, 

To keep your great pretences veil’d, till when 
They needs must show themselves ; which in the 
hatching, 

It seem’d, appear’d to Eome. By the discovery. 
We shall be shorten’d in our aim ; which was. 

To take in many towns,^* ere, almost, Eome 
Should know we were afoot. 

2nd Sen. Noble Aufidius, 

Take your commission ; hie you to your bands : 

Let us alone to guard Conoli : 

If they set down before us, for the remove 
Brmg up your army ; but, I think, you *11 find 
They have not prepar’d for us. 

At^. O, doubt not that ; 

I speak fipm certainties. Nay, more. 
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Borne parcels of their powers are forth already, 

Ahd oxily hitherward. I leave your honours, 
li^we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 

’Tis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

All. The gods assist you t 

Auf. And keep your honours safe ! 

l9t Sen. Farewell. 

2nd Sen. Farewell 

All. FareweU. [JExeunt. 

SCENE III, — ^Home. An Apartment %n Marcius* 
Home. 

Enter Volumnia, md Vieoilia : They sit down 
on two low Stools, and sew. 

Vol, I pray you, daughter, sing; or express : 
yourself in a more comfortable sort. If my son 
were my husband, I should freelier rejoice m that 
absence wherein he won honour, than m the em- 
bracements of his bed, where he would show most 
love. When yet he was but tender-bodied, and 
the only son of my womb, when youth wuth 
comeliness plucked all gaze his way ; when, for a 
day of king’s entreaties, a mother should not sell 
him an hour from her beholding , I, — considering 
how honour would become such a person ; that it 
was no better than picture-like to hang by the 
wall, if renown made it not stir, — was pleased to 
let him seek danger where ho was like to find 
fame. To a cruel war I sent him , from whence 
he returned, his brows bound with oak. I tell 
thee, daughter, — I sprang not more m joy at first 
hearmg he was a man-child, than now m first 
seeing he had proved himself a man. 

Vtr. But had he died m the busmesa, madam ? 
how then ? 

Vol. Then his good report should have been my 
son ; I therein would have found issue Hear me 
profess sincerely . — Had I a dozen sons, — each in 
my love alike, and none less dear than thine and 
my good Marcius, — I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for their countiy, than one voluptuously 
surfeit out of action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Oent. Madam, the lady Valeria is come to visit 
you. 

Fir. ’Beseech you, give me leave to retire my- 
self. 

Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 

Methinks, I hear hither your husband’s dpim $ 

See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair ; 


As children from a bear, the Voices shunning him : 
Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus,^ — 

Come on, you cowards, you were got in fear, 
Though you were bom in Eome:” His bloody 
brow 

With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he goes ; 
Like to a harvest-man, that ’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Vir. His bloody brow ! 0, Jupiter, no blood I 

Vol. Awsi.y, you fool 1 it more becomes a man. 
Than gilt his trophy : The breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords’ contending. — Tell Valeria, 

We are fit to bid her welcome. [Eant Gent* 

Vir. Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidius ! 

Vol He *11 beat Aufidius’ head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 

Be-enter Gentlewoman, with Valbeia and her 
Usher. 

Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol Sweet madam, 

Vir I am glad to see your ladyship. 

Val How do you both ? you are manifest house- 
keepers What, are you sewing here ? A fine spot, 
in good faith — How does your httie son ? 

Vir. I thank your ladyship ; well, good madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the swords, and hear a 
drum, than look upon his schoolmaster. 

Val 0’ my word, the father’s son. I’ll swear, 
’tis a very pretty boy. 0’ my troth, I looked upon 
him o’ Wednesday half an hour together; he has 
such a confirmed countenance. I saw him run 
I after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught it, he 
let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and 
over he comes, and up again ; catched it again ; or 
whether his fall enraged him, or how ’twas, he did 
BO set his teeth, and tear it ; O, I warrant, how he 
mammocked it ! 

Vol One of his father’s moods. 

Val Indeed la, ’tis a noble child. 

Vir. A crack, madam 

Val Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must 
have you play the idle huswife with me this after- 
noon. 

Fir. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Val Not out of doors! 

Vol. She shall, she shall. 

Fir. Indeed, no, by your patience : I will not 
over the threshold, till my lord return from tm 
wars. 

Ved. Fye, you conflne yourself most unreason 
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ably ; Come, you must go visit tbe good lady that 
lies in. 

Vir, 1 will wish her speedy strength, and visit 
Oer with my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 

Vol, Why, I pray you ? 

V$r. *Ti 3 not to save labour, nor that I want 
•ove. 

Vah You would be another Penelope : yet, they 
say, all the yarn she spun, m Ulysses* absence, did 
but fill Ithaca full of moths. Come ; I would, your 
cambric were sensible as your finger, that you 
might leave pricking it for pity. Come, you shall 
go with us. 

Ftr. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I 
will not forth. 

VaL In truth, la, go with me ; and I *11 tell you 
excellent news of your husband 

Vtr, 0, good madam, there can be none yet. 

Val, Verily, I do not jest with you ; there came 
news from him last mght. 

Vir, Indeed, madam ? 

Val. In earnest, it*s true ; I heard a senator speak 
it. Thus it is . — The Voices have an army forth ; 
against whom Cominius the general is gone, with 
one part of our Eoman power : your lord, and Titus 
liortius, are set down before their city Conoli, 
they nothmg doubt prevailmg, and to make it brief 
wars. This is true, on mine honour; and so, I 
pray, go with us, 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam ; I will obey 
you in every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, lady ; as she is now, she will 
but disease our better mirth. 

Val. In troth, I think, she would. — Fare you 
well then. — Come, good sweet lady. — Pr’ythee, 
Virgilia, turn thy solemness out o’ door, and go 
along with us. 

Vir. No; at a word, madam; indeed, I must 
not. I wish you much mirth. 

Val. Well, then farewell. lJSJu:eunt. 

SCENE lY.— Before CorioU. 

Bnier, mth Drum <md Colov/rs, Maeoius, Titus 

Lxetius, Officers^ and Soldiers. To them a 


Mar. Yonder comes news ; — A wager, they have 
met. 

Lart. My horse to yours, no. 

Mar. ^Tis done. 

Lart. Agreed. 

Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy ? 
Mess. They lie in view; but have not spoke as yet. 


Lart. So, the good hors^ is mine. 

Mar. I *11 buy Wm of you 

Lart. No, 1*11 nor sell, nor give him : lend you 
him, I will. 

For half a hundred years. — Summon the town. 

Mar. How far off lie these armies P ' 

Mess. Within this mile and half. 

Mar. Then shall we hear their *larum, and they 
ours. 

Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us quick in work ; 
That we with smoking swords may march from 
hence, 

To help our fielded friends ! — Come, blow thy blast. 

They sound a Barley. JEhiter, on the Walls^ some 
Senators, and Others. 

TuUus Aufidiua, is he within your walls P 

1st Sen No, nor a man that fears you less than 
he, 

That *s lesser than a httle. Hark, our drums 

[Alarums afar off. 
Are brmgmg forth our youth: We’U break our 
walls, 

Bather than they shall pound us up ; our gates, 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn’d with 
rushes ; 

They *11 open of themselves. Hark you, far off ; 

[Other Alarums 

There is Aufidius , list, what work ho makes 
Amongst yomr cloven army. 

Mar. 0, they are at it^ 

' Lart. Their noise be our instruction. — Ladders, 
ho! 

The Voices enter and pass over the Stage. 

Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth their city . 
Now put your shields before your hearts, aud fight 
With hearts more proof than Shields — ^Advance, 
brave Titus ; 

They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
i Which makes me sweat with wrath. — Come, on mj 
fellows ; 

He that retires, I *11 take him for a Volc^ 

And he shall feel mine age. 

Alarum^ cmd exemi Bomans and Voices, fighting 
The Bomans are beaten back to their Trenches. 
Be-enter Maecius. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light on 
you, 

You shames of Borne 1 you herd of— Boils and 
plagues 

Plaster you o’er ; that you mav be abhorr’d 
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Further than leon, and one infect another 
Againat the wind a mile I You souls of geesei, 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From sUves that apes wo\ild beat? Fiuto and 
heUl 

All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge 
homo, 

Or, by the fires of heaven, 1 11 leave the foe, 

And make my wars on you ; look to *t . Come on ; 
If you ’ll stand fast, we *11 beat them to their wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 

Another Alarum. The Voices and Romans re~ 
enter ^ and the fight is renewed. The Voices retire 
into Corioli, and Maboius follows them to the 

Oates. 

So, now the gates are ope . — Now prove good 
seconds : 

’Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers : mark me, and do the like, 

[iZc enters the Qates^ and is shut in. 
1st 8oL Fool-hardiness , not I. 

2nd Sol. Nor I. 

Zrd Sol. See, they 

Have shut him in. \_Alarum continues 

All. To the pot, I warrant him. 

Enter Titus Laetitjs. 

Lart. What is become of Martius ? 

All. Slam, sir, doubtless 

Ist Sol. Followmg the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters; who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp*d-to their gates ; he is himself alone. 

To answer all the city. 

Lart. O noble fellow ! 

Who, sensible, outdares his senseless sword. 

And, when it blows, stands up ! Thou art left, Mar- 
ciuB : ' 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 

Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. 

Be-enter Maboius, bleeding^ assaulted hg the 
Enemy. 

1st Sol. Look^ sir. 

lArt^ ’Tis Marcius : 

Let’s fetch him off, or xpidie remain alike.^^ 

{They fights and all enter the City. 


SCENE V. — Within the Town. A Street. ! 

Enter certain Romans, with Spoils. ! 

1st Rom This will I carry to Rome. 

2nd Rom. And 1 this. 

I 

Zrd Rom. A murrain on ’t ! I took this for silver | 
{Alarum continues still cfar off. 

Enter Mascius, aad Titus Labxius, with a 
Trumpet. 

Mar. See here these movers, that do prize their 
hours 

At a crack’d drachm ^ Cushions, leaden spoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves. 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up ; — ^Down with 
them — 

And hark, what noise the general makes! — To 
him — 

There is the man of my soul’s hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans . Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city ; 

Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will haste 
To help Comimus 

Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed’ st ; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fight. 

ilfar. Sir, praise me not : 

My work hath yet not warm’d me . Fare you weE. 

: The blood I drop is rather physical 
; Than dangerous to me ; To Aufidius thus 
i I will appear, and fight. 

I Lart. Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers’ swords ! Bold gentleman, 
Prosperity be thy page 1 
Mar. Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth highest 1 So, farewell. 

Lart Thou worthiest Marcius 1 — {Exit Mjlb 
G o, sound thy trumpet in the market-place ; 

: Call thither all the officers of the town, 

: Where they shall know our mmd : Away. 

{Exeunt 

SCENE VI. — Mear the Camp of Cominius. 

Enter CoMunus and Forces, retreating. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends ; well fought : we 
are come off 

Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands. 

Nor cowardly in retire ; believe me, sirs, 

We be charg’d again. Whiles we have struck, 
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By interimSi and conveying gusts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends : — The Roman gods, 
Lead their successes as we wish our own ; 

That both our powers, with smihng fronts encoun- 
tering, 

Enter a Messenger. 

May give you thankful sacrifice ^ — Thy news ? 

Mess, The citizens of Corioli have issued, 

And given to Lartiua and to Marcius battle : 

I saw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. 

Com, Though thou speak* st truth, 

Methmks, thou speak’st not well How long is *t 
since ? 

Mess, Above an hour, my lord. 

Com, *Tls not a mile , briefly wo heard their 
drums : 

How could*st thou in a mile confound an hour. 

And bring thy news so late. 

Mess, Spies of the Voices 

Held me in chase, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about , else had I, sir. 

Half an hour since brought my report. 

Enter Maecitjs. 

Com, Who *8 yonder, 

That does appear as he were flay’d ? O gods ! 

He has the stamp of Marcius , and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Ma/r. Come I too late ? 

Com, The shepherd knows not thunder fiom a 
tabor. 

More than I know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man’s 

Mar, Como I too late ? 

Com Aj, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own 

Mar, O ! let me clip you 

In arms as sound, as when I woo’d , in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day vi as done, 

And tapers burn’d to bed ward. 

Com, Flower of warriors. 

How is ’t with Titus Lartius ? 

Mar, As with a man busied about decrees ; 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Ransoming him, or pitying, threat’ ning the other ; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 

To let him slip at will. 

Com, Where is that slave. 

Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ? 
Wliere is he P Call him hither* 
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Mar, Let him alone. 

He did inform the truth : But for our gentlemen, 
Tlio common file, (A plague ! — Tribunes for them I) 
The mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. 

Com, But how prevail’d youf 

Mar, Will tho time serve to tell? I do not 
think 

Where is the enemy ? Are you lords o’ the field ? 
If not, why cease you till you are so ? 

Com, Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Retire, to win our purpose. 

Mar, How hes their battle? Know you on 
which side 

They have plac’d their men of trust ? 

Com As I guess, Marcius, 

Their bands in the vaward are the Antiates, 

Of their best trust . o’er them Aufidius, 

Their very heart of hope. 

Mar I do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought. 

By the blood w e have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, tliat you directly 
Set me against Aufidius, and his Antiates : 

And that you not delay tho present ; but, 

Fillmg tho air with swords advanc’d, and darts, 

Wo prove tins very hour 

Com Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking , take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar Those are they 

That most are willing — If any such be here, 

(As it were sin to doubt,) tliat love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d , if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report ; 

If any think, brave death outweighs bad life. 

And that his country ’s dearer than himself ; 

Let him, alone, or so many, so minded, 

Wave thus, [Waving his Hand^ to express his dis 
position. 

And follow Marcius. 

[They all shout, and wave their Swords; (ahe 
him up in their arms, and cast up then Caps, 
0 me, alone ! Make you a sword of me ? 

If these shows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Voices ? None of you butii - 
Able to bear against tho great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, must I select : the rest 
Shali bear the business in some other sigiiti 
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As cause will be obey’d. Please you to inarch ; 

And four shall quickly draw out my command, 

Which men are best inclin’d. 

6loin, March on, my fellows 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in aU with us. [^Exeunt. : 

SCENE VII.— Gates of Conoli. 

Titus Lartius, having set a Guard upon Conoli, 
going with a Drum and Trumpet toward Comi- | 
Kius and Caius Maucius, enters with a Lieu- : 
tenant, a Tarty q/* Soldiers, and a Scout 

Tart So, let tlie ports^7 \)q guarded . keep your 
duties. 

As I have set them down. If I do send, despatch 
Those centuries^® to our aid, tlic rest will sen^o 
For a short holding If we lose the field. 

We cannot keep the town 

Lieu Fear not our care, sir 

Tart Hence, and shut your gales upon us — 
Our guider, come . to the lloinan camp conduct us 

\^Exeunt 

SCENE VIII — A Field of Battle between the 
Eoman and the Volcian Camps 

Alarum Enter Marcius and Aufidius 

Mar. I’ll fight with none but thee; for I do 
hate thee 

Worse than a promise-breaker 

Avf. Wo hate alike. 

Not Afnck owns a serpent, I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy . Fix thy foot 

Mar Let the first budger die the other’s 
slave, 

And the gods doom him after I 

Auf If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare 

Mar. Within these three hours, Tullus, 

Alone I fought in your Corioli w'alls. 

And made what work I pleas’d ; ’Tis not my 
blood, 

Wlierein thou seest me tiask’d , for thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to the highest. 

Auf. Wert thou the Hector, 

I That was the whip of your bragg’d progeny 
Thou should’st not scape me here — 

\They^hiy and certain Voices come to the aid 
ofAxre. 

Officious, and not valiant— you have sham’d me 
In your condemned seconds. 

IJExeuniJighfinjy driven in iy Mab. 


Alarum A Betreat is sounded Flourish. Entei 
at one sidcy Cominius, and Homans ; at the other 
Bide, Marcius, with his Arm tn a Scarf and 
other Eomans. 

Com If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s 
work, 

Thou’lt not believe thy deeds : but I ’ll report it. 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smdes ; 
Where great patricians shall attend, and shrug, j 
I’ the end, admire , where ladies shall be frighted, ' 
And, gladly quak’d, hear more; where the dull 
Tribunes, 

That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine honours, 
Shall say, against their hearts, — “ We thank the 
gods. 

Our Home hath such a soldier’” — 

Yet cam’st thou to a morsel of this feast, 

Having fully dined before 

Enter Titus Lartius, with his Tower y from 
pursuit 

Tart. O general. 

Here is the steed, we the capanaou ; 

Uadst thou beheld 

Mar Pray now, no more . my mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me, grieves mo I have done. 
As you have done , that’s what I can; induc’d 
As you ha\e been , that ’s for my country : 

He, that has but eflTected his good will. 

Hath overta’en mine act 

Com You shall not bo 

The grave of your desenung , liome must know 
The ^ alue of her ow n ’twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 

To hide your doings , and to silence that. 

Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d. 
Would seem but modest Therefore, I beseech you, 
(Til sign of w^hat you are, not to rew'ard 
What you have done,) before our army hear me. 
Mar I have some wounds upon me, and they 
smart 

I To hear themselves remember’d. 

, Com. Should they not, 

Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude. 

And tent themselves with death. Of all the horses, 
(Whereof we have ta’cn good, and good store,) oi 
all 

; The treasure, in this field achiev’d, and city, 

' We render you the tenth ; to be ta’on forth 
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' Before the common distribution, at 
! * Tour only choice. 

j Mar. I thank you, general ; 

I But cannot make my heart consent to take 
• A bribe to pay my sword : I do refuse it ; 

1 And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing, 
j £A lonff Flourish. They all cry^ Marcitts! 

Maboiits I cast up their Caps and Lances • 
Com. and Labt. stand hare. 

Man. May these same instruments, which you 
profane, 

Never sound more' When drums and trumpets 
shall 

r the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-fac’d soothing ' When steel grows 
i Soft as the parasite’s silk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars ! No more, I say ; 

For that I have not wash’d my nose that bled, 

Or foil’d some debile wretch, — which, without note, 
Here ’s many else have done, — you shout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical , 

As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauc’d with lies. 

! Com. Too modest are you ; 

More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly . by your patience. 

If ’gainst yourself you be incens’d, we ’ll put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm,) in manacles, 
Then reason safely with you — Therefore, be it 
known, 

As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war’s garland ; in token of the which 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him. 
With aU his trim belonging ; and, from this time. 
For what he did before Corioli, call him. 

With all the applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Mabcius CosioLAirirs — 

Bear the addition nobly ever ' 

[Flourish. Trumpets sounds and Drums. 
All. Cams Marcius Conolanus ! 

Cor. I will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no : Howbeit, I thank you : — 
I mean to stride your steed ; and, at all times. 

To undercrest your good addition. 

To the fiumess of my power. 

Com. So, to our tent : 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Borne of our success. — ^You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back: send us to Borne 
The best, with whom we may articulate, 

For their own good, and ours. 
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Lart. I shall, my lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me. I that now 
Befus’d most prmcely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. 

Com. Take it : ’tis yours. — What Is’t P 

Cor. I sometime lay, here in Corioli, | 

At a poor man’s house ; he us’d me kindly ; 

He cried to me ; I saw him prisoner ; 

But when Aufidius was within my view, 

And wrath o’erwhelm’d my pity ; I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. 0, well begg’di 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free, as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 

Lart, Marcius, his name ? 

Cor. By Jupiter, forgot:-— 

I am weary ; yea, my memory is tir’d — 

Have we no wine here ? 

Com. Go we to our tent : 

The blood upon your visage dries ; ’tis time 
It should be look’d to : come. [Fxetmt. 

SCENE X. — The Camp of the Voices. 

A Flourish. Cornets, Enter Tulltjs Aufidius, 
hloodyy with Two or Three Soldiers. 

Atf The town is ta’en ' 

Sol ’Twill be deliver’d back on good condl* 
tion. 

Auf Condition? — 

I would, I were a Boman ; for I cannot, 

Being a Voice, be that I am. — Condition 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I’ the part that is at mercy ? Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee , so often hast thou beat 
me , 

And would’ st do so, I think, should we encounter 
As often as we eat. — By the elements, 

If e’er again I meet him beard to beard, 

He is mine, or I am his : Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in ’t, it had ; for where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 

(True sword to sword,) I ’ll potch at him someway,* 
Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 

1st Sol. He ’s the devil. 

Auf Bolder, though not so subtle : My valour’s 
poison’d, 

With only sufiering stain by him ; for him 
Shall fly out of itself : nor sleep, nor<l||nctuaryi 
Being naked, sick : nor fene, nor Capitol, 

I The prayers of priests, nor tfmes of sacriflco, 
Embarquements all of fury, shall lift up 
' Thmt sbtten privilege and custom ’gainst 
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My hAte to Marcius s where I find him, were it 
At home^ upon my brother’s guard,^* even there 
Against the hospitable canon, would I 
Wash my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the 
city; 

Learn, how ’tis held ; and what they are, that must 
Be hostages for Borne. 


1st Sc^h Will not you go ? 

Auf. I am attended at the (^press grove 
I pray you, 

(’Tis south the city mills,) bring me word thither 
How the world goes ; that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

1st SoU I shall, stV. [^Eteant, 
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SCENE I. — Borne. A Public Place 

EfU&r Menenius, Sioikios, and Bnuxus. 

Men, The augurer tells me, we shall have news 
to-night. 

Bru, Good, or bad ? 

Men, Not according to the prayer of the people, 
for they love not Marcius. 

Sic, Nature teaches beasts to know their friends 

Men, Pray you, who does the wolf love ? 

Sic, The lamb. 

Men, Ay, to devour him; as the hungry ple- 
beians would the noble Marcius 

Bru, He ’s a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 

I Men He’s a bear, indeed, that hves like a lamb 
j You two are old men; tell me one thing that I 
' shall ask you. 

Both Tnb Well, sir 

Men, In what enormity is Marcius poor, that | 
you two have not m abundance P * 

Bru, He ’s poor m no one fault, but stored with 
all. 

Sic, Especially, in pride. 

Bru, And topping all others in boasting 

Men, This is strange now • Do you two know 
how you are censured here in the city, I mean of 
us o’ the right-hand file ? Do you ? 

Both Trth, Why, how are wo censured ? 

Men Because you talk of pride now, — Will you 
not be angry P 

Both Trih, Well, Well, sir, well. 

Men. Why, ’tis no great matter ; for a very lit- 
tle thief of occasion will rob you of a great deal of 
patience : give YOur disposition the reins, and be 
angry at your pleasures ; at the least, if you take 
it as a ll^ure to you, in bemg so. You blame 
^ Marcius for being proud P 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men. I know, you can do very little alone ; for 
your holps are many ; or else your actions would 


grow wondrous single* your abilities are too 
iiifant-like, for doing much alone. You talk of 
pride O, that you could turn your eyes towards 
the napes of your necks, and make but an interior 
survey of your good selves * O, that you could I 
Bru What then, sir ? 

Men Why, then you should discover a brace of 
unmeritmg, proud, violent, testy magistrates, 
(alias, fools,) as any m Rome. 

Sic Menemus, you are known well enough too. 
Men I am known to bo a humorous patrician, 
and one that lo\ es a cup of hot wine with not a 
drop of allaying Tyber m’t; said to be something 
imperfect, in favouiing the first complaint hasty, 
and tmder-like, upon too trivial motion . one that 
comerses more wuth the buttock of the night,*' 
than with the forehead of the morning What I 
think, I utter , and spend my malice in my 
breath Meeting two such weals-men as you are, 
t (I cannot call you Lycurguses) if the drink you 
i ga\e me, touch my palate adversely, I make a 
crooked face at it I cannot say, your worships 
have delivered the matter well, when I find the ass 
m compound with the major part of your syllables ; 
and though I must be content to bear with those 
that say you are reverend gra\o men; yet they lie 
deadly, that tell, you have good faces. If you see 
this m the map of my microcosm, follows it, that I 
am known well enough too ? What harm can 
your bisson conspectuities glean out of this cha- 
racter, if I be knoivn \sell enough too ? 

Bru, Come, sir, come, we know vou well 
enougn 

Men, You know neither me, yourselves, nor any ] 
I thing You are ambitious for poor knaves’ caps | 
and legs you wear out a good wholesome fore- 
noon, m hearing a cause between an orange-»wife 
and a fosset-seller ; and then rejourn the contro- 
versy of three-pence to a second day of audience. — 
When you are hoarmg a matter between party and 
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party, if you chance to be pinched with the 
cholick, you make faces like mummers ; set up the 
bloody flag against all patience and, in roaring 
for a chamber-pot, dismiss the controversy bleed- 
ing, the more entangled by your hearing . all the 
peace you make in their cause, is, calling both the 
parties knaves ; You are a pair of strange ones 

Bru* Come, come, you are well understood to 
be a perfecter giber for the table, than a necessary 
bencher in the Capitol 

Men, Our very priests must become mockers, if 
they shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as 
you are. When you speak best unto the purpose, 
it is not worth the wagging of your beards ; and 
your beards deserve not so honourable a grave, as 
to stuff a botcher’s cushion, or to be entombed m 
an ass’s pack-saddle. Yet you must bo saying, 
Marcius is proud ; who, in a cheap estimation, is 
worth all your predecessors, since Deucalion ; 
thoagh, peradventure, some of the beat of them 
were hereditary hangmen Good e’en to your 
worships ; more of your conversation would infect 
my brain, being the herdsmen of the beastly 
plebeians ; I will be bold to take my leave of you 
fBETT. and Sio retire to the hacJc of the Scene, 

Enter Volumkia, Yirotlia, and Valeria, ^c. 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the 
moon, were she earthly, no nobler,) whither do you 
follow your eyes so fast ? 

Voh Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius 
approaches ; for the love of J uno, let ’s go. 

Men, Ha ! Marcius coming homo ? 

Vol Ay, worthy Menenius ; and with most 
prosperous approbation. 

Men, Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee: 
— Hoo ! Marcius coming home ! 

Two Ladies, Nay, ’tis true. 

Vol, Look, here ’s a letter from him ; the state 
hath another, his wife another ; and, I thmk, there’s 
one at home for you. 

Men I will make my very house reel to-night : 
— k. letter for me ? 

Vir, Yes, certain> there *s a letter for you ; I 
saw it. 

Men, A letter for me ? It gives me an estate 
of seven years* health ; in which time I will make 
a lip at the physician • the most sovendgn pres- 
cription in Galen is but empiricutick,** and, to 
this preservative, of no better report than a 
horse-drench. Is he not wounded P ho was wont 
to come home wounded. 
rZr. 0, no, no, no. 
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Vol, 0, he is wounded, I thank the gods for *t. 
Men, So do I too, if it be not too much 
Brings ’a victory in his pocket P—* The wounds be- 
come him. 

Vol, On ’s brows, Menenius : he com ;8 the 
third time home with the^oaken garland. 

Men Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly P 
Vol, Titus Lartius writes, — ^they fought together, 
but Aufidius got off. 

Men, And ’twas time for him too, I *11 warrant 
him that : an ho had staid by him, I would not 
have been so fidiused for all the chests in Corioli. 
and the gold that ’s in them. Is the senate pos- 
sessed of this ? 

Vol, Good ladies, lot *s go — Yes, yes, yes : the 
senate has letters from the general, wherein ho 
gives my son the whole name of the war . ho hath 
in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. 

Val, In troth, there ’s wondrous things Spoke of 
him 

Men Wondrous? ay, I warrant you, and not 
without his true purchasing 

Vir The gods grant them true^ 

Vol True ? pow, wow. 

Men, True? I’ll bo sworn they are true; — 
Wliere is he wounded ?— God save your good w^or- 
ships^ \To the Tribunes, who come fo)xmrd'\ \ 
Marcius is coming home • he has more cause to be I 
proud — Where is he w’oundcd ? j 

Vol I* the shoulder, and i’ the left arm There ( 
will be large cicatrices to sliow the people, when he I 
shall stand for his place He received m the re- ! 
pulse of Tarqiiin, seven hurts i* the body 

Men, One in the neck, and tw’o in the thigh, — 
there ’s nine that I know 

Vol He had, before this last expedition, twenty- 
five wounds upon him. 

Men Now it’s twenty-seven every gash was 
an enemy’s grave : [A shout, and Flourish ] Hark I 
the trumpets. 

Vol, These are the ushers of Marcius ; before him 
He cames noise, and behind him ho leaves tears ; 
Death, that dark spirit, in ’s nervy arm doth he ; 
Which being advanc’d, declines ; and then men die. 

A Sennet, Trumpets sound. Enter Cominius and 
Tittjb Labtius; between them, CouiOLAinrs, 
crowned with an oahen Oarlcmd; with Captains, 
Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Her, Know, Borne, that all alone l^arcius did 
fight 

Within Corioli* gates : where he hath won, 

With fame, a name to Oaius Marcius ; those 
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In honour follows, Coriolanus : — 

Welcome to Eome, r^owned Coriolanus ! 

, [^Flowruh, 

All. Welcome to Borne, renowned Coriolanus ! 
Oor. No moro of this, it does offend my heart ; 
Pray now, no more. 

Com, Look, sir, your mother, 

Cor. 0 \ 

You have, I know, petition’d all the gods 
For my prosperity. \_Kneeh, 

Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up , 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Cams, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam’d, 

What is it ? Coriolanus, must I call thee ? 

But 0, thy wife 

Cor. My gracious silence, hail ^ 

Would’st thou have Laugh’d, had I come coffin’d 
homo, 

That weep’st to see mo triumph ? Ah, my dear. 
Such eyes the widovis m Corioli wear, 

And mothers that lack sons. 

Men, Now the gods crowai thee * 

Cor. And h\e you yet ? — 0 iny sweet lady, par- 
don [To Val 

Vol. 1 know not where to turn — 0 welcome 
home ; 

And wnlcome, general , — And you are w'elcomo all. 
Men. A hundred thousand wnloomes I could 
wnep. 

And I could laugh ; I am fight, and heavy : Wel- 
come. 

A curse begin at very root of his heart. 

That is not glad to see thee ^ — You are three. 

That Borne should dote on . yet, by the faith of men, 
We fia\o some old crab- trees here at home, that 
w ill not 

Be gi’afted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors . 
We call a nettle, but a nettle , and 
The faults of fools, but folly. 

Com. Ever right. 

Cor Menenius, ever, ever 

Her. Give way there, and go on 

Cor. Your hand, and yours . 

[To hts Wife and Mother. 
Ere m our own house I do shade my head, 
i The good patricians must be visited ; 

I From whom I have receiv’d not only greetings, 

But with them change of honours. 

Vol. ^ I have li^ed 

To see inherited my very wishes, 

And the buildmgs of my fancy : only there 
Is one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 
Our Borne will east upon thee. 


Know, good mothei) 

I had rather bo their servant in my way, 

Than sway with them in theirs. 

On, to the Capitol. 
[Flourish. Cornets, Fxeunt tn state^ as before. 
The Tribunes remain. 

JBru, All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 

Are spectacled to see him Your pratlmg nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry,^^ 

While she chats him : the Kitchen malkin pins 
Her nchest lockram ’bout her rcechy neck, 2® 
Clambering the walls to eye him : Stalls, bulks, 
windows. 

Are smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ndges hors’d 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him . seld-shown flamens*^ 

Ho press among the popular throngs, and puff 
To w in a vulgar station our veil’d dames 
Commit the war of white and damask, m 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus’ burning kisses such a pother, 

As if that whatsoe\er god, who leads him, 

Were slyly crept into hia human powers, 

And gave him graceful posture. 

On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

Hru Then our offee may, 

Hunng his power, go sleep 

Sic He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From Inhere he should begin, and end; but will 
Lose those that he hath won. 

In that there ’s comfort 
Sic Doubt not, the commoners, for whom we 
I stand, 

I But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours; 
Which that he ’ll give them, make as little question 
As he is proud to do ’t. 

u. I heard him swear, 

Weio he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i’ the market-place, nor on him put 
: The napless vesture of humility ; 

; Nor, showing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths 

Sic. *Tis right. 

Hru. It was his word: 0, he would miss it, 
rather 

Than carry it, but by the suit o’the gentry to him, 
And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. I wish no better, 

Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
In execution. 
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Bru. *Ti8 most like, he will. 

8te, It shall be to him thou, as our good wills ; | 

A. sure destruction.^ 

J3ru. So it must fall out 

To him, or our authorities. For an end, 

We must suggest the people, in what hatred 
He still hath held them; that, to his power, he would 
Have made them mules, silenc’d their pleaders, and 
Dispropertied their freedoms : holding them, 

In human action and capacity, 

Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world, 

Than camels in their war ; who have their provand : 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

8io» This, as you say, suggested 

At some time when his soanng insolence 
Shall teach the people, (which time shall not want. 
If he be put upon ’t ; and that ’s as easy, 

As to set dogs on sheep,) will be hia fire 
To kmdle their dry stubble , and their blaze 
Shall darken him fiir ever. 

£nter a Messenger. 

JBru. What ’s the matter ? 

Mess. You are sent for to the Capitol. ’Txs 
thought, 

That Marcius sliall be consul : have seen 
i The dumb men throng to see him, and the blmd 
To hear him speak; The matrons flung their 
gloves, j 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs. 
Upon him as he pass’d . the nobles bended, 

As to Jove’s statue ; and the commons made 
A shower, and thunder, with their caps, and shouts . 

I never saw the like. 

Bru. Let ’s to the Capitol ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time. 

But hearts for the event. 

Sic, Have with you. [^Ea^euni. 

SCENE II . — The Same. The Capitol 

Enter Two Officers, to lay Cushions. 

1st OJf Come, come, they are almost here : How 
many stand for consulships ? 

2nd 0^ Three, they say : but ’tjs thought of 
every one, Coriolanus will carry it. 

1st Off. That ’s a brave fellow ; but he ’s ven- 
geance proud, and loves not the common people. 

2nd Off. ’Faith, there have been many great men 
that have flattered the people, who ne’er loved 
them; and there be many that they have loved, 
they know not wherefore ; so that, if they love ih^ 
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know not why, they hate upon no better a ground: 
Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether j 
they love or hate him, manifests the true knowbdge 
he has in their disposition; imd out of his noble 
carelessness, let’s them plainly see ’t. 

1st Off. If he did not care whether he had their 
love, or no, he waived indifibrently ’twiit doing 
them neither good, nor harm ; but he seeks their 
hate with greater devotion than they can render it 
him ; and leaves nothing undone, that may fully 
discover him their opposite. Now, to seem to 
afiect the mahee and displeasure of the people, is 
as bad as that which he dislikes, to flatter them for 
their love. 

2nd Off. He hath deserved worthily of hia couu'^ 
try : And his ascent is not by such easy degrees as 
those, who, having been supple and courteous to 
the people, bonnetted, without any further deed 
to heave them at all mto their estimation and report : 
but he hath so planted his honours m their eyes, 
and hia actions m their hearts, that for their tongues 
to be Silent, and not confess so much, were a kmd 
of ingrateful injury , to report otherwise, were a 
malice, that, giving itself the he, would pluck re- 
proof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 

1st Off No more of him ; he is a worthy man : 
Make way, they are coming. 

A Sennet. Enter^ with Lictors before them^ CoMi- 
Nius the Consul^ Menenius, Cobiolanus, many 
other Senators, SiciNius, and Beutus. The 
Senators tahe their places , the Tribunes take 
theirs also by themselves. 

Men, Havmg determm’d of the Yokes, and 
To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, 

To gratify his noble service, that 
Hath thus stood for his country ; Therefore, pleaai 
you. 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 
The present consul, and last general 
In our well-found successes, to report 
A little of that worthy work perform’d 
By Cams Marcius Coriolanus ; whom 
We meet here, both to thank, and to remember 
: With honours like himself. 

1st Sen, Speak, good Cominius 

Leave nothing out for length, and make thinki 
; Bather our state’s defective for requite^ ^ 

Than we to stretch it out. Masters o* the people, 
We do request your kindest ears ; and, after» 

: Your loving motion toward the common body 
To yield* what passes here. 
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8ic» We are convented 

Upon a pleasing treaty ; and have hearts 
Indinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our assembly. 

JBru* Which the rather 

We shall be bless’d to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hereto priz’d them at. 

Men. That ’s off, that ’s off ; 

J would you rather had been silent . Please you 
To hear Cominius speak ? 

Bru. Most wiUingly . 

But yet my caution was more pertinent, 

Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. Ho loves your people ; 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow — 

Worthy Cominius, speak — Nay, keep your place 
[Cob rises, and offers to go away 
1st Sen. Sit, Conolanus , never shame to hear 
What you have nobly done 

Oor, Your honourji’ pardon , 

I had rather have my wounds to heal again, 

Than hear say how I got them. 

Sru. Sir, I hope, 

My words dis-bench’d you not. 

Cor. No, sir yet oft, 

When blows have made me stay, I fled fiom words 
You sooth’d not, therefore hurt not But, your 
people, 

I love them as they weigh. 

Men. Pray now, sit down 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head i’ 
the sun, 

When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 
To hear my nothings monster’ d. [Exit Con 

Men. Masters o* the people, 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter, 

(That’s thousand to one good one,) when you now 
see, 

Ho had ratlier venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one of his ears to hear it ?— Proceed, Cominius. 

Com. 1 shall lack voice : the deeds of Conolanus 
Should not be utter’d feebly. — It is held, 

That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Moat dignifies the haver : if it be, 

The man 1 speak of cannot m the world 
Be singly counterpois’d. At sixteen years, 
Whe^Ta^uin made a head for Home, he fought 
Beyond mark of others : our then dictator, 
Whom with all praise 1 point at, saw him fight, 
When with his AmoKonian chin^ he drove 
The IndstiOd lips before him : he bestrid 
An o’er press’d Bomon, mid i’ the consul’s view 
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Slew three opposers : Tarquin’s self ho met, 

And struck him on his knee in that day’s feats, 
When he might act the woman in the scene,*® 

He prov’d best man i’ the field, and for bis meed 
Was brow'bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter’ d thus, he waxed like a sea , 

And, m the brunt of sevenl een battles since, 

He lurch’d all swords o’ the <^arland. For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak hun home : He stopp’d the fliers : 
And, by bis rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into sport as waves before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’d, 

And fell below his stem his sv\ord (death’s stamp) 
Where it did maik, it took , from lace to foot 
He was a thing of Dlood, uhoso every motion 
Was timed ^vith diing erics alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate o’ the cit} , which he pamted 
With shunless destiny, aidless came off, 

And ivith a sadden re-enlbrcemcnt struck 
Corioli, like a planet . Now all *a his . 

When by and by the din of vv ar ’gan pierce 
His ready sense • then straight his doubled spint 
Be-quicken’d what m flesh was fatigate, 

Aud to the battle came he , where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 
: ’Twere a perpetual spoil * and, till we call’d 
I Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with pantmg. 

Men Worthy man! 

1st Sen He cannot but with measure fit the ho- 
nours I 

Which we devise him. 

Com Our spoils ho kick’d at ; 

And look’d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’the world . he covets less 
I Thau misery itself would give , rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To spend the time, to end it. 

Men. He ’a right noble , i 

Let him be call’d for. j 

Sen. Call for Coriolanus. i 

Off. He doth appear 

Be-enter Cobiolanus. 

Men. The senate, Conolanus, are well pleas’d 
To make thee consul. 

Cor. I do owe them stiB 

My life, and services. 

'Men. It then remains, 

I That you do speak to the people. 

Cor. I do beseech you, 

Let me o’erleap that custom ; for 1 cannot 
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iPui on tbe gown, stand naked, and entreat them, | 
For my wounds* sake, to give their sufirage : please 
you. 

That I may pass this doing. 

Ste, Sir, the people 

Must have their voices ; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men, Put them not to ’t 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 

Your honour with your form. 

Cor, It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Bru, Mark you that ? 

Cor, To brag unto them, — Thus I did, and 
thus ; — 

Show them the unaching scars which I should hide, 
As if I had receiv’d them for the hire 
Of their breath only: 

Men, Do not stand upon ’t. — 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 

Our purpose to them ; — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Sen, To Coriolanus come all joy and nonour 1 

[Flouruh, Then exeunt Sen. 

Bru, You see how ho intends to use the people. 

Sic, May they perceive his intent I He that will 
require them, 

As if he did contemn wliat he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru, Come, w^e ’ll inform them 

Of our proceedings here . on the market-place, 

I know, they do attend us. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The Same. The Forum. 

Enter several Citizens 

\st Cit, Once, if he do require our voices, we 
ought not to deny him 

2nd Cht, Wo may, sir, if we will. 

2rd Cit. We have power in ourselves to do it, 
but it is a power that we have no power to do . for 
if he show us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we 
are to put our tongues into those wounds, and 
speak for them ; so, if he tell us his noble deeds, 
we must also tell him our noble acceptance of 
them. Ingratitude Is monstrous; and for the 
multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monster 
of the multitude ; of the which, we being members, 
should bring ourselves to be monstrous members. 

Ctt. And to make us no better thought of, a 
little help will serve ; for once, when we stood np 
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about the com, he himself stuck not to call us the 
many-headed multitude. 

Src? Cit. We have been called so of manjs;^not 
that our heads are some brown, some black, soma 
auburn, some bald, but that our wits are so diversely 
coloured : and truly I think, if all our wits were to 
issue out of one skull, they would fly east, west, 
north, south ; and their consent of one direct w^ay 
should be at once to all the points o’ the compass. 

2nd Cit. Think you so P Which way, do you 
judge, my wit would fly ? 

^rd Oit. Nay, your wit will not so soon out at 
another man’s will, ’tis strongly wndged up m a 
block-head : but if it were at liberty, ’twomd, suro^ 
southward. 

2nd Cit Why that way ? 

8rflf Git To lose itself in a fog; where being 
three parts melted away with rotten dews, the 
fourth would return for conscience sake, to help to 
get thee a w ife 

2nd Cit You are never without your tricks; — 
You may, you may. 

2rd Cit Are you all resolved to give your voices ? 
But that ’s no matter, the greater part cames it. 
I say, if ho w’ould incline to the people, there wne 
never a worthier man. 

Enter ComoLAifus Menenixjs. 

Here he comes, and in the gow n of humility , mark 
his behaviour. We are not to stay altogether, but 
to come by him where he stands, by ones, by twos, 
and by threes. He’s to make his requests by 
particulars : wherein every one of us has a single 
honour, m giving him our own voices with our own 
tongues : therefore follow me, and I ’ll direct you 
how you shall go by him. 

All Content, content. [Exeunt 

Men. O sir, you are not right: have you not 
known 

The worthiest men have done it ? 

Cor, ' What must I say ? — 

I pray, sir, — Plague upon ’t ! I cannot bring 

My tongue to such a pace : Look, sir , my 

wounds , — 

I got them in my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethresi roar’d, and ran 
From the noise of our own drums. 

Men. 0 me, the gods ! 

You must not speak of that ; you must desire them 
To think upon you. 

Cor, Think upon me P Hang ^em ! 

I would they would forget me, like tl#Thirue(tt 
Which our divines lose by them.®* 
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Men* You *11 mar all j i 

[ *11 leave you ; Pray you, speak to them, I pray you, ; 
lu wholesome manner [Uxit 

JEnter Two Citizens. 

Cor» Bid them wash their faces, 

And keep their teeth clean — 8o, here comes a ; 
brace, 

You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 
lat OiL We do, sir; tell us what hath brought 
you to *t. 

Oor, Mine own desert. 

^nd CiU Your own desert ? 

Cor, Ay, not | 

Mine own desire. 

\at Git, How * not your owm desire ? 

Cor. No, sir : 

*Twa8 never my desire yet, 

To trouble the poor with begging. 

1st Qit, You must think, if we give you anything. 
We hope to gam by you. 

Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o* the con- 
sulship P 

1st Cit. The pnce is, sir, to ask it kmdly. 

Cor. Kindly ? 

Sir, I pray, let me ha’t: I have wounds to show 
you, 

Which shall be yours in private. — Your good voice, 
sir; 

What say you ? 

2nd Cit. You shall have it, worthy sir 
Cor. A match, sir ; — 

There is m all two worthy voices begg’d — 

I have your alms , adieu. 

Ist Oit. But this 18 somethmg odd. 

2nd Cit. An ’twere to give again, — But *tis no 
matter. [^Exeunt Two Citizens. 

Enter Two other Citizens. 

Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with the tune 
of your voices, that I may be consul, I have here 
the customary gown. 

8rrf Ctt. You have deserved nobly of your coimtry, 
and you have not deserved nobly. 

Oor. Your enigma ? 

Zrd Cit. You have been a scourge to her enemies, 
you have been a rod to her friends ; you have not, 
indeed, loved the common people, 

Oor. You should account me the more virtuous, 
that I have not been common in my love. I will, 
sir, flatter my sworn brother the people, to earn a 
dearer estiination of them; *tis a condition they 
account gentle: and amce the wisdom of their 


choice is rather to have my hat than my heart. I 
will practise the insinuating nod, and be off to 
them most counterfeitly ; that is, sir, I will coun- 
terfeit the bewitchment of some popular man, and 
give it bountifully to the desirers. Therefore, be- 
seech you, I may be consul 

4ith Cit. We hope to find you our friend; and 
therefore give you our voices heartily. 

Zrd Cit. You have received many wounds for 
your country 

Cor I will not seal yom* knowledge with show- 
ing them I will make much of your voices, and 
so trouble you no further. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily ! 

[^Exeunt. 

Cor Most sweet voices ^ — 

Better it is to die, better to starve, 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. 

Why m this woolvish gown should I stand here, 

To beg of Ilob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches ? Custom calls rae to *t : — 
What custom wills, in all things should we do *t, i 
The dust on antique time would he unswept, 

And mountainous error be too highly heap’d 
For truth to ov er-peer — Bather than fool it so, 

Let the high oflice and the honour go 

To one that would do thus, — I am half through; 

The one part suffer’d, the other will I do. 

Enter Three other Citizens. 

Here come more voices, — 

Your \ Dices • for your voices I have fought ; 

Watch’d for your voices , for your voices, bear 
Of w ounds two dozen odd , battles thrice six 
I ha\o seen, and heard of, for your voices, have 
Done many things, some less, some more : your 
voices : 

Indeed, I would be consul. 

bth Cit He has done nobly, ana cannot go 
without any honest man’s voice | 

Qth Cl/ Therefore let him be consul : Tne gods j 
give him joy, and make him good friend to the j 
people ! i 

All Amen, amen I 

God save thee, noble consul ! [Exeunt Citizens. 

Cor. Worthy voices I , 

I 

Be-enter MEKEiaiTS, vnth Bbutub, and Sicikius. j 

Men. You have stood your limitation ; and the 
tribunes 

Endue you with the people’s voice ; Eemains, 

That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 
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Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds* sake, to give their sufirage : please 
you. 

That 1 may pass this doing* 

Sic. Sir, the people 

Must have their voices ; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to *t •— 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have. 

Your honour with your form. 

Cor. It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

JBru. Mark you that ? 

Cor. To brag unto them, — Thus I did, and 
thus ; — 

Show them the unaching scars which I should hide. 
As if I had receiv’d them for the hire 

Of their breath only . 

Men. Do not stand upon ’t — 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 

Our purpose to them ; — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour 
Sen To Coriolanus come all joy and nonour * 

l^FIouneh Then exeunt Sen. 
Bru. You see how ho intends to use the people. 
Sio. May they perceive his intent ! He that will 
require them, 

As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru. Come, we ’ll mform them 

Of our proceedings hero . on the market-place, 

I know, they do attend us [^Exeunt. 

SCENE ll\.--The Same. The Forum. 

Enter several Citizens 

\st Cit, Once, if he do require our voices, we 
ought not to deny him. 

2nd Ctt. Wo may, sir, if we will. 

2rd Ctt. We have powder in ourselves to do it, 
but it is a power that we have no power to do : for 
if he show us his w ounds, and tell us his deeds, we 
are to put our tongues into those wounds, and 
speak for them ; so, if he tell us his noble deeds, 
we must also tell him our noble acceptance of 
them. Ingratitude is monstrous; and for the 
multitude to be mgrateful, were to make a monster 
of the multitude ; of the which, we being members, 
should bring ourselves to be monstrous members. 

\st Ctt. And to make us no better thought of, a 
little help will serve : for once, when we stood r.p 


about the com, he himself stuck not to call us the 
many-headed multitude. 

SrJ Ctt. We have been called so of many';^ot 
that our heads are some brown, some black, soms 
auburn, some bald, but that our wits are so diversely 
coloured ; and truly I thmk, if all our wits were to 
issue out of one skull, they would fly east, west, 
north, south , and their consent of one direct w^ay 
should be at once to all the points o’ the compass. 

2nd Cit. Think you so P Which way, do you 
judge, my wit would fly ? 

Zrd Oit. Nay, your wit will not so soon out at 
another man’s will, ’tis strongly wedged up m a ! 
block-bead . but if it were at liberty, ’twouid, surety 
southward. 

2nd Cit Why that way ? 

^rd Cit To lose itself in a fog ; where being 
three parts melted away with rotten dews, the 
fourth would return for conscience sake, to help to 
get thee a wife 

2nd Cit. You are never without your tucks: — 
You may, you may 

Zrd Cit Are you aU resolved to give your voices ? 
But that ’s no matter, the greater part carries it. 

I say, if ho would incline to the people, there wac 
never a worthier man. 

Enter Coeiolanus and Menenitjs. 

Here he comes, and m the gown of humility , mark 
his behaviour. We are not to stay altogether, but 
to come by him where he stands, by ones, by twos, 
and by threes. He’s to make his requests by 
particulars . wherein every one of us has a single 
honour, m givmg him our own \ oices with our own 
tongues • therefore follow me, and I ’ll direct you 
how you shall go by him 

All. Content, content, \^Exeunt. 

Men. O sir, you are not right; have you not 
known 

The worthiest men have done it ? 

Cor. ' What must I say ? — 

I pray, sir, — Plague upon ’t ! I cannot bnng 

My tongue to such a pace ; Look, sir ; ^my 

wounds , — 

I got them m my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethre*i roar’d, and ran 
From the noise of our own drums. 

Men. 0 me, the godb ! 

You must not speak of that ; you must desire them 
To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me P Haug W ! 

I I would they would forget me, like th#lrii*tuei 
I Which our divines lose by them.** 
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Men* You *11 mar all ; 

I *11 leave you : Pray you, speak to them, 1 pray you, 
lu wholesome manner [^ExiL \ 

Enter Two Citizens. 

Cor, Bid them wash their faces, ; 

And keep their teeth clean. — So, here comes a 
brace, 

You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

\H CiL We do, sir; tell us what hath brought 
you to ’t. 

Oor, Mine own desert. 

2nd CiL Your own desert? 

Cor, Ay, not 

Mine own desire. 

1st Cit, IIow* not your owm desire? 

Cor, No, sir: 

*TN\as never my desire yet, 

To trouble the poor with begging. 

1st Cit, You must think, if we give you any thing, 
We hope to gam by you. 

Cor, Well then, I pray, your price o’ the con- 
sulship P 

1st Git, The price is, sir, to ask it kmdly. 

Cor, Kindly ? 

Sir, I pray, let me ha ’t . I have wounds to show | 
you, 

Which shall bo yours m private. — Your good voice, 
sir; 

Wliat say you ? 

2nd Cit, You shall have it, worthy sir. | 
Cor, A match, sir . — | 

There is m all two worthy voices begg’d . — 

I have your alms , adieu. 

1st Ckt, But this is something odd. 

2nd Git, An ’twere to give again, — But ’tia no 
matter. [^Exeunt Two Citizens. 

Enter Two other Citizens. 

Cor Pray you now, if it may stand with the tune 
of your voices, that I may be consul, I have here 
the customary gown. 

Zrd Cit, You have deserved nobly of your country, 
and you have not deserved nobly. 

Oor, Your enigma ? 

Zrd Cit You have been a scourge to her enemies, 
you have been a rod to her friends ; you have not, 
indeed, loved the common people. 

Oor, You should account me the more virtuous, 
that I have not been common in my love. I wrill, 
s>, flatter my sworn bax)ther the people, to earn a 
dearer eeMlaation of them; *tis a condition they 
aecbttnt gentle: and sinoe the wisdom of their 


choice is rather to have my hat than my heart. I 
will practise the insinuating nod, and be oft* to 
them most counterfeitly ; that is, sir, I will coun- 
terfeit the bewitchment of some popular man, and 
give it bountifully to the desirers. Therefore, be- 
seech you, I may be consul 

4^th Cit We hope to find you our friend; and 
therefore give you our voices heartily. 

Zrd Cit, You have received many wounds for 
your country. 

Cor I w ill not seal your knowledge with show- 
ing them. I will make much of your voices, and 
so trouble you no further. 

Both Cit The gods give you joy, sir, heartily ! 

[Exeunt 

Cor, Most sweet voices ! — 

Better it is to die, bettor to starve, 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. 

! Why m this woolvish gown should I stand here, 

I ! To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches ? Custom calls me to *t : — 
What custom wills, in all things should we do *fc, j 
The dust on antique time w'ould he unswept, | 

And mountainous error be too highly heap’d | 

For truth to ovor-peer. — Rather than fool it so, j 
Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus, — I am half through ; 
The one part suffer’d, the other will I do. 

Enter 'Three other Citizens. 

Here come more voices, — 

: Your voices • for your voices I have fought ; 
Watch’d for your voices, for your voices, bear 
Of ^f^ounds two dozen odd , battles thrice six 
I have seen, and heard of , for your voices, have 
Done many things, some less, some more : your 
\ oices • 

Indeed, I would bo consul. 
bth Cit He has done nobly, ana cannot go 
: without any honest man’s voice 

Zth Cl/, Therefore let him be consul : Tne gods 
give him joy, and make him good friend to the 
; people! 

All Amen, amen. 

God save thee, noble consul! [Exeunt Citizens. 
Cor, Worthy voices I 

: Be-enter MEifENits, with Beutus, and Sicikius. 

Men, You have stood your limitation; and the 
tribunes 

Endue you with the people’s voice ; Bemains, 

That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 
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Cor, l8 this done P 

Sie. The custom of request you have discharg’d: 
The people do admit you ; and are summon’d 
To meet, anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor, Where ? at the senate-house ? 

Sic There, Coriolanus 

Cor, May I then change these garments P 
Sic, You may, sir. 

Cor, That I’ll go straight doj and, knoi^ing 
myself again, 

Bepair to the senate-house 
Men, I ’ll keep you company. — Will you along ? 
Bru, We stay here for the people 
Sic, Fare you well 

[Exeunt Con and Mek. 
He has it now ; and by his looks, methinks, 

’Tia warm at his heart. 

Bru. With a proud heart he wore 

fiis humble weeds . Will you dismiss the people ? 

Be-enter Citizens. 

Sic, How now, my masters ? liave you chose this 
man ? 

lit Cit Ho has our voices, sir 
Bru. We pray the gods, he may deserve your loves. 
2nd Oit Amen, sir To my poor uutv orthy notice, 
He mock’d us, when he begg’d our voices 
2rd Cit. Certainly, 

He flouted us down-right 
lit Cit No, ’tis his kind of speech, ho did not 
mock us. 

2nd Oit. Not one amongst us, save yourself, but 
says, 

He us’d us scornfully • he should have allow’d us 
His marks of ment, wounds receiv’d for his country. 
Sic. Why, so he did, I am sure. 

Oit. No } no man saw ’em. 

[Several speak. 

2rd Oit. He said, he had wounds, wdiich he 
could show in private ; 

And with his hat, thus waving it m scorn, 

** I would be consul,” says he • ‘ aged custom. 

But by your voices, will not so pennit me 
Your voices therefore When we granted that. 
Here was, — “ I thank you for your voices,— thank 
you,— 

Your most sweet voi:e8 ; — now you have left your 
voices, 

I have ih> ^'uriher with you — Was not this mock- 
ery P 

Ste. Why, either, you were ignorant to see ’t P 
Or, seeing it, of such childish firiendlmesi 
To yield your voices P 

non 


Bru, Could you not have told him, 

As you were lesson’d, — When he had no power, 

But was a petty servant to the state, ^ 

He was your enemy ; ever spake against 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
I* the body of the weal ; and now, arriving 
A place of potency, and sway o’ the state. 

If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves P You should have said, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for ; so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love 
Standing your friendly lord. 

Sic, Thus to have said. 

As you were forc-advia’d, had touch’d his spirit, 
And try’d his inclination ; from him pluck’d 
Either his gracious promise, which you might, 

As cause had call’d you up, have held him to ; 

Or else it would have gall’d his surly nature. 

Which easily endures not article 

Tying him to aught , so, putting him to rage. 

You should have ta’en the advantage of his choler, 
And pass’d him unelected. 

Bru. Did you perceive, 

lie did solicit you in free contempt. 

When he did need your loves ; and do you think. 
That his contempt shall not bo bruising to you. 
When he hath power to crush? Why, had your 
bodies 

No heart among you ? Or had you tongues, to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgment? 

Sic. Have you, 

Ere now, deny’d the asker ? and, now again, 

On him, that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su’d-for tongues ? 

Zrd Cit He’s not confirm’d, we may deny him yet 
2nd Cit And w ill deny him : 

I ’ll have five hundred voices of that sound. 

Ibt Cit I twice five hundred, and their friends 
to piece ’em 

Bru. Get you hence instantly; and tell those 
friends, — 

Thev have chose a consul, that will from them take 
Their hberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barkmg, 

As therefore kept to do so. 

Sic. Let them assemble ; 

And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election : Enforce his pnde. 

And his old hate unto you : besides, forget not 
I With what contempt he wore the humble weed| 
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IIow in his suit he scorn’d you ; but your lores, 
Thinkijig upon his serrioes, took &otn you 
Tl^e apprehension of his present portance, 

Which gibingly, ungravely he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 

£ru. Lay 

A fault on us, your tribunes ; that we labour’d 
(No impediment between) but that you must 
Cast your election on him. 

Sie. Say, you chose him 

More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections : and that, your minds 
Pre-occupied with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, made you agamst the gram 
To voice him consul : Lay the fault on us 

JSru. Ay, spare us not Say, we read lectures 
to you, 

How youngly he began to serve his country, 

How long continued and what stock he springs of. 
The noble house o* the Marcians , from whence 
came 

That Ancus Marcius, Numa’s daughter’s son. 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king . 

Of the same house Publius and Quintus were. 

That our best water brought by conduits hither ; 
And Censorinus, darling of the people, 


And nobly nam’d so, being censor twice, 

Was his great ancestor. 

One thus descended, 

That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances . but you have found, 
Scaling his present bearing with his past. 

That he ’s your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Tour sudden approbation. 

Bru, Say, you ne’er had done *t, 

(Harp on that still,) but by our putting on : 

And presently, when you have drawn your number, 
Eepair to the Capitol. 

Cit, We will so : almost all [Several epeak. 
Repent m their election [JEiveunt Cit. 

Bru Let them go on j 

Tins mutiny were better put m hazard, 

Than stay, past doubt, for greater ; 

If, as hia nature is, he fall in rage 

With their refusal, both observe and answer 

The vantage of his anger. 

Stc To the Capitol : 

Come; we’ll be there before the stream o’tho 
people ; 

And this shall seem, as partly ’tis, their owm, 
Which we have goaded onward. [Bsmmi 


ACT III. 


SCENE I . — The same, A Street 

Cornets, Enter Coriolaitus, MENEiaus, Comi- 
xins, Titus Labtius, Senators, and Patricians. 

Cor, TuUus Aufidius then had made new head ? 
Lart, He had, my lord ; and that it was, which 
caus’d 

Our swifter composition. 

Cor, So then the Voices stand but as at first ; 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon us again. 

Com, They are W3m, lord consul, so, 

That we shall hardly in our ages see 
rheir banners wave again. 

Cor, Saw you Aufidius ? 

Jjvrt, On safe-guard he came to me and did 
curse 

Against the Voices, for they had so vilely 
Yielded the town s he is retir’d to Antium. 

Cbr* Spoke he of me f 


Lart, He did, my lord 

Cor, How ? what f 

Lart, How often he had met you, sword to 
sword ; 

That, of all things upon the earth, he hated 
Your person most, that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be call’d your vanquisher. 

Cor At Antium lives he P 

Lart, At Antium. 

Cor, I wish, I had a cause to seek him there, 

To oppose his hatred fully. — Welcome home. 

[To Lart. 

Enter Siconus and Brutus. 

Behold ! these are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ the common mouth. I do despise 
them; 

For they do prank them in authority, 

! Against all noble sufferance. 
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Sic. Pass no further. 

Cor. Ha ! what is that P 

JSri$. It will be dangerous to - 

GK) on : no fhrther. 

Cor. What makes this change P 

Men. The matter P : 

Com. Hath he not pass'd the nobles, and the 
commons P 
Bru. Cominius, no. 

Cor. Have I had children’s voices ? 

1st Sen. Tribunes, give way ; he shall to the ; 
market-place. 

Bru, The people are incens’d against him. 

Sie. Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor. Are these your herd ? — 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now. 
And straight disclaim their tongues ? — What are 
your offices P 

You being their mouths, why rule you not their 
teeth P 

Have you not set them on ? 

Men. Be calm, be calm, 

Cor. It is a purpos’d thing, and grows by plot. 

To curb the will of the nobihty ; — 

Suffer it, and live with such as cannot rule. 

Nor ever will bo rul’d. 

Bru. Call *t not a plot 

The people cry, you mock’d them , and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d ; 
Bcandal’d the suppliants for the people , call’d them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness 
Cor. Why, this was known before. 

Bru. Not to them all 

Oor. Have you inform’d them since ? 

Bru. How ! I inform them ! 

Cor. You are like to do such business. 

Bru. Not unlike. 

Each way, to better yours. 

Cor. Why then should I bo consul P By yon 
' clouds. 

Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 

Sic. You show too much of that, 

For which the people stir ; If you will pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquire your 
way, 

Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit : 

Or never be so noble as a consul. 

Nor yoke with him for tnbune. 

Men. Let ’s be calm. 

Om. The people are abus’d :--Set on.— This 
palt’ring 

^ 


Becomes not Borne ; nor has Coriolanus 
Deserv’d this so dishonour’d rub, laid falsely 
I* the plain way of his merit. ^ 

Cor. Tell me of corn I 

This was my speech, and I will speak *t again ; — 
Men. Not now, not now. 

Ist Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor. Now, as I live, I will. — My nobler friends, 

I crave their pardons : — 

For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves . I say again. 

In soothing them, we nourish ’gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. 

Which we ourselves have ploughed for, sow’d, and 
scatter’d. 

By minglmg them with us, the honour’d number ; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 

Sen No more words, we beseech you. 

Oor. How ! no more P 

As for my country I have shed my blood. 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lung 
Com words till their decay, against those meazels,^ 
Which we disdam should tetter us, yet sought 
The very w ay to catch them 

Bru, You speak o’ the people 

As if you were a god to punish not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic ’Twere well, 

I We let the people know ’t 

Men. What, what ? his choler P 

Cor Choler I 

Were I patient as the midnight sleep. 

By Jove, ’twould bo my mind 

Sic It is a mind. 

That shall remain a poison where it is. 

Not poison any further. 

Cor. Shall remain ^ — 

Hoar you this Triton of the minnows P mark you 
His absolute “ shall P” 

Com. ’Twas from the canon. 

Cor. “ShaU!” 

O good, but most unwise patricians, why. 

You grave, but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to (ihoose an officer, 

; That with his peremptory “ shall,” being but 
; The bom and noise o’ the monsters, wants not apirn 
I To say, he *11 turn your current in a ditch, 

And make your channel his P If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance : if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learned, 
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Be nofc as common fools ; if you are not, 

Let them have cushions by you You are plebeians, 
If they be senators and they are no less. 

When both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
Kost palates theirs. They choose their magistrate ; 
And such a one as he, who puts his “ shall,** 

His popular “ shall,** against a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d in Grreece 1 By Jove himself. 

It makes the consuls base and my soul aches, 

To know, when two authonties are up, 

Neither supremo, how soon confusion 
May enter *twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other. 

Com, Well — on to the market-place 

Cor, Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth 
The corn o’ the store-house gratis, as ’twas us’d 

Sometime in Greece, 

Men, Well, well, no more of that 

Cor, (Though there the people had more abso- 
lute power,) 

I say, they nourish’d disobedience, fed 
The rum of the state. 

Bru, Why, shall the people give 

One, that speaks thus their voice ? 

Cor, I* 11 give my reasons. 

More worthier than their voices. They know, tli© 
com 

Was not our recompense ; resting well assur’d 
They ne’er did service for’t. Being press’d to the 
war. 

Even when the navel of the state was touch’d 
They would not thread the gates tins kind of 
service 

Did not deserve corn gratis Deing i’ the war. 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them . The accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the native 
Of our so frank donation Well, wdiat then? 

How shall this bosom multiplied digest 
The senate’s courtesy ? Let deeds express 
What’s like to be their words — ‘‘ We did request it , 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands — Thus wo debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears : which will m time break ope 
The locks o’ the senate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles — 

Men, Come, enough. 

Bru, Enough, with over-measure. 

Cor, No, take more : 

What nay be sworn by, both divine and* human, 

I Seal what I end withal I — This double worship, — 
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Where one part does disdain with cause, the othei 
Insult without all reason ; where gentry, title, wis- 
dom 

Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, — it must omit 
Beal necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable sbgh tness purpose so barr’ d, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose: Therefore, beseech 
you,-- 

You that will be less fearful than discreet ; 

That love the fundamental part of state. 

More than you doubt the change of *t ; that prefer 
A noble bfe before a long, and wish 
To jump a body®® with a dangerous physic 
That *8 sure of death without it, — at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison : your dishonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the state 
Of tlijit integrity which should become it , 

Not having the power to do the good it would. 

For the ill which doth control it. 

Bru He has said enough. 

Sic Ho has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do 

Cor Thou wretch ! despite o’erwhelm thee I — 
What should the people do with these bald tribunes? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench • In a rebellion, 

When what ’s not meet, but what must bo, was law, 
Then weio they chosen ; in a better hour, 

Let what is meet, bo said it must be meet, 

And throw their power i’ the dust. 

Bru Manifest treason 

Sic This a consul P no. 

Bru The -®dde8,ho’ — Let him be apprehended. 
Sic, Go, call the people , [Exit Ban.,] m whose 
name, myself 

I Attach thee, as a traitorous innovator, 

I A foe to the public weal : Obey, I charge thee, 

! And follow to thine answer. 

Co) , Hence, old goat 1 

Sen and Pat, We ’ll surety him. 

Com Aged sir, hands off 

Cor Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy 
bones 

Out of thy garments. 

SiG, Help, ye citizens. 

Re-enter Beutxts, mih the ASdiles, and a Babble qf 
Citizens. 

Men, On both sides more respect 
Sie, Here ’s ho, tliat would 

; Take from you all your power. 
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Sru. Seize him, iEldiles. i 

Cit, JJowu with him, down with him ! | 

[Several speah, | 

2nd Sen, Weapons, weapons, weapons ! | 

[They all hustle about Cob. \ 
Iribnaes, patricians, citizens 1 — what ho * — \ 

Sicinius, Brutus, Conolanus, citizens ! | 

0$t Peace, peace, peace ; stay, hold, peace ! | 

Men, What is about to be P — I am out of breath 
Confusion’s near. I cannot speak: — You, tribunes - 
To the people, — Conolanus, patience . — 

Speak, good Sicmius. 

Sto, Hear me, people ; — Peace. 

Cht. Let’s hear our tribune. — Peace. Speak, 
speak, speak. 

Sic, You are at point to lose your liberties : 
Marcius would have all from you ; Marcius, 

Whom late you have nam’d for consul 

Men. rye, fye,fye* 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench 

1st Sen To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. ; 

Sic. What is the city, but the people ? 

at. True, 

Tlie people are the city. 

J3ru. By the consent of all, we were establish’d 
The people’s magistrates 

at Y'oii BO remain 

Men. And so are bke to do. 

Cor. That is the way to lay the city flat j 
To brmg the roof to the foundation ; 

And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic. This deserves death. 

JBru. Or let us stand to our authority, 

Or let us lose it . — We do hero pronounce. 

Upon the part o* the people, in whoso power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of present death. 

Stc, Therefore, lay hold of him ; 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

Jlru. JEdiles, seize him. 

Cit. Yield, Marcius, yield. 

Men. Hear me one word 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear mo but a word. 

JEdi Peace, peace. 

Men. Be that you se€m,trulyyourcountry’s fnend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

JBru. Sir, those cold ways. 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous 
Where the disease is violent : — ^Lay hands upon him, 
bfiar him to the rock. 
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Cor, No ; I *11 die here. 

[]}ramng his^Sword 
There ’a some among you have beheld me fighting ; 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. 
Men. Down with that sword, — Tnbunes, with* 
draw a while. 

Bru Lay hands upon him. 

Men Help, Marcius ! help, 

You that be noble; help him, young, and oldl 
Cit Down with him, down with him ! 

[In this Mutiny^ the Tribunes, the -ffidiles, and 
the People, are all heat in. 

Men Go, get you to your house; be gone, 
away. 

All will be naught else. 

2nd Sen. Get you gone. 

Cor Stand fast \ 

We have as many friends as enemies. 

Men Shall it be put to that T 
1st Sen The gods forbid 1 

I pr’ythee, noble fnend, home to thy house ; 

Leave us to cure this cause 

Men For ’tis a sore upon us, 

You cannot tent yourself. Begone, ’beseech you. 
Com. Come, sir, along w ith us 
Cor I would they were barbarians, (as they are, i 
Though in Eome litter’d,) not Eomans, (as they are 
not. 

Though calv’d i’ the porch o’ the Capitol,) — 

Men. Be gone: 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue ; 

One time will owe another. 

Cor. On fair ground, I 

I could beat forty of them. 

\ Men I could myself 

Take up a brace of the best of them , yea, the two 
tribunes. 

Com. But now ’tis odds beyond anthmetic ; 

; And manhood is call’d foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabrick. — ^WiU you hence, 

: Before the tag return ? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear. 

Men. Pray you, be gone : 

I ’ll try whether my old wit be in request 
With those that have but httle; this must be 
patch’d 

i With cloth of any colour. 

Com. Nay, come away. , 

[JSaeunt Cob. Com , emd Others. 
1st Bat. This man has marred his fortune. 

Men. His nature is too noble for the world : 

I He would not flatter Neptune for his trident^ ^ 
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Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart ’s 
his mouth : 

What Ifis breast forges, that his tongue must vent • 
Anti, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. [A noise mihin 
Here *s goodly work ! 

2nd Fat, I would they were a-bed * 

Men, I would they were m Tyber’ — What, the 
vengeance, 

Could he not speak them fair ? 

Re-enter Buutus, and SiciNius, with the Rahhle 

Sic, Where la this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man Aimself P 

Men, You worthy tiibunca i 

Sio, He shall bo thrown dovMi the Tarpe an lotk 
With rigorous hands ; he hath n siated law, 

And therefore law shall scorn h n fuithcr trial 
Than the severity of the public power. 

Which he so sets at nought 

1st 'Oit, He ‘^hall well know, 

The noble tribunes are the people’s mouths, 

And we their hands 

Cit, He shall, sure on ’t 

[^Several speak together 

Men Sir, — 

Sic, Peace 

Men, Do not cry, havoc, where you should but 
hunt 

With modest warrant 

Sic Sir, how comes it, that you 

Have holp to make this rescue ? 

Men Hear me speak — 

As I do know the consul’s worthiness, 

So can I name his faults 

Sic, Consul ! — what consul P 

Men The consul Conolanus 

Fru Ho a consul ! 

Cit No, no, no, no, no. 

Men, If, by the tribunes’ leave, and yours, good 
people, 

I may be heard, I *d crave a word or two , 

The which shall turn you to no further harm. 

Than so much loss of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly then . 

Por we are peremptory, to despatch 
This viperous traitor ; to eject him hence, 

Were but one danger; and, to keep him here, 

Our certain death ; therefore it is decreed. 

He dies to-night. 

Men, Now the good gods forbid, 

That our renowned Borne, whose gratitilde 


Towards her deserved cluldreii is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her owm ! 

Sic Ho *8 a disease, that must by cut away. 

Men 0, he ’s a limb, that has but a disease ; 
Mortal to cut it off, to cure it, easy. 

What has he done to Home, tliat ’a worthy death ? 
Killing our enemies ? The blood he hath lost, 
(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 

By many an ounce,) he diopp’d it for his country , 
And, what is left, to lose it by his country, 

Were to us all, that do *t, and suffer it, 

A biaud to tlie end o’ the world. 

This is clean kam 

Bi n Merely awry When he did love his country, 
It honour’d him. 

Men The service of the foot 

BcMig once gangren’d, is not then respected 
Per what before it wa-i ? 

Bru Wo ’ll hear no more • — 

Pm sue bun to his house, and pluck him thence; 
Lost his lufcction, being of catching nature, 

Spread fuither 

Men One word more, one word. 

Tins tigf r-footed rage, when it shall find 
: The harm of uiiscanu’d swiftness, will, too late, 

; Tie leaden pounds to his heels Proceed by process, 
Lest parties (as he is bclov’d) break out, 

And sack great Home with Eomans. 

Bra If it were so, — 

Sic What do yo talk P 
H i\e vse had not a taste of his obedience ? 

Our uEdiles smote P ourselves resisted ? — Come 

Men Consider this, — He has been bred i’ the wan 
Since lie could draw a sword, and is lU school’d 
: 111 boulted language , moal and bran together 
He throws without distinction Q-ive me leave, 

I ’ll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Whore ho shall answer, by a lawful form, 

! (In peace) to his utmost peril. 

1st Sen, Noble tribunes, 

It is the humane way : the other course 
W ill prove too bloody and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sic Noble Menenius, 

Be you then as the people’s officer ; — 

Masters, lay down your weapons. 

Bru. Ho not hora(*. 

Sic. Meet on the market-place. — Wo *U at- 
tend you there . 

Where, if you bring not Marcias, we ’ll procce<I 
In our first way. 

Men. I 'll bring him to you 
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Let me desire your company* [To the Sen ] He must | 
come, \ 

Or what 18 worst will follow. | 

\8t Sen Pray you, let’s to him [Uareunt | 

SCENE II — A Hoom in Coriolanus’s House, | 

JEnter ConiOLAKUS, and Patricians 

Cor Let them pull all about mine ears , present 
mo 

Death on the wheel, or at wild horses’s heels , 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian roeh, | 

That tho precipitation might clown stretch 
Below' the beam of sight, yet w ill I still 
Be thus to them. 

Enter VonxTMNTA 

Eat You do the nobler. 

Cor I muse, my mother 
Docs not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vass ils, things created 
To buy and sell with groats , to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, he still, and w onder, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace, or war. I talk of you , [Ib Von 
Why did you wish me milder? Would you have 
me 

False to my nature ? Bather say, I play 
The man I am 

Vol. 0, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had w orn it out. 

Cor Let go 

Vol You might luiie been cnougli the man you 
are, 

With striving less to bo so Lesser had been 
The thwartinga of your dispositions, if 
You had not show’d them how you were disjios’d 
Ere they lack’d power to cross you 

Cor Let them hang 

Vol Ay, and bum too 

Enter Menehius, and Senators 

Men, Come, come, you have been too rough, 
something too rough , 

You must return, and mend it 
xst Sen, There ’s no remedy , 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave m tho midst, and pensh. 

Voh Pray bo counsel’d 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger, 

To better vantage. 


Men, Well said, noble woman 

Before be should thus stoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o’the time craves it as physfc 
For the whole state, I would put mine armour 6n, 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor, What must I do P 

Men, Eetum to the tnlmnes. 

Cor. Well, 

What then ? what then ? 

Men Eepent what you have spoke 

Cor, For them ? — I cannot do it to the gods ; 
Must I then do ’t to them P 

Vol You are too absolute \ 

Though therein you can never be too noble. 

But w hen exiremitics speak I have lieard you say. 
Honour and policy, hko un sever’d friends, 

I’ the war do grow together . Grant that, and tell 
me. 

In peace, what each of them by th’ other lose, 

That they combine not there. 

Cor Tush, tush ! 

Men A good demand. 

Vol If it be honour, m your wars, to seem 
The same you are not, (which, for your best ends 
You adopt your policy,) how is it less, or w'orse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war , since that to both 
I It stands in like request ? 

I Cor Why force you this P 

I ' Vol Because that now it lies on you to speak 

To the people , not by your own instruction. 

Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you to 
But with such words th.vt are but roted m 
Your tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bosom’s truth. 

Now, this no more dishonouis you at all,, 

I Thau to take in a town w ith gentle words, 

Which else would put you to your fortune, and 
The haxard of much blood — 

I would dissemble w ith my nature, where 
My fortunes, and niy friends, at stake, requir’d, 

1 should do so m honour . I am m this, 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles ^ 
And you w lU rather show our general louts 
; How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and safeguard 
Of what that want might ruin 

Men Noble lady • -* ' 

Come, go with us ; epeak fair: you may salve si, 
Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of what 18 past. 

Vol. I pr’y thee now, my son, 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy band 
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\ lid thus far having stretch’d it, (here be with them,) 
Thy knee bussing the stones, (for in such business 
Action Is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
IVIcfre learned than the ears,) waving thy head. 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 

That humble, as the ripest mulberry, 

Now will not hold the handling • Or, say to them, ; 
Thou art their soldier, and being bred m broils. 

Hast not the soft way, which, thou dost confess. 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim. 

In asking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theiis, so far 
As thou hast power, and person. 

Men This but done. 

Even as she speaks, why, all thoir hearts weie i 
yours; 

For they have pardons, being ask’d, as free i 

As words to little purpose. | 

V6L Pr’ythee now, \ 

Go, and be rul’d*" although, I know, thou hadst 
rather. 

Follow thine enemy m a fiery gulf, J 

Than flatter him in a bower Here is Comimus. j 

Enter CoMiNius. | 

C(m. I have been i’ tho market-place and, sir, | 
*iis fit I 

You make strong party, or defend yourself i 

By calmness, or by absence , all ’s m anger 
Mm Only fair speech. 

Oom I think ’twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spint. 

Vol. Ho must, and will — 

Pr’ythee, now, say, you will, and go about it 
Oor, Must I go show them my unbarb’d sconce F 
Must I 

With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it must bear P Well, I will do ’t • 

Yet were there but this single plot to lose. 

This mould of Marcius, they to dust should giind it. 
And throw it against the wind — To the markot- 
j place — 

You have put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge to the life 

Com. Come, come, we ’ll prompt you 

Vol. I pr’ythee, now, sweet son . as thou hast 
said. 

My praises made thee first a soldier, so 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do % 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot’s spirit ! My throat of vi ar*be turned, 


Which quired with my drum,^^ into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep ! The smiles of knaves 
Tent m my cheeks ; and school-boys* tears take up 
The glasses of my sight 1 A beggar’s tongue 
Make motion through my lips j and my arm’d 
knees, 

Who bow’d but m my stirnip, bond like Ins 
That hath receiv’d an alms* — I will not do’t* 

Lest I surcease to honour mine ow n truth, 

And, by my body’s action, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. ! 

Vol. At thy choice then ; 

To bog of thee, it is my more dishonour. 

Than thou of them Come all to rum ; let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness , for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou Do as tliou list 
Thy valiantness was mmo, thou suck’dst it from mo, 
But owe thy pride thyself. 

Cor Pray, be content \ 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 

Chide mo no more I ’ll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all tho trades in Eome Look, I am going; 
Commend mo to ray wife. I ’ll return consul , 

Or iicicr trust to what my tongue eau do 
I* tho way of flattery, further 

I'o! Doyourwull [Exit 

Com Away, tho tribunes do attend )ou. arm 
yourself 

To answer mildly for they are prepar’d 
With accusations, as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet 

Cor Tho word is, mildly • — Pray you, let us go . 
Lot tliem accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour 

Mc?i Ay, but mildly. 

Cor Well, mildly be it then, mildly [Exeunt. 

SCENE III — TJie same The Forum 

\ Enter SrciNius and Beuttts. 

I Bru In this point charge him home, that he 
\ affects 

i Tyrannical power If ho evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people , 

: And that tho spoil, got on tho Autiatos, 

Was ne’er distnbuted — 

Enter an -Edile. 

\VTiat, wdl he come ? 

JEd* He ’scorning. 
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Mru How accompanied ? 

With old Mcnenius, and those senators 
That always faTour’d him. 

Stc. Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 

8t*i dow n by the poll ? 

I have , ’tis ready, here 
Sir, Have you collected them by tubes ? 

/El/ I have 

Sic, Assemble presently the people hither 
And when they hear me say, It shall be so 
1’ the right and strength o* the commons,” be it 
either 

For death, for fine, or banishment, then let them. 

It I say, fine, cry “ fine,” if death, cry “ death ,” 
Insisting on tho old prerogative 
And power i’ the truth o’ the cause 

I shall inform them 
15/ u And \\ hen such time they have begun to 
cry. 

Let them not cease, but with a dm confus’d 
Enforce the present execution 
Of w hat we chance to sentence 

Very welt 

Sic Make them bo strong, and ready for this hint, 
When we shall hap to give ’t them. 

JJf u Go about it — 

[Ah'// ^lul 

Put him to cholor straight Ilo hath been us’d 
E\er to conquer, and to have his woith 
Of contradiction Being once chaf’d, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance , then he speaks 
What ’s m his heart , and that is thcie, Inch looks 
With us to break his neck 

Enter Cokiolvnijs, Menfniits, Comtniijs, 
Senators, and Patricians 

Sic Well, here ho comes 

Mon, Calmly, I do beseech you 

Cor A}, as an ostler, tluit for the poorc“^t piece 
Will bear tho knave by tlie volume —The honour’d 
gods 

Keep Borne m safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men’ plant \o\e among us’ 
j Throng our latgo temples with the shows of peace, 
And nut our stieots with war^ 

1a/ Sen Ainon, amou’ 

Men, A noble w ish 

Be^enter ACdile, loith Citizens 

Sir Draw near, ye people. 

List to your tribunes; audience. Peace, I say. 
Vor, First, hear me speak, 
fios 


Both Tri, Well, say — Peace, ho 

Oor, Shall I be charg’d no further than thifl pre* 
sent P " 

Must all determine here ? ' 

Sicr I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people’s voices. 

Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be prov’d upon you ? 

Cor I am content. 

Men Lo, citizens, ho says, he is content : 

Tho warlike service he has done, consider ; 

Think on the wounds his body bears, which show 
Like graves i’ the holy churchyard 

Cor Scratclies with briars, 

Scars to move laughter only 

Men Consider further, 

That when he speaks not like a citizen. 

You find Inm like a soldier Do not take 
His rougher accents lor malicious sounds, 

But, as I say, sucli as become a soldier, 

Bather than envy you 

Coin Well, well, no more 

Cor Wliat 18 the matter, 

That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 

I am so dishonour’d, that tlie very hour 
You take it off again ? 

Sic, Answei to us 

Cor Say tlien ’tis true, I ought so 
Sic We charge you, that )ou have contriv’d to 
take 

Fiom Borne all season’d offiie, and to wind 
Youi'sclf into a power tyrannical , 

Foi winch, you aie a traitor to tho people 
Cor How ! Traitor ? 

Men Nay , temperately Your promise 

Cor, The fires i’ tho lowest hell fold m the people ! 
Call me their traitor ’ — Thou injurious tribune ! 
Within tbme eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say, 

Thou best, unto tlico, with a voice as free 
j As I do pray the gods 

{ Sic Mark you this, people ? 

I Cit To tho rock with him, to the rock with huii' 
I Shc Peace. 

I AVe need not put new matter to his charge . 

What you have seen him do, and heard him speak, 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 

Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him , even this 
So criminal, and m such capital kmd, 

\ ])esor\X8 -the extremest death. 
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Jhu, But since he hath 

Serv’d well for Rome, I 

par. What do you prate of service ? j 

Bru I talk of that, that know it ! 

Cor, You ? i 

Men Is this ; 

The promise that you made your mother ? 

Com, Know, 

I pray you, 

Cor I ’ll know no further ‘ 

Let them pronounce the steep Tai peuiii deatli. 
Vagabond exile, flaying , Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word , 

Nor check my courage for what they can give. 

To have ’t with saying, Good morrow. 

Sic For that he has 

(As much as in him lies) from time to time 
Envied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power , has now at last 
Given hostile stroke's, and that not in the presence 
Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it , In the name o’ tlio people. 
And m the powder of us the tribunes, wo, 

E\en from this instant, banish him our city , 

In peril of precipitation 

Prom off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Romo gates 1’ the people’s name, 

1 say, it shall be so 

Cit It shall be so, 

It shall be so , let bun away ho ’s banish’d 
And so it shall be 

Com Hear me, my masters, and my common 
friends , 

Sic Ho ’s sentenc’d no more heanng. 

Com Let me speak 

J have been consul, and can show from Rome, 

Her enemies’ maiks upon me I do love 
M) country’s good, wuth a respect moie tender. 


More holy, and profound, than mine owm life, 

My dear wife’s estimate, her womb’s increase, 

And treasure of my loins , then if I would 
Speak that 

We know your drift . Speak what? 
Bru There ’s no more to be said, but he 
banish’d, 

As enemy to the people, and lus country : 

It shall be so. 

Cit It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Cor You common ciy of curs’ whoso breath I 
liate 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, wlioso loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unbuned men 
That do coriupt my air, I banish you, 

And here remain with your mieertainty ^ 

Let every feeble rumour Shake your hearts’ 

Youi enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 

Pan you into despair ’ Have the power still 
To banish your defenders, till, at length, 

Your Ignorance, (whicli finds not, till it feels,) 
Making not resen ation of yoiu selves, 

} (Still your own foes,) deliver you, as most 
i Abated captives,"^- to some nation 
[ That won )ou without blows’ Despising, 

E Por you, tho city, thus T turn my back 

1 ^ Theie is a world elsewlierc 

[^Exeunt Cor , Com , Mfn , Sen , and Pat. 
AM The people’s enemy is gone, is gone ! 

I Cit Our enemy’s baiiisli’d ’ he is gone! IIoo! hoo! 
[The Beople shouts and throw up their Gap9 
Sic Go, SCO liim out at gates, and follow him, 
As he hath follow’d you, with all di'spite , 

^ Give him deserv’d vexation Let a guard 
^ Attend us through the city 

Cit Come, come, let us see him out at gates , 
come — 

Tho gods preserve our noble tribunes I — Come. 

[Bxeuni 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I . — The name Before a Gate of the City 

Enter Coriolaxus, VoLUMxrA, Viroilia, Mexe- 
Nius, CoMixiEs, and several young Patncians. 


Where is your ancient courage P you were us’d 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear \ 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 


Cor, Come, leave your tears ; a brief farewell ; — | Show’d mastership in floating ; fo-i^vne’s blows, 


tho beast 

With many heads butts me away. — Nay, mother, 


When most struck home, being gentle wounded, 
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A noble ctmiung : you were us’d to load me 
With precepts, that would make invincible 
Tlie heart that conn’d them. 

Vtr, O heavens ! 0 heavens ! 

Cor, Nay, I pr^ythee, woman, — 

Vol. Now tho red pestilence strike all trades iii 
Rome, 

And occupations pensh I 

Cor. Wliat, what, what f 

I shall be lov’d, when I am lack’d Nay, mother. 
Resume that spirit, when you wei o woufc to say, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labours you ’d have done, and sav’d 
Your husband so much sweat. — Commms, 

Droop not; adieu — Farewell, my wife ^ my mo- 
ther I 

I ’ll do well yet. — Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s. 

And venomous to thme eyes — My sometim© 
general 

T have seen thee stern, and thou hast ofb beheld 
Heart-hard’ ning spectacles , tell these s.id women, 
*Ti 8 fond to wad inevitable strokes, 

As ’tis to laugh at them — My mother, you wot 
well. 

My hazards stdl ha^ e been your solace and 
Believe ’t not lightly, (though I go alone. 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear’d, and talk’d of more than seen,) your 
son 

Will, or exceed tho common, or be caught 
With cautelous^ baits and practice 

Vol, My first son, 

Whither wdt thou go ? Take good Commuis 
With thee a while Determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposure to each chance 
That starts i’ the way before thee 

Cor, O the gods ^ 

Com I ’ll follow theo a month, devise with thoo 
Where thou slialt rest, tliat thou may’st hear of 
us, 

And we of thee : so, if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O’er the vast world, to seek a smglo man , 

And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
r the absence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye wtll — 

Thou hast years upon thee ; and thou art too full 
Of the wars’ surfeits, to go rove with one 
That *8 yet unbruis’d ; bring me but out at gate. — 
Come, my sweet wnfo, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth. 

Bid mo farewell, and smile. I pray you, come. 
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While I remain above the ground, you shall 
Hear from me still ; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men, That ’s worthily 

As any ear can hear. — Come, let ’s not weep. — 

If I could shake off but one seven years 
From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 

I’d with thee every foot. 

Cor, Give me tliy hrmd — 

Come. [^Ejceunt 

SCENE II — The same A Street near the 
Oate, 

Enter SlciNius, Brutus, and an -/Etlile. 

Stc Bid them all homo; he’s gone, and we ’ll 
no further — 

The nobility are vex’d, who, we see, have sided 
In his behalf. 

Bru, Now wo have shown our power 

Let us seem Immbler after it is done, 

; Than when it was a doing. 

Sic, Bid them home : 

Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand m their ancient strength 

Bru, Dismiss them liome 

\_Exit Mil 

Enter VoiiUMKiA, Viroilta, and Menenius 

Here comes his mother. 

Stc Let ’s not meet her 

Bru Why p 

*They say, she ’s mad 

Bru They have ta’cn note of us . 

Keep on your way 

Vol, O, you’re well met The hoarded plague j 
o’ the gods 
Requite your love I 

Men, Peace, peace, be not so loud 

Vol If that I could for weeping, you should 
hear, — 

: Nay, and you shall hoar some — Will you be gone ? 

[To Bru 

Vir You shall stay too [To Sio 1 I would, I 
had tho power 
: To say so to niy husband 

Sic, Are you mankind ? 

Vol Ay, fool; Is that a shame? — Note but' 
this fool — 

; Was not a man my father P Hadst thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for Romo, 
Than thou hast spoken words ? 

Sie. 0 blessed heavens 


aOT it. 
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Vol, More noble blovss, than ever thou wise ; 

I words , 

j And for Home’s good — I ’ll tell thee w'hat , — Yet | 

‘ • go 

Nay, but thou shalt stay too — I would my son \ 
Were m Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 

?is good sword m his hand 
Sic What then? 

Vir What then? 

lie ’d make an end of thy posterity. 

Vel Bastards, and all — 

I Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome ^ i 
Men Come, come, peace. 

Sic I would he had continu’d to his country, 

As he began ; and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. 

Bru I would he had 

Vbl, I would he had? ’Twas you incens’d the 
rabule 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his w'oith, 

A s I can of those mysteries w Inch heaven j 

Will not have caitli to know | 

Bru Biay, let u& go. j 

Vol Now, pray, sir, get you gone j 

You have done a brave deed Ere you go, hear this 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Home so far, my son, 

(This lady’s husband here, this, do you see,) 

Whom you have banish’d, does exceed you all 
Bru Well, well, we ’ll leave you 
Sic Why stay we to bo baited 

With one that wants her wits ? 

Vol Take my piayers with }ou — 

1 w ould the gods had nothing else to do, 

[^Exeunt Tiibunes 

But to confirm my cui scs ^ Could I meet them 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to ’t 

Men You have told them home, 

And, by my troth, you have cause You ’ll sup 
wnth me ? 

Voh Anger ’s my meat , I sup upon myself. 

And so shall starve with feeding — Come, let ’s go 
Leave this faint puhng, and lament as I do, 

In auger, Juno-liko Come, come, come. 

Men, Eye, fye, fye ^ [^Exeunt 

SCENE III — A Jlighway between Homo and 
Aiitium 

Enter a Homan and a Voice, meeting, 

Rom I know you well, sir, and you know me ; 
your name, 1 think, is Adrian. 


Vol It is so, sir • truly, I have forgot you 

Bom, 1 am a Homan ; and my services are, as 
you are, against them Know you mt yet ? 

Vol Nicanor? No 

Bom, The same, sir. 

Vol You had more beard, when I last saw you ; 
but your favour is w ell appeared by your tongue. 

W hat’s the news in Home ? I hav e a note from the 
Volcian state, to find you out there . You have vrell 
saved me a day’s journey. 

Bom There hath been m Home strange insuiv 
rection the people against the senators, patricians 
and nobles. 

Vol Hath been* Is it ended then? Our state 
thinks not so , they are in a most warlike prepara- 
tion, and hope to come upon them in the heat of 
their division 

Bom Tlie main bla/o of it is past, but a small 
thing would make it flame again. For the nobles 
leccive so to heart the banishment of that worthy 
Conolanus, that they are in a ripe aptness, to take 
all power from the people, and to pluck from them 
their tribunes for ever This lies glownng, I can 
tell you, and is almost mature for the violent 
breaking out 

Vol Coriolanus banished ? 

Bom Banished, sir. 

Vol You Will bo welcome with this intelligence, 
Nicanor 

Bom The day serves well for them now. I have 
heaid it said, The fittest time to corrupt a man’s 
wife, IS when she’s fallen out with her husband. 
Your noble Tullus Aufidius will appear well m these 
[ wais, his great oppo&er, Coriolanus, being now in 
i no icqucst of his country. 

Vol He cannot choose I am most fortunate, 
thus accidentally to encounter you . You have ended 
my business, and I will merrily accompany you 
home 

Bom I shall, between this and supper, tell you 
I most strange things from Rome ; all tending to the 
good of their adversaries. Have you an army 
ready, say you ? 

Vol A most royal one the centurions, and their 
charges, distinctly billeted, already in the enter- 
: tairiment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning 

Bom I am joyful to hear of their readiness, and 
; am the man, I think, that shall set them in present 
I action So, sir, heartily well met, and most glad 
I of your company. 

I Vol, You take my part from mo, sir ; I have the 
1 most cause to be glad of yours | 

I Bom, Well let us go together. [Exeunt 
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SCENE IV. — Antium. Before Aufidius’s House. 

Enter Cobiolanus, in mean Apj^arel^ disguised 
and muffled. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium : City, 

Tis I that made thy widows , many an heir 
Of these fair edifices ’fore my wars 
Have 1 heard groan, and drop : then know me not , 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones, 

Enter a Citizen. 

In puny battle slay me. — Save you, sir. 

Oit And you. 

Cor Direct me, if it be your will. 

Where groat Aufidiiis lies Is ho in Antium ? 

Cit. Ho is, and feasts the nobles of the state, 

At his house this night 

Cor Which is his house, ’beseech you ? 

Cit This, here, before you 
Cor Thank you, sir , farewell [^Exit Cit 

O, world, thy slippery turns * Enends now fast 
sworn, 

Whoso double bosoms seem to w^ear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise. 
Are still together, ^\ho twin, as ’iwero, m love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour. 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity So, fellest foes. 

Whose passions and whose plots haie broke their 
sleep 

To take the one the other, by some chance, 

8ome trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear fi lends, 
And intercom their issues So w ith me — 

My birth-place hate I, and my love’s upon 
This enemy town — I ’ll enter . if lie slay mo 
He does fair justice ; if he give me way, 

I ’ll do hia country service. [Exit. 

SCENE V.— TAtf Same A Hall in Aufidius’s 
House 

Music ivithin Enter a Servant 

\st Sew Wine, wine, wmo! What service is 
here I I think oui fellows are asleep. [Exit 

Enter another Servant 

2nd Sere. Where ’s Cotus ’ my master calls for 
him, Cotus ! [Exit. 

Enter Cobiolantjs. 

Cor. A goodly house : The feast smells well . but I 
Appear not like a guest. 
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Re-enter the first Servant. 

1st Sere. What would you have, friend ? Whence 
are you ? Here’s no place for you . Pray, go to Iho 
door. 

Cor I have deserv’d no better entertainment, 

In being Coriolanus. 

Re-enter second Servant 

2nd Serv Whence are you, sir p Has the porter 
his eyes in his head, that he gives entrance to such 
companions P Pray, get you out. 

Cor Away ! 

2nd Serv. Away ? Get you away. 

Cor Now thou art troublesome 
2nd Serv. Are you so brave ? I ’ll have you talked 
with anon. 

Enter a third Servant The first meets him 

3; d Serv AVhat follow ’s this P 

Serv A strange one as ever I looked on I 
cannot get him out o’ the house . Pr’ytbce, call my 
master to him 

Srd Serv What have you to do here, fellow P 
Pray you, avoid the house. 

Cor Let mo but stand, I will not hurt your 
hearth. 

drd Serv. What are you P 
Cor A gentleman. 

3rJ Serv A marvellous poor one. 

Cor. True, so I am 

Brd Serv Pray you, poor gentleman, take up 
some other station , hero ’s no place for you , pray 
you, avoid come 

Cor Follow youi function, go ^ 

And batten on cold bits [Rushes him away. 

drd Serv What, will you not P Pr’ythce, tell my 
master hat a strange guest ho has liere. 

2nd Serv And I shall [Exit, 

drd Se7 V Where dwellest thou ? 

Cor Under the canopy. 
drd Serv Under the canopy ? 

Cor Ay 

did Serv Where ’s that P 
Cor I’ the city of kites and crowds. 
drd Serv. I* the city of kites and crows ? — What 
an ass it is! — Then thou dwellest with daws 
too P 

Cor. No, I servo not thy master. 
drd Serv. How, sir ? Do you meddle with my 
master ? 

Cor. Ay ; ’tis an honester service than to meddlo 
with thy mistress ; 
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Thou prat’st, and prat’st ; serve with thy trencher, 
hence ! [Beats him away, 

9 

^ jEJnter Aunnitrs and the second Servant 

Auf, Where is this follow ? 

2nd Serv, Here^ sir, I’d have beaten him like a 
dog, but for disturbing the lords within 

Auf Whence comest thou? what wouldest thou? 
Thy name ? 

Why speak’ st not ? Speak, man What’s thy name ? 

Cor If, Tullus, [JJnmuJfiing 

Not yet thou know’st me, and seeing me, dost not 
Think me for the man 1 am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 

Auf What 13 thy name ? 

[Servants retire. 

Cor A name unmusical to the Yoluans’ ears, 
And harsh in sound to thme. 

Avf Say, what ’s thy name ? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in ’t , though thy tackle’s torn, 
Thou sliow^’st a noble vessel* AVhat’s thy name? 
Cor, Prepare tli) bi ow to frown Kuow’st thou 
me yet ? 

Auf I know thee not — Thy name ? 

Cor, My name is Cams Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Voices, 

Great hurt and mischief, thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus The painful service, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Slicd for my thankless country, are requited 
But w ith tliat surname , a good memory. 

And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shoiild’st bear me only that name 
remains , 

The crmdtv and envy of the people. 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, w ho 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest; 

And suflered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth , Not out of hope. 
Mistake me not, to save my life , for if 
1 had fear’d death, of all the men i’ the world 
I would have ’voided thee . but m mere spite, 

To be full quit of those my bamshers, 

Stand I before thee hero. Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee, that will revenge 
Thine own particular wrrongs, and stop those maims 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee 
straight, 

And make ray misery serve thy turn ; so use it, 
That my revengeful services may prove 
Aa benefits to thee ; for I will fight 
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Against my canker’d country with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou dar’st not this, and that to prove more for- 
tunes 

Thou art tir’d, then, in a wnrd, I also am 
Longer to live most weary, and present 
My thnmt to thee, and to thy ancient malice : 
Which not to cut, would show thee but a fool , 

Since I have over follow’d tbeo with hate. 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breast, 
And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 
It bo to do thee service. 

Auf O Marems, Marcius, 

Each word thou hast spoke hath w*eeded from my 
heart 

A root of ancient envy If Jupiter 
Should from yon cloud speak divine things, and 
say, 

‘‘ ’Tis tiue I’d not believe them more than 
thee, 

All noble Maieius — 0, let me twmo 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 

And scdi ’d the moon w ith sphnters ^ Here I cbp 
The anvil of my sword and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly w ith thy love, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour Know thou first, 

I loved the maid I married , never man 
Sighed truer breath , but that I see thoe here, 

Thou noble thing ’ more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold Why, thou Mars! I tell 
thee, 

We have a power on foot , and I had purpose 
; Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lose mine arm for ’t Thou hast beat me out 
Tivolve several times, and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters ’tw ixt thyself and me ; 

We have been down together m my sleep, 

: Unbuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing Worthy Mar* 
cius, 

; Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
: Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy; and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

: Like a bold flood o’er-beat. 0, come, go in, 

And take our friendly senators by the bands ; 

Who now are 'herd, taking tbeir leaves of me, 

Who am prepar’d against your territories, 

Though not for Rome itself. 

Oat. * Ton bless me, OodsI 
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Auf, Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt 
have 

The leading of thme own revenges, take 

The one half of my commission , and set down, — 

As best thou art eipenenc’d, since thou know’st 
Thy country’s strength and weakness, — thine own 
ways • 

Whether to knock against the gates of Kome, 

Or rudely visit them in parts remote. 

To fright them, ere destroy. But come in . 

Let me commend thee first to those, that shall 
Say, yea,” to thy desires A thousand welcomes * 
And more a fnend than e’er an enemy ; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much Your hand * Most 
welcome^ [^Exeunt Qon and Kmy 

Ist Serv [^Advancing ] Here’s a strange alteration^ 
2nd Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have 
strucken him with a cudgel , and yet my mmd 
’gave me, his clothes made a false report of him 
let Serv. WTiat an arm he has ^ He turned me 
about with his finger and his thumb, as one would 
set up a top. 

2nd Serv Nay, I know by his face that there 
was something in him . He had, sir, a kind of face, 
methought, — I cannot tell hoiv to term it 

lit Serv He had so, looking as it were, | 

’Would I were hanged, but I thoiiglit there was ; 
more in him than I could think. 

2nd Serv 8o did I, I ’ll be sworn He is simply 
the rarest man i* the world 

Isi Serv I think, he is but a greater soldier 
than he, you wot one. 

2nd Serv. Who ? my master ? 

let Serv Nay, it ’s no matter for that 

2nd Serv. Worth six of him. 

Serv. Nay, not so neither , but I take him to 
be the greater soldier. 

2nd Serv. ’Faith, look you, one cannot tell how 
to say that : for the defence of a town, our general 
tS excellent. 

1st Serv. Ay, and for an assault too 
Ee-enter third Servant 

3rd Serv. 0, slaves, I can tell you news , news, 
you rascals. 

1st and 2nd Serv. What, what, what ? let’s par- 
take. 

3rd Serv. I would not be a Eomaii, of all nations , 
\ had as lieve be a condemned man 
1st and 2nd Serv. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 

3rd Serv. Why, here’s he that was wont to 
thwack our general, — Caius Marcius. 

1#^ Serv. Why do you say, thwack our general? 
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8rd Serv. I do not say, thwack our generiJ ; but 
he was always good enough for him. 

2nd Serv Come, we are fellows, and fnends ho 
was ever too hard for him , I have heard him say 
so himself. 

Serv He was too hard for him directly, to 
say the truth on’t before Conoli, be scotched him 
and notched him like a carbonado 

2nd Serv An he had been canmbally given, he 
might have broiled and eaten him too. 

Serv But, more of thy news ? 

3rd Serv Why, he is so made on here within, 
as if ho were son and heir to Mars set at upper 
end o’ the table , no question asked him by any ol 
the senators, but they stand bald before him . Our 
general himself makes a mistress of him , sanctifies 
himself With ’a hand,^® and turns up the wlnte o’ 
the eye to his discourse But the bottom of the 
news IS, our general is cut i’ the middle, and but 
one half of what he was yesterday , for the other 
has half, by the entreaty and grant of tho wdiole 
table He ’ll go, ho says, and sowle the porter of 
Borne gates by the ears ^ Ho wull mow dovvn all 
before him, and leave his passage polled 

2nd Serv And he ’s as like to do ’t, as anv lUiUi 

I I can imagine 

3rd Serv Bo’t? he will do ’t For, look 
sir, ho has as many friends as enemies which 
friends, sir, (as it were,) durst not (look you, su,) 
show themselves (as we term it,) his friend i 
whilst ho ’s in directitude 

Ist Serv Directitude’ what’s that? 

3rd Serv But when they sliall see, sir, his cicst 
up again, and the man in blood, they wall out ol 
: their burrows, like conies after lain, and revel aU 
with him 

1st Serv But when goes tins forward? 

3rd Serv To-morrow , to-day , presently. You 
shall havo tlio drum struck up this afternoon . ’tis, 

; as it were, a parcel of their feast, and to bo executed 
; ere they wape their lips 

2nd Serv. Why, then wx shall have a stirring 
world again This peace is nothing, but to rust 
iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad-makei a 
1st Serv Let me luue war, say I, it exceeds 
peace, as far as da} does night , it *s sprightly 
wakiug, au'Hble, and full of vent Peace is a ver) 
apoplexy, lethargy , mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible * 

: a getter of more bastard children, than war’s a 
i destroyer of men 

2nd Serv *Tis so and as wars, m some sort, 
may be said to bo a ravisher , so it cannot be 
denied, but peace is a groat maker of cuckolds. 
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1st Serv Ay, and it makes men hate one another 
Srd Serv, Beason ; because they then less need 
one another. The wars, for my money I hope 
to *800 Bomans as cheap as Volcians. They are 
rising, they are rising. 

AIL In, m, m, in. [Exeunt 

SCENE VI.— Borne A Public Place 

Enter SiciNius and Brutus 

Sic, We hear not of him, neither need we fear 
him , 

Ills remedies are tame i’ the present peace 
Vjid quietness o’ the people, which before 
W^cro in wild hurry Here do we make his friends 
Blush, that the world goes well ; who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer by ’t, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering stieets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing m their shops, and going 
Vbout their functions friendly. 

• 

Enter Mbbtenius. 

Bru We stood to *t in good time. Is this 
Menenius ? 

Su: *Ti 8 he, *tis he 0, ho is grown most kind 
Of late — Hail, sir ’ | 

Men Hail to you botii ^ 

Sic Tour Conolauus, sir, is not much miss’d. 
But with his friends, tho common-wealth doth stand, i 
And so would do, were he more angry at it, | 

Men All *s well , and might have been much : 
better, if i 

He could have temporiz’d. 

Sic Where is ho, hear you ? ; 

Men Nay, I hear nothing, his mother and his j 
wife 

Hear nothing from him 

Enter Three or Pour Citizens. 

Cit The gods preserve you both ! 

Sic Good-e’en, our neighbours, 

Bru Good-o’en to you all, good-o’en to you 
all. 

CU Ourselves, our wives,^ and children, on 
our knees. 

Are bound to pray for you both 
Sio Eive, an<I thrive ! 

Bru, EareweH, kind neighbours We wish’d 
Coriolanus 

Had lov’d you as we dia. 

Oit Now the gods keep you ! 

Both Tri, Farewell, farewell, [Exeunt Cit. 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely, time, 


Than when these fellows ran about the streets. 
Crying, Confusion. 

Bru, Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i’ the war ; but insolent, 

O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 
Solf-loving, 

Sic And affecting one solo throne, 

Without assistance 
Men I think not so 

Sw, We should by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru The gods have well prevented it, and Borne 
Sits safe and still without him. 

Enter .^dile. 

^d Worthy tribunes. 

There is a slave, whom we have put m prison, 
Beports, — tbo Voices with two several powers 
Are enter’d in tbo Boman territories , 

And with the deepest malice of tho war 
Destroy what lies before them 
Men *Ti 8 Aufidius, 

Wlio, hearing of our Marcius’ banishment, 

Thrusts forth his boms again into the world; 
Which were iiisliclTd, when Marcius stood for Homo, 
And durst not once peep out 

Sic Come, what talk you 

Of IMarcius ? 

Bru Go see tins rmnourcr whipp’d. — It cannot 
be, 

The Voices dare break with us. 

Men Cannot be * 

Wo have record, that very well it can, 

And three examples of tho like have been 
Witlim my age But reason with the fellow, 
Before you punish him, where he heard this 
Lest you shall chance to whip your information, 
And beat tlio messenger who bids beware 
Of what IS to be dreaded 

Sic Tell not me ; 

I know, tins cannot be 

Bru, Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger 

Mess, The nobles, in great earnestness, are going 
All to the senate-house ; some news is come, 

That turns their countenances. 

Sic, *Ti 8 this slave 

Go whip him ’fore the people’s eyes — his raising* 
Nothing but his report * 

Mess. Yes, worthy sir. 

The slave’s report is seconded ; and more, 

More fearful, is deliver’d. 
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Sic* What more fearful P 

Mess It is spoke freely out of many mouths, 
(llow probable, I do not know,) that Marcius, 

Join’d with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst Eome ; 
And vows revenge as spacious, as between 
The young’st and oldest thing. 

Sic This 18 most likely ! ; 

Bru. Eais’d only that the weaker sort may wish 
Good Marcius home again. 

8 w* The very tnck on ’t. 

Men This is unlikely • 
lie and Aufidius can no more atone, 

Than violentcst contrariety. 

Enter another Messenger 

Mess. You are sent for to the senate . 

A fearful army, led by Cams Marcius, 

Associated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories , and have already, 

O’erbome their way, consum’d with fire, and took 
What lay before them 

Enter Comtnius 

Com. 0 , you have made good work ^ 

1 Men. What news ? what new^s ? 

Com You have holp to ravish your own daugh- 
ters, and 

To melt the city leads upon your pates ; 

To see your wives dishonour’d to your noses , 

Men. What ’s the news ? what ’s the news ? 

Com. Your temples burned in their cement , and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin’d 
Into an augre’s boro 

Men. Pray now, your news ? — 

You have made fair work, I fear me — Pray, your 
nows? 

If Marcius should be join’d with Volcians, 

Com. If» 

He 18 their god ; ho leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity tlian nature, 

That shapes man better and they follow him. 
Against us brats, with no less confidence. 

Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. 

Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You have made good work. 

You, and your apron men ; you that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garhe-eaters ! 

Cam. He will shake 

Your Home about your ears 
Men. As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit : You have made fair 
work! 
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Bru. But is this true, sir ? 

Com. Ay ; and you ’ll look pale 

Before you find it other. All the regions '' 

Do snulmgly revolt , and, who resist. 

Are only mock’d for valiant ignorance. 

And pensh constant fools. Who is’t can blame 
him ? 

Your enemies, and his, find something in him. 

Men We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com Who shall ask it ? 

The tribunes cannot do ’t for shame , the people 
Deserve such pity of liim, as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds* for his best friends, if 
they 

Should say, “ Be good to Rome,” they charg’d him 
even 

As those should do that had deserv’d his hate. 

And therein show’d like enemies. 

Men. ’Tis true . 

If he were putting to my Imuso the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say, ’Beseech you, cease ” — You have made 
fair hands, 

You, and your crafts ^ you have crafted fair * 

Com You have brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help, 

Tn. Say not, we brought it. 

Men How I was it we ? We lov’d’ him , but, 
like beasts, 

; And cow ardly nobles, gave way to your clusters, 
Who did hoot him out o’ the city. 

Com But, I fear 

; They ’ll roar him in again. TuUus Aufidius, 
i The second name of men, obeys his pomts 
: As if ho were his officer — Desperation 
Is all the policy, strength, and defence, 

: That Rome can make against them. 


• Enter a Troop of Citizens. 

Men Hero come the clusters.— 

And 18 Aufidius with him ? — You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking, greasy caps, in hooting at 
Conolanus’ exile Now he’s coming; 

And not a hair upon a soldier’s head, 

Which will not prove a whip , as many coxcomb®, 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 

And pay you for your voices, ’Tis no matter ; 

If he could bum us all into one coal, 

We have deserv’d it. 

C%t. ’Faith, we hear fearful news. 
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Ist Cit, For mine own part, i 

W^hen I said, banish him, I said, ’twas pity. 

2nd dit And so did I 

^rd Cit And so did I , and, to say tlie truth, so 
did very many of us ; That we did, we did for the 
best* and though we willingly consented to his 
banishment, yet it was against our will 
Com, You are goodly things, you voices ^ 

Men, You have made 

&ood work, you and your cry ! — Shall us to the 
CapibDl ? 

Com 0, ay , what else ? \Tlxeunt Com and Men 
Bic. Go, masters, get you home, be not dismay’d, 
These are a side, that would bo glad to have 
This true, which they so seem to fear Go home, 
And show no sign of fear. 

Ist Cit The gods be good to us ^ Come, masters, 
let ’s home I ever said, we were i’ the wrong, 
w hen we banish’d him 

2nd Cit So did we all. But come, let’s homo 

[lExeunt Cit 

Urn I do not like this news 
Stc Nor I. 

Bru Let’s to the Capitol — ’AV'ould, half my 
wealth 

Would buy this for a lie * 

Sic F^^y> let U3 go \Bxeunt 

SCENE A^ll — A Camp y at a small distance ftom 
Eome 

JEnter Aufidixjs, and his Lieutenant. 

Anf Do they still fly to the Eoman ? 

Lteu I do not know what witchcraft ’s in him , 
but 

Your soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat, 
Tlieir talk at table, and their thanks at end , 

And }ou are darken’d m this action, sir. 

Even by your own 

A Ilf I cannot help it now , 

Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of onr design He bears himself more proudlier 
Even to my person, than I thought he w^ould, 
Wlion first T did embrace him • Yet his nature 
III that ’s no changeling , and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended 

Jjteu Yet I wish, sir, 

(1 mean, for your particular,) you had not 


Join’d in commission with him : but either 
Had borne the action of yourself, or else 
To him bad left it solely 

Auf I understand thee well , and be thou sure, 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge against him Although it seems. 
And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly. 
And shows good husbandry for the VoUian state , 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw lus sword yet he hath left undone 
That, which shall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
AVhene’er we come to our account. 

Zteu Sir, I beseech you, think you ho ’ll carry 
Homo ? 

Auf All places yield to him ero he sits down; 
And the nobihty of Home are his 
Tlio senators, and patricians, love him too . 

The tribuucs are no soldiers , and their people 
Will be as rash m the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence I tlimk, he ’ll be to Home, 
As IS the osprey to the fish,'^^ who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature First ho was 
A noble scivant to them , but ho could not 
Carry his honours even whether ’twas pnde, 
i Which out of daily foitune ever taints 
The happy man, whether defect of judgment, 

To fail 111 the disposing of those chances 
AVhich ho was lord of, or whetlier nature, 

Not to be other tliaa one thing, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, but c‘'miiiandmg 
peace 

Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controU’d the war , but, one of these, 

(As he hath spiccs of them all, not all, 

For I dare so far free him,) made him fear’d, 

So hated, and so banish’d But he has a merit, 

T*o choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 
Lie m the interpretation of the time : 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what it hath done 
I One fire drives out one fire , one nail, one nail , 
Hights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths do 
fail 

Como, let ’s away. When, Cams, Romo Is thine, 
Thou art poor’st of all ; then shortly art thou mine. 

[Bxeunf* 
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SCENE I — Eome. A j)ubhc Place. 


Enter Mknknius, Comtnivs, Sicinius, Brutus, 
and Others 

Mt n No, I ’ll not go ; you hear, what he hath 
said, 

Which was sometime his general , who lov’d him 
la a most dear particular lie call’d me, father 
But what o’ that ? Go, you that banish’d him, 

A mile before his tent fall down, and kneel 
The way into his mercy • Nay, if he coy’d^ 

To hear Cominius speak, I ’ll keep at home 
Com Ho would not seem to know me 
Men Do you lieai ? ; 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name 
I uig’d our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bl^d together. Conohinus 
He not answer to forbad ,ill names , 

He was a kind of nothing, titleloss. 

Till ho had forg’d himself a name i’ the fire 
Of buruing Eomo. 

Men. Why, so ; you have made good work : 
A pair of tnbunes tliat have rack’d for Homo, 

To make coals cheap A noble memory ^ 

Com. 1 minded him, how royal *twas to pardon 
When it was less expected ; He replied, 

] t was a bare petition of a state 
To one whom they had punish’d 

Men. Very ^ ell 

Could ho say less ? 

Com. I offer’d to awaken his regard 
I’or his private friends His answer to mo was, 
lie could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome, musty chaff: He said, twas folly, 

For one poor gram or two, to leave unbunit. 

And still to nose the offence. 

Men. For one poor gram 

Or two P I am one of those ; his mother, w ife, 

His child, and this brave fellow too, we are the 
grains : 

You are the musty chaff ; and you are smelt 
Above the moon : We must be burnt for you 
8%c. Nay, pray, be patient; K you refuse your 
aid 

In this so never-heeded help, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your countiy’s pleader, your good tongue. 
More than the mstant army we can make, 

Might stop our countryman. 
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Men. No ; 1 ’ll not raoddlo' 

Sic I pray you, go ta him. 

Men What should 1 do ? 

Pru Only make trial what your love can do 
For Eome, towards Marcius. 

Men Well, and say that Marcius 

Eeturn me, as Cominius is return’d. 

Unheard , what then ? — 

But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With his unkmdness ? Say ’t be so ? 

Sie Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Eome, after the mea- 
sure 

As you intended well. 

Men I *11 undertake it . 

1 think, he ’ll hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
Ho was not takun well , he had not din’d 
Tlio veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive , but when wo have stuff’d 
These pipes and those conveyances of our blood 
With wme and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Thau m our priest-like fasts , therefore I ’ll watcli 
him 

Till ho he dieted to my request, 

And then 1 ’ll set upon him 

I JJru. You know tlie very road into his kindness, 
And cannot lose your way. 

Men. Good faith, I ’ll prove him, 

Speed how it will I shall ere long have know- 
ledge 


Of my success. [Exit 

Com lie ’ll never hear him. 

Sic, Not ? 

Com I tell you, he does sit m gold, his eye 
Ecd as ’twould bum Eome ; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel’d before him ; 
’Twas very faintly he said, “ Else ,” dismiss’d me 
TIius, with his speechless hand. What he would 
do. 

He sent m writing after me , what he would not, 
Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions 
So, that all hope is vain, 

Unless his noble mother, and his wife ; 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country. Therefore, let ’a hence, 
i And with our fair entreaties haste them on. 
f . [Exeunt. 
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SCENE n, — An advanced FoH of the Volcian 
Campbefore Roma. The Guard at their Stations. 

JEnter to them^ Menenius. 

\st O. Stay . Whence are you ? 

2nd O, Stand, and go back j 

Men, You guard like men, ’tia well. But, by 
your leave, 

I am an officer of state, and come 
To speak with Conolanus. 

1st G, From w henoo ? 

3 fen From Rome 

1st O You may not pass, }ou must leturn our 
goneial 

Will no moie lu\ii from tlicnce 
2nd O You ’ll see your Rome embrac’d w ith fiio, 
before 

You’ll speak wuth Conolanus 
3Ien Good my friends. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks. 

My name hath touch’d your cars it is Mcncnius 
1st G Bo it so , go back . the virtue of your 
name 

la not here pas&able. 

Men I tell thee, fellow. 

Thy general is my lover 1 have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have 
read 

His fame unparallel’d, haply, amplified , 

For 1 have ever veiified my ft lends, 

(Of whom he’s chief,) with all the size that verity 
Would Without lapsing suffer nay, sometimes. 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 

I have tumbled past tlie thrown , and in his piaiso 
Have, almost, stamp’d the leasing Therefore, 
fellow^, 

I must ha\e leave to pass 

1st G ’Faith, air, if you had told as many lies in 
his behalf, as you have uttered words in your own, 
you should not pass hero no, though it were as 
Mrtuous to lie, as to live chastly Therefore, go 
back 

Men Pr’yihee, fellow, remember my name is 
Menenms, always factionary on the party of }our 
general 

2nd G Howsoever you have been his liar,, (as 
you say, you have,) I am one that, telling true 
under him, must say, you cannot pass Therefore, 
go back. 

Men Has he dined, can’st thou tell? for I 
would not speak w ith him till after dinnea*. 


Ist G, You are a Roman, are you P 

Men I am as thy general is. 

G. Then you should lute Rome, as ho docs 
Can you, when you have pushed oat your gates 
the very defender of them, and, in a violent popular 
Ignorance, given your enemy your shield, think to 
front his revenges with the easy groans of oid 
women, the virginal palms of your daughters, or 
with the palsied intercession of such a decayed 
dotant as you bccm to be ? Can you think to blow 
out the intended file your city is ready to flame m 
with such weak breath as this? No, you are de- 
ceived, therofoie, back to Rome, and prepare foi’ 
your execution, you a»*e condemned, our gereial 
bus sworn you out of reprieve and pardon 

31en Siirali, If th) captain knew' I were hero 
he would use me with estimation. 

2)id G Come, my captain knows }ou not. 

Men I mean, thy general 

G. My general cares not for jou Back, ] 
say, go, lest I let forth your half pint of blood , — 
back, — that’s tlie utmost of }our liaMiig — back. 

3[en Nay, but fellow, fellow, 

Enter Coriolanus and Aufibius 

Cor AV hat ’s the matter ? 

31en Now, you companion, I ’ll say an errand 
for you, you shall know now that I am m estima- 
'! tion , you sball perccue tliat a J ick guardant^’ 
cannot office me fioin my son Conolanus* guess 
I but by my entertamment with him, if thou stand’ st 
; not i’ tiie state of hanging, or of some death more 
: long in spectatorship, and crueller iii suffeiing, 
beliold now' presentl}, and swoon for what’s to 
come upon thee — The glorious gods sit m hourly 
synod about thy particular prosperity, and love 
: thee no worse than thy old father Meiionius does! 

O, my son’ my son’ tliou art piepanng fire for 
i; us, look tliee, here’s water to quencli it. I was 
I hardly moved to come to thee , but being assured, 
; none but myself could move thee, I have been 
: blown out of your gates with sighs, and conjure 
i; thee to pardou Rome, and thy petitionary couniry- 
men The good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn 
the dregs of it upon this varlet here, this, who, 
;; like a block, hath denied my access to thee 

Cor Aw av ! 

Men, How ’ away P 

Cor Wife, mother, child, I know not. My 
affairs 

Are servanted to others Tbongh I ow’e 
My revenge properly, my remission bes 
In Volcian breasts Tliat we have been familiar, 
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Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 
Thau pity note how much — Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears against your suits are stronger, than 
Your gates against my force Yet, for I lov’d thee, ; 
Take this along , 1 wnt it for thy soke, 

[^Qivea a Letter 

And would have sent it. Another word, Menenius, 

I w ill not hear thee speak — This man, Aufidius, 

Was my beloved m Home yet thou behold’ st 

Auf. You keep a constant temper. 

[^Exeunt Coe and Auf : 
1st G Now, sir, IS your name Menenius ? 

2nd G, ’Tis a spell, you see, of much power 
You know the way home again. 

lU G Do you hear how we are shent for keep- 
ing your greatness back ? 

2nd G What cause, do you think, I have to 
swoon ? 

Men, I neither care for the world, nor your 
general for such things as you, I can scarce thiiilc 
there’s any, you are so slight lie that h.ith a uill 
to die by himself, fears it not fiom another Let 
your general do his worst For you, be that } ou 
are, long; and your misery increase with }our age* 

I say to you, as I was said to. Aw <iy * [^Exit 
Ist G A noble fellow, I w arrant him 
2nd G The worthy fellow is our general lie is 
tlie rock, the oak not to be w ind-sliaken [Exeunt 

SCENE Ul—The Tent 0 / CouoUuus 

Enter CoiiioLiLNUS, Aunnius, and Olhcts 

Cor We will before the w'alls of Home to-iiior- 
row 

Set down our host — My partner in this action. 

You must report to the Volciari loids, liuvs plainly 
I have borne this business. 

Auf, Only tlieii ends 

You have respected , stopp’d your cars against 
The general suit of Home ; never admitted 
A private whimper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of } on 

Cor, This last old man, 

W^hom with a crack’d heart I haio sent to Home, 
Loved me abo\o the measure of a father , 

Nay, godded me, indeed Their latest refuge 
Was to send him for whose old love, I have 
(Though I show’d sourly to him,) once more oifer’d 
The first conditions, which they did refuse, 

And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 

That thought he could do more , a very little 
I ha\e yielded too : Fresh embassies, and suits, 
Nor from the state, nor private fiiends, hereafter 
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Will I lend ear to. — Ha ! wLat shout is this ? 

[Shouts within. 

Shall I be tempted to infringe ray vow 
In the same time ’tis made ? I will not — 

Enter, in mourning Kahits, Viegilia., Volume ta, 
leading young Maboius, Yaleuia, and At- 
tendants. 

My wile comes foremost , then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d, and in her hand 
The grand-child to her blood But, out, afiectiou * 
All bond and privilege of nature, break ! ^ 

Let it be virtuous, to be obstinate — 

What IS that curt’sy w'orth ? or those doves’ eyes, 
Which can malce gods forsworn P — I melt, and am 
not 

Of stronger eaith than others — IVly mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a moleliill should 

lu suppliCtition nod and my young bov 

Hath an aspect of intcTCLssiou, winch 

Great nature cries, “ Deny not ” — Let the Voices 

Plough Home, and h.urow Ital), I ’ll newer 

Be such a goslin to obey instinei', but stand, 

As if a man were authoi ut biinsclf. 

And knew^ no other km 

Tir ]\Iy lord and husband I 

Cor The>e c}es arc not the same 1 wore m 
Home 

Vir The sorrow, that delivers us thus chang’d, 
M.ikes )ou thmk so 

Coi Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a lull disgrace Best of my flesh, 

Foigive my tyranny, but do not say, 

Foi that, “ Forgive our Homaus ” — O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 

Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
1 earned from thee, dear , and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er smoe — You gods * 1 prate, 
And the most noble mother of the w^orld 
Leave unsaluted Sink, my knee, i’ the earth ; 

[Kneeh 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of comuion sons 

Vol, 0, stand up bless’d ! 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 

I kneel before thee , and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all the while 
Between the child and parent. [Kneeh, 

Cor. What is this P 

Your knees to me P to your corrected sou P 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
i Fillip the stars; then let the mutinous winds 
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Strike the proud cedars Against the fiery sun ; 
Murd’nng impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

^ol Thou art my warrior , | 

I holp to frame thee Do you know this lady ? 

Cor, The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Borne , chaste as the icicle, 

That *s curded by the frost from purest snow. 

And hangs on Dian’s temple Dear Valeria ! 

Vol This is a poor epitome of yours, 

Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor The god of soldiers, 

With the consent of supreme Jove, iiitorin 
Thy thoughts with nobleness, that thou ma^’st 
jirovo 

To shame unv ulncrahle, and stick i’ the wais i 

Like a great s(M-m«uk, standing every flaw. 

And sav mg thos>e that eye thee ^ 

Vol Your knee, sirrah 

Cor That ’s 1113^ brave hoy 

Vol Even he, your wife, this lad}, and mj^self, 

Are suitors to you. 

Cor, I beseech you, peace 

Or, if you’d ask, remember tins bcdoio , 

The things, I have foresworn to grant, may ue\tr 

Be held by you denials Do not bid mo 

Dismiss my soldieis, or capitulate 

Again with Koine’s mechanics — Tell me not 

Wherein I seem unuatuial Desire not 

To ally my rages and revenges, with 

Your colder reasons 

Vol 0 , no moic, no more ’ 

You have said, you will not grant us any thing , 
b\)r we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny alieady Yet wo will ask , 

That, if you fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your baldness therefore hcai us 
Cor Aufidius, and you Voices, mink , for we ’ll 
Heal nought from Borne in private — Your request ? 
Vol, Should we be silent and not speak, oui 
raiment, 

And state of bodies w^ould bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile Think with thjscll, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither since that thy sight, w^ich 
should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, heaits dance with 
comforts, 

Constrains them w^eep, and shake with fear and 
sorrow ; 

Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tea^ng 


His country’s bowels out And to poor we, 

Thine enmity’s most capital . thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy . For how can we, 

Alas * how can we for our country pray, 

Whereto we are bound , together with thy victory* 
Whereto we are bound ? Alack ! or we must lose 
The country, our dear nuise, or else thy person, 
Our comfort m the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should w'ln for either thou 
IVlust, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles through our streets, or else 
Tnumpliantly tread on thy country’s rum, 

And bear the palm, for having bravely shed 
Thy wifo and children’s blood. For myself, son, 

I purpose not to wait on foituiie, till 

These wais determine if I cannot persuade thee 

Bather to show a noble giace to both parts. 

Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault t)iy country, tlian to tread 
(Trust to’t, thou shalt not,) on thy mother’s womb, 
That brought thee to this woild 

Vir Ay, and on mine, 

That bi ought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to tune 

Boy He shall not tread on mo , 

I ’ll run away till I am bigger, but then I *11 fight. 

Cor Not of a womau’s tenderness to bo, 
Bequiiea nor child noi woman’s face to see. 

1 have sat too long 

Vol Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it wxme so, that our request did tend 
To save the Bomaiis, thereby to destroy 
The Voices whom you serve, you might condemn us, 
As poisonous of your honour . No, our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them while the Voices 
May say, ‘‘This mercy we have show’d,” the 
Bomans, 

“ This wo receiv’d,” and each m either side 
Give the all-liail to thee, and cry, “ Be bless’d 
For making up this peace'” Thou know’st, great son. 
The end o’ war’s uncertain, but this certain. 

That, if thou conquer Borne, the benefit 
Which thou shalt theieby reap, is such a name, 
Whose repetition wnll be dogg’d with curses. 
Whose chronicle thus writ, — “The man was noble 
But wnth his last attempt he wip’d it out , 
Destroy’d his country , and his name remains 
To the ensumg age, abhorr’d ” Speak to me, sou j 
Thou hast aftected the fine strams of honour, 

To imitate the graces of the gods ; 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o* the air, 
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Ind yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak. Why dost not speak ? : 
Think’st thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs Daughter, speak you 
He cares not for your weeping, — Speak thou, boy . 
Perhaps, thy chil^shness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. — There is no man m the 
world 

More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me : 
prate 

Like one i’ the stocks Thou hast never in thy life 
Show’d thy dear mother any courtesy , 

When she, (poor hen ’) fond of no second brood, 
Has cluck’d thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden with honour Say, my request ’s unjust. 
And spurn me back , But, if it be not so. 

Thou art not honest, and the gods will plague 
thee. 

That thou restrain* st from me the duty, which 
To a mother’s part belongs — He turns away 
Down, ladies ; let us sliame him with our knees 
To his surname Conolanus ’longs more pride, 

Than pity to our prayers Down , An end 
This is the last , — So we will home to Home, 

And die among our neighbours — Nay, behold us 
This boy, that cannot tell w hat he would have, 

But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowslup, 

Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny ’t — Come, let us go . 

This fellow had a Volcian to his mother. 

His wife 18 m Conoli, and his child 

Like him by chance — Yet give us our despatch 

I am hush’d until our city be afire. 

And then I ’ll speak a little 

Cor O mother, mother* 

\^Hold%ng VoL by the hands, silent 
What have you done ? Behold, the heavens do 
ope, 

The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother * O ’ 
fou have won a happy victory to Home 
But, for your son, — believe it, O, believe it, 

Most dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 

If not most mortal to him. But, let it come — 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 

I *11 fiume convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, say, would you have heard 
A mother less ? or granted less, Aufidius ? 

Auf. I was mov’d withal 
Cor I dare be sworn, you were 

And, bir, it is no little thmg, to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you *11 make, advise me . For my part, 
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I *11 not to Eome, I ’ll back with you ; and pray you, 
Stand to me m this cause. — 0 mother ! wife ! 

Auf. I am glad, thou has set thy mercy and thy 
honour 

At difference in thee : out of that I ’ll work 
Myself a former fortune. [Aside, 

[The Ladies make signs Cor 
Cor Ay, by and by ; 

[To VOL , ViB , ^c. 

But we will drmk together and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we, 

On like conditions, will have counter-seal’ d. 

Come, enter with us Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace. [TJaeunt 

SCENE IV.— Home A public Place. 

Enter Menenius and Sicinitjs 

Men. See you yond’ coign o’ the Capitol , yond’ 
corner-stone ? 

Sic Why, what of that ? 

Men If it be possible for you to displace it with 
your little fingci, there is some hope the ladies of 
Home, espet lally his mother, may prevail with him, 

[ But I say, theie is no hope m’t, our throats are 
sentenced, and stay upon execution 

Sic. Is ’t possible, that so short a time can alter 
the condition of a man ^ 

Men There is difierency between a gnib, and 
a butterfly , yet your butterfly w as a grub This | 
Marcius is grown from man to dragon . he has 
; wings, he’s more than a cieepiug thing 
Sic He loved his mother dearly 
Men So did he me and bo no more remembers 
his mother now, than an eight year old horse The 
; tartness of his face sours ripe grapes. When he 
walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground 
; shrinks before his treading He is able to pierce 
a corslet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his 
; hum 13 a battery He sits in lus state, as a thmg 
: made for Alexander What he bids be done, la 
finished with his bidding He wants nothing of a 
god but eternity, and a heaven to throne in 
Sic Yes, mercy, if you report him truly 
Men. I paint him m the character Mark what 
: mercy hia mother shall bring from him. There is 
no more mercy in him, than there is milk in a male 
tiger , that shall our poor city find . and all this is 
: ’long of you. 

Sio The gods be good unto us * 

Men. No, m such a case the gods will not be 
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good unto us. When we banished him, we re- 
spected not them : and, he returning to break our ; 
lecks, they respect not us 

• 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Sir, if you’d save your life, fly to your I 
house; 

fhe plebeians have got your fellow-tnbune, 

And hale him up and down , all swearing, if 
The Homan ladies bring not comfort home, 

Tliey Tl give him death by inches 

Enter another Messenger 

Sic WTiat’s the news? 

Mess Good news, good news , — The ladies have : 
prevail’d. 

The Voices are dislodg’d, and Marcius gone 
A merner day did ne^er yet greet Home, 

N^o, not the expulsion of the Tarquins 
Sic Pnend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? is it most certain ? 

Mess As certain, as 1 know the sun is fire 
Where have you lurk’d, that you make doubt of it ? 
N'e’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide. 

As the rccomforted through the gates Why, haik 
you, 

[Trmipets and llanthoijs sounded^ and Drums 
heaten^ all together Shouting also within 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 

Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Homans, 
Make the sun dance Hark you ’ [^Shouiing again 
Men This is good nows 

I will go meet the ladies This Voluraiiia 
Is V orth of consuls, senators, patricians, 

A city full , of tribunes, such as you, 

A sea and land full . You have pray’d well to-day , 
This morning, for ten thousand of your throats 
T ’d not have given a doit Hark, how they joy ! 

[^Shouting and Music* 
Sic* Pirst, the gods bless you for their tiduigs . 
next. 

Accept my thankfulness. 

Mess* Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. 

Sic* They are near the city ? 

Mess* Almost at point to enter 
Sic We will meet them, 

And help the joy. lOotng 

Enter the Ladies, accompanied by Senators, Patri- 
cians, and People. They pass over the Stage* 

1st Sen* Behold our patroness, the hfe of Horae . 
Call all your tnbes together, praise the gods, 


And make triumphant fires; strew flowers before 
them ; 

TJnshout tlie noise that banish’d Marcius, I? 

Hepeal him with the welcome of hia mother ; 

Cry, — Welcome, ladies, welcome! — 

Welcome, ladies I 
Welcome 1 Flourish with Drums and Trumpets* 

[Exeunt 

SCENE V. — Antium. A. public Place 

Enter Tullus Aufidiits, with Attendants. 

Auf Go tell the lords of the city, I am here . 
Delive»‘ them this paper : having read it, 

Bui them repair to the market-place , where I, 

Even m theirs and m the commons’ ears, 

W ill vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse, 

The city ports by this hath enter’d, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words Despatch 

[Exeunt Attend. 

Enter Three or Four Conspirators i^Aurinins’ 
Faction. 

Most welcome ! 

Con* How 18 it with our general P 
Auf Even so, 

As with a man by lus own ahns empoison’d, 

And with Ins chanty slam 
2nd Con Most noble sir, 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wish’d us parties, we *11 deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf Sir, I cannot tell ; 

We must proceed, as we do find the people. 

3/ d Con The people will remain uncertain, whilst 
’Twixt you there’s difference , but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all 

Auf I know it , 

And my pretext to stnke at him admits 
A good construction. I rais’d him, and I pawn’d 
Mine honour for his truth ; Who being so heigh- 
ten’d, 

He water’d his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends : and, to this end. 

He bow’d his nature, never knowfl before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

3rJ Con Sir, his stoutness, 

: When he did stand for consul, which he lost 

; By lack of stooping, | 

Auf That I would have spoke of: 

I Being banish’d for ’t, he came unto my hearth ; 

: Presented to my knife Ins throat : 1 took him ; 
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Hade him joint-servant with me ; gave him way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 

^fy best and freshest men •, serv’d his designmcnts 
In mine own person ^ holp to reap the same, 

Winch he did end all hia ; and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong ; till, at the last, 

I seem’d his follower, not partner , and 
ITe wag’d me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary. 

Con So he did, my loid 

The nriny marrell’d at it And, m the la^t, 

When he had earned Home , and that wo look’d 

For no less spoil, than glory, 

Aiif There was it , — 

For which my sinew^s shall bo stretch’d upon him 
At a few drops of women’s rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great action ; Therefore shall he die. 

And I ’ll renew me in his fall. But, hark * 

[Drww* and T) nmpets sounds with great Shottis 
of the People 

Xst Con. Your native town you enter’d like a 
post. 

And had no weicomcs home , but he returns. 
Splitting the air with noise. 

^nd Con. And patient fools, 

Whoso children ho hath slam, their base thio.its 
tear, 

With giving him glory. 

drd Con. Therefore, at your \aiitage, 

Ere ho express himself, or move tlie people 
With what he would say, let him feel your swoid, 
Which we will second When he lies along, 

-Vfter your way his tale pronouuc d sliall bury 
His reasons with his body 

Juf S .ly no more , 

Here come the lords. 

I Pinter the Lords of the City 

Loi (is. You are most w elcome liome. 

Auf I have not deserv’d 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus’d 
What I have written to you f 
Lords. We have 

1st Lord. And grieve to hear 

What faults he made before the last, I think, 
Might have found easy fines • but there to end. 
Whore he was to begin ; and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering ua 
With our own charge making a treaty, where 
There was a yielding ; This admits no excuse. 

Auf He approaches, you shaU hear him. 
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Enter CoEionAKUS, with Drums and Culouis^, 
Crowd of Citizens with him. 

Cor. Hail, lords I I am returned your soldier ; 

No more mfected with my country’s love, 

Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
: Under your great command You are to know, 

: That prosperously I have attempted, and 
: With bloody passage, led your w^ais, even to 
I The gates of Home. Our spoils we have brought 
home. 

Do more than counterpoise, a full third part, 

The charges of the action. We have made peace, 

: With no less honour to the Antuites. 

Than shame to the Homans and we here deliNor, 
Subscrib’d by the consuls and patricians, 

Together with the seal o’ the senate, what 
; We ha\e conipoimdcd on. 

j Anf Hoad it not noble loidsi 

But tell the traitor, in the highest dcgiee 
lie hath abus’d }our powers. 

Coi Traitoi ’ — How now ? — 

Anf Ay, traitor, IMarcuis. 

Cor Marciusl 

Auf Ay, Marcius, Cams Marcius, Dost thou 
think » 

I’ll grace tlieo with tliat robbery, thy stol’n name 
Coiiolanus in Coiioh? — 

You lords and heads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betray’d yoiii business, and guen up 
For certain drops ot salt, your city Homo 
(I say, your city,) to his wife and mother 
Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk , never admitting 
Council o’tho war , but, at his nurse’s tears 
He whm’d and roar’d away your victory , 

That pages blush’d at him, and men of heart 
Look’d wondermg each at other. 

Cor Hear’st thou, Mars r 

Auf Name not the god, thou boy of tears, — 
Cor, Ha ^ 

Auf No more. 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy ’ O slave ! — 
Pardon me, lords, *tis the first time that ever 
I was forc’d to scold. Your judgments, my grave 
lords, 

Must give this cur the be . and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes impress’d on him; tha^ 
must bear 

My beatmg to his grave ,) shaU join to thrust 
The he unto him. 

Lord. Peace, both, and hear me speak. 
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Cor, Cut me to pieces, Voices , men and lads, 

St am all your edges on me — Boy * False hound ! 
If^mu ha\o writ your annals true, ’iia there, 

That like an eagle iii a do\c-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Voices m Conoli 
Alone I did it — Boy ! 

Why, noble lords. 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune. 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
’Fore your own eyes and cars ? 

Con Let him die for’t apeak, at once 

Cit \8i)ca'king i^ronn^cuoudy ] Tear him to 
pieces, do it presently He killed my son , — my 
daughter, — He killed my cousin Marcus, — He 
killed my father — 

^nd Lord Peace, ho , — no outrage , — peace 
The man is noble, and his fame folds m 
This orb o’ the earth. His last offence to us 
Shall have judicious hearing — Stand, Aulidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. O, that I bad him, 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe. 

To use my lawful s\^ ord ^ 

Auf Tnsolent villain ’ 

Con Eoll, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 

[Auf. and the Con draw^ and hill Con , who 
fallSf and Aur stands on him 
Lords, Hold, hold, hold, hold* 

Auf My noble masters, hear me speak. 

\ t Lord. 0 Tillius, — 


2nd Lord Thou hast done a deed thereat valour 
will weep, 

2rd Lord Tread not upon him. — Masters all, bo 
quiet , 

Put up your swords. 

Auf My lords, w hen you shall know (as in this 
rage. 

Provok’d by him, you cannot,) the great danger 
Which this man’s life did owe you, )ou’ll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honours 
To call me to your senate, I ’ll deli\ ei 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

Lord Bear from hence liis body. 

And mourn you for him let him be regarded 
As the most noble coisc, that ever herald 
Did follow^ to hia ui n 

2nd Loid Ills own impatience 

Takes from Aiifidms a gieat part ol blame 
Let *s make the best of it 

Avf My I age is gone. 

And I am struck with sorrow — Take him up . — 
Help, three o’ the chiefest soldiers ; I ’ll be one.— 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully. 
Trail your steel pikes. — Though m this city he 
Hath wudow’d and unchilded many a one, 

Winch to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet he shall have a noble memory. — 

Assist. \JExeunty hearing the Body of Coriolakub. 
A dead March sounded. 
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* To BcaU a little more 

To seale^ ts to disperse. The meaning of the whole 
passage is, though many of you may have heard the 
story, still I will venture to repeat it, to spread a know- 
ledge of It still wider. 

* Where the other instruments. 

Where is her| used as whereas , instruments are limbs 
yr members 

* Mutually participate. 

Pai ticipate is used for participant, or participating. 

* The one side must have hale 

Bale is an old Saxon word for misery or calamity 
Mr Mason observes, that fta/e, as well as 6ane, signified 
poison, in Shakspere’s time Mr Malone says the 
isord vas antiquated in our poet’s agei still, it is to be 
found in Spencer’s Fauy Queen ^ — 

For light she bated as the deadly bale 

9 Your virtue is 

To make him worthy^ whose offence subdues Atm, 

And curse that justice did it 

This is an obscure pa«?sage, but the meaning appears 
to be, your virtue consists m speaking well of the mcious 
man, and in cursing the justice that condemns him 

« Their ruth^ i e their pity, compassion 

’ As high as I could pick my lance. 

Pitch my lance, is the meaning , but pick is correct, 
and was anciently synonymous with pitch Thus, in 
Froissart’s Chronicle, “ and as he stouped downe to 
take up his swerde, the Freiiche squyer dyd pycke his 
swerde at hym, and by hap stroke hjm through bothe 
the thyes ” 

• To break the heart of generosity. 

To give the final blow to the nobles. Marcius uses 
generosity to signify high birth. 

» Marcius, His true, that you have lately told us , 

The Voices are in arms. 

IMarcius had himself only been just told that the 
Voices were in arms, and could not therefore have told 
the senate. The meaning is —you were right in your 
opinion as to what they would do, for they are now 
ready for the war which you anticipated. 

“ Being moved, he mil not spare to gird the gods. 

To gird, is to taunt, or sneer at. Mr Malone says 
that an anonymous correspondent informs him, that in 
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some parts of England, it means to push vehementlu. 
To gird, likewise signified to pluck or twinge ; hence,- 
probably, it was metaphorically used in the sense of, to 
taunt or annoy by sarcasm. 

Of his demerits rob Cominius. 

Merits and demerits had anciently the same meaning. 
Thus, in Othello — 

- And my dements 

May speak unbonnetted 

Again, in Hall’s Chronicle, Henry VI, fol 69 — 
“ This noble prince, for his demerits called the good 
Duke of Gloucester.” 

To take in many towns 

To take in, signified to overcome, to take possession of 
A crack madam. 

A ctack, literally means a boy, it is heie used in 
answei to the assertion of Valeria, that he is a noble 
child, to imply that he will do — he will pass muster. 

u Thou wast a soldier 

Even to CatoH wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes. 

Plutarch, in The Life of Coriolanus, has this passage 
** For he was e\en such another as Cato would have 
a soldier and a captain to be, not only terrible and 
fierce to lay about him, but to make the enemy afraid 
with the sound of his voice and the gnmness of his 
countenance ” This passage led Shakspere into a great 
chronological error — that of making Cato anterior to 
Coriolanus. 

Lefs fetch him off, or make remain alike 

To make remain is an ancient and obsolete mode of 
speaking, which merely means — to remain Time has 
pruned our language of many redundancies of expres- 
sion. 

'• See here these movers, that do prize their hours. 

Pope reads — prize their honours an ingenious alte- 
ration , but the text is doubtless correct Hours is used 
as time. 

The ports, i.e , the gates. 

“ Those centuries. 

Centuries were companies of soldiers, consisting each 
of a hundred men. Hence the military title of Centu- 
rion, a commander of one of these regiments. 
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instance — ** All goes topsie turvy , all ham ; all is 
tncks and devices ; all riddles and unknown mysteries.’* 

40 J am in thiSf | 

Ynur wife, your son, these senators, the nobles. 

That is, in thus persuading you I act as your wife, 
your son, as these senators and nobles, who all jom with 
me in a desire for your welfare, and whose interests jou 
sacrifice by a refusal. 

Which quired with my drum. 

That is, played in concert with it My spints sympa- 
thised with warlike sounds 

** Abated captives, i e. dejected, subdued captnes. 

** CauteloHs, iie wily, cunning, cautious 

« Here I clip 

The anvil of my swo? d 

To clip 18 to embrace. Aufidius calls Conolanus the 
anvil of his sword, because he had struck as heavy 
blows at him, as a smith strikes on his aiiMl 

" Sanctifies himself with his hand 

That is, considers the touch of his hand as holy, and 
clasps it with the same reverence as a lover would the 
hand of his mistress 

^ 7/e 7/ go, he says, and sowle the jyoi ter of Rome gates 
hy the ears 

Tliat 18 , drag him down by the ears into the diit 
Skinner says the w'ord is derived from sow , i e to take 
hold of a person by the ears as a dog seizes one of those 
animals So Hey wood, in a comedy called Lovers Mis- 
tress, 1(336 — 

Venus will sowle me by the cars for this. 

To sowle is still in use for pulling, lugging, and dragging, 
in the west of England. 

** Whatever,** says Mr. Tyrwhitt, ** the etymology of 
sowle may be, it appears to have been a familiar woid in 
the last century Lord Strafford’s correspondent, Mr 
Garrard, uses it as Shakspere does Straffot ds Letters, 
vol ii , p. 149 — * A lieutenant soled him well hy the ears, 
and drew him by the hair about the room,* ’* 


fish. In Michael Drayton’s Polyolhon, song twenty 
five, 18 the following account of the ospre), w'hich shows 
the appropnateness of Shakspere’s simile — 

The osprey, oft here seen, though seldom here »t breeds, 
Which over them the fish no sooner doth espy, 

But, betwixt him and them by an antipathy, 

Turning their bellies up, as though then death they saw, 
They at hifa pleasure ht, to stuff his gluttonous maw. 

^ Nay tf he coy^d 

Unwillingly condescended, acted with reserve and 
coldness. 

Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions 
’ This IS obscure, and apparently corrupt, we might 
, read, to ) icld no new conditions. 

fio ^Yid in his praise 

; Have, almost, stamp'd the leasing 

In Ins praise I have told falsehoods so plausibly, that 
< the) have passed as current, as if they had the stamp of 
\ truth 

A jfii h guai dant 

An insolent officer, it is equivalent to a teim still m 
use, namely, a Jack in ofiice 

He that hath a will to die by himself 
He that is tired of life, and desires to die by his own 
hands 

“ Bui we will di ink togcthei . 

This would represent the wife and mother of Conola- 
nils as rather jovial than delicate; drinking together 
was certainly used as a sign of amity, but I am inclined 
to adopt Dr Farmei’s emendation, and read — think 
together. 

M Answeung us 

With our own chaige 

llewarding us with our own expenses, throwing away 
the victory, and making the mere cost of war its iccoiii- 
pense 

“ Judicious hearing 

Judicious 18 here either a corruption of judicial , i e. 
such a hearing as is allowed to criminals in courts of 
judicature; or the word was anciently used in xhe same 
sense, as impeium^ is used by our author for iinpenaf. 

H. T. 



^ As IS the osprey to the fish 
An osprey is a kind of eagle, or a large and rare 
species of hawk , it hovers over streams, and feeds on 



Snlitts tear. 


^ 

THU whole life of a hero is too comprehensive a subject, and usually emoracea far too many incidenta, 
to be effectively treated withm tlio limits of a single tragedy. Many a dark and fearful act haa 
required but an hour for its perpetration, and with the greatly active mmd every year is equivalent 
to an ordinary life. We are made stiongly sensible of this, in perusing the present tragedy; its 
subject 18, not the life and deeds of Ca'sar, but his death, and the punishment of his assassins • not 
Caesar, but Brutus is the hero of the diama But vigorously as Shakspere has delineated the character 
of the great wairior and historian, the brilliant and noble military despot, during the brief time tliat 
he appears upon the scene, still, we are disappointed that he disappears so soon, and would willingly 
that the play had commenced with an earlier pciiod of his life, and that he had remained the hero 
to its conclusion The subsequent ad\entures of Biutus and Cassius would have afforded the great 
poet ample materials for another tiagcdy, the fii^t terminating with the death of Caosar, and the 
second with the defeat and suicide of his chief assassins 

Julius Ca 3 sar was a character woithy of the closest analytical investigation by the master-mind 
of Shakspere, his attainment of power, and his gioat inlluonce with the Roman people, was entirely 
attributable to his lofty talents and indomitable cour.i^^e , his patience under toil, his industry in tho 
pursuit of success, his wise deliberation, and tho unshaken steadiness with which ho carried out hi« 
wonderful resolutions, were the terror of his adversaries, and tho astonishment of tho world. 

Slender and feeble in person, and subject to violent headaches and epileptic fits, he never 
suffered these natural imperfections to interfere with his plans, or allure him into effeminacy; on one 
occasion, being out upon an excursion with some friends, they were overtaken by a violent storm, 
and sought for shelter m a mean hut, consisting of a single room, and that only large enough for 
one man to sleep in Tins was, of course, offered to Caesar, but he declined it, and saying, “Honours I 
for the great, and necessaries for tho infirm,” gave it up to his fiiend Oppius , and himself, and the rest | 
of the company, slept under a shed at the door. 

His lofty ambition w^as shown in many acts of early life when passing the Alps, he and his friends 
came to a little towrn, when one of them said, jestuigly, “ Can there hero be any disputes for offices, any 
contentions for precedency, or such envy and ambition as wo see among the great ?” To this, CsDsar 
replied proudly — “ I assure you, I had rather be the first man here, than the second man in Eonie 
When in Spam, he bestowed his leisure time m reading the history of Alexander, and once, after sitting 
over it for a long time in a pensive attitude, he burst into tears IIis friends inquired the reason of his 
distress; “ Do you think,” he replied, “ I have not bufficicnt cause for concern, when Alexander at my 
age reigned over so many conquered countries, and I have not one glorious achievement to boast ” 

Plutarch apologises for Caesai’s attempt at soveieignty, and says that bis tyranny was merely 
nommal, for no tyrannical act could be laid to his cliarge, and he adds — “ Nay, such was the condition 
of Rome, that it evidently required a master , and Caosar w as no more than a tender and skilful physi- 
cian appointed by Providence to heal the distemper of the state Perhaps the daikest spot upon bis 
character was his treatment of his son-m-law, Pompey the Great, upon whose destruction he had 
resolved, for the consolidation of hia own power , and whose treacherous murder by the Egyptians forna d 
a dark and fearful close to a brilliant career, spent chiefly m promoting the true interests of mankind. 
Almost the last words spoken by Pompey w ore these lines from Sophocles : — 

Seek'st thou a tyrnnt'i door ? then farewell freedom I 
Though free as air before 
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Shakspore has very artistically alluded to the greatness and the fall of Pompey m the first scone of 
Ii'b tragedy, but he m no way points out Caesar as the cause of Pompey ’s rum and cruel death. 

Brutus IS delineated Hith great subtlety ; his lofty integrity and wonderful self-denial, the purity of 
his life, his gentleness to his dependents, (so touchingly shown m his fatherly consideration for the boy 
Lucius,) and his noble patriotism, all are exquisitely pictured by the poet. His humanity also appears 
prominently even at the moment that he is consenting to the death of Caesar, and he deplores th.it 
they cannot destroy him painlessly — come at his spirit without shedding his blood. Brutus is chiefly 
blamed for his ingratitude to Caesar, against whom he had fought m conjunction with Pompey , and 
Caesar had not only pardoned him, and sought his friendship, but also forgave all for whom he mterceded 
Brutus says — 

I know no personal cause to spurn at hira, 

But for the general He would be crowned , 

and tlie unbending republican sacrifices bis friend to his coimtry , and slicds the blood of Caesar, not for 
M licit he had done, but, for what he feared he would ultimately do Tins is an act of injustice, for which 
Brutus 18 punished by the failure of his cause, and his own premature and violent death 

** Brutus,** says Mr. Drake, “ the favourite of tho poet, is brought forward, not only adorned 
ijiith all the virtues attributed to him by Plutarch, but, m order to excite a deeper interest iii his 
favour, and to prove that not jealousy, ambition, or revenge , but unalloyed patriotism, was tho sole 
director of his conduct — our author has drawn him as possessing tlio utmost sweetness and genthmess 
of disposition, sympathising with all that suffer, and unwilling to inflict pain, but from motnes of j 
the strongest moral necessity He has most feelingly and beautifully painted him m tho relations j 
of a master, a friend, and a husband, his kindness to Ins domestics, Ins attachment to his friends, 
and his love to Portia, demonstrating that nothing but a high sense of public duty could have induced 
him to lift his hand against Caesar It is this struggle between the humanity of his temjier, and hw 
ardent and hereditary love of liberty, now threatened with extinction, by tho desp<itism of Ca?sar, 
that givoB to Brutus that grandeur of character, and that predominancy over his asscKiates in purity 
of intention, which secured to him tho admiration of his contemporaries, and to which posterity 
has done ample justice, through the medium of Shakspere, who has placed the virtues of Brutus, 
and the contest m his bosom between private regard and patriotic duty, in the noblest light, 
wringing, even from the lips of his bitterest enemy, the fullest eulogium on the rectitude of his prin- 
ciples and the goodness of his heart ** 

Cassius 18 a man of more worldly wisdom than Brutus his great tact and knowledge of lunnaii 
nature is displayed m his remark to Antony, to reconcile him to the murder of Csesar — 

Your voice shall be as strong as any man^s 
In the disposing of new dignities 

Many touches of this worldlmeas appear in him ho is eminently fitted for a conspirator; hut is still 
noble. We feel that Mark Antony, m Ins hour of triumph, slanders the memory of Cassius, in attri- 
buting his conspinng against Ctesar merely to envy Tho scone in tho streets of Rome, where Cassius 
walks through the storm at night, amid the prodigies that foretell tho death of the ambitious dictator, 
and bares his ** bosom to the thunder-stone,’* is the subhrao of tragedy it raises our expectations to 
the highest pitch, and is a fittmg prelude to tlio approaching catastrophe , when Cieaar, surrounded hy 
fierce looks and glittenng swords, and gashed with threc-and-tw enty hideous wounds, falls dead on the 
base of his rival’s statue, which u bespattered with his blood, and is supposed to look down, wuth grim 
satisfaction, on the death of his destioyer. The following scene, where Brutus, m his orchard, meditates 
tho death of Cjcsar, Is finer still . liis struggle between tenderness and duty — his love for his friend, 
mA his love for his country — his high bearmg to his fellow-conspirators, where he deprecates the 
necessity of an oath to bind just men “ that have spoke the word, and wnll not palter” — and his generous 
yielding of the secret to his heroic and noble wife — are all pregnant with the vmd fire of genius aU 
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point to Shakspero as tho mastor-burd, who, with ex<|uiBito and unerring colouring, has filled up the ! 
spirited sketches of Plutarch. 

^ The speech of Brutus, in justification of his conduct, is a cold and feeble oration, but perhaps | 
consistent with the stoical calmness of hia temper . the fiery and eager Cassius would have made an 
infinitely better one. Antonyms oration is a master-piece of eloquence — appealing, convincing, and then 
urging his listeners to vengeance. Shakspero treats the Eoman people with too much levity. He 
certainly makes them very amusmg, and brmgs them in, in admirable contrast to the serious characters 
and events of his tragedy. But they did not deserve this sarcasm any people would have been aflected 
by the brilliant and touching speech of Antony; and the Romans were, in reality, disposed to side vith 
him, rather than with the conspirators They only wanted reminding of the benefits Csssar had con- 
ferred upon them, to break out into lamentation for his fall Plutarch tells us — “ The people lamented 
his death, and were implacably enraged against his assassins ** But Shakspere forcibly points out the 
fatal consequences of popular excitement and fury, by representing the people, m the wildness of tlieir 
iingoverned passion, tearing to pieces the unfortunate poet, Ciiina, because he had the misfortune to 
possess the same name as one of the conspirators 

The partmg of Brutus and Cassius on the eve of the battle at Philippi is beautifully touching , a 
cloud of sadness hangs over them , an ominous feeling that this is their “ everlasting farewell,** appears 
to strike them both, and despondency struggles with natural courage and determination Cassius meets 
with a reverse of fortune, and then doubt of his partner*s success — doubt, that “ hateful error, melan- 
choly’s child,** overcomes his failing heart, and urges him to the Roman hero’s last refuge — suicide. 
The death of Brutus is melancholy m the extreme , the painful loss of his beloved Portia first shakes las 
heart, then follows the death of his fnend Cassius, the defeat of his army, and with it the destruction of 
the republican cause He recognises the hand of fate in it, and believing the gods to bo adverse to his 
enterprise, exclaims . — 

G J uliua Capsar, thou art miglity yrt ^ 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails 

The cold and selfish character of Octavius is strongly traced ; his first act of power is one of 
crueltj, that of the prosciiption of the senators, the rest of his conduct is marked by littleness and 
cunning In the caily part of the tragedy, Shakspere introduces one of that class of characters that are 
almost peculiar to his pen, Casca, 'whose humorous bluntness lends vanety and contrast to the openmg 
scenes , “ his rudeness** is truly, “ a sauce to his good wit ** It would have been interesting to the 
readers of the Roman classics, if Shakspero had introduced the orator Cicero more prominently; at 
present he is lost m the crowd of illustrious men who fill the scene and support the action, and when 
brought forw ard, is treated rather contemptuously than otherwise , but the groat mass of materials the 
poet had in hand would not permit any further elaboration. Indeed, those who will trouble themselves 
to trace the history of the period will be astonished at the consumate art which Shakspere has used 
m the arrangement of events, and in the manner m which he has thrown the less important ones into 
perspective. 

This tragedy, which Shakspere founded on events related by Plutarch, is attnbuted to the yeai 
1607; m the same year, a tragedy upon the fiite of Ca)sar was published by William Alexander, afber- 
w ard^ Earl Sterline, but was not adapted for representation , and G-osson, in bis School of Ahu$e, 1579, 
mentions a play by an anonymous author, entitled The HiBiory of Cttcar and Pom^ey, li does not 
appear that Shakspere was indebted to eitlier of these tragedies for any hint for his own, although m 
Earl Sterlino’s drama, some passages are found bearing a feeble resemblance to others m Shakspere ; 
bub these, probably, have proceeded only from the two authors writing upon the same subject, and both 
borrowing their materials from the same source. 
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PERSONS RBPJtESENTRD. 


J i;lius C^sAfi I 

iy,pear 9 . Act 1 sc 2 Act II 8C 2 Act III sc 1 | 

OcTAYiua C*ESAii, a Triumvir after the death of \ 
Julius CjBsar. ! 

Appears f Act IV. sc. 1 Act V. sc 1 , sc 5 | 

M vncvs Antoxius, a Triummr after the death of 
Julius CiBsar 

Appears, Act I sc 2 Act II sc 2 Act III. sc 1 , sc 2 
Act IV so 1 Act V sc 1 , sc 4 , sc 5 

M JImu I us Limpid US, a Triumvir after the death | 
of Julius CsBsar 

Appears, Act III sc 1. Act IV sc 1 

Cicero, a Senator 
Appears, Act I. sc 2 , sc 3 

Publius, a Senator 

! Appears, Act II sc 2 Act III sc 1. 

I PoPiLius Lena, a Senator, 

Appears, kctWl sc 1. 

Marcus Brutus, a Conspirator against J uliua 
CfiBsar 

Appears, Act 1 sc. 2. Act 11 sc 1 ; sc 2 Act III sc 1 ; 
so. 2. Act IV. sc 2 ; sc. 3 Act V. sc 1 , sc 2 , sc 3 , 
ic. 4 ; so. 5. 

jCassius, a Conspirator against Julius Ccesar 

Appears, Act 1. so. 2 ; sc. 3. Act II sc 1 Act III sc. 1 ; 
sc.^ 2. Act IV. sc. 2 j sc 3. Act V sc 1 ; sc. 3 

Casoa, also a Conspirator 

Appears^ Act I. sc, 2 ; sc, 3. Act II sc 1 j sc 2 Act III. 
sc. 1. 

Trebonius, also a Conspirator 
Appears, Act II. sc* I ; sc. 2. Act III sc I 

Lioarius, also a Conspirator, 

Appears, Act II sc 1 ; so. 2. 

Deoius Brutus, also a Conspirator 
Appears, Act I. sc. 2. Act II sc I ; sc 2 Act III sc 1 

Mstxllus CncBXR, also a Conspirator, 
Appears, Act II. sc 1 ; sc. 2. Act III. sc. 1. 

OiNNA, also a Conspirator, 

Appears, Act. 1. sc. 3» Act. II. sc. 1 ; sc. 2. Act III. sc. 1. 

Flatitjb, ) 

-- > Tribunes 

Marcellus, > 

Appear, Act I. M* 1. 


Autbmtdorus, a Sophist of Cnidos% 

Appears, Act II, sc 3. Act III. so, 1 

A SOOTIISAIER 

Appears, Act 1 sc 2 Act II sc 4. Act 111. su 1. 

CiNNA, a Foet. 

Appears, Act III sc 3 

A Poet 

Appears, Act IV sc 3 

Lucilius, Friend to Brutus and Cassius 

Appsars, Act IV. sc 2, sc 3 Act V sc I , sc 3 , sc. 4 
sc 5 

Titintus, Friend to Brutus and Cassius. 
Appears, Act IV sc 2 , sc 3 Act V sc 1 , sc 3. 

Messala, Fnend to Brutus and Cassius. 
Appears, Act IV sc 3 Act V sc 1 ; sc 2, sc 3, sc* 5, 

Young Cato, Friend to Brutus and Cassius. 
Appears, Act V sc 3 , sc 4 

VoLUMNius, Friend to Brutus and Cassius, 

[ Appears, Act V sc 3 , sc 5 

Vareo, I Servants to Brutus. 
Claudius, ; 

Appear, Act IV sc 3 

Clitus, Servant to Biutus 
Appears, Act V sc 5, 

Strato, Servant to Brutus. 

Appears, Act V, sc 3 ; sc 5, 

Lucius, Sei vant to Brutus. 

Appears, Act II sc 1 , sc. 4. Act IV sc 2 ; so. 

Dardanius, Servant to Brutus. 

Appears, Act V. sc 5. 

PiNDARUS, Servant to Cassius. 

Appears, Act IV sc 2. Act V sc. S 

Calphurnia, fAfb to Csesar. 

Appears, Act I, sc 2. Act II sc 2* 

Portia, Wife to Brutus 
Appears, Act I. sc. 2. Act II. sc. 1 j so. 4. 

1 Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, 

(SCENE --During a great fart of the Flay, at Romb, 
afterwards at Sardis , and near Philippi. 


Sulius Cwr. 

♦ 

ACT L 


SCE-N^E I — Eoiue A Street 

Enter Flavius, Marullus, and a Rabble of 
Citizens 

Elav. Hence , home, you idle creatures, get you 
homo , 

Is tins a holiday ? AVhat ! know you not, 

Benig mechanical, you ought not Wtilk, 

Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession? — Speak, what trade art 
thou ? 

Isf Cit Why, sir, a carpenter 

Mar Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thy best appaiel on ? — 

You, sir , wliat trade are you ? 

Ind GiL Tiuly, sir, m respect of a fine workman, 
I am but, as you would say, a cobler 

Mar But what trade art thou ? Answer mo 
directly. 

Ist Cit A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use 
with a safe conscience, which is, indeed, sir, a 
mender of bad soals. 

Mar. What trade, thou knave; thou naughty 
knave, what trade ? 

2nd Git. Nay, I beseech you, sir, bo not out with 
me . yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you 

M^r. W^hat meanest thou by that ? Mend me, 
thou saucy fellow ? 

2nd Git. Why, sir, cobble you 

Fla, Thou art a cobler, art thou ? 

2nd, Git. Truly, sir, all that I hvo by is, with 
the awl: I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, 
nor woman’s matters, but with awl I am, indeed, 
sir, a surgeon to old shites ; when they are m great 
danger, I re-cover them. As proper men as ever 
trod upon ueata-leather, have gone upon my handy- 
work. 

Flap, But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2nd Git. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to 
get myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, we 
make holiday, to see Gssar, and to rejoice lu his 
triumph. 


Mar Wheiefore rejoice r What conquest brings 
he home ? 

Wliat tributaries lollow liim to Borne, 

To grace m captne bonds his chariot wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than scnselos-^ 
things ’ 

O, you hard heaits, you cruel men of Borne, 

Knew you not Pompey ? ^lany a time and oft 
Have you chnib’d up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your aims, and there have sat 
The hvc-loiig day, with patient expectation, 

: To see great Pompey pass the streets of Borne : 
And w^hen you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

: That Tyber trembled underneath her banks, 

; To hear the replication of }our sounds, 

Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

I And do you now strew fiowers m hia way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey ’s blood ? 

Be gone , 

Bun to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
i Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
: That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Fla. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for thw 
fault, 

; Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 

; Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
: Into the channel, till the low^est stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all 

\^Fxeunt Citizens, 

; See, whe’r their basest metal be not mov’d; 

They vanish tongue-tied m their guiltiness 
: Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 
i This way will I Disrobe the images. 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies.^ 

Mar. May w e do so ? 

You know, it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Fla It 18 no matlor ; let no images 
\ Be hung with Ciesar’s trophies. 1 ’ll about, 

> And drive away the vuigar from the streets . 
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BO£KE IT, 


So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These groining feathers pluck’d from CiBsar’s wmg, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 

Who else would soar above the view of men, 
ind keep us all in servile fearfulness. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — The same* A public Flace* 

EnteTf tn Procession^ with Jfustc, C^bab ; Ak- 
Tomr, Jbr the course ; Calphtienia, Pobtia, 
Djeoitjs,* Oioeeo, Bexttus, Cassius, and Casca, 
a great Orowd following ^ among them a Sooth- 
sayer. 

Cas. Calphumia, — 

Casca* Peace, ho ! C»sar speaks. 

\Mus%o ceases 

0<ss* Calphurma, — 

Cal Here, my lord. 

Cws, Stand you directly in Antonius* way 
When he doth run his course.^ — Antonins. 

Ant* CsBsar, my lord, 

C<cs* Forget not, m your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphumia for our elders say, 

The barren, touched m this holy chase, 

Shake off their steril curse. 

Ant* I shall remember • 

When Csosar says, Do this,” it is perform’d 
Cois* Sot on , and leave no ceremony out 

\Mus%c* 

Sooth Cajsar. 

Oes* Ha! mo calls? 

Casca Bid every noise he still — Peace yet again 

[^Music ceases* 

I C<BS* WTio IS it in the press, that calls on me ? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 

Cry, Caesar . Speak ; Caesar is turn’d to hoar 
Sooth Beware the ides of March, 

Cces* What man is that ^ 

Bru* A soothsayer, bids you beware the idea of 
March. 

Cces* Set him before me, let me see his face. 

Cas Fellow, come from the throng Look upon 
Caesar. 

Cces What say’st thou to me now ? Speak once 
again. 

Sooth* Beware the ides of March. 

Cces* He is a dreamer , let us leave him , — pass 
[^Sennet* Exeunt all hut Beu. and Cas. 
Cas* W’^iU you go see the order of the course ? 
Bru* Not I. 

Cas* I pray you, do. 

Bru* I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Of that quick spint that is in Antony. 


Let me not hinder, Caaaius, your desires 
I ’ll leave you. 

Cas, Brutus, I do observe you now of late i* 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 

And show of love, as I was wont to have . 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that lo^ es you 
Bru, Cassius, 

Be not deceivM If I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance I 

Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 

Of Late, with passions of some difference, I 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Which give some soil, perhaps, to my beliaviour'^ • * 

But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d , 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one ,) 

Nor construe any further my neglect. 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cas Then, Brutus, I have much mistook you: 
passion 

By means whereof, this breast of mine hath bunoci 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your tace ? 

Bru No, Cassius for the eye sees not itself, 

But by reflection, hv some other things 
Cas ’Tis yust . 

And it IS very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors, as will turn 
j Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 

I That you might see your shadow 1 have heard, 

: Where many of the best respect m Rome, 

(Except immortal Csesar,) speaking of Brutus, 

And groaning underneath this age’s yoke. 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had lus eyes. 

Bru Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassius, 

That you would have me seek into myself 
I For that which is not in me ? 

Cas Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear 
And, since jou know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 

: Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordmary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banquetting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

I * [Flourish^ and Shoat 
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SCE'^K It. 


Bru What means this shouting? I do fear, j 
the people 

honse Caesar for their king. 
t)as Ay, do you fear it? 

Then must I think you would not have it so 

I would not, Cassius, yet I love him well — 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 

What 18 it that you would impart to mo ? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently | 

For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death 

Cas I know that virtue to be m you, EiutiiB, \ 
As well as 1 do know your outward favour \ 

Well, honour is the subject of my story — | 

j I cannot tell, what you and other men | 

Think of this life but, for my single self, < 

! I had as lief not be, as live to be < 

I In awe of such a thing as I ni} self 
I was born free as Caosar so w ere you 
We both have fed as well , and we can both 
Euduie the winter’s cold, as well as he 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 

Ciesar said to me, “ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Ijcap m wuth me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?” — Upon the word, 
Accouter’d as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow so indeed, he did 
The torrent roar’d ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty smews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy 
But ere w^e could arrive the point propos’d 
Cxsar cried, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink ” 

I, as JEneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from tho waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Csesar , And tins man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 

If CiBsar carelessly but nod on him 
lie had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did maik 
How he did shake ’tis true, this god did shake 
His coward lips did from their colour fl) , 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre I did hear him gioan 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Homans 
Mark him, and write his speeches m their books, 
Alas ’ it cned, “ Give me some drink, Titmius,” 

I As a Rick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
j A n‘an of such a feeble temper should 

I 


So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone, IShouL Flourish 

Bru Another general shout * 

I do behove, that these applauses are, 

For some new honours that are heap’d on Cresar. 
Cas Why, man, he dotli bestride the narrow 
world, 

Like a Colossus , and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishouourahle graves. 

Men at some time are masters of tlieir fates 
Tlie fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings 
Brutus, and Ciesar AVIiat should be in that Caesar? 
Wli} should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Wiitc them together, yours is as fair a name , 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as w’ell : 
Weigh them, it is as heavy , conjure them, 

Biutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar 
Now 111 the names of all tho gods at once, 

Upim what meat doth this our Caosar feed, 

That ho IS grown so great ? Age, thou art sham’d 
Home, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ’ 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam’d with more than wutli one min ? 
When could they say, till now, that talk’d of Home, 
That hci wide walks encompass’d but one man ? 
Now IS it Homo indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man 

0 ’ you aud I have heard our fathers say. 

There wms a Brutus once,® that would have brook’d 
The eternal deviH to keep his state in Home, 

As easily as a king 

Ih u That you do love me, I am notlnng jealous, 
What you would work me to, I have some aim , 
Ilow^ I have thought of this, and of these times, 

1 shall recount hereafter, for this present, 

I would not, 80 with love I might entreat yon, 

Bo any further mov’d What you have said, 

1 will consider what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear . and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and answer, such high tilings. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew^ upon this , 

Biutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himself a son of Homo 
Under these hard conditions as tins time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas 1 am glad, that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from 
Brutus. 

Be^enter C^siR, and his Tram 

Bru The games arc done, and Ciesar Is returning 

3^5 
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Cas As they pass by, pluck Gasca by the sloove; 
A«d he after his sour fashion, tell you 
What bath proceeded, worthy note, to-day, 

Bru* I will do so . — But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on C»sar’s brow, 

And all the rest look lilie a chidden tram : 
Calphumia’s cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 

As we have seen him m the Capitol, 

Being cross’d m conference by some senators. 

Cas, Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

C(gs Antonius. 

Ant Caesar. 

Cws Let me have m«n about me that are fat ; 
Sleek -headed men,® and such as sleep o* nights 
Yond* Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
lie thinks too much such men aio dangerous. 

Ant Fear him not, Cajsar, he ’s not dangerous , 
Ue 18 a noble Roman, and well given 

C<vs ’Would he were fatter. — But I fear him 
not • 

Yet if my name wore liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much , 

He IS a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men ho loves no plays. 

As thou dost, Antony , he hears no music . 

Seldom he smdes ; and smiles m such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease. 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves , 
And tlierefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, 

Thau what I fear, for always I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think’ st of him. 

[JSxeunt C^s and his Tram, Casoa stays 
hehmd, 

Casca You pull’d me by the cloak j Would you 
speak with me ? 

Bru, Ay, Casca ; tell ua what hath chanc’d to- 
day, 

That Csesar looks so sad. 

Casca Why you were with him, were you not ? 
Bru, I should not then ask Casca what hath 
chanc’d. 

Casca, Why, there was a crown offered him 
and being offered him, he put it by with the back 
of his hand, thus; and then the people fell a 
shouting. 

j&ra. What was the second noise for P 
Casca, Why, for that too. 
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Cos, They shouted thrive; What was the last 
cry for? 

Casca, Why, for that too 

Bru, Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 

Casca A y, marry, was ’t, and he put it by thrice, 

: every time gentler than other; and at every putting 
: by, mine honest neighbours shouted, 

Cas Who offered him the crown P 
Casca Why, Antony. 

; Bru, Tell ua the manner of it, gentle Casca 
Casca I can as well be Langed, as tell the man 
i ner of it • it was mere foolery. I did not mark it. 

: I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown , — ^yet ’twas 
not a crown neither, ’twas one of these coronets ; 
— and, as I told you, he put it by once^ but, for 
all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had 
; it Then he offered it to him again , then he put 
I it by again . but, to my thinking, he was very 
I loath to lay Ins fingers off* it And then he off’ei ed 
I it the third time , he put it the thud time by 
5 and still as he refused it, the labhlemenl hooU d, 

5 and clapped their chopped hands, and tluew up 
s their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such a deal of 
stinking breath because Ciesar ndused the crown, 

I that it had almost choked Coesar, for he swooned, 

I and fell down at it And for mine own part, I durst 
not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and receiving 
; the bad air 

Cas, But, soft, I pray you. Wliat ? did Caesar 
i; swoon? 

Casca He fell down in the in<u ket-placo, aud 
foamed at mouth, and was speechless 
; Bru ’Tis very like ho hath the falling-sicknobS. 

Cas No, Caesar hath it not, but you, aud I, 

; And honest Casca, wo have the falling sickness 
Casca I know" not what you mean by that, but, 

: I am sure, C<esar fell down. If the tag-iag people 
: did not clap him, and hiss him, according as ho 
pleased, and displeased them, as they use to do tlio 
; players in the theatre, I am no true man 

Bru What said he, when he came unto himself? 
Casca Marry, before he fell down, when he 
; perceiv’d the common herd was glad he refused the 
crown, he plucked me ope his doublet, and offered 
them hia throat to cut — An I had been a man of 
any occupation,® if I would nob have taken him at 
:! a word, I would I might go to hell among the 
; rogues . — aud so he fell. When he came to himself 
again, he said. If he had done or said, anything 
amiss, he desired their worships to think it was his 
infirmity. Three or four wenches, where I stood, 
cried, “Alas, good soul 1” — aud forgave him witn all 
their hearts . But there ’s no heed to be taken of 
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them ; if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, they 
would have done no less. 
jBrw. Aud after that, he came, thus sad, away P 
Cfisca Ay 

Cos. Did Cicero say anything? 

Casca Ay, he spoke Greek 
Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca Nay, an I tell you that, I’ll ne’er look 
you i’ the face again But those, that understood 
him, smiled at one another, and shook their heads 
but, for mine own part, it was Greek to me I : 
could tell you more news too Marullus and Fla- ; 
vius, for pulling scarfs off Caosar’a images, are put 
to silence Fare you well There was more foolery 
yet, if I could remember it 

Cas, Will you sup with me to-night, Caaea? 

Casca No, I am promised forth j 

Cas Will you dine with me to-morrow ? j 

Casca Ay, if I bo alive, and your mind hold, ^ 
and your dinner wortli the eating ^ 

Cas Good , 1 w ill expect you | 

Casca Do so Farc\^ell, both Ca«ca | 

^ru What a blunt fellow is this grown to bo ? i 
lie was quick mettle, when he went to sehooL 
Cas So IS he now", in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 

How ever he puts on this tardy form | 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Which gives men stomach to digest liia words 
With bettor appetite 

J3ru And so it is For this time T will leave 
you : 

To-morrow, if you please to sppak w"ith me, 

I will come home to you , or, if you w ill, 

Come home w ilh me, and I will w ait for you 
Cas I will do so . — till then, think of the world 

[UxU Bru 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos’d Therefore ’tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes . 

For who so firm, that cannot be seduc’d ? 

CsBsar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus ; 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

In several hands, m at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citiaCns, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Cassar’s ambition shall be glanced at : 

And, after this, let Caesar seat him sure; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 

[JBxii. 


SCENE III — The same A Street 

Thunder and Lightning JEnter^ from opposite sides^ 
Casca, mth h%s Sword draum^ and Cicebo. 

Ctc Good even, Casca Brought you Cffisarhome?^'* 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 
Casca Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of 
earth 

Shakes, like a thing unfirm P 0 Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks , and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threat’nmg clouds . 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did T go through a tempest dropping fire 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven ; 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic Why, saw you anything more wonderful? 
Casca A common slave (you know him well by 

Sight,) 

Held up hia left hand, which did flame, Mid bum 
Like twenty torches join’d ; and yet his hand, 

Net sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 

Besides, (I have not since put up my sword,) 
Against the Capitol I met a lion. 

Who glar’d upon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me. And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore, they saw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets, 
And, yesterday, the bird of night did sit, 

Even at noon-day, upon tlie market-place, 

Hooting, and shrieking When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

These are their reasons, — They are natural 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon 
Ctc» Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time ; 

But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themsel/es. 
Comes Caesar to the capitol to-morrow P 
Casca Ho doth , for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 

Cic, G ood night then, Casca . this disturbed slcy 
Is not to walk in. 

Casca, Farewell, Cicero. [EMt Ci€. 

i Enter Cassius. 


Cas, Who ’s there ? 
Casca, 

Oas, 


A Roman. 

Casca, by your voioa. 
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Caica Tour ear la good, Ca88iu8,what nigbt la i 
this? ^ 

Coi A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casea, Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 
Coi. Those, that have known the earth so full of 
fiiults. 

For my part, I have walk’d about the streets. 
Submitting me unto the perilous night , 

And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see. 

Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone 
And, when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open ; 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it 

Casca, But wherefore did you so much tempt 
the heavens ? 

It IS the part of men to fear and tremble. 

When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are dull, Casca , and those sparks of life 
That should be m a Roman, you do want, 

Or else you use not You look pale, and gaze. 

And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens . 

But if you would consider the true cause, 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 
Why birds, and beasts, from quality and kind , 

Why old men fools, and children calculate , 

Why all these things change, from their ordinance. 
Their natures, and pre-formed faculties. 

To monstrous quality , why, you shall find, | 

That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, i 
To make them instruments of fear, and warning. 
Unto some monstrous state Now could I, Casca, 
Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night , 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol 
A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 

In personal action ; yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions aro 

Casca, ’Tis Ca&sar that you mean , Is it not, 
Cassius ? 

Cos, Let it be who it is . for Romans now 
Have thowea and limbs hke to their ancestors. 

But, woe the while • our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spints , 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casca Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to estahhsh Csesar as a king 
And he shall wear his crown by sea, and land. 

In every place, save here in Italy 

Cos, I know where I will wear this dagger then, 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 

Therein, ye gods, you make the week most strong , 
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Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong dinks of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; ' 

But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 

I can shake off at pleasure. 

Casca So can I ; 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel liis captivity. 

Cas And why should Ciesar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man ! I know, he would not be a w olf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep • 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire. 

Begin it with weak straws What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar? But, O, griefs 
Where hast thou led me ? I, perhaps, speak this 
Before a willing bondman then I know 
My answer must be made But I am arm’d. 

And dangers are to me indifferent 

Casca You speak to Casca , and to such a man 
That 18 no flceniig tell-tale Hold my hand 
Be factious for redress of all these gnefs , 

And I will set this foot of mine as far. 

As who goes farthest 

Cas There ’s a bargain made 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 

To undergo, with me, an enterpri/e 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
; III Pompey’s porch For now, this fearful night, 

' There is no stir, or walking in the streets , 

: And the complexion of the element, , 

Is favour’d, like the work we have in hand, i 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Unter Cinna. 

Casca, Stand close awhile, for here comes one in 
haste 

Cas *Ti 8 Cinna, I do know him by his gait , 

He IS a friend — Cmna, where haste you so ? 

C^n, To find out you : Who ’s that P Metellus 
Cimber? 

Cas No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am 1 not staid for, Cinna ? 

Ctn. lamgladon’t What a fearful night is this? 
There ’s two or three of us have seen strange sight* 
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Cm* Am I not staid for, CinnaP Tell me. | 

Cm. Yes, 

You aitf. O, Cassius, if you could but win 

rh« noble Brutus to our party 

Cos, Be you content. Good Cmna, take tins 
paper, 

\nd look you lay it in the praetor’s chair, 

\Yhere Brutus may but find it , and throw this 
1 n at hia window set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue all this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us i 
[s Deems Brutus, and Trebomus, there ? 

Cm All but Metellus Cimber , and he ’s gone ^ 
To seek you at your house Well, I will hie, ? 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me i 



ACT 

SCENE I — The same Brutus’s Or 

Enter Beutus 

Bru Wliat, Lucius I ho ^ — 

I cannot, by the progress of the stars. 

Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say ^ — 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly — 
Wlieii, Lucius, w hen ? Aw ake, I say What, Lucius^ 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc Call’d you, my lord ? 

Bra Get me a taper m my study, Lucius 
When it IS lighted, come and call me here 

Luc I will, iny lord. [Exit 

Bru It must be by his death . and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general He would be crowm’d — 

How that might change his nature, there’s the 
question. 

It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder , 
And tliat craves wary walking. Crown him? — 
That ; — 

And then, I grant, w© put a sting m him. 

That at bis will he may do danger with 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoiiw 
Remorse from power. And, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face . 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 


Cas» That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 

[Exit Cm. 

Come, Cases, you and I will, yet, ere day, 

See Brutus at hia house • three parts of him 
Is ours already , and the man entire. 

Upon the next encounter, pelds him ours. 

Casca O, he sits high, in all the people’s hearts . 
And that, which w^ould appear offence m us. 

His countenance, like richest alchymy, 

Will change to virtue, and to worthiness 

Cos Him, and his worth, and our great need of 
him. 

You have right well conceited Let us go, 

Eor it 18 after midnight , and, ere day. 

We will awake him, and be sure of him [Exeunt 


Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend So Caesar may ; 

Then, lest ho may, prevent And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus, that what he is, augmented 
Would run to the.se, and these extremities 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mis* 
chicvous , 

And kill him m the shell 

Re-enter liUCiUS. 

Luc The taper hurneih in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up , and, I am sure, 

It did not he there, w hen I went to bed 
Bru Get you to bed again, it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the idea of March ? i 

Luc I know not, sir ' 

Bru Look in the calendar, and bring me word. ' 
Luc I will, sir [Exit ' 

Bru The exhalations, whizzing in the air, | 

Give so much hght, that I may read by thorn | 

[Opens the Letter y and reads, j 
“ Brutus, thou sleep’ «t , awake and see thyself 
Shall Romo, Ac Speak, strike, redress ^ | 

Brutus, thou sleep’ st , aw^ake, ” 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Where I have took them up. 

« Shall Rome, Ac ” Thus must I piece it out , 
Shall Some stand under one man’s awe. Whak 
Borne? 
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M j ancestors did from the streets of Eome, 

The Tarquin dnve, when he was call’d a king. 

** Speak, strike, redress I” — Am I entreated then 
To speak, and strike ? 0 Eorae I I make thee pro- 
mise, 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Tbj full petition at the hand of Brutus ^ 

Me-^ter Lucius 

Luc, Sir, March is wasted fourteen days 

[^Knoch mih%n ; 

i?r«. *Tis good Go to the gate, somebody 
knocks. [Exit Luc 

Since Cassius fost did whet me against Caesar, 

I ha?e not slept 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the mtorim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream . 

The genius, and the mortal instruments. 

Are then in council , and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Be-enter Lucius. 

jLwc. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius^^ at the door, ! 
'Who doth desire to see you 
Bru, Is he alone ? 

Luc No, sir, there are more with him. 

Bru, Do you know them ? 

Luc, No, sir ; their hats are pluck’d about their 
ears. 

And half their faces buried in their cloaks. 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Bru, ^ Let them enter [Exit Luo. 
They are the faction. O conspiracy ! 

Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? O, tlien, by day. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, con- 
spiracy ; 

Hide it in smiles, and affability 

For if thou path thy native semblance on,'^ 

Not Erebus itself were dun enough 
To hide thee from prevention 

Enter Cassius, Casoa, Decius, Cinna, Metel- 
LUS ClMBEB, and Tbebonius. 

Ca$, I think we are too bold upon your rest 
Good morrow, Brutus ; Do we trouble you P 
Bru, I have been up this hour; awake, all night. 
Know I these men, that come along with you P 
Cat, Tes, every man of them ; and no man here, 
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But honours you : and every one doth wish, 

You had but that opinion of yourself. 

Which every noble Roman hears of you. 

This 18 Trebomus. 

Bru He is welcome hither. 

Cat This Decius Brutus. 

Bru, He is welcome toow 

Cat This, Casca , this, Cinna ; 

And this, Metcllus Cimber 

Bru They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and iiiglit ? 

Cat Shall I entreat a word ? [T^^y whiter 

Dec Here lies tlie east • Doth not the day break 
here ? 

Casca No 

Cm O, pardon, sir, it doth , and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day 

Casca You shall confess, that you are both de- 
ceiv’d 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises , 

Which IS a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year 
Some two months hence, up higher tow aid the 
I north 

Ho first presents his fire , and the high cast 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here 

Bru Give me your hands all over, one by one 
Cas, And let us swear our resolution 
Bru No, not an oath If not tho face of inen,'^ 
Tho sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse, — 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

I And every man hence to his idle bed , 

: So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery But if these, 

As I am sure they do, boar fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to steel wulh valour 
; The melting spirits of women , then, countrymen; 
i What need we any spur, but our own cause, 

To pnek us to redress ? what other bond, 
i Thau secret Romans, that have spoke the w^ord, 

I And w ill not palter ? and w hat other oath, 

Than honesty to honesty engag’d. 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men cautelous, 
Old feeble camons, and such suffering souls 
; That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt i but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterpnze, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 

To think, that, or our cause, or our performance, 
Did need an oath , when every drop of blood, 

: That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
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Ts guilty of a several bastardy, 

If he dj break the smallest particle 
Of;iny promise that hath pass’d from him. 

Ca9, But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him P 
I think, he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca, Let us not leave him out 
Cm, No, by no means 

Met 0 let us have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds 
It shall be said, his judgment rul’d our hands , 

Our youths, and wildness, shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity 

Bru 0, name him not , let us not break with him ; 
For he will never follow any thmg 
That other men begin. 

Cas Then leave Inm out 

Casca Indeed, he is not fit. 

Dec Shall no man else be touch’d but only 
Ciesar ? 

Cos, Deems, well urg’d — I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Cajsar, 

Should outbve Caesar We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver , and, you know, his means. 

If he improves them, may well stretch so far, 

As to annoy us all which to prevent. 

Lot Anthony, and Cjcsar, fall togctlier 

Bru Our course will seem too bloody, Cams 
Cassius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs , 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterw ards . 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar 

Let us be sacrificers, but no butchers. Cams. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar , 

And m the spirit of men there is no blood . 

0, that w^e then could come by Cmsai’s spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends. 

Let ’s kill him boldly, but not wrath! ully , 

Let ’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 

And ^ter seem to chide them This shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious: 

Which so appearmg to the common eyes. 

We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him , 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm. 

When CfiBsar’s head is off. 

Cas, Yet I do fear him : 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Ccesor, 

Bru, Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him : 


If he love Cajsar, all that he can do 

Is to himself , take thought, and die foi CoDsar : 

And that were much he should , for ho is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

Tieb There is no fear m him, let him not 
die , 

For ho will live, and laugh at this hereafter 

[^Clock strikes 

Bru Peace, count the clock. 

Cas The clock hath siiicken three 

Treh ’Tis time to part 

Cas But it 18 doubtful yet, 

Whe’r CsDsar w ill come foi th to-day, or no . 

For he is superstitious grown of late , 

Quite from the mam opinion he held onc( 

Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies : 

It may be, these apparent prodigies. 

The unaccustomed terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers. 

May hold him from the Capital to-day. 

Dec Never fear that If he be so resolv’d, 

I can o’ersway him foi ho loves to hear. 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 

Ard bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 

Lions with tolls, and men with flatterers 
But, when I tell him, he hates flatterers, 
lie says, he does , being then most flattered. 

Let me work 

For I can give his humour the true bent , 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Bru By the eighth hour Is that the uttermost i 
Cm Be that the uttermost, and fail not then 
Met Cams Ligarius doth bear Csesar hard. 

Who rated him for speaking well of Porapey ; 

I wonder, none of you have thought of him 
Bru Now, good Metellus, go along by him : 
lie loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and 1 ’ll fashion him. 

Cas The morning comes upon us . Wo ’ll leave 
you, Brutus — 

And, fi lends, disperse yourselves . but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Eomans 

Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and memly ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes , 

But bear it as our Eoman actors do. 

With un tir’d spints, and formal constancy: 

And so, good-morrow to you every one. 

{^Exeunt all but Bbv 

Boy ! Lucius ! — Fast asleep P It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 

Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
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Wluch busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 

JBnter Pobtia. 

Per Brutus, my lord ! | 

Bru. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore nse i 
you now P 

It is not for your health, thus to comrnit 
Tour weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 

Por. Nor for yours neither. You have ungently, 
Brutus, 

Stole from my bed : And yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 

Musing, and sighing, with your arms across . 

Aud when I ask’d you what the matter was, 

You star’d upon me with ungentle looks : 

I urg’d you further, then you scratch’d your head, 
Vnd too impatiently stamp’d with your foot 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not , 

But, with an angry wafture of }our hand, 

Gave sign for me to leave you : So 1 did , 

Feanng to strengthen that impatience, 

Which seem’d too much enkindled, and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which sometime hath his hour with e\ery man 
It w ill not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep , 

Amd, could it work so much upon your shape, 

As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of guef 
JBru. I am not well in health, and that is all 
Per. Brutus is wise, and, w’ere ho not m health, 
Ho would embrace the means to come by it 
Bru, Why, so I do — Good Portia, go to bed 
Per. Is Brutus sick ? aud is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank mornmg ? What, is Brutus sick ; 
And will ho steal out of lus wholesome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the mght ? 

And tempt the rheumy and un purged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus , 

You liave some sick offence withiii your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of. Aud, upon my knees, 

1 charm you, by my once commended beauty,^* 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold k# me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy ; and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you . for here have been 
Some mx or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Brn, £neel not| gentle Portia. 
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Per. I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 

Within the bond of marriage, tell me Brutus, 

Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am 1 yourself, 

But, as it were, m sort, or limitation ; 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but iii tht 
suburbs 

Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 

Portia IS Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 

Bru You aro my true and honourable wife , 

As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart 

Bor If this w^ero true, then should I know thi i 
secret 

I grant, I am a woman , but, w ithal, 

A woman that lord Brutus took to wife . 

I grant, I am a w oman , but, w ithal, 

A woman well-reputed , Cato’s daughter 
Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father’d, and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them 
I have made strong pi oof of my constancy, 

Gning myself a voluntary wound 

Ileie, m the thigh Can I bear that with patience, 

I And not my liusband’s secrets ? 

Bru 0 } e gods, 

Ilondcr mo woithy of this noble wnfe^ 

l^luwclctn^ wUhm 

Hark, liark ! one knocks Portia, go m a w bile , 
And by and by thy bosom sliall partake 
The secrets of my heart 
All my engagements I will construe to tlicc. 

All the charactery of my sad brows — 

Leave mo with haste. \^Ea,U Pou 

Enter Lucius and Lioabius 

Lucius, who is that, knocks? 
Luc Here is a sick mau, that would speak with 
I you. 

Bru Caius Ligarius, that Metelliis spake of — 
Boy, stand aside — Cams Liganus ^ how^ ? 

Lig Vouchsafe good morrow from a fecblr 
tongue. 

Bru. 0, w hat a time have you chose out, brave 
Cams, 

To wear a kerchief? ’Would you were not sick! 

Lig 1 am not sick, if Brutus have m hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such au exploit have I m hand, Liganus, 
iTafl you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
lAjf. By all the gods that Sotnans bow before^ 
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I here discard my Bicknesa ♦Soul of Borne ! 

Brave eon, denv’d from honourable loxns ! 

Thou, Kke an exorcist, hast conjur'd up 
mortified spint. Now, bid rao run. 

And I will strive with things impossible , 

Tea, get the better of them. What *s to do P 
13ru A piece of work, that w ill make sick men 
w hole. 

Ltg But are not some whole, that wo must make 
sick ? 

Bru That must wo also What it is, my Cams, 
f shall unfold to thee, as we aro going 
To whom it must be done 
j JAg Set on your foot , 

i And, with a heart new-fir’d, I follow you, 
j To do I know not what but it sufficcth. 

That Brutus leads me on. 

j Bru Eollow me then. {^ExeunL 

SCENE 11 — The Same. A Boom in Cffisar’s 
Balaee 

Thunder and Jjightnmg Bnier Cjssar, %n hta 
Night-gown 

Cm Nor heai en, nor earth, have been at peace 
to-night 

Tlirico liath Calphurnia m her sleep cried out, 

1 “ Help, ho ! They murder Coesar’” Wlio’s\uihm? 

Bnter a Servant 
Serv My lord ? 

Cm Go bid the priests do present saenfioe, 

And bring me their opinions of success 
1 will, my lord 

Enter Calphitunia. 

Cal What mean you, CcDsar? Think you to 
valk forth ? 

IToii shall not stir out of your house to-day 
Cm Ca)8ar shall forth . The things that threat- 
en’d me, 

Ne’er look’d but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Ciesar, they are vanished 

Cal CiBsar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

Tot now they fright mo There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Ivecounts most horrid sights seen by the watch 
A lioness hath whelped m the streets 
And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol . 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 


Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 

And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets 
0 C©sar ! these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them 

Cae. Wbat can be avoided. 

Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods P 
Yet C»sar shall go forth • for these predictions 
Aro to the world m general, as to Cissar. 

Cal When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes 

Cm Cowards die many times before their deaths. 
The valiant never taste of death but once 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

AVill come, when it will come. 

Be-cntcr a Servant 

AVhat say the augurers f 
Serv They would not have you to stir forth 
to-day 

Plucking the eniraila of an offering forth. 

They could not find a hbart uithm the beast 
Cm The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
CcTsar should bo a beast w ithout a heart, 

If ho should stay at homo to-day for fear. 

No, Capsar shall not* Danger knows full well, 

That Ciesar is more dangerous than he. 

AVe were two lions litter’d m one day. 

And I the elder and more ternble ; 

And Ciesar shall go forth 

Cal Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day . Call it my fear, 

That keeps you in the house, and not yonr own 
Wc ’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house , 
And he shall say, you are not well to-day . 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this 

Cm Alark Antony shall say, I am not well , 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at homo. 

Enter Decius 

Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so 
Dec Caesar, all hail! Good morrow^, worthy 
Caesar 

I come to feten you to the senate-house 
Cas And you are come in very happy time. 

To bear my greeting to the senators, 

And tell them, that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser ; 

I will not come to-day * Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal Say, be is sick. 
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Ctft. Shall C©8ar send a he P 

Uaye I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 

To be afeard to toll grey-beards the truth P 
{ Deems, go tell them, Caesar will not come, 
j Dec. Most mighty C«sar, let me know some 
cause. 

Lest I bo laugh’d at, when I tell them so. 

Cat. The cause is in my will, I will not come ; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 

But, for your pmate satisfaction, 

Because I love you, I will let you know. 

Calphumia here, my wife, stays me at home • 

She dreamt to-night she saw my statua, 

Which like a fountain, with a hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood , and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands m it. 

And these does she apply for warnings, portents, 
And evils imminent , and on her knee 
Hath begg’d, that I will stay at home to-day 
Dee, This dream is all amiss mterpreted , 

It was a vision fair and fortunate . 

Tour Utatue spouting blood m many pipes. 

In which so many smilmg Romans bath’d. 

Signifies that from you gresCt Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calphumia’ s dream is signified 

Cki. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Deo. I have, when you have heard what I can 
say , 

And know it now ; The senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Caesar 
If you shall send them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to bo render’d, for some one to say, 

“ Break up the senate till another time, 

When Caesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams ” 
If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 

“ Lo, Cop^^ar is afraid P” 

Pardon me, Crosar , for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this , 

And reason to my love is liable 

C<ti How foolish do your fears seem now, Cal- 
phurnia P 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 

Give me my robe, for I will go . — 

Enter Publius, Brutus, Lioabius, Mbticllus, 
Casca, Tbebonius, and Cuika. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub. Gk)od-morrow, Cesar. 

Ctee. Welcome, Publius, — 

What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too P — 
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I Good-morrow, Casca --•-Caius Ligarius, 

I Cesar was ne’er so much your enemy, 

I As that same ague which hath made you leaL. — 

\ What IS *t o’clock P 

Dru. Cesar, ’tis strucken eight. 

Cas. X thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Autont 

See ! Antony, that revels long o* nights, 

Is notwithstanding up : 

Good-morrow, Antony. 

Ant. So to most noble Cesar 

Cas Bid them prepare within — 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 

Now, Cinna — Now, Metellus . — What, Trebonius i 
I have an hour’s talk m store for you ; 

Remember that you call on me to-day : 

Be near me, that I may remember you 

Treb Cesar, I will — and so near will I be, 

[^Aside. 

That your best friends shall wish I had been further 
Cces Good friends, go in, and taste some wine 
with me ; 

And we, like friends, will straightway go together 
Dru That every like is not the same, 0 Ciesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon * [Ejceunt. 

SCENE III — The same A Street near the 
Capitol 

Enter Artemidorus, reading a Paper 

Art Caesar, beware of Brutus , take heed of Casshis , 
come not near Casca , have an eye to Cinna , trust not Tre- 
bonius, mark well Metellus Cimber, Deems Brutus lovts 
thee not ; thou hast wronged Cuius Liganus There is but 
one mind in all these men, and it is bent against Caesar If 
thou be^st not immortal, look about you Security gives way 
to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee ! Thy lover, 

Artemidouus 

Here will I stand, till Caesar pass along. 

And as a suitor will I give him this 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Crosar, thou may’st live ; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. — The same. Another part of the 
same Street ^ before the Diouee ^Brutus. 

Enter Pobtil and Lucius. 

Por. I pr’y thee, boy, run to the senate-house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone : 

Why dost thou stay P 

Lue, To know roy errand, madam 
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Por I would haro had thee there, and here 
again, 

Ere I cun tell thee what thou should’st do there — 

0 Constancy, bo strong u])on niy side 1 

Set a huge mountain ’ti;veen my heart and tongue! 

1 have a man’s mmd, but a woman’s might 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! — 

Art thou here yet ? 

Ltw Madam, what should I do f 

Ran to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 

And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

JPor, Yes, bring me w ord, boy, if thy lord look 
w ell, 

For he went sicldy foiih* And tidve good note, 
What Causal doth, what suitois pre^s to him 
Ilaik, boy ^ wliat noise is that ? 

Jaic I hcai iiuue, nuidiim 

Por ri’)tlue, I'slen well 

I heard a bustling ruiiKnir, like a lia>, 

And the wind bungs it fioni the Capitol 
Luc Sooth, madam, I hi'ar nothing 

Enter Soothsayer 

Per. Come hither, f( How • 

Which way bast tlioii been ? 

Sooth, At nunc own house, good lady 

Per AV"hat Is *t o’clock ? 

Sooth, About the ninth hour, ladj. 


Per Is Ciesar vet gone to the Capitol P 
Sooth Mad un, not yet , I go to take »y stand. 
To sec him pass on to the Capitol 

Per Thou hast some suit to CaDsar, hast thou 
not ? 

Sooth That 1 have, lady . if it wnll please Ceosar 
To be so good to Cajsar, as to hoar me, 

I shall beseech him to befiiend himself. 

Per AVhy know’st thou any harm’s intended 
tow aids him ? 

Sooth None that I know^ wiU be, much that I 
tiar may cliante 

Good moiiow to vou Hero the street is narrow. 
The throng tliat lollows Caesar at the hoels, 

Ot Si n itors, ol praduis, common suitors, 

A\ ill t unvd ii feeble man almost to death . 

I I HI get me lo a phue more void, and there 
J Speak to gloat Ciesir as he comes along. [EmL 
I Por 1 must go 111 — Ah mol how weak a 

Uiiiig 

\ The heait of woman is* O llrntus! 

The heaiens speed thee in thine onlerpnze! 

Sure, the boy beard mo — Brutus hath a suit, 
That eVsar will not grant — O, I grow famt:-— 
Run, Lneius, and commend mo to my lord, 

Sa>, I am merry come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth say to thoo 

[Exeuni, 


♦ 
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SCENE I — The same The Capitol , the Senate 
sitting 

A Crowd of People in the Street leading to the 
Capitol, among them Aim- midouus, and the 
Soothsayer. Flourish Entei Cjlsaii, Biiutus, 
Cassius, Casca, Drcius, Mftellus, Tul- 
Bo>'iu8, CiUNA, Antony, Llpidus, PoriLius, 
Publius, and Others, 

Cess The ides of March are come. 

Sooth, Ay, Caesar ; but not gone 

Art, Had, Caesar I Bead this schedule 

Pee Trebomus doth desire you to o’er-read, 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit 

Art, O, Caesar, read mine first , for mine’s a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer: Bead it, great Caesar 
0ms, What touches us ourself, shall be last serv’d. 
Art, Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantjy. 
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Cecs AV hat, is the fellow mad P 
Pub Surah, give place. 

Cas AVliat, urge } ou your petitions m the street? 
Come to the Capilol. 

C’iYSAU cnttiH the Capitol, ths rest following. 

All the Senators rise. 

Pop I wish, your enterprize to-day may thrive, 

Ca 9 AV hat en It i pi ize, Popihus P 

g^orp Fare you well 

[^Advances to Cx3. 
Bru What said Popdi us Lena? 

Cas, He wish’d, to-day our enterprise might 
thrive 

I fear, our purpose is discovered 

Bru Look, how he makes to Caesar • Mark him 
Cas, Casca, be sudden, for wo fear prevention 
1 Brutus, what shall be done P If this be knowrn, 

1 
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CisBius or Cfipsar never slmll turn back,^® 

For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant • 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 

For, look, he smiles, and Csosar doth not change 
Ca$, Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, 
Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of tlie way. 

[^eunt Akt. and Tbe. Cjes and the Sena- 
tors take their Seats 

Dec, Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Cseaar 

Bru Ho 18 address’d P press near, and second < 
him. 

Cm, Casca, you are the first that rears your 
hand. 

C<rs, Are wo all ready ? what is now amiss, 

That Cajsar, and his senate, must redross ? 

Met Most higli, most mighty, and most puissant 
Ciesar, 

Metellus Cimbcr throws before thy seat 
An humble heart . — \_Knfchnf^ 

Cas, I must prevent thee, Cimbcr 

These couchings, and these lowly courtesies. 

Might flro the blood of ordinary men , 

And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree, 

Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think that Cajsar bears such rebel blood. 

That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean, siuet 
words, 

Low-crookod curt’sies, and base spaniel l.iwnuig 
Thy brother by decree is banished ; 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Ctesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met Is there no voice more worthy than my on n. 
To sound more sweetly m great Ctesar’ s ear. 

For the repealmg of my banish’d brother ? 

Bru* I kiss thy hand, but not in llatter\, CjDsar , 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimbcr may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal 
Cas. What, Brutus ! 

Cas Pardon, Ccosar , Ctesar, pardon • 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Oas . I could be well mov’d, if I were as you ; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me . 
But 1 am constant as tbe northern star, 

Of whose true-fixed, and resting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 
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They are all fire, and every one dotli 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place ; 

So, in the world ; ’Tis furnish’d well witli r/ien, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensu e 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on bis rank. 

Unslak’d of motion and, that I am he, 

Let me a little show it, even m this , 

That I was constant, Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cm, O CcBsar, 

C^s Hence ^ wilt thou hfk up Olympus ? 

Dec Gi ( at Cffisar, 

Ci£ii Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca Speak, liands, for me 

[Casca sfnhn Cjes tn the neck C;es cntcJirs j 
hold of his arm, lie is then stabbed hi ’ 
srirtal other Conspirators, and at labt hi/ 
Makcus Brvtus 

Cds TJt In, Biuie ? — Then fall, Ciesar 

[^Bks The Sen and People retire in con- 
fusion 

Cm Libert)^ Freedom^ Tyranny is dcaiH -- 
I Bun hence, p»' 0 (lann, cry it about the stieiits 
{ Cas Some to tlio common pulpits, and cry out, 

“ Liberty, fieedoin, and enfianchisement 

Bru People, and senators ! be not affrighted , 

F’y not , stand still -—ambition’s debt is paid 

Casca Go to tbe pulpit, Brutus. 

Bee And Cassius too 

Bru Wheio *s Publius ? 

Cm Here, (|Uite eoidouudod with this miitiiiy 

Met Stand t.i'^t togidher, lest some friend of 
’ C/esai’s 

Should chance 

Bru Talk not of standing , — Publius, good cheer , 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
i Nor to no Eoman else so tell them, Publius 

Cas And leave us, Publius , lest that the people, 

: Bushing on us, should do your age some mischief 

Bru Do so , — and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers 

Be-enter Treboititjs. 

Cas Where ’ 8 Antony 

Tre Fled to his house amaz’d. 

Men, wives, and children, stare, cry out, and run, 

: As it were doomsday 

Bru, Fates ^ wo will know your pleasures . — 
That we shall die, we know ; ’tis but the time, 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cos, Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 

I Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
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I Bru, Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 

So are ye Caesar’s fhends, that have abridg’d 
lli|p time of fearing death — Stoop, Eomans, stoop, 

! And let us bathe our hands m Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords 
^ Then walk we forth, even to the market-place , 

I And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 

I Let ’s ah cry. Peace ^ Freedom ! and Liberty * 

€ai Stoop then, and wash — How many ages 
hence, 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 

In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ? 

Bru, How many times shall CsBsar bleed m sport. 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along. 

No worthier than the dust ? 

Cas So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave our country liberty 

Dec What, shall we forth ? 

Gas Ay, every man away 

Brutus shall lead , and we will grace hia heels 
AVith the most boldest and best hearts of Konie 

Enter a Servant 

Bru. Soft, who comes here ? A friend of An- 
tony’s 

Serv Thus, Brutus, did my master bid mo kneel , 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down 
And, being prostrate, thus be bade mo say 
^ Brutus IS noble, wise, valiant, and ]ionct>t , 

Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving 
Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him , 

Say, I fear’d Caesar, honour’d him, and lo\M him 
If Biutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Cajsar hath deserv’d to lie in death, 

IMark Antony shall not love Ccosar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 

With all true faith So says my master Antony. 

Bru Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman , 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 

He shall be satisfied; and by my honour. 

Depart uutouch’d. 

Sen). I ’ll feWd him presently. 

[^Exit Serv. 

Bru I know, that we shall have him weU to 
fnend. 

Cas, I wish, we may : but yet have I a mind, 
That fears him much , and my misgiving stdl 
Falla shrewdly to the purpose. 


Re-enter AirroWT. 

Bru But hero comes Antony. — Welcome, Mark 1 
Antony ‘ 

Ant 0 mighty C®sar! Dost thou he so low ? , 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, i 
Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well — j 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, j 

Who else must bo let blood, who else is rank ! 

Tf I 111} self, there is no hour so fit 
As Ca 38 ar’s death’s hour , nor no instrument ' 

Of half that w orth, as those your swwds, made i loh 
With the most noblo blood of all this world i 

I do bcsi'och }e, if }ou bear mo hard. 

Now, whilst your purple hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil voui pleasure Live a thousand years, 

I shall not lind myself so apt to die • 

No place w ill please me so, no moan of death, 

As heie by Ccosar, and by you cut off. 

The choice and master spirits of this age 
Bru. O A iitony 1 beg not your death of us, 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 

As, by our hands, and this our present act, 

You see wo do , yet see you but our bauds, 

And this the bleeding business they have done. 

Our hearts }ou see not, tlu^y are pitiful , | 

And pity to the g('n('ial wiong of Rome ^ 

(As file dines out fiic, so pity, pit},) 

Hath done this deed on Ciesar For your part. 

To }ou our swords hive leaden points, Maik An- 
ton) j 

Our arms m strength of malice, and our hearts, i 
Of brother’s temper, do receive you in | 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and re\eicnco 
Ck? Your voice shall be as strong as an> man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities 

Bru Only be patient, till vvm have appeas’d 
The iiuiltitudo, beside themselves with fear, 

And then wo will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded 

Ant I doubt not of your wisdom 

Let each man render me his bloody hand , 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you — j 
Next, Cams Cassius, do I take your baud , — 

Now% Deems Brutus, yours ; —now yours, Metellus , 
Yours, Ciniia , — and, my valiant Casca, yours . — 
Though last, not least m love, yours, good Tro« j 
boniiia I 

Gentlemen all, — alas f what shall I say P | 

My credit now stands on such slippery grouud. j 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me. | 
Either a coward or a flatterer — 
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Tliat I did love thee, Caesar, 0, ’tis true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us now, 

l^all it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peaeo, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 

}Iad I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

‘Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better, than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Juhus 1— Here wast thou bay*d, bra\e 
hart ; 

Here didst thou fall : and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d m thy Ictho 2 * 

O world ' thou wast the forest to this hart , 

And this, indeed, 0 world, the heart of thee — 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 

Host thou hero lie ? 

Cos. Mark Antony, 

AnL Pardon me, Cains Ciissius . 

The enemies of Csesar shall say this , 

Then, m a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas, 1 blame you not for praising Ctcsar so ; 

But what compact mean you to have w ith us ? 

Will you be prick’d m numbor of our friends , 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ani, Therefore I took jour hands , but uas, in- 
deed, 

I SwayM from the point, by loukiiig dov^n on Cjsu, 
Pnends am I with jou all, and love jou all , 

Upon this hope, fliat you shall give me reasons, 
Why and wherein, C«?sar was dangerous 
J3ru Or else were this a savage spcetatle 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 

That were you, Antony, the sou of Ca)sar, 

You should be satisfied. 

Ani* Tlnit ’s all 1 seek , 

And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place , 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in tlie order of Ins funeral. 

You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cos* Brutus, a word with you ^ — 

You know not what you do ; Ho not consent, 

[^Aside 

Thai Antony speak in his funeral : 

Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will uttei ? 

Bru* ^ By your pardon 

I will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Ccesar’s death ; 

What Anton V shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by teave and by permission: 
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And that we are contented, Ccosar shall 
Have all true rights, and lawful coremon^es. 

It shall advantage more, than do us wrong. 

Cas* I know not what may fall , I like it not. 

Bru Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 

But speak all good you can devise of Caesar : 

And say you do *t by our pernnsaioii , 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my speech is ended 

Ant Be it so ; 

I I do desire no more 

Bi u Prepare the body then, and follow us 

\_Exeunt all hut An r 
Ant O, pardon me, thou piece of bleeding eaith 
That T am meek and gentle with these butchers ’ 

I Thou art the ruins of the noblest man, 

I That ever lived m the tide of times 

I Woe to the bands that shed this cosily blood ^ 
Osertliy v>ounds now do I prophecy, — 
i Which, like dumb months, do ope their ruby lips, 
j To beg the voice and uttei ante of my tongue , — 
j A eurso shall light upon the limbs of men,*^ 
i Domestic fury, and (iiuk' civil strife, 
j Shall eumlK'r all the paits of Italy . 

^ Blood and di'otruction shall bo so in use, 

And dreadful ohjeets so familiar, 

\ Til \t mothcis shall but smile, when they behold 
I Their infants quaiter’d with the hands of war, 

All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds 
\ And Cicsar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

I With At4 by his side, come hot fioin hell, 

I Sli.ill in these confines, with a mouarch’s voice, 

I Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war , 

I That this foul deed shall smell above tlio eaith 
\ With carrion men, groaning for burial 

Enter a Scrv.mt 

You serve Octavius Csosar, do you not ? 

Sero I do, Mark Anton v' 

Ant Caesar did wiite for him to come to Koine 
Serv He did receive his Icttei^, and is coming 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth, — 

; O Csesar ! [^Seeing the Bodg 

Ant Thy heart is big, get thee apart and 
weep. 

Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv* He Ues to-night within seven leagues ol 
Borne. 






Jnt. Post back with speed, and tell him what | 
• hath chanc’d 

Ho 7 e is a mourning Pome, a dangerous Borne, 

No Borne of safety for Octavius yet ,^7 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay a while ; 

Thou shalt not back, till I have borne this corse 
luto the market-place • there shall I try. 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things 
Lend mo your hand. [^Exeunt^ with Cii'S IBody 

SCENE II --The same The Forum. 

Enter Brutvs and Cassius, and a Throng of 
CltlZCMlS. 

Cit We A\ill be satisfied , let us be satisfied 
Biu Then follow me, and gne mo audience, 
fnciids — 

Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbors — 

Tho^e that wull hear me speak, let them stay here, 
Tnosv^ tliat will follow^ Cassms, go with him. 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Ca?sar’s death 

Lsi* Cit. I will hoar Biutus speak 

2nd Cit I will hear Cassius, and comp ire thmr 
reasons, 

Wlien severally w e hear them i eiiderod 

[^Edit Cas , mth some of the Cit Biiu goes 
into the Host rum 

^rd Cif The noble Brutus is ascended Silence ^ 
Bra Be patient till tlio last 
Bomans, countiymcn, and lovers^"® bear me for 
my cause , and be silent that you may hoar be- 
lieve me for mine honour ; and have respect to mine 
honour, that you may believe censure me in yo\\\ 
Wl^dom, and awake your senses that you may the 
better judge. If there be any in this assemblv, 
any de ir friend of Caesar’s, to him I say, that Bi u- 
t\is’ love to CfiBsar was no less than his If tlien 
that fiiend demand, why Brutus rose against Caesar, 
this IS my answer, — Not that I loved Caesar less, 
but that I loved Borne more Had you rather 
Csesar were living, and die all slaves , than tliat 
Cajsar w^re dead, to live all free men ? As Csesar 
loved me, I weep for him , as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him but, 
as he was ambitious, I slew him Theio is tears, 
for his love ; j‘oy, for his fortune ; honour, for his 
valour; and death, for his ambition Who is here 
SO base, that would be a bondman P If any, speak , 


for him have I offended Who is here so rude, that 
would not bo a Boman? If any, speak, for him 
have I offended Who is hero so vile, that will not 
lo\e his country? If any, speak, for him hj/^e I 
offended I pause for a leply 
Cit None, Brutus, none 

[^Several speaking at once. 
Bru Tlicn none ha\ o 1 oifended I have done 
no more to Caesar, than you should do to Brutus. 
The question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol 
his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; 
1101 his ofienccs enforced, for which he suffered death 

Enter Antony and Others^ with Cesar’s Body. 

line comes Ins body, mourned by Mark Antony • 
wlio, tliougli he bad no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of liw dying, a place in the com 
monwealth , As which of you shall not ? With this 
I depai t , That, as I slow my best lover for the 
good of Borne, I liave the same dagger for my- 
self, when it shall please my country to need ray 
death 

Cit Live, Brutus, Inc ^ live ^ 
l.s^ Cit Bring him with triumph home unto hia 
house 

2nd Cit Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
\l)d Cit Let him be CcC'sar 
4//i Cit Caesar’s better parts 

fSli.ill now be crowm’d m Brutus. 

1a/ Cit AV'e ’ll bung him to his house wdth shouts 
and clamours 

Bi u IMy countrj men, 

2nd Cit Peace , silence ! Brutus speaks. 

L/ Cit Peac#, ho * 

B) u Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, foi rny sake, stay heie with Antony 
Do grace to Csesai’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Coesar’s glories , wdiich Mark Antony, 
B) oui permission is allow’d to make 
I do ( n treat you, not a man depart, 

Sale I alone, till Antony have spoke [,Fiit 

1st Cit Stay, ho * and let us hear Maik Antony 
drd CU Let him go up into the public ch.ur , 
We ’ll heai him — Noble Antony, go up 

Ant For Brutus* sake, I am beholden to you 
4btk Cit AVhat docs he say of Brutus ? 

Hid Cit lie says, for Brutus’ sake, 

He finds himself beholden to us all. 

4ifh Cit. ’Twere best be speak no harm ot Brutua 
here. 

1a"/ Cit This Cmsar was a tyrant. 

Hid Cit Nay, that ’s certain ; 

Wo are bless’d, that Borne is nd of him. 
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2ndCit Peace; let us hear what Antony can aaj. 

Ant. You gentle Romans, 

Ctt Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears , 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil, that men do, lives after them, 

The good is ofb mterred with their bones , 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Gsesar was ambitious . 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man , 

So are they all, all honourable men ,) 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral 
Ho was ray friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man 
Ho hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoso ransoms did the general coflVrs fill 
Did this in Cmsar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept 
Ambition should bo made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thnce refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious , 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
Wliat cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

0 judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason I — Boar with me , 
My heart is in the coffin there with Ciesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me 

Cit Methinks, there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

2nd Cit If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
CfiDsar has had great wrong. 

Zrd Cit Has he, masters ? 

1 fear, there will a worse come in his place. 

4M Cit Mark’d ye his words P He would not 
take the crown ; 

Therefore, ’tis certain, he was not ambitious 
lut Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it 
2nd Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes aro red as fire with 
weeping. 

2vd Cit There’s not a nobler man m Rome, 
than Antony. 
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4/ A Cit Now mark him, he begins agam to speak 
Ant, But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world now lies ho there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters ! if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus WTong, and Cassius wuong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men . 

I will not do them wrong , I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I w ill wrong such hoiiourablo men 
But here ’s a parchment, wuth the seal of Cassav, 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will . 

Let but the commons hear tins testament, 

(Which, pardon mo, I do not mean to read,) 

And they w'ould go and kiss dead Cajsar’s \\ounds, 
And dip their napkins m his sacred blood , 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto tlicir issue 

Cit We’ll hear the w'lll Read it, l^lark 
Antony. 

Cit The will, the will ; we will hear Ca?sar’s w dl 
Ant Have patience, gentle fnends, I must not 
read it , 

It IS not meet you know how Ciesar lov’d you 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but ini'ii , 
And, being men, hearing the will of Crosar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad 
’Tis good you know” not that you are his heirs , 

For if you should, O, what would come of it I 
4M Cif Read the will , we will hear it, Antony, 
You shall read us the will ; Csosar’s will. 

Ant Will you be patient ? Will you stay a 
while ? 

I have o’ershot myself, to tell you of it, 

I fear, 1 wrong the honourable men. 

Whose daggers have stahb’d Caesar , I do fear it 
4dh Cit. They were traitors • Honourable men ^ 
Cit. The will ! the testament ! 

2nd Cit They were villains, murderers . Tlie 
will * read the will ! 

Ant. You will compel me then to road the 
will ? 

Then make a nng about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the w ill. 

I Shall I descend ? And will you give ino leave ? 
Cit. Come down. 

2nd Cit Descend. 

[He comdB down from the Pulpit 
Srd Cit, You shall have leave 
4M Cit. A ring; stand round. 
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iBt OiL Stand frdin the hearse^ stand from the 
body. 

2nd Oit, Boom for Antony; — most noble Antony. 

Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off 
Cit Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

‘Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii : — 

Look ! in this place, ran Cassius* dagger through ; 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made ; 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 
And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it ; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no , 

For Brutus, as )ou know, was Caesar’s angel 
Judge, 0 you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him? 
This V as the most unkmdest cut of all : 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquish’d him then burst his nnglity heart , 
A nd m his mantle muffiiog up his face. 

Fa cn at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

AVhich all the while ran blood, great Ca?srr fell 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen * 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell dow n, 

I Whilst bloody treason fiourish’d over us 
^ O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
^ The dint of pity : these are gracious drops 
I Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caosar’s vesture wounded ? Look you liere, 
Here is himself, maiT’d, as you see, with traitors 
Cit 0 piteous spectacle I 
2nd Cit O noble Cffisar I 
3rd Cit 0 woeful day * 

Cit 0 traitors, villains ! 

1^/ Cit 0 most bloody sight ! 

2nd Cit We will be revenged* revenge , about, 
— seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay * — let not a 
traitor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
lat Cit. Peace there: — Hear the noble Antony. 
2nd Oit. We’ll bear him, we’ll follow him, we *11 
die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 
Vfhat private griefs they have, alaB, 1 know not, 
That made them do ’t ; they are wisi^ and honouiv 
able, ^ 


And will, no doubt, writh reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is : 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

Por I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that, which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths. 

And bid them speak for me: But were I Bmtus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of CcDP'^r, that should move 
The stones of Rome to nse and mutiny. 

Cit We’ll mutiny. 

Cit We’ll burn the bouse of Brutus. 

Zrd Cit Away then, come, seek the conspirators 
Ant Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me 
speak 

Cit Peace, ho ^ Hear Antony, most noble 
Antony 

Ant Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what 

'Wlicrem hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not* — I must tell you then. — 
You have forgot the will I told you of 

Cit Most true . — the will , — let *s stay, and hear 
the will. 

Ant Hero is the will, and under Ciesar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2nd Cit. Most noble Caesar! — we ’ll revenge 
Ins deatli 

3rd Cit 0 royal Caesar 1 
Ant. Hear me with patience. 

Cit Peace, ho 1 

Ant iMoi cover, he hath left you all his wnilks. 
His private harbours, and now-planted orchards. 
On this side T}ber,^® he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Ciesar : When comes such another ? 

\st Cit Never, never: — Come, away, away; 

We *11 bum his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors* houses. 

Take up the body. 

2nd Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

Zrd Oit. Pluck down benches. 
tdh Oit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing 
I [^Exeunt Cits , mth the Bod^. 
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AnL Now lot it work ; Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt! — How now, 
fellow ? I 

JEnter a Scivant. 

Sir, Octavius is already come to Koine. 

Ant, Where is he ? 

Ber}), He and Lepidus are at Caesar’s house. 

Ant And thither will I straiglit to visit him: 
lie comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry. 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 

^erv I heard him say, Bi utus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen tlirough the gates ot Koine 
Ant, Beliko, they had some notice ot the people, : 
How I had mov’d them. Bung me to Octavius. 

\JEmunt, 

SCENE HI.— m ^ame, A Street, 

Enter Cinna, the Fact, 

Cm, I dreamt to-night, that I did feast witli 
CaBsar, 

And things unluckily chaige my fantasy : 

I have no will to wander forth ot doors, 
tet soraothuig leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens 

\st Qit, What IS your name ? 

Qit, Whither are }ou going? 

3rJ Qit, Where do you dwell ? 

4M 0%i, Are ^ou a married uian, or a bachelor? 


2nd Oit, Ansi/ver every man directly, 
let Cht, Ay, and briefly. 

Oit Ay, and wisely. 

Zrd Oit Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cm What is my name ? Whither am I going ? 
Where do I dwell ? Am I a married man, or a 
bachelor? Then to answer every man directly, 
and briefly, wisely, and truly , — wisely I say, I am 
a bachelor 

2nd Qit, That’s as much as to say, they are fools 
that mairy — You’ll bear me a bang for that, I fear. 
Bi occed , dn cctly . 

Qm, Directly, I am gomg to Caesar’s funeral 
let Cit, As a friend, or an enemy ? 

Cm As a friend. 

2nd Qit That matter is answered diie^;tly 
4//^ Cit For your dwelling, — briefly. 

Cm, Briefly, I dw^oU by the Capitol. 

^rd Cit Your name, sir, truly. 

Cm Ti uly, my name is Cinna. 

1a/ Git Tear him to pieces, be ’s a conspirator 
Cm I am Cmna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
4/A Cit Tear him for his bad verses, tear him 
for his bad verses 

2nd Cit It 18 no matter, his name ’s Cinna ; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn him 
going 

^rd Cit Tear him, tear him Come, brands, ho I 
fire-brands. To Brutus’, to Cassius’ ; burn aU. 
Some to Decius’ house, and some to Casca’s , some 
toLiganus’: away; go. [Exeunt, 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I . — A JEtoom in Antony’s Rouse 

Antokt, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a Table, 

Ant, These many then shall die; their names 
are pnek’d. 

Oct Your brother too must die ; Consent you, 
Lepidus ? 

Lep, I do consent. 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep, Upon condition Publius shall not Uve, 

Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 

Ant, He shall not live ; look, with a spot I 
damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar’s house : 

Fetch the will hither, and we will determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 
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Lep. What, shall 1 find you here ? 

Oct, Or here, or at 

The Capitol. [Exit Lep 

Ant Tins is a slight unmeritable man, 

Meet to be sent on errands . Is it fit. 

The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 

Oct. So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be prick’d to die, 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

Ant, Octavius, I have seen more days than you : 
And though w’^e lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 
i He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
i To groan and sweat under the business, 
i Either led or driven, as we point the way 




And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him* off, | 

Like to*the empty ass, to shake his ears, | 

Ami graze in commons. I 

Oci. You may do your will ; j 

But he ’s a tried and valiant soldier. j 

Ant So is my horse, Octavius , and, for that, 

I do appoint him store of provender. 

It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to rmx directly on , 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

And, 111 some taste, is Lepidus but so , 

He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth 
A barren-spirited fellow , one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations 
Which, out of use, and stal’d by other men, 

Begin Ins fa8bion\ Do not talk of him, 

But as a property And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things — Brutus and Cassius, 

Are levying powers we must straight make bead 
Therefore, let our alliance be combin’d, 

Our best friends made, and our best means stretch’d 
out; 

And let us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclos’d, 

And open perils surest answered 

Oct Let us do so for we are at the stake, 

And bay’d about with many enemies , 

And some, tlmt smile, have in their hearts, I fear. 
Millions of mischief. [Exeunt 

SCENE II — Before Brutus’ Tenty in the Cam^ 

near Sardis. 

Brum Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius, and 
Soldiers Titii^ius and Pindarus meting them 

Bru, Stand here 

Luc, Give the word, ho 1 and stand 
Bru, What now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near P 
Luc He is at hand , and Pmdarus is come 
To do you salutation from Ins master. 

[PiKB. gives a Letter to Bru 
' Bru, He greets me well — Your master, Pmdarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 

Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone . but, if he be at hand, 

I shi^ be satisfied. 

Ptn. I do not doubt, 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is. Ml of regard and honour. 

Bru, He i« not doubted. — A word, Imcilius ; 
How he receiv’d you, let me be resolv’d* 

Lug, With courtesy, and with respect ^enough | 
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But not with such familar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference. 

As he hath used of old. 

Thou hast deaenb’d . 

A hot friend coolmg Ever note, Lucilius, / 
When love begins to sicken and decay, I 

It useth an enforced ceremony \ 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith • 

But hollow men, like horses hot at Land, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 

Blit when they should endure the bloody spur. 

They fail their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 

Sink m the trial. Comes his army on P 
Luc They mean this night m Sardis to be quarter’d. 
The greater part, the horse lu general, 

Are come with Cassius. [March mthvn, 

Bi u Hark, he is arriv’d . — 

March gently on to meet him 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers, 

Cas Stand, ho ^ 

Bru Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 

Within Stand 
Within Stand. 

Within Stand 

Cas Most noble brother, you bavo done me 
w rong I 

Bru Judge me, you gods’ Wrong I mine eiie» ! 
mies ? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother P 
Cas Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 
wrongs , 

And when you do them 

Bru, Cassius, be content, 

Speak your gnefs softly, — I do know you well - 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Winch should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle Bid thorn move away , 

Then m my tent, Cassius, enlarge your gnefs, 

And I will give you audience, 

Cas, Pmdarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru, Lucilius, do the like ; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt, 

SCENE ill --Within the 0/ Brutus. Luciui 
and Titinius at some distance from %t 

Enter Brutus and Ca.ssius. 

OoG, That you have wrong’d me, doth appear m 
this: 
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ISTou have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians , 

Wherein, my letters, praying on his side, 

Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Bru You wrong’d yourself, to write in such a 
case 

Cos In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment 
Bru Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm , 

To sell and mart your offices lor gold, 

To undeservers. 

Cui, I an itching palm ? 

You know, that you aie Brutus that speak this, 

Or, by the gods, this speocli were else your last 
Bru The name of Cassius honouis this coriup- 
iion. 

And chastisement doth theiefoie hide liis head 
Cits Chastjsemcmt ’ 

Bru liemcmboi IVlarch, the ules of Maich le- 
mcmhoi ’ 

Did not great Julius bleed foi justice’ sake ? 

I AVhat Milam touch’d Ins bod}, tint did stab, 

I And not Ibi jiistuo ? What, sli lil one ot us. 

That struck tho foremost man of all tins woild, 

But for supporting rubbeis , shall wo now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bnbes ? 

And sell the miglity space of our laigo lionouis, 

[ For so much tiasli, as may ho giasj)(‘d thus ? — 
j I liad rather bo a dog, and bay tho moon, 

I Than such a Homan 
! Cas Biutus, hay not me, 

1 ’ll not endure it you foiget yourself. 

To hedge me in , I am a soldier, I, 

Older in puictiee, abler than } ourself 
To make conditions 

Bni Go to , you ’re not, Cassius 

Cas I am 

Btu I say, \ou are not 
Cas Urge me no \norc, I shall forget myself. 
Have iiiiud upon your health, tempt me no further 
Bru Aw ay, slight man ! 

Cas Is ’t possible ? 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be fnghted, when a madman stares ? 

Cas O ye gods ! ye gods ’ Must I endure all 
this ? 

Bru. All this ? ay, more , Fret, till your proud 
heart 'break ; 

Go, show your slaves how cholenc you are. 

And make your bondmen tremble Must I budge ? 

I Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
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Under your testy humour ? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you for, from this day forth, 

I ’ll use you for my mirth, yoa, for my laughtei, 
When you are w^aspish 

Cas Is it como to this P 

Bru You say, you are a better soldier 
Lot it appear so , make your vaunting trui', 

And ifc shall please me well For mine own part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men 

Cas You wrong me every way, you wrong 
Biiiius , 

T said, an elder soldier, not a better . 

Did I say, better ? 

Bi If If } oil did, I care not 

Ce9 Wlu'ii CiOsai liv’d, he diii^t not thus hav( 
mov’d me 

B) u Pc. ice, pOiice , you durst not so have 
tempted him 
Cas I dm st not? 

7h u No 

Cas What ^ durst not lemjit him ? 

Bnf Foi yom life you durst not. 

O/s Do not presume too muth upon iny love, 

I ma\ do lhat I sh ill be soiiy lor 

Bi u You lia\(' (loiu tliat you sliould he soiry for 
Time IS no hiioi, Cassum, m your thuats, 

Foi I am aim’d so siioiig m honest}, 

That they piss bv m(‘, is the idb' wind, 

IV^IncIi 1 K'^pid not 1 did send to }oii 
Foi ceitaiii sums ot gold, wliuh you denied me ,— 
For I can raise no mono} by vile means 
By lieaven, T bad lather eoiii my lie^ait, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, tlian to wiing 
Fiom the hard hands ot peasants Ibeir \ilc tiash, 
By any incUrection I did send 
: To you for gold to pay my legions, 

; Whu li you denied mo Was that done like CassmsF 
Should i have answer’d Cams Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters liom his fi lends, 

Be ready, gods, wuth all }our thundeibvilts, 

; Dash him to pieces ’ 

Cb? I denned you not 

Bru You did 

Cas I did not — ho was but a fool, 

i That brought my answer back — Brutus hath ru’d 
my heart. 

I A fneud should bear a friend’s infirmities, 

Bui Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not 

Bru. I do not like yuur fa»ilt» 
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Cas, A friendly eye could never see such faults 
£ru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do 
* appear 

As^huge as high Olympus 

Cas Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Eevenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world : 

Hated by one he loves , brav’d by his brother , 
Check’d hko a bondman , all his faults observ’d, 

Set in a note-book, learn* d, and conn’d by rote. 

To cast into my teeth 0, 1 could w eep 
My spirit from mine eyes ^ — There is my dagger, 
And hero my naked breast , within, a lieart 
Dearer than Plutua’ mine, richer than gold 
If that thou be’st a Eoman, take it forth , 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart 
Stiikc, as thou didst at CsDsar, for, 1 know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him 
better 

Than ever thou lov’dat Cassius 

Bru Sheath your dagger 

Be angi y when you ill, it shall have scope . 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be Immour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint boars fire , 

Who, much cnfoiccd, show's a hast} spaik. 

And straight is cold again. 

Cas Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Biutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-tempcr’d, vexoth him ? 
Bru When I spoke that, I was ill-tcinpcr’d too 
Cas Do you confess so much ? Gi\ o me } our 
hand. 

Bru And my heart too. 

Cas 0 Brutus^ — 

Bru What ’s the matter ? 

Cas Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour, which my motlicr gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru Yes, Cassius ; and, henceforth. 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

IIo ’ll think your mother chides, and lea\ e you so 

\_Noue w\tlun 

Foet. \ Wiih%n ] Let me go in to see the generals, 
There is some grudge betw^een them, ’tis not meet 
They bo alone 

Luc, [Within,'] You shall not come to them. 
Foet, [Wtthin ] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet 

Cas, How now P What *s the matter ? 

Foet, Por shame, you generals; what do you 
mean? 


Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 

: For I have seen more years, I am sure, than ye. 

Cas Ila, ha , how vilely doth this cynic rhyme ! 
Bru, Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence 
Cas Bear wath liim, Brutus , ’tia his fashion. 

Bru I ’ll know his humour, when he knows his 
time : 

What should the wars do with these jiggmg fools ? 
Companion, hence. 

Cas Away, away, he gone [ 

[Exit Poet j 

Enter Ltjciltus and Titinixjs. 

Bi u, Lucihus and Tifcmius, hid the commanders 
Pu'parc to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cas And come yourselves, and bimg Mess.iln 
with you 

Immediately to us [Exeunt Ltrc and Ttt 

Btu Lucius, a howl of wine 

Cas I did not think, you could have been hO 
angry 

Bru O Casbius, I am sick of many griefs 
Cas Of }our pliilobophy you make no use, 

: If yx)\i give place to accidental evils 

Bru No mail beais sorrow better. — Portia is 
dead 

; Cas Ila ’ Portia ? 
j Bt a She is dead 

\ Cas How scap’d I killing, when I cross’d you 
I so ? — 

0 insupportable and touching loss ^ — 

Upon what sickness ? 

Bru Impatient of my absence , 

And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong, — for with her 
death 

; That tidings came , — W ith this she fell distract, 

I And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire 

Cas And died so ^ | 

Bru Even so | 

Cas O ye immoital gods ’ ; 

: I 

Enter Lucius, with Wine and Tajtns I 

Bru Speak no more of her, — Give me a bowl of j 
wine — I 

In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Brinks j 

Cas My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge — j 
I Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup . j 

1 cannot dnnk too much of Brutus’ love. [Brinks 1 

Be-enter Txtii^ius, mth Mesi|ala« 

Bru, Come in, Titinius* — Welcome, good 
sala, — 
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Now sit we close about this taper Here, 

And call m question our necessities. 

Cos Portia, art thou gone ? 
i^rw. No more, I pray you. — 

Messala, I have here received letters, 

That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 

Jjtfe 9 , Myself have letters of the self-same tenour 
Bru, With what addition ? 

Me 9 That by proscription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius^ Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru, Therein our letters do not well agree , | 

Mine speak of seventy senators, that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cos, Cicero one ? 

Mes. Ay, Cicero is dead. 

And by that order of proscnption — 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru, No, Messala 

Mes, Nor nothing m your letters writ of her ? 
Bru Nothing, Messala. 

Mea. That, methmks, is strange 

Bru Why ask you ? Hear )ou aught of her in 
yours ? 

Mea, No, my lord. 

Bru, Now, as you are a Homan, toll mo true 
Mes. Then like a Koman bear the truth 1 tidl 
For certam she is dead, and by strange manner 
Bru, Why, farewell, Portia — We must die, Mes- 
sala . 

With meditatmg that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mea. Even so great men great losses should en- 
dure. 

Caa, 1 have as much of this in art as you, 

But yet my nature could not bear it so 
Bru Well, to our work alive. What do you 
think 

Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Caa I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason ? 

Caa, This it is : 

"Tis better, that the enemy seek us ; 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst wo, lying still, 

Are full of rest, defence and nimbleness. 

Bru, Gkiod reasons must, of force, give place to 
better. 

The people, ’twist Philippi and this ground. 

Do stand but in a forc’d affection ; 

For they have grudg'd us contribution : 
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The enemy, marching along by them. 

By them shall make a fuller number up. 

Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourag’d , 
From which advantage shall we cut him ofii 
If at Phihppi we do face him there, 

These people at our back. 

Caa, Hear me, good brother. 

Bru Under your pardon — ^You must note beside, 
That we have try’d the utmost of our friends. 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripo 
The enemy increaseth every day. 

We, at the height, are ready to dechne. . 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, I 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune , \ 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 1 

Is bound m shallows, and m miseries 1 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cas, Then, with your will, go on ; 

We’ll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru The deep of night is crept upon our talk,, 
And nature must obey necessity , 

Which we will niggard with a little rest 
There is no more to say ? 

Cas No more Good night ; 

j Early to-morrow will wo rise, and hence 
I Bfu Lucius, my gown \_Bjcit Luc] Farewell, 

\ good Messala , — 

Good night, Titmius — Noble, noble Cassius, 

I Good night, and good repose 
I Cas O my dear brother ’ 

; This was an ill beginning of the night . 

: Never come such division ’tween our souls ^ 

; Let it not, Brutus 

Bru Everything is well. 

Caa Good night, my lord 

Bru Good night, good brother. 

Tit, Mea Good night, lord Brutus 

Bru. Farewell, every one. 

[JExeunt Cas , Tit , and Mes 

Be-enter Luoius, with the Oown 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 
Luc Here m the tent. 

Bru What, thou speak* st drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not , thou art o’er-watch’d. 
Call Claudius, and some other of my men ; 

I *11 have them deep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro, and Claudius ! 

Enter Vaeko and Olatoius^ 

Var. Calls my lord ? 
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Bru, I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep ; ; 
It may be, I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Vhr So please you, we will stand, and watch 
your pleasure. 

Bru I will not have it so • lie down, good sirs ; | 
Tt may be, I shall otherwise bethink me 
Look, Lucius, here ’s the book I sought for so ; 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. [Serv he down. 
Luc. I was sure, your lordship did not give it me 
Bru Bear with me, good boy, I am much* for- 
getful 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an it please you. 

Bru It does, my boy 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing 
Luc Tt is my duty, sir. 

Bru I should not urge thy duty past thy might , 

I know, young bloods look for a time of rest 

Laic I have slept, my lord already j 

Bru It IS well done , and thou shalt sleep again, 

T will not hold thee long • if I do live, 

T ill bo good to thee [ Ifustc^ and a ^ong 

This IS a sleepy tune- — 0 murdVous slumber ^ 
T^av’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy,*^^ 

Thai plays thee music? — Gentle knave, good night, 

T will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee 
If thou dost nod, thou breaVst thy instrument , 

I ’ll take it from thee and, good boy, good night 
Let me see, let me see; — Is not the leaf turn’d 
down, 

Where I left reading ? Hero it is, I think 

\IIe sds down 

Bnter the Ghost e/*C^SAii 

How 1*11 this taper bums ^ — Ha^ wdio comes hero? 
T think, it is the weakness of mine eyes, 

That shapes this monstrous apparition 
ft comes upon mo : — Art thou anything ? 


Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 

Ghost Thy evil spirit, Brutus 
Bru. Why com’st thou ? 

Ghost To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru Well, 

Then I shall see thee again ?^® 

Ghost Ay, at Philippi. 

[Ghost vanishes 

Bru Why, I wnll see thee at Philippi then — 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest • 

111 spiiit, I would hold more talk with thee — 

Boy! Lucius^ — Yarro’ Claudius! Sirs, awake’— 
Claudius ’ 

Luc Tlie strings, my lord, are false 
Bru lie thinks, he still is at his instrument.— 
Lucius, awake 
Luc My lord ’ 

Biu Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so 

; cry’dst out ? 

i Luc My lord, I do not know that I did cry 

I B) u Yes, that thou didst Didst thou see any 

i tiling ? 

i Luc, Notlung, my lord 

Bfu Sleep, again, Lucius — Sirrah, ClaudiUB! 
Bellow thou ’ awake 
Var Aly lord 
Clan My lord 

7?/ u MTi} did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 
Var. CJau Did w e, my lord ? 

Bru Ay, Saw you any thing ? 

Var No, my lord, I saw nothing 
Clau Nor T, my lord 

Bru Go, and commend me to my brothoi 
Cassius , 

I Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
i And we will follow 

Far. Clau. It shall be done, my lord 

[Bjreunt. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I — !rhe jylahts of Philippi. 

Enter Octathts, Aktoky, and their Army 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answer’d . 
You said, the enemy would not come down. 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 


I It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here,^ 
Answering before we do demand of them 
Ant. Tut, I am in tbeir bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it • they could be content 
To visit other places j and come down 
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With fearful bravery thinking, by this face, 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage , 
But ’tis not so. 

Mnter a Messenger. 

Mess. Prepare you, generals : 

The enemy comes on in gallant show , 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
ind something to be done immediately. 

Ant Octavius, lead your battle softly on. 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left 
Ant Why do you cross me m this exigent ? 

Oct I do not cross you, but I vviU do so 

[March 

Drum JEnter Bhutus, Cassius, and their Army , 
Lucilius, Titinius, Messala, and Others 

Bru They stand, and would have parley. 

Cas Stand fast, Titinius , We must out and talk 
Oct Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 
Ant. No, Ca)sar, wo will answer on their charge 
^lake forth, the gt'iuTiils would have some words 
Oct Stir not until tlie signal 
Bru Words before blows Is it so, coimtrymenp 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do 
Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, 
Octavius 

Ant In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good 
words : 

Witness the hole you made in Caosar’s heart, 
Crying, “ Long live' hail, Caesar I” 

Cas Antony, 

Tlie posture of your blows are yet unknown , 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

Aud leave them honeyless. 

Ant Not stingless too 

Bru 0, yes, and soundless too ; 

1^0 r you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 

And, very wisely, threat before you sting 
Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile 
daggers 

Hack’d one another in the sides of Caesar • 

Vou show’d your teeth hke apes, and fawn’d like 
hounds. 

And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind, 

Struck Caesar on the neck O flatterers ' 

Cas. Flatterers ! — Now, Brutus, thank yourself ; 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 

If Cassius might have rul’d. 

OeU Como, come, the cause ; If arguing make 
us sweat, 
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The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look ; 

I draw a sword against conspirators • 

When think you that the sword goes up again ? — 
Never, till Caesar’s three and twenty wounds^ 

Bo well aveng’d , or till another Ciesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors 
Bru Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors. 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope , 

I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword 

Bru O, if thou wort the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou could’ st not die more honourable 
Cas A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such 
honour. 

Join’d with a masker and a reveller 
Ant Old Cassius still ' 

Oct Come, Antony , away — 

Defiance, traitors, hull wo m your teeth . 

If you dare fight to-day, come to the field , 

If not, when you have stomachs. 

[Exeunt Oct , Ant , and their Army 
Cas Wliy now, blow, wind , i well, billow , and 
swim, bark ' 

Tho storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Bru Ho ' 

Lucilius , hark, a word with you. 

Luc My lord. 

[Bku and Lire converse apm t 

Cas Messala, — 

3Ies What says my general ? 

Cas Messala, 

This 13 my birth-day as this very day 
AVas Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Mes- 
sala 

Bo thou my witness, that, against my will, 

As Pompey was, am I compelled to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties 
You know, that I held Epicurus strong. 

And his opinion now I change my mind, 

Ajid partly credit things that do presage 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign'^® 

Two mighty eagles fell , and there they perch’d, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands , 
Who to Philippi here consorted us , 

This morning are they fled away, and gone ; 

And in their steads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 

As we were sickly prey ; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which, 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Mes Beheve not so. 

Cos. I believe it partly j 
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I For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv’d 
I To meet all perils vei y constantly. 

Bru *Evcu so, Lucihus 

tas Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly , that we may. 

Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ^ 

But, since the affairs of men rest still unceitain, 

Let ’s reason with the worst that may befall 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time w^e shall speak together 
W hat are you then determined to do ? 

Bru Even by the rule of that philosoph},^ 

By which I did blame Cato for tlie death 
Which he did give himself — I know not how , 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

Vi)v fear of wliat miglit fall, so to prevent 
The time of life — arming myself with patience, 

To stay the providence of some high power‘d. 

That govern us below. 

Ca^ Then, if w^e lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
rhorough the streets of Borne ? 

B 9 U No, Cassius, no tliiiik not, thou noble 
Boinan, 

That ever Brutus wdl go hound to Borne 
, 1 le beais too gre it a mind Ihit this same d iv 
} ''dust end tliat woik, tlic ides of ]\Lii(h begun, 

! And whether we shall meet again, 1 know not 
J Therefore our eveilasting faiewcll take — 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ’ 

If wo do meet again, why wo shall smile, 

If not, wdiy then this parting was well made 
Cfl? For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus^ 

If we do meet again, we ’ll smile indeed , 

If not, ’tis true, this parting w^as well made 

13ru AVhy then, lead on — O, that a man might 
know 

The end of this day’s business, cro it come ^ 

But it sufficetb, that the day wall end, 

And then the end is kuowm — Come, bo^ av\ay ^ 

[^Exeunt 

SCENE II —The same. The Field of Battle 

Alarum Enter Bnrrus and Mersala 

B 9 U Bide, ride, Messala, nde, and give these 
bills4« 

Unf o the legions on the other side \Loud Alarum. 
Let them set on at once , for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octa\iiis’ wing, 

' And sudden push gives them the overthrow 
Bide, ride, Messala let them all come down 

\Exeunt 


SCENE III. — The same. Another Fart of the 
Field 

Alarum Enter Cassius and Titinius 

Cas 0, look, Titimus, look, the villains fiy * 
Alyself have to mine own turn’d enemy . 

This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 

I slew tlie coward, awl did take it from him 
Tit 0 Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early 
Who having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too oageily , his soldiers tell to spoil, 

Whilst w e by Antony are all enclos’d 

Enter Pindahus 

Fin Fly further off, my lord, fly further off, 
M.uk Antony is in your tents, my lord 1 
Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off 
\ Cas This hill is far enough Look, look. Till 

I 111113 ; 

Aie those my tents, whoie I pciccivo the flic? 

Tit They are, m^ loid 

< Cas Titmius, if thou lov’st mo, 

jMount thou my Inisc, and hide thy spuis m him, 
i Till lie have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
j And heie again , that I may re^t assur’d, 

5 Whether }ond* troops are fiiend or enemy, 

I Tit I will bo here again, even with a thought 

lEiti 

Cas Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill , 

My 8 ght was ever thick , regard Titinius, 

: And tell me what thou not’st about the field — 

[Eait Pin 

: This day I breathed first time is come lound, 

: And where I did begin, there I shall end. 

My life IS run Ins compass — Surah, what news ? 
Fin. [Above ] 0 my lord ^ 

Cas Wliat news ? 

Pin Tiliiuns is 

; Endowed round about with horsemen, that 
; Afake to him on the spur , — yet bo spurs on — 
Now^ they aio almost on him , now, Titinius ^ — 
Now’ some ’light — 0, he ’lights too — he’s ta’en, 
— and, liark^ [Shout, 

They shout for joy 

Cas Come down, behold no more,— 

I O, coward that I am, to live so long. 

To see my best fnend ta’en before my face I 

Enter PnnoAEUS, 

S Come hither, sirrah • 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
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That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou should’st attempt it. Oome now, keep thine 
oath I 

l!fow be a freeman ; and, with this good sword, 

That ran through C»sar’s bowels, search this 
bosom. 

Stand not to answer : Here, take thou the hilts ; 

A.nd, when my face is cover’d, as *tis now. 

Guide thou the sword. — CsDsa 4 thou art reveng’d, 
Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [^Dies 

Fin So, I am free , yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius ! 

Far from this country Pmdarus shall run, 

Where never Boman shall take note of him [Exit, 

Be-enter Titinius, with Messala. 

Mes It IS but change, Titmius , for Octaiuus 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

Tit These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

Mes Where did you leave him ? 

Tit, All disconsolate, 

With Pmdarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes Is not that he, that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit He lies not like the livmg. 0 my heart ! 

Mes Is not that he ? 

^it. No, this was ho, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. — 0 settmg sun ’ 

As in thy red rays thou dost smk to night, 

So m his red blood Cassius’ day is set , 

The sun of Eome is set ’ Our day is gone ; 

Clouds, dews, and dangers come, our deeds are 
done! 

Mistrust of my success hath done this deed 

Mes Mistrust of good success hath done this 
deed. 

O hateful error, melancholy’s child! 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? O error, soon conceiv’d. 
Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee. 

Tit What, Pmdarus P Where art thou, Pmda- 
rus? 

Mes, Seek him, Titinms : whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears . I may say, thrusting it ; 

For piercing steel, and darts envenomed. 

Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 

As tidings of this sight. 

Tvt, Hie you, MessaJA, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while [Exit Mes. 

1 Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius P 
Did I not meet thy friends P and did not they j 
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Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 

And bid mo give ’t thee ? Didst thou not hear their 
shouts ? 

Adas, thou hast misconstrued every thing 
But hold thee, take this garknd on thy brow ; 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding — Brutus, come apace. 

And see how I regarded Cams Cassius — 

By your leave, gods ; — This is a Eoman’^ part : 
Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titimus’ heart 

[Dies, 

Alarum Be-enter Messala, with Brutus, young 
Cato, Strato, Volumnius, and Lucilius. 

Bru Where, where, Messala, doth his body 
he? 

Mes Lo, yonder ; and Titmius mourning it. 

Bru Titmius’ face is upward. 

Cato, He is slam 

Bru 0 Julius CfiBsar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low Alarums 

Cato Brave Titmius ! 

Look, whe’r he have not crown’d dead Cassius ’ 
Bru Are yet two Eomans hving such as these ? — 
The last of all the Eomans, fare thee well ! 

It 18 impossible, that ever Eome 
Should breed thy fellow — Friends, I owe mow> 
tears 

To this dead man, than you shall see me pay — 

1 shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time — 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body , 

His funerals shall not be m our camp. 

Lest it discomfort us — Lucilius, come ; — 

And come, young Cato , let us to the field — 
Labeo, and Flavius, set our battles on — 

’Tis three o’clock , and, Eomans, yet ere night 
i We shall try our fortune m a second fight. 

I [Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — Another Fart of the Field, 

Alarum, Enter fighting^ Soldiers of loth Arrnmt , 
then Brutus, Cato, Lucilius, cmd Others 

Bru Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your 
heads ! 

Cato, What bastard doth notP Who will gc 
with me ? 

I will proclaim my name about the field : — 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho 1 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend ; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho I 

[Charges the Enemg^ 
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Bru And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I , 
BrituSj^my country’s friend, know me for Bnitiis ; 
^ \_Exit, charging the Enemy. Cato w over- 
I powered, and falls 

I Luc 0 young and noble Cato, art thou do^^n? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titmius , 

And may’st be honour’d being Cato’s son 
Sold. Yield, or thou diest 
Luc Only I yield to die 

I Thei'e is so much that thou wilt kill me straight , 

I \Of\ring Money 

Kill Bnitus, and be honour’d m his death 
1st Sold Wo must not. — A noble prisoner * 

2nd Sold Eoom, ho I Tell Antony, Brutus is : 
• ta’eu \ 

l&t Sold I’ll tell the ne\N8 — Here comes the 
general — 

Enter Antony 

Br itus IS ta’en, Bnitus is ta’en, my lord 
Anf Wheieishe? 

Luc Safe, Antony , Biutus is safe enough . 
i T daie assure thee, tliat no enemy 
I Sliall ever take alive the noble Bnitus 
I t The gods defend him fiom so great a shame * 
j 1 When you do find him, or ali\c, or dead, 

I Ho Vs ill be found like Brutus, like hnnself, 

! Ant This IS not Brutus, fiticnd but, I assure ; 
I you, 

' A prize no loss m \North keep this man safe, 
due him all kindness I had rather have 
Such men my fi lends, than eiieniics Go on. 

And see uhe’r Brutus be alive, or dead 
And bring us word, unto Octavius’ tent. 

How every thing is chanc’d [Exeunt 

SCENE V —Another Fart of the Field 

Brutus, Dardanius, Clltus, Strato, 
and VoLUMNius 

Bru Come, poor remains of fi lends, rest on this 
rock. 

Clt Statilius show* a the torch-light but, my 
lord, 

He came not back ; he is or ta’en, or slain 

Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus . Slaying is the 
word, 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. — 

[Whispering 

CU, WTiat, I, my lord ?'No, not for all the world 
Bru Peace then, no words. 

Cli.. I ’ll rather kill myself 

Bru Hark thee, Dardanius ! [Whispers him 
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Bar I do such a deed ? j 

Cli O, Dardanius ’ i 

Bar O, Clitus ^ > 

Ch What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 
Bar To kdl him, Clitus Look, he meditates 
Cli Now IS that noble vessel full of grief, 

Thai it runs over even at his eyes 

13) u Come hither, good Volummus list a vs ord 
Vol What says my lord ? 

73 )u Why, this, Volumnius 

Thi‘ ghost of Caesar hath appear’d to mo 
Two several times by night at Saidis, once; 

A' 1, this last night, here m Philippi’ fields. 

I know, my hour is come 

Vol Not so, my lord. 

B) u Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Tlioii see’st the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit 
Ti IS more worthy to leap in ourselves, 

Than tarry till they push us Good Volummus, 
Thou kiitiw’si, that we two went to school together; 
E\eii foi that our love of old, I pray thee, i 

Hold tliou my swoid-liilts, whilst I run on it I 

Vol That ’s not an office for a fiiend, my lord ' 

[Alarum still 

Ch Fly, fly, my lord , there is no tarrying h^re. 
Bru Farewell to >ou, — and you; — and you, ' 
Volumnius — 

Sirato, thou hast been all this while asleej), 

Farevv ell to thee too, Strato — Countrymen, 
jM) heart dotli joy, that yet, in all my life, { 

I found no man, but he was true to mo 
I shall have glory by this losing day, 

IMore Ilian Octavius, and Maik Antony, | 

By this vilo conquest shall attain unto j 

So, f iro you wxll at once , for Brutus* tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history 
Night hangs upon mine eyes , my bones would rest, 
Tliat have but labour’d to attam this hour. 

I 

[Alarum Cry within; Fly, fly, fly, 
Ch Fly, niy lord, fly. i 

Bru Hence ; I will follow thee. 

[Exeunt Cli , Dab , and Vor. , 
I pr’ythce, Strato, stay thou by thy lord . 1 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect , 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it : 

Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? j 
Sira. Give me your hand first. Fare you well, 

; my lord 

Bru Farewell, good Strato — Ca)sar, now be sti^ , 

I kill’d not thee witli half so good a will 

[He runs on his Sword, and dust, 
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dlartm. Betreat. Enter Ootattos, Aotohy, 
HbsbalAj Liroiiiiua, and thetr Amy. 

Oct, What man is that ? 

Mes, My master’s man. — Strato, where is thy 
master ? 

Stra, Free from the bondage you are in, MessaJa ; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him \ 

For Brutus only overcame himself, 

And no man else hath honour by his death. 

Luc. So Brutus should be found — I thank thee, 
Brutus, 

That thou hast prov’d Lucilius* saying true. 

Oct, Ail that serv’d Brutus, I w ill entertain them. 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 

Stra, Ay, if Mess il i w ill prefer mo to you. 

Oct. Do so, Mess tla 

Mec How died my master, Strato P 


Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it. 
Mec, Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. ^ 
Ant This was the noblest Boman of tlm all : 
All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He, only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d m him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, This was a man !” 

Oct According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect, and rites of burial. 

Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 

Most liko a soldier, order’d honourably — 

So, call the field to rest . and let’s away, 

To part the glories of this hapny day. 

{Exeunt. 
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^ If you do find them decked with ceremontee* 

Ceremonxee were ceremonious ornaments, trophies, 
)r crowns placed upon the statues of Caesar So Plu- 
tarch • — “ A few days after, his statues were seen 
tedomed with ro)al diadems, and Flavius and Mariillus, : 
two of the tribunes, went and tore them off” In the 
next scene Casca says • — ** Marullus and Flavius for 
pulbng scarfs off Caesar^s images, are put to silence.” 

* Deems 

Shakspere followed Plutarch in callin g this chaiacter 
Deems, but his proper name was Dectmus Brutus See 
Appian and Suetonius Decimus Brutus was the most 
cherished by Cmsar of all his friends, while Marcus kept 
aloof, and declined so large a share of his favours and 
honours as the other had constantly accepted , being 
suspicious of the tendency of Caesar’s ambition, and 
also remembering that he had fought with Pompey 
agamst Caesar at the battle of Pharsalia 

* Stand you dnectly in Antomus^ tray 
When he doth run his eow se 

This passage alludes to a singular supoi^^tition which 
is explained in the following passage fiom Plutarch’s 
Life of Cccsaf — ** In the Lyitercalut, which, according 
to most writers, is an ancunt pastoral least, and which 
answers in many respects to the Lyccea amongst ilie 
Arcadians , young men of noble families, and indted 
many of the magistrates, ran about the streets ii iKcd, 
and, by w'ay of diversion, strike all they meet with 
leathern thongs with the hair upon them Numbers of 
women of the first quality put themsches in their wa), 
and presented their hands lor stripes (as scholars do to 
a master), being persuaded that the pregnant gam an 
easy delivery b> it, and that the barren are enabled to 
conceive ” 

* Brutus, I do observe you noto of late. 

Mr. Steevens, with his usual ingenuity, proposes to 
ornit the words you now, which as they encumber the 
metre, he suspects of being an interpolation The 
measure would then become regular, tlius ; — 

I'U leave you. 

Brutus, I do observe of late. 

• I have much mistook your passion. 

Passion is here used to imply mental disturbance, 
commotion of the mind. The meaning is — I have mis- 
onderstood the disturbed state of your feelings. 

• There was a Brutus once. 

Ho alludcp to the ancestor of Brutus, Lucius J unius, 


who freed Home from the tyranny of the Tarquins, and 
to whom the ancient Komans erected a statue of brass, 
and placed it in the capitol amongst their kings. “ He 
was,” says Plutarch, ** represented with a drawn sword in 
his hand, to signify the spirit and firmness with which he 
vanquished the Tarquins , but hard-tempered as the steel 
of which that sword was composed, and m no degiee 
humanised by education, the same obdurate severity 
which impelled him against the tyrant, shut up hia 
natural afiection from his children, when he found those 
children conspiring for the support of tyranny.” 

^ The eternal devil. 

Dr Johnson says, think our author wrote xnferna* 
devil, Mr Steevens says, in support of the present 
reading (which if an error, is one that by no means 
enfeebles the line), that Cassius infers that “ Lucius 
Junius Brutus would as soon have submitted to the 
perpetual dominion of a daemon, as to the lasting govern- 
ment of a king ” 

® Lei me hate men about me that ate Jat , 
Sleek-headi d men. 

Cmsar was a close olwi iTei of men, and, according to 
Plutaich, actually made this observation — “ Ceasartoo, 
had some suspicion oi him (Cassius), and he even said 
one day to his inends, ‘AV'hat think )ou of Cassius? 1 
do not like his pale looks ' Another time, when Antony 
and Dolabclla ^^cre accused of some designs against his 
poison and government, he said, have no appre- 
hensions from those fat and sleek men , I lather fear the i 
pale and lean ones,’ meaning Biutus and Cassius ” 

^ An I had been a man of any occupation 

That IS, had he been a mechanic, one of the oommon 
people. , 

Brought you Cwsar home f | 

That IS, did you attend him home ? 

Sir, His your brother Ca'^sius. ! 

Cassius had married Junia, the sister of Brutus. j 

For if thou path thy natue semblance on. 

Dr Johnson endeavours to explain this line, by saying, 
to path thy native semblance, is to walk in thy true 
form; but this is not very satisfactory: should it not i 
leud put instead ot path. { 

“ No, not an oath If not the face of men. | 

Face is probably a mispiint {or faith. The sense is . 
then clear; if an honourable sense of fidelity will not 
bind men, oaths also wUl be without effect. 
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oint authorities of Appian, Plutarch, and Suetonius, 
Mr Theobald altered as m the text 

** This IS my hirth-day, 

Our poet was largely indebted to Plutarch for both 
Jie incidents and language of this tragedy ; the reader 
can compare this speech of Cassius with the following 
from the Lt/e of Brutus, — “ Messala says that Cassius 
supped in private with some of his most intimate 
friends ; and that, contrary to his usual mawner, he was 
pensive and silent. He adds, that after supper, he 
took him by the hand, and pressing it close, as he com- 
monly did, in token of his friendship, he said in Greek, 

* Bear witness Messala, that I am i educed to the same 
necessity with Pompey the Gieat, of hazarding the 
liberty of my country on one battle Yet I have con- i 
fidence in our good fortune, on which we ought still 
to rely, though the measuies we are resolved upon are 
indiscreet ' These, Messala tolls us, were the last words 
that Cassius spoke, before he bade him farewell, and 
that the next day, being his birthday, be invited Cassius 
to sup with him.” 

^ Coming from Sardis^ on our former cmxgn 

Former^ is used as foremost , Shakspore sometimes 
uses the comparative, mstead of the positive or super- 
lative. 

" Even hy the rule of that philosophy. 

It has been very justly pointed out, that there is an 
apparent inconsistency between the sentiments of Brutus 
in this and the following speech given to him In tlie 
first he reiterates his condemnation of suicide, but f» vim 
the second we may infer, that if the day is lost, he w ill 
commit it. Mr M Mason observes, that theie is no 
real inconsistency Brutus had laid down to himself, 
as a principle, to abide every chance and extremity of 
war; but when Cassius reminds him of the disgrace of 
' being led in triumph through the streets of Rome, he 
acknowledges that to be a trial which he could not 
endure Nothing is more natur*'l than this. We lay 
down a system of conduct for ourselves, but occurrences 
may happen that will force us to depart from it.” 

Plutarch represents Brutus as renouncing his foimer 
condemnation of suicide, and thus replying to the ques- 
tion of Cassius, In the younger and less experienced 
part of my life, I was led, upon philosophical principles 
to condemn the conduct of Cato m killing himself I 
thought It at once impious and unmanly to smk beneath 
the stroke of fortune, and to refuse the lot that had 
befallen us. In my present situation, however, I am of 
s different opinum • so that if heaven should now be un- 


favourable to our wishes, I will no longer solicit my | 
hopes or 'my fortune, but die contented with it such as it ! 
IS. On the ides of March I devoted myself to rtiy coun- * 
try; and since that time, I have hved in liberty aad 
glory.” 

Must end that worh, the ides of March begun, 

Shakspere should have written began , it is an error 
for which he himself is probably answerable. 

“ Eidcy and give these bills. 

Bills were written instructions, containing directions 
for the captains, &c. 

This hill is far enough, 

Shakspere has here also closely followed Plutarch — 

“ At length he was obliged to retire, with a very small 
number, to a hill that overlooked the plain. Yet here 
he could discover nothing, for he was short-sighted, 
and it was with some difficulty that he could perceive 
his own camp plundered His companions, however, 
saw a large detachment of horse, which Brutus had 
sent to their relief, making up to them These Cassius 
concluded to be the enemy that were in pursuit of him ; 
notwithstanding which, he dispatched Titinius to recon- 
noitre them When the cavalry of Brutus saw this 
faithful friend of Cassius approach, they shouted for 
joy His acquaintance leaped from their horses to 
embrace him, and the rest rode round him with clashing 
of arms, and all the clamorous expressions of gladness 
This circumstance had a fatal effect Cassius took it 
for granted that Titmlus was seized by the enemy, 
and regretted that, through a weak desire of life, he 
had suffered his friend to fall into their hands When 
he had expressed himself to this effect, he retired into 
an empty tent, accompanied only by his fieed-man^ 
Pindarus, whom, ever since the defeat of Crassus, he 
had retained for a particular purpose. In that defeat 
he escaped out of the hands of the Parthians ; but now, 
wrapping his robe about his face, he laid bare his neck, 
and commanded Pindarus to cut off his head , this was 
done, for his head was found severed from his body; 
but whether Pindarus did it by his master’s command, 
has been suspected, because he never afterwards ap- 
peared.” 

Statilms showed the torch-hght, 

Statilius was a messenger whom Brutus had sent to 
the camp to know if many were slam in the battle; 
when he arrived there, if all w as well, he was to lift up 
a lighted torch in the air. From the text it appears he 
i did this, but was slam in returning. 
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THIS varied and gorgeous historical tragedy, though perfect in itself, may yet bo regarded as a con- 
tinuation of Julius Casar , in the commencement of that play absolute power is lodged in one man, a 
wide circle of terrible events roll on, every effort is made by the republican party, and much noble blood 
spilt, to preserve the political freedom of Rome, but the wheel comes round, and the conclusion of 
Antony and Cleopatra sees a second Caesar m possession of that absolute power which the first met his 
death in attempting to consolidate, and the three divisions of the Roman world are at length united 
under one imperial ruler How true is it that the history of most men’s Ijncs is merely a record of 
wasted energy ! 

In Julius Omar the character of Antony is but slightly sketched, but it is here elaborated with a 
truthful and powerful pen, tlicro Antony is shown only as the orator, whose words have robbed their 
honey from the Hybla bees , here as the magnificent triumvir, the heroic soldier, and the imitator, in his 
dissipation, of his patron gods, Bacchus and Hercules 

Antony is a singular mixture of contending qualities , brave and generous, yet selfishly luxurious in 
his habits , a hardy soldier, yet an effeminate man, condescending and affable so far as to dnnk and jest 
with his soldiers, yet so proud and imperious as to make princes his vassals, and to bestow upon his sons 
the vain-glorious title of ‘‘ the kings of kings ” His virtues and his vices seemed to wrestle for the 
possession of the man , and although the latter triumphed, } ct Antony so sinned that men often admired 
while they condemned Ilia enormous prodigality blinded the popular judgment ; such was hia 
liberality that while at Ephesus he gave his cook the estate of a Magnesian citizen for dressing one 
supper to his taste ; and wlulo there he w^as constantly attended by women m the dress of Bacchanals^ 
and men and boys habitod like Pan and the Satyrs marched before him , besides this, he entertained 
almost an army of players, dancers, and buffoons After the death of Csesar, Antony, from motives of 
policy, made his peace with the conspirators, and on the same evening supped with Cassius/ In his 
oration at the funeral, he was not only influenced by his personal affection for that distinguished man, 
but also by an ambitious longing, which induced him to believe that if Brutus w^cro slam or banished, he 
would become the greatest man m Rome That his motives were largely selfish in this transaction is 
shown by Antony retaining Caesar’s will, of which he made some unjust uses, giving legacies to his 
personal fi lends and supporters, and for some time he refused to acknowledge Octavius as his partner 
either m the wealth or power left by Julius, but Octavius not being easily repulsed, he at length 
admitted him. 

The. blackest spot on his character is bis proscription and murder of Rome’s greatest orator, Cicoro, 
with whom, notwithstanding his vanity, we, at the present day, will cordially exclaim : — 

Let arms revere the robe, the warrior’s laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence 

Oicero, who had great influence with the people, incensed them against Antony, and prevailed on the 
senate to declare him an enemy of the state , when, therefore, Csesar and Lepidus had consented to the 
death of the aged orator, Antony, with a revolting malignity which the most partial historian must blush 
to record, had his head and hands struck off, and when they were brought to him, laughed and triumphed 
at the sight, and ordered them to be stuck up on the rostra in the forum, as though he was still 
addressing the people / 

The personal appearance of Antony is thus described by Plutarch, from whom Shakspere borrowed 
the materials for this tragedy : “ Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful length of beard, 
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a largo forehead, aa aquiline nose ; and upon the whole the same manly aspect that we see in the 
pictures and statues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradition, that his family was de.scen Jed 
from Hercules, by a son of his, called Anteon , and it was no wonder if Antony sought to confirm nhis 
opinion, by afiecting to resemble him m his air and m his dress.** 

Generous but rapacious, a great general but a greater voluptuary, “ such was the frail, the fiexlble 
Antony, when the love of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his rum This awakened every dormant 
vice, infiamed every guilty. passion, and totally extinguished the gleams of remammg virtue.** His first 
meeting with the captivating Egyptian occurred thus he sent her his commands to meet him in Cilicia 
to answer some accusations laid against her of assisting Cassius in his war against Antony and Octavius. 
The messenger, seeing the great beauty and fascination of Cleopatra, immediately concluded that she 
had nothing to fear from the gallant Antony — 

Whom ne’er the word of ‘ No/ woman heard speak 

and therefore paid great court to her, and solicited her to go “ m her best attire.** This hint i^as not 
lost upon the quick-witted Egyptian she went, but it was not to sue, but to conquer 

Shakspere has closely followed Plutarch m his gorgeous description of Cleopatra sailing to meet 
Antony down the river Cydnus, though he has certainly beautified that exquisite narrative, throwing a 
soft voluptuous languor into it, singularly consistent with the scene, and breathing the very soul of 
beauty>' Cleopatra was the widow of King Ptolemy, and had been the paramour of Cajsar , the early 
sprmg of youth was therefore past, but she was still in the summer of her beauty , nay, she had not 
yet reached the full meiidian of womanly maturity; her vivacity \Nas even beyond her personal 
attractions, and her con's ersational poi^ers were remarkably varied and brilliant, while her voice was 
singularly melodious, and liad the softness of music. Her beauty, we are told, was not so remarkable 
as her manners were fa^c. mating and irresistible Her accomplish ments also were very great, and she 
spoke most languages freely, giving audience herself, without the aid of interpreters, to the ambassadors 
of the Ethiopians, Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, and Parthians Besides, she had the gift of fiatteriiig 
in a very delicate and subtle manner thus m the famous anecdote of Antony’s fishing excursion, when 
one of her divers placed a salt fish on his hook, and he drew it up amidst general merriment (an me 
dent which Shakspere makes use of m the play), her comment was an mstance of consummate tact in 
this direction — “ Go, general I” said she, “ leave fishmg to us petty princes of Pharus and Canopus 
your game is cities, kingdoms, and provinces ’* 

Cleopatra completely enslaved the affections of Antony, and carried him in triumph with her to 
Alexandria, where they passed their time in feasts and revels, and estabhshed a society of their friends, 
whom they called the Inimitahle Livers 

Antony’s marriage with Octavia after the death of his first wife, Fulvia, was merely an aet of 
political expediency ; we feel that Enobarbus is right, when he says, Antony “ will to his Egyptian dish 
again.** In the play the incidents are diawn closely together, and Antony’s desertion of Octavia seems 
immediately to foUow his marriage, but this was not the case ; he had lived with her long enough to 
become the father of three children, before he left her for the embraces of Cleopatra, to whom, on his 
return, he bestowed kingdoms for presents, and m his inordinate vanity, gave the names of the sun 
I the moon to the twins she bore him Octavius Ciesar was glad of a pretext to quarrel with Antony ; he 
had disposed of his colleague, Lepidus, and could ho also dispose of Antony, the whole Boman Empire 
would be under his authonty ; he therefore availed himself of the insult offered to his sister, and made 
war upon Cleopatra ; the final result of which was the ruin and suicide both of her and her princely 
paramour. The superstition of the times heralded in this event with omens and prodigies, in the same 
manner as they did the assassination of Julius Csesar ; Pisanrum, a colony of Antony’s on the Adriatic 
was swallowed by an earthquake, and his statue at Alba was said to have been covered with sweat for 
many days, although it was frequently wiped off ; the statue thus shewing a sympathy for the coming 
fall of its originaL 

Antony’s power was sufficient to have made him conqueror of the civilised world ; he had five hundred 
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armed vessels, each with eight or ten banks of oars, a hundred thousand foot soldiers, and tTsel\nS 
thousand horse; and Shakspere has in the play, enumerated the kings and princes who fought 
under hw banner But his affection for Cleopatra had subdued both his judgment and his valour, and 
ho fled disgracefully before Caesar , for a time he was deeply dejected, and lived m melancholy retire- 
ment, but he soon returned to Alexandria, and again gave way to festivity and enjoyment. In conjunc- 
tion with Cleopatra, he now established a society which they called The Companions in Deaths into which 
they admitted their immediate adherents, and spent their time in continual feasting and diversions. 

After Octavius had returned a haughty refusal to Antony’s challenge to single combat, the latter 
determined to risk aU on one last battle , he did so, and lost it, for his fleet and cavalry deserted him^ 
while his infantry were defeated. The rest of the story is both faithfully and elaborately told in 
Shakspere’s tragedy. 

In the play there are four characters which stand out prominently from the canvass — Cleopatra, 
Antony, Caesar, and Enobarbus. Of Cleopatra, as painted by the pencil of history, I have already spoken ; 
, how exquisitely she is depicted by Shakspere , what a soft glow of voluptuous languor is thrown 
aiound her, and with what irresistible fascinations she is invested, the reader of the tragedy can alone 
feel and appreciate Great as her faults are, for her life is but a tissue of refined and poetical sensuality, 
such 18 her devotion to Antony, and so w inning is the gigantic extravagance of her affection for him, 
that we not only forgive her errors, but admire and applaud the actor of them 

Antony and Ciesar are placed in stiong contrast to each other , the one brave, reckless and prodigal, 
the other cool, prudent, and avaricious. “ Ciesar gets money,” says Pompey, “ where he loses hearts.” 
Antony is a warrior and a prodigal, and Octavius a statesman, whose feelings are strictly under com- 
mand. Something of predestination reigns through this play ; everything tends towards the downfall of 
Antony and the advancement of Caesar. 

Enobarbus, although an historical character, and to be found m Plutarch, docs not there appear 
very prominently, and may, to no small extent, be ciUed a creation of the pen of Shakspere. He found 
the name in history, but not the man he pictured- Enobarbus forms one of the rich sunlights of tho 
picture , his plain bluntness has all the cheering hilarity of comedy But his jocularity would be out of 
place m the latter scenes of the tragedy how admirably does Shakspere obviate this The dotage and 
ill-fortune of Antony transform Enobarbus to a soiions man, and finally corrupt this hitherto faithful 
soldier , he deserts hia master, and flies to the service of Csesar The munificent Antony sends after bini 
his chests and treasure, which, m the hurry of flight, he had left behind , this act of kmdnoss stnkes tht^ 
penitent fugitive to the heart, and wasting in grief, ho goes forth to die , and alone, without the camp, 
breathing his deep sorrow to the cold moon, does Enobarbus end his life in the bitterness of despair. 

As his final rum draws on, Antony is alternately “ valiant and dejected ,” lookmg upon his high 
rank and qualities, hia unbounded but dazzling dissipation, his imperial generosity, great personal 
courage, and his gorgeous career ; when heanng of his death, we feel inclined to say with Offlsar— 

The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom m the name lay 
A moiety of the world 

That of Cleopatra follows , it is consistent with her brilliant and luxurious life ; she robs death of iw 
hideousness, and, enveloped m her royal robes and crown, still radiant m that seductive beauty 
which subdued C»sar and ruined Antony, she applies to her bosom the envenomed mstrument 
death, and falls into an everlafttmg slumber as sweet as balm, as soft as air,” where she yet looks 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

This tragedy is attributed to the year 1608« H . T. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE 1 — Alexandria. A JRooni in Cleopatra’s 
Falace, 

Enter Demetbixts and Philo 

Ehi, Nay, but this dotage of our general’s, 
O’erflows the measure . those his goodly eyes. 

That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn. 
The ofiice and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front : his captain’s heart, 

Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges^ all temper , 
And 18 become the bellows, and the fan. 

To cool a gypsy’s lust. Look, where they come ! 

Flourish, Enter AnTOirr and Cleopatra, mth 
their Trains , fanning her. 

Take but good note, and you shall see m him 
The tnple pillar of the world ^ transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool . behold and see 

Cleo If it be love indeed, tell me how much 
Ant There’s beggary in the love that can be 
reckon’d 

Cleo, I ’ll set a bourn how far to be belov’d 
Ant, Then must thou needs find out new heaven, 
new earth ^ 

Enter an Attendant 

Att, News, my good lord, from Rome 

Ant, Grates me , — The sum 

Cleo, Nay, hear them, Antony ; 

Fulvia, perchance, is angry . Or, who knows 
[f the scarce-bearded Cassar have not sent 
Ills powerful mandate to you, “ Do this, or this ; 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that , 
Perform ’t, or else we damn thee.” 

Ant How, my love t 

Cleo, Perchance, — nay, and most like, 

You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
Is come from Caesar; therefore hear it, Antony. — 
Where’s Pulvia’s process Caesar’s, I would say P — 
Both P — 

Call in the messengers.— As I am Egypt’s queen, 


Thou blushest, Antony , and that blood ot thine 
Is Caesar’s homager : else so thy cheek pays shame, 
When shiill-tongu’d Pulvia scolds — The messen- 
gers 

Ant, Let Rome m Tyber melt* and the wide 
arch 

Of the rang’d empire fall * Here is my space , 
Kingdoms are clay . our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man : the nobleness of life 
Is, to do thus , when such a mutual pair, 

[^Enihracing, 

And such a twam can do *t, in which, I bind 
On pam of punishment, the world to weet,*^ 

We stand up peerless. 

Cleo Excellent falsehood ! 

Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her P — 

I ’ll seem the fool I am not , Antony 
WiU be himsell' 

Ant But star’d by Cleopatra. — • 

Now, for the love of Love, and her sott hours, 

Let’s not confound the time with conference 
harsh ; 

There ’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now . What sport to-night ? 
Cleo, Hear the ambassadors. 

Ant Fye, wrangling queen \ 

Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, ' 
To weep , whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admir’d I 
No messenger , but thine and all alone, j 

To-mght, we’ll wander through the streets, and note * 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen , j 

Last night you did desire it — Speak not to us. • 
[^Ea:eunt Ant. and Cleo, mth their Tram j 
Eem Is CflBsar with Antomus priz’d so shght P 
Fhi, Sh, sometimes, when he is not Antony, 

He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony# 

Dem, I ’m full sorry. 

That he approves the common liar,^ who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome : But I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy ! 

{Exeunt 
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SCENE II. — The Same Another Room. 

Xnter CiiA.BMXAir, Ikas, Axexas, and a Soothsayer. 

Char. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most any thing : 
Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas, where *s the 
soothsayer that you praised so to the queen ? O, 
that I knew this husband, which, you say, must 
change his horns with garlands 
Alex. Soothsayer. 

Sooth. Tour will ? 

Char. Is this the man ? — Is*t you, sir, that know ; 
things? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

Alex Show him your hand. 

Rnter Ekobaebus. 

Rno. Bring in the banquet quickly , w me enough, i 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. \ 

Char. Good sir, give me good fortune | 

Sooth. I make not, but foresee j 

Char. Pray then, foresee me one \ 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you are. \ 
Char, He means, in flesh 
Jrae. No, you shall paint when you are old. 

Char. Wnnkles forbid! 

Alex. Vex not his prescience ; be attentive { 
Char. Hush ! | 

Sooth. You shall be more beloving, than beloved \ 
Char I had rather heat my liver with drinking \ 
Alex. Nay, hear him. \ 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune * Let | 
me be married to three kings m a forenoon, and | 
widow them all. let me have a child at fifty, to 
whom Herod of Jewry may do homage find me 
to marry me with Octavius Csssar, and companion 
me with my mistress. | 

Sooth You shall outlive the lady whom you serve. 
Char. O excellent 1 I love long life better than 
figs. 

Sooth. You have seen and proved a fairer former 
fortune 

Than that which is to approach. 

Char. Then, belike, my children shall have no 
names :• Pr’ythee, how many boys and wenches 
must I have P , 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 

; And fertile every wish, a milhon. 

[ Char. Out, fool ! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think, none but yoqr sheets are privy 
to your wishes. 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 
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Alex. We ’ll know all our fortunes. 

Mno Mine, and most of our fortunes, to-night, 
shall be— drunk to bed 

Iras. There’s a palm presages chastity, if nothing 
else. 

Char, Even as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth 1 
famme. 

Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot sooth- 
say. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful 
prognostication, I cannot scratch mine ear — 
Pr’ythee, tell her but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Iras. But how, but how ? give me particulars. 

Sooth I have said. 

Iras Am I not an inch of fortune better than ' 
she ? 

Char Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where w ould you choose it ? 

Iras Not m my husband’s nose 

Char. Our worscr thoughts heavens mend 1 
Alexas, — come, his fortune. Ins fortune — O, let 
him marry a woman that cannot go, sweet Isis, I 
beseech thee ^ And let her die too, and give him a 
worse * and let worse follow w^orse, till the worst of 
all follow him laughmg to his grave, fifty-fold a 
cuckold ^ Good Isis, hear me this prayer, though 
thou deny me a matter of more weight , good Isis, 
I beseech thee ^ 

i lras Amen Dear goddess, hear that prayer of 
the people * for, as it is a heart-breaking to see a 
handsome man loose- wived, so it is a deadly sorrow 
to behold a foul knave uncuckolded, Therefore, 

\ dear Isis, keep decorum, and fortune him accord- 

\ 

Char Amen. 

Alex Lo, now 1 if it lay m their hands to make 
I me a cuckold, they would make themselves whores, 
but they’d do ’t 

JSno Hush^ here comes Antony. 

Char. ' Not he, the queen 

JSnter Cleopatea. 

Cleo. Saw you my lord ? 

Rno. No, lady. 

Cleo. Was he not here P 

Char. No, madam. 

Cleo. He was dispos’d to mirth; but on the 
sudden 

; A Eoman thought hath struck him. — Enobarbus,*- 
Rno. Madam. 

Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where’s 
Alexas P 
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Alex Ilere, madam, at yoxu* eervice. — My lord 
approaches. 

E%lcr Antony, with a Messenger and Attendants. : 

Qleo. We wiU not look upon him . Go with us. ; 
{Exeunt Cleo , Eno, Alex, Ieas, Chae., 
Sooth , and Attendants. 

MesB Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 
Ant, Against my brother Lucius ? 

MesB, Ay: 

But soon that war had end, and the time’s state 
Made friends of them, jointing their force ’gainst 
CiBsar , 

Whose better issue in the war, from Italy, 

Upon the first encounter, drave them 
Ant. Well, 

AVhat worst ? i 

Me%B. The nature of bad news infects the teller 
Ant When it concerns the fool, or coward — On 
Things, that are [last, are done, with me — ’Tis thus , 
Who tells me true, though m his tale lie death, 

I hear him as he flatter’d 

Mcsb Labienus 

(This IS stiff ne-VN fe-) hath, with his Parthian force. 
Extended Asia fioin Euphiates 
Ills conquenng banner shook, from Sjna 
To Lydia, and to Ionia , 

Whilst I 

Ant Antony, thou would’st say, — j 

Jfm. O, my lord ^ i 

Ant Speak to me home, mince not the general ; 
tongue , 

Name Cleopatra as she ’s call’d in Home 
Bail thou in Eulvia’s phrase , and taunt my faults 
With such full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter O, then we bring forth w eeds. 
When our quick winds lie still ,*^ and our ills told us. 
Is as our earing. Pare thee well a while. 

Mess At your noble pleasure {Exit 

Ant. From Sicyon how the news ? Speak there 
Ist Att. The man from Sicyon — Is thei'e such 
an one ? 

2nd Att. He stays upon your will. 

Ant. Eet him appear, — 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Or lose myself in dotage.— What are you ? 

2nd Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

Ant. Where died she ? 

2nd Mess. In Sicyon : 

Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. [Clives a letter. 


Ant. Forbear me. — 

[Exit Mess. 

There *s a great spirit gone ! Thus did I desire it i 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We wish it ours again, the present pleasure, 

By revolution lowering, does become 

The opposite of itself; she ’s good, being gone ; 

The hand could pluck her back, that shov’d her on. 

I must from this enchanting queen break oflf ; 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 

My idleness doth hatch. — How now ! Enobarbus ! 

Enter Enobaebus. 

Eno What ’s your pleasure, sir ? 

Ant. I must witli haste from hence. 

Eno Why, then, we kill all our women: We 
see how mortal an unkindness is to them ; if they 
suffer our departure, death’s the word 

Ant I must be gone. 

Eno Under a compelling occasion, let women | 
die It were pity to cast them away for nothing , | 

though, between them and a great cause, tliey 
sliould be esteemed nothing Cleopatra, catching 
but the J*'ast noise of this, dies instantly: I have 
seen her die tw enty times upon far poorer moment ; 

1 do think, there is mettle in death, which commits 
some loMng act upon her, she hath such a celenty 
in djmg 

Ant She is cunning past man’s thought. 

Eno Alack, sii, no, licr passions are made of 
nothing but the finest part of pure love . We can- 
not call her winds and waters, sighs and tears, 

: they are greater stoims and tempests than alma- 
nacks can report this cannot be cunning m 
her , if it be, she makes a shower of rain as well 
as Jove 

Ant ’Would I had never seen her I 

Eno O, sir, you had then left unseen a wonder- 
ful piece of work , which not to have been blessed 

1 w ithal, would have discredited your travel. 

Ant Fulvia is dead. 

Eno Sir P 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Fulvia? 

Ant Dead. 

Eno. Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sacrifice. 
When it pleaseth their deities to take the wife of a 
man from him, it shows to man the tailors of the 
earth; comforting therein, that when old robes 

I are worn out, there are members to make new. If 
there were no more women but Fulvia, then had 
you indeed a cut, and the case to be lamented : this 
grief is crowned with consolation ; your old smordt 
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brings forth a new petticoat; — and, indeed, the 
tears live in an onion, that should water this 
sorrow. 

Ant, The business she hath broached in the state, 
Cannot endure my absence. 

JEno, And the business you have broached here 
cannot be without you; especially that of Cleo- 
patra’s, which wholly depends on your abode. 

Ant. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice wliat we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience^* to the queen, 

And get her love to part. For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

Do strongly speak to us ; but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Borne 
Petition us at home : Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Caosar, and commands 
The empire of the sea : our slippery people 
(Whose love is never link’d to the deservcr, 

Till his deserts are past,) begin to throw 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities, 

Upon his son ; who, high in name and power, \ 
Higher than both m blood and life, stands up \ 
For the main soldier . whose quality, going on, | 
The sides o’the world may danger . Much is breeding, 
Which, tike the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, | 
And not a serpent’s poison Say, our pleasure. 

To such whoso place is under us, requires 

Our quick remove from hence. [Ua^eunt 

JEno. 1 shall do ’t. 

SCENE III 

Enter Cleopatba, Chabmian, Ibas, and Alexas 

Cleo, Where is he ? 

*har. I did not see him since 

Cleo See where he is, who ’s with him, what he 
does ; — 

I did not send you ; — If you find him sad. 

Say, I am dancing , if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick . Quick, and return. 

l^Exit Alex. 

Char. Madam, methmks, if you did love him 
dearly. 

You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him, 

Cleo. What should I do, I do not f 

Char. In each thing give him way, cross him m 
nothing. 

Cleo. Thou'teachest like a fool ; the way to lose 
him. 

Char. Tempt him not so too far ; I wish, forbear ; 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 
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Enter Antow x. | 

But here comes Antony. 

Cleo I am sick, and sullen. 

Ant. 1 am sorry to give breatuing to my pur* 
pose, — 

Cleo Help me away, dear Charmian, I shall fall ; 

It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustaui it. 

Ant, Now, my dearest queen, — 

Cleo. Pray you, stand further from me. 

Ant. WTiat *s the matter ? 

Cleo, I know, by that same eye, there *s some 
good news. 

What says the married woman ? — You may go ; 
’Would, she had never given you leave to come I 
Let her not say, ’tis I that keep you here, 

I have no power upon you , hers you are. 

Ant, The gods best know, — 

Cleo 0, never was there queon» 

So mightily betray’d I Yet, at tlie first, 

I saw the treasons planted 

A)vt Cleopatra — 

Cleo Why should I think, you can be mino, and* 
true, 

Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 
Who have been false to Fiilvia ? Biotous madness. 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vow s. 
Which break themselves m sw^earing 1 

Ant, Most sweet queen, — 

Cleo Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your 
going, 

But bid farewell, and go when you sued staymg, 
Then was the time for words : No going then , — 
Eternity was m our bps, and eyes , 

Bliss in our brows’ bent , none our parts so poor. 
But was a race of heaven They are so still, 

Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world. 

Art turn’d the greatest bar. 

I Ant, How now, lady ! 

Cleo. I would, I had thy mches , thou should’st 
know. 

There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant, Hear me, queen 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services a while ; but my full heart 
Eemains m use with you. Our Italy 
Shines o’er with civil pwords : Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome . 
Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction; The hated, grown to 
strength, 

Are newly grown to love ; the condemn’d Pompey, 
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Rich in his father’s honoxir, creeps apace 
tnto the hearts of such as have not thriv’d 
Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten ; 
An*d quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By any desperate change ; My more particular, 

And that which most with you should safe my going, 

Is Fulvia’s death. 

Cleo, Though age from folly could not give me 
j freedom. 

It does from childishness • — Can Fulvia die ? 

Ant She *s dead, my queen 
Look here, and, at thy sovereign leisure, read 
Tbe garboils she awak’d ; at the last, best 
See, when, and where she died. 

Cleo O most false love ^ 

Where be the sacred vials thou should’st fill 
With sorroifvful water j^qw I see, I see, i 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine receiv’d shall be 
Ant, Quarrel no more, but be prepar’d to know 
The purposes T bear , which are, or cease, 

As you shall give the advice ; Now, by the fire. 

That quickens Nilus’ slime, I go from hence. 

Thy soldier, servant , making peace, or \^ ar, 

As thou afiect’st 

Cleo Cut my lace, Charmian, come , — 

I But let it be — I am quickly ill, and m ell 
So Antony loves. 

Ant My precious queen, foibear , 

And give true evidence to his love, v Inch stands 
An honourable trial. 

Cleo, So Fulvia told me 

I pr’ythee, turn aside, and v eep for her , 

Then bid adieu to me, and say, the tears 
Belong to Egypt : Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling , and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 

Ant, You ’U heat my blood , no more 

Cleo You can do better yet ; but this is meetly 
Ant Now, by my sword, — 

Cleo, And target, — Still he mends , 

But this is not the best: Look, pr’ythee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman^® does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 

Ant I *11 leave you, lady 

Cleo, Courteous lord, one word. 

Sir, you and I must part, — but that ’s not it ; 

Sir, you and I have lov’d, — but there ’s not it ; 
That you know well : Something it is I would, 

0, oblivion is a very Antony, 

Audi am all forgotten 
Ant But that your royalty 

Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself. 


Cleo, *Tis sweating labour, 

To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you • Your honour calls ycu hence ; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly. 

And all the gods go with you ! upon your sword 
Sit laurel’d victory ! and smooth success 
Be strew’ d before your feet I 
Ant Let us go. Come ; 

Our separation so abides, and flies. 

That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me. 

And I, hence fleetmg, here remain with thee. 

Aw ay. [Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — Eome. An Aj^arimeni in Caesar’s 
Home 

Enter Octavius C^sae, Lepieus, and Attendants. 

Cm, You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 
It 18 not Cajsar’s natural vice to hate 
One great competitor From AJexandna 
This IS the news , He fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night m revel : is not more manlike 
i Than Cleopatra , nor the queen Ptolemy 
More womanly than he ; hardly gave audience, or 
Vouchsaf’d to think ho had partners. You shaU 
find thcio 

A man, who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Lep, I must not think, there are 

: Evils enough to darken all his goodness : 

His faults, in him, seem as the spots of heaven. 
More fiery by night’s blackness , hereditary. 

Rather than purchas’d, what he cannot change, 
Than what ho chooses. 

Cm You are too indulgent ; Let us grant, it 
not 

Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptokmy ; 

I To give a kingdom for a mirth , to sit 
And keep the turn of tipping with a slave ; 

To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buflet 
With knaves that smell of sweat : say, this becomes 
him, 

(As his composure must be rare indeed. 

Whom these things cannot blemish,) yet must An- 
tony 

No way excuse his soils, when we do bear 
; So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 
His vacancy with his voluptousness. 

Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones. 

Call on him for ’t : but, to confound such time. 
That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 
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Ail his own state^ and ours, — ’tis to be chid 
As we rate boys ; who, being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure. 
And so rebel to judgment. 

JSlnier a Messenger 

Lep. Here ’s more news. 

Me99. Thy biddings hare been done ; and every 
hour. 

Most noble C»aar, shalt thou have report 
How ’tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea ; 

And it appears, he is belov’d of those 
That only have fear’d Csasar,®® to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
(Jive him much wrong’d. 

I should have known no less . — 
It hath been taught us from the primal state, 

That he, which is, was wish’d, until he were ; 

And the ebb’d man, ne’er lov’d, till ne’er worth love, 
Comes dear’d, by being lack’d. This common body, 
Like a vagabond flag upon the stream. 

Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide. 

To rot itself with motion. 

Me99, Caosar, I bring thee word, 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates. 

Make the sea serve them, which they ear and 
wound 

With keels of every kind Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy , the borders maratime 
Lack blood to think on ’t, and flush youth revolt . 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pompcy’s name strikes more, 
Than could his war resisted. 

C<Z9, Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wassals. When thou once 
Was beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow ; whom thou fought’ st against. 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than savages could sufler : Thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle^^ 

Which beasts would cough at : thy palate then did 
deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsed’ st ; on the Alps 
It IS reported, thou didst eat strange flesh. 

Which some did die to look on : And all this 
(It wounds thine honour, that I speak it now,) 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank’d not. 

Lep. It is p% of him. 

Cct. Let his shames quickly 
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Drive him to Eome ; ’Tis time we twain 
Did show ourselves i’ the field ; and, to that end 
Assemble we immediate council ; Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 

Lep, To*morrow, C»sar, 

1 shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able. 

To ’front tins present time. 

C<jB9^ Till which encounter. 

It 18 my business too Farewell. 

Lep, Farewell, my lord : What you shall know 
mean time 

Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 

To let me be partaker. 

C<£s Doubt not, sir , 

I knew it for my bond.^^ 

SCENE V — Alexandria. A Boom in the Balace. 

Enter Cleopatha, Charmian, Iras, and 
Mardian. 

Cleo Charmian, — 

Char Madam 
Cleo Ila, ha^ — 

Give me to drink mandragora 

Char Why, madam P 

Cleo That I might sleep out this great gap <»f 
time, 

My Antony is away. 

Char You think of him 

Too much 

Cleo, O, treason ! 

Char, Madam, I trust, not so. 

Cleo Thou, eunuch ’ Mardian ’ 

Mar What ’s your highness’ pleasure P 

Cleo Not now to hear thee sing, I take no 
pleasure 

In aught an eunuch has . ’Tis well for thee, 

That, bemg unsemmar’d, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou aflectioiis ? 
Mar, Yes, gracious madam. 

Cleo Indeed P 

Mar, Not in deed, madam ; for I can do nothing 
But what in deed is honest to be done ; 

Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 

What Venus did with Mars. 

do O Charmian, 

Where think’ st thou he is now P Stands he, or sits 
he P g 

Or does he walk P or is he on his horse P • 

0 happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony ! 

I Do bravely, horse 1 for wot’st thou whom ihoa 
mov’st P 
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The demi-Atlaa af this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men.** — He ’s speaking n6w, 

Or mdhnunng, ‘‘ Where’s my serpent of old 
• Nile?” 

For so he calls me ; Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison . — Think on me, 

That am with Phmbus* amorous pmches black, 

And wrinkled deep in time P Broad-fronted Cmsar, 
When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a monarch : and great Pompey 
Would stand, and make his eyes grow in my brow , 
There would he anchor his aspect, and die 
With looking on his life 

Enter Aleias. 

Alex, Sovereign of Egypt, hail ^ 

Cleo How much unlike art thou Mark Antony * 

* Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee — 

How goes it with iny brave Mark Antony ? 

Alex, Last thing he did, dear queen, 

He kiss’d, — the last of many doubled kisses, — 

This orient pearl , — His speech sticks m my heart 
Cleo Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

Alex, Good friend, quoth he. 

Say, ** the firm Eoman to great Egypt sends 
This treasure of an oyster , at whose foot 
To mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms ; All the east,” 
Say thou, “ shall call her mistress.” So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount a termagant steed,*^ 

Who neigh’d so high, that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. 

Cleo, What, was he sad, or merry P 


Alex Like to the time o’ the year between th* 
extremes 

Of hot and cold ; he was nor sad, nor merry. 

Cleo, 0 well-divided disposition 1-— Note him. 
Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man $ but note 
him : 

He was not sad , for he would shme on those 
That make their looks by his ; he was not merry; 
Which seem’d to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy . but between both : 

0 heavenly mingle 1 — Be* at thou sad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes ; 

So does it no man else. — ^Met’st thou my posts ? 

Alex, Ay, madam, twenty several messengers : 
Why do you send so thick ? 

Cleo Who *8 bom that ity 

When I forget to send to Antony, 

Shall die a beggar. — Ink and paper, Charmian. 
Welcome, my good Alexas. — Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cassar so P 

Char, 0 that brave Csesar 1 

Cleo Be chok’d with such another emphasis! 
Say, the bravo Antony 

Char, The vahant Caesar I 

Cleo, By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 

If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men 

Char, By your most gracious pardon, 

1 smg but after you 

Cleo. My sallad days ; 

When I was green in judgment . — Cold in blood, 
To say, as I said then I — But, come, away : 

Get me ink and paper . he shall have every day 
A several greetmg, or I ’ll unpeople Egypt. [JExtU 


ACT 11. 


SCENE I.— Messma A Boom %n Pompey’s 
Souse. 

Enter Pompey, Mbkboeates, and Mekas. 

Pom. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 

Mene, Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, de- 
cays 

The thmg we sue for. ^ 

Mene. We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
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Deny us for our good ; so find we profit, 

By losmg of our prayers, 

Pom I shall do well ; 

The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 

My power ’s a crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full. Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors : Csssar gets money, where 
He loses hearts : Lepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flatter’d; but he neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. 

Men. Csesar and Lepidus 

Are in the field ; a mighty strength they carir. 
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JPam. Where have you this ? ’tis false. 

Men. From Silvius, sir. 

Fom. He dreams ; I know, they are m Rome to- 
gether, 

Looking for Antony ; But all charms of love 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wan’d lip ! 

Let vntchcraft join with beauty, lust with both ! 

Tie up the libertine m a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fummg ; Epictirean cooks, 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite , 

That sleep and feedmg may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a Lethe’d dulness — How now Varrius ? 

Unter Vabeius. 

Var. This is most certain that I shall deliver : 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected ; since he went from Egypt, ’tis 
A space for further travel. 

Fom. I could have given less matter 

A better ear — Menas, I did not think, 

This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d his helm 

For such a petty w ar . his soldiership 

Is twice the other iwam : But let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our stirring 

Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 

The ne’er lust-weaned Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope, 

CsBsar and Antony shall well greet together : 

Ills wife, that’s dead, did trespasses to Caesar, 

His brother warr’d upon him , although, I think. 
Not mov’d by Antony. 

Fom. I know not, Menas, 

How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were’t not that we stand up against them all, 
’Twere pregnant they should square between them- 
selves , 

For they have entertamed cause enough 
To draw their swords • but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 

Be it as our gods will have it ! It only stands 
Our hves upon, to use our strongest hands. 

Come, Menas [^JExeunt 

SCENE II. — ^Bome. A 'Room in the Mouse of 
Lepidus. 

JEkter Ekobabbus and Lepibus. 

Lep. Good Enobarbus, *tis a worthy deed. 

And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 

Jino. 1 shall entreat him 

To answer hko himself: if Csssar move him, 
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Let Antony look over Ceesar’s head, 

And speak as loud as Mars. By J uniter, 

Were I the wearer of Antonius’ be^’d, 

I would not shave to-day. 

Lep ’Tis not a time 

For private stomaching 

Eno. Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then bom in it 
Lep But small to greater matters must give way 
Eno Not if the small come first. 

Lep Your speech is passion 

But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 

Enter Aittont and VENTtniirs 
Eno And yonder, Caesar. 

Enter Cjesab, Mecainas, and Agbippa. 

Ant If we compose well here, to Parthia; 

Hark you, Yentidius 

Cas I do not know, 

IVlciM'nas , ask Agrippa 

Lep Noble fi lends. 

That which combin’d us was most great, and let 
not 

A leaner action rend us What ’s amiss, 

May it be gently heard When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder m healing wounds Then, noble partners, 
(The rather, for I earnestly beseech,) 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter 

Ant ’Tis spoken well 

Were we before our armies, and to fighb, 

I should do thus 

C<E8, AVelcomo to Romo 

Ant Thank you 

C<B8 Sit. 

Ant Sit, sir. 

C(d8 , Nay, 

Then— 

Ant. I learn, you take things ill, which are not so; 
Or, being, concern you not. 

Cas. I mU3t be laugh’d at, 

If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should say myself offended , and with you 
Chiefiy i’ the world : more laugh’d at, that I should 
Once name you derogately, when to sound your 
name 

It not concern’d me. 

Ani. My being in Egypt, Ccesar, 

What was’t to you? 

Oae. No more than my residing here at Borne 
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Might be to you in Egypt : Yet, if you there 
Did practise on my state, your being m Egypt 
Might he my question. 

How intend you, practis’d ? 
C<ff8. You may be pleas’d to catch at mine intent, 
By what did here befal me. Your wife, and bro- 
ther, 

Made wars upon me ; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war 
Ant, You do mistake your business ; my brother 
never 

Did urge me in his act I did enquire it , 

And have my learning from some true reports, 

That drew their swords with you. Did he not 
rather 

Discredit my authority with yours ; 

And make the wars alike against my stomach. 
Having alike your cause Of this, my letters 
Before did satisfy you If you’ll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with. 

It must not be with this, 

C<es. You praise yourself 

By laying defects of judgment to me, but 
STou patch’d up your excuses 
Ant Not so, not so , 

I know you could not lack, I am certain on ’t. 

Very necessity of this thought, that I, 

Your partner in the cause ’gainst ^ Inch he fought, 
OoLild not Mvith graceful eyes attend those wars 
Winch ’fronted mine own peace As for my w ife, 
I would you had her spirit m such another . 

The third 0 ’ the world is yours , which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife 

Uno ’Would we had all such wives, that the 
men might go to wars with the women ^ 

Ant So much uncurable, her garboils, Caesar, 
Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too,) I gneving grant, 

Did you too much disquiet for that, you must 
But say, I could not help it 

C(S8 I wrote to you. 

When rioting in Alexandria ; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience 
Ant Sir, 

He fell upon me, ere admitted ; then 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was 1 ’ the morning : but, next day, 

I told him of myself; which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon : Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife ; if we contend. 

Out of our question wipe him. 

Cbt. You have broken 


The article of your oath ; which you shall never 
Hnve tongue to charge me with. 

Lep Soft, C»sar, 

Ant No, Lepidus, let him speak ; 

The honour ’s sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it : But on, Cfissar ; 

The article of my oath, — 

C<B8, To lend me arms, and aid, when I requir’d 
them ; 

The which you both denied 
Ant Neglected, rather ; 

And then, when poison’d hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 

I ’ll play the pemtent to you : but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it . Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me out of Egypt, made wars here , 

For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon, as befits mine honour 
To stoop m such a case. 

Lep ’Tis nobly spoken 

Mec If it might please you, to enforce no fur- 
ther 

The gnefs between ye . to forget them quite. 

Were to remember that the present need 
Speaks to atone you. 

Lep Worthily spoke, Mec»nas. 

Eno Or, if you borrow one another’s love for 
the instant, you may, when you hear no more 
words of Pompey, return it again you shall have 
time to wrangle in, when you have nothing else 
to do 

Ant Thou art a soldier only , speak no more. 
Eno That truth should be silent, I had almost 
forgot 

Ant You wrong this presence, therefore speak 
no more. 

Eno Go to then ; your considerate stone ^ 

C(ss I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech : for it cannot be. 

We shall remain in fnendship, our conditions 
So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 
What hoop should hold us staunch, from edge to 
edge 

0* the world I would pursue it. 

I A(fr, Give me leave, Csosar, — 

Cas Speak, Agrippa. 

Agr, Thou hast a sister by the mother’s side, 
Admir’d Octavia: great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 

Ca8, Say not so, Agrippa ; 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
I Were well deserv’d of rashness. 
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Ant* I am not married, C»sar : let me hear | 
Agrippa further speak \ 

Apr. To hold you m perpetual amity, \ 

To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts \ 
With an unsbpping knot, take Antony | 

Octa\ la to his wife : whose beauty claims | 

No worse a husband than the best of men , \ 

Whose virtue, and whose general graces, speak \ 
That which none else can utter. By this marriage, \ 
All little jealousies, which now seem great, | 

And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing . truths would be but tales, 
Where now half tales be truths . her love to both. 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both, 

Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke , 

For ’tis a studied, not a present thought, 

By duty ruminated. 

Ant. Will Caesar speak? 

Cas Not till he hears how Antony is touch’d 
With what IS spoke already. 

Ant. What pow er is m Agnppa, 

If I would say, “ Agnppa, be it so,” 

To make this good ? 

Ctea. The power of Caesar, and 

Hjs power unto Octavia 

Ant. May I never 

To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 

Dream of impediment ! — Let me have thy hand 
Further this act of grace ; and, from this hour. 

The heart of brothers govern m our loves. 

And Bway our great designs ! 

Cas. There is my hand. 

A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly . Let her live 
To j*oin our kingdoms, and our hearts , and never 
Fly off our loves again ! 

Zep. Happily, amen ^ 

Ant. I did not think to draw my sword ’gainst 
Pompey ; 

For he hath laid strange courtesies, and great. 

Of late upon me ; I must thank him only, 

Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ; 

At heel of that, defy him. 

Zep. Time calls upon us . 

Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 

Or else he seeks out us. 

Ant. And where hes he ? 

Ccer. About the Mount Misenum. 

Ant. What ’s his strength 

By land P 

Caa. Great, and increasing * but by sea 
He is on absolute master. 

Ant. So is the fame. 
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•Would, we had spoke together ? Haste we for it ; 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch we 
The business wo have talk’d of. 

Oeea. With most gladness; 

And do invite you to my sister’s view, 

Whither straight I will lead you. 

Ant Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Zcp. Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain me. 

[Flourtsh Fxeunt Cjes , Ant , and Lep 
Mec Welcome from Egypt, sir 
Fno. Half the heart of Caesar, worthy Me- 
caenas 1 — my honourable friend, Agnppa ! — | 

A/jr Good Enobarbus ! 

Mec We have cause to be glad, that matters are * 
so well digested. You stayed well by it in Egypt 
Eno Ay, sir , we did sleep day out of counte- 
nance, and made the night light with dnnkmg. 

Mec Eight wild boars roasted whole at a break- 
fast, and but twelve persons there , Is this true ? 

Eno This was but as a fly by an eagle we had 
'much more monstrous matter of feast, which wor- 
thily deserved noting 

Mec She ’s a most triumphant lady, if report bo 
square to her 

Eno When she first met Maik Antony, she 
pursed up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus 
Apr. There she appeared indeed , or my reporter 
devised well for her 
Eno I will tell you 

The barge she sat m, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burii’d on tlie water , the poop was beaten gold , 

I Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
I The winds were love-sick with them, the oars were 
sdver , 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, w Inch they boat, to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description * she did he 
I In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tissue,) 
O’er-picturing that Venus, where we see, 

; The fancy out-work nature : on each side her. 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
i With diverse-colour’ d fans, whose wind did setm 
i To glow tlie delicate cheeks which they did coo2, 

;; And what they undid, did. 

Apr. O, rare for Antony ! 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adomings : at the helm 
A seeming Mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft heundst 
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That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense ’ 

Of the*adjacent wharfe* The city cast 
Hbr people out upon her ; and Antony, 

Enthron’d in the market-place, did sit alone, 

"Vt histling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature. 

Affr, Bare Egyptian ! 

^no Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper . she replied, 

It should be better, he became her guest ; j 

Which she entreated : Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of “ No” woman heard 
speak. 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast ; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, j 

For what his eyes eat only 

Agr» Boyal wench ^ 

She made great Csesar lay his sword to bed , 

He plough’d her, and she cropp’d 

Eno I saw her onco 

Hop forty paces ihruiigh the public street 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
That she did make defect, perfection. 

And breathless, power breathe forth 
Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly j 

Eno Never , ho will not , 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite vanety Other women 
Cloy th’ appetites they feed , but she makes hun- 
gry, 

Where most she satisfies. For vilest things 
Become themselves in her ; that the holy priests 
Bless her, when she is riggish ^ 

Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia la 
A blessed lottery to him. 

Agr, Let us go — 

Good Enobarbus make yourself my guest, 

Whilst you abide here. 

Eno, Humbly, sir, I thank you 

SJExeunt. 

SCENE TIT — The same A Boom vn Cwsar’s 

House, 

Enter Cjesab, Antowt, Ootavia between them; 
Atteudants and a Soothsayer. 

Ant, The world, and my great office, will some- 
times 

Divide me from your bosom 
Oda, All which time 


Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 

Ant Good night, sir — My Octavia, 

Bead not my blemishes in the world’s report ; 

I have not kept my square : but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Gh)od night, dear 
lady — 

Octa, Good night, sir. 

C<Bs, Good night [Exeunt Cjss. and Oota. 
Ant, Now, sirrah! you do wish yourself in 
Egypt? 

Sooth, ’Would I had never come from thence, 
nor you 

Thither 

Ant, If you can, your reason P 
Sooth, I see ’t in 

My motion, have it not in my tongue : But yet 
Hie you again to Egypt. 

Ant Say to me, 

Whose fortunes shall nse higher, Caesar’s, or mine? 
Sooth CjBsar’s 

Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side ; 

Thy daemon, that ’s thy spint which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 

Where Caesar’s is not , but, near him, thy angel 
Bocomos a Fear, as being o’erpower’d , therefore 
Make space cnougli between you. 

Ant Speak this no more. 

Sooth To none but thee , no more, but when to 
thee 

If thou dost play with him at any game. 

Thou art sure to lose I and, of that natural luck. 

He beats thee ’gainst the odds ; thy lustre tliickens. 
When he shmes by : I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him , 

But, he away, ’tis noble. 

Ant Get thee gone : 

Say to VentidiuB, I would speak with him ; — 

[Exit Sooth. 

He shall to Parthia — ^Be it art, or hap. 

He hath spoken true ; The very dice obey him ; 

; And, m our sports, my better cunning faints 
I Under his chance . K we draw lots, he speeds ; 

I His cooks do win the battle still of mine, 

When it is all to nought ; and his quails even 
Beat mine, inhoop’d, at odds.** I will to Egypt ; 
And though I make this marriage for my peace. 

Enter Vehtidius. 

I* the east my pleasure lies: — 0, come, Venti 
dins, 

You must to Parthia; your commission’s ready: 
Follow me, and receive it. [Mmni. 
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SCENE lY.-^The same. A street. | 

jB^nter Lepidus, MEOiBNAS, and Agbtppa. 

Z^. Trouble yourselves no further; pray you, 
hasten 

Your generals after, 

Ayr, Sir, Mark Antony 

Will e’en but kiss Octavia, and we ’ll foUow, 

Zep. Till I shall see you in your soldier’s dress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 

Mee. We shall. 

As I conceive the journey, be at mount 
Before you, Lepidus. 

Zep. Tour way is shorter, 

My purposes do draw me much about , 

You ’ll win two days upon me. 

Mee. Ayr, Sir, good success ! 

Zep. Farewell. [JSJxeunt 

SCENE V. — Alexandria, A Room in the Palace 

Enter CiiBopatba, Charmiak, Iras, and Alexas. 

Cleo Give me some music ; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 

Attend, The music, ho ! 

Enter Mardiait. 

Oleo Let it alone ; let us to billmrds 
Come, Charmian. 

Char. My arm is sore, best play with Mardian 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d, 

As with a woman } — Come, you’ll play with me, sir? 
Jlfar. As well as I can, madam. 

Cleo, And when good will is show’d, though it 
come too short, 

The actor may plead pardon, I ’ll none now . — 
Give m^ mine angle, — We ’ll to the nver : there, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes ; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 

I *11 think them every one an Antony, 

And say. Ah, ah ! you’re caught 
Char, ’Twas merry, when 

You wager’d on your angling } when your diver 
Did haug ft salt^fish on his hook, which he 
With fbrveuqr drew up. 

Cleo. That time ! — O times ! — 

I laugh’d him out of patience; and that night 
I laugh’d him Into patience : and next mom, 

Ere the ninth hour^ J drunk him to his bed ; 

Then put tired find mantlfNi on him, whilst 
l^urorefhid aword Philippa^ from 
892 


Enter a Messenger. 

Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 

That long time have been barren. 

Mess, Madam, madam, — 

Cleo, Antony’s dead P — 

If thou say so, villain, thou kill’st thy mistress : 

But well and free, 

If thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss , a hand, that kings 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 

Mess. First, madam, he ’s well. 

Cleo, Why, there’s more gold. But, sirrah, mark, 
we use 

To say, the dead are well bring it to that. 

The gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttenng throat. 

Mess. Good madam, hear me. 

C/ec Well, go to, I will ; 

But there ’s no goodness in thy face . If Antony 
Bo free, and healthful, — why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings ? K not well, 

Thou should’st come like a fury crown’d with snakes, 
Not like a formal man 

Mess Will ’t please you hear me ? 

Cleo, I have a mind to strike thee, ere thou 
speak’ st 

Yet, if thou say, Antony lives, is well, 

Or friends with Cscsar, or not captive to him, 

I ’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee 

Mess Madam, he ’s well 

CZec Well said. 

Mess, And friends with Caesar 
Cleo, Thou ’rt an honest man. 

Mess CsBsar and he are greater friends than ever. 
Oleo Make thee a fortune from me. 

Mess But yet, madam, — 

Cleo I do not like **but yot,’^ it does allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon " but yet 
“ But yet” is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. Pr’ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear. 

The good and bad together: He’s friend with 
CsBsar ; 

In state of health, thou say’st ; and, thou say’st, 
free. 

Mess. Free, madam! no; I made no such report; 
He’s bound unto Octavia. 

Cleo, Fof what good turn P 

Mees, For the bestiaini i’ the bed. 

1 am pale, Chai^i^ 
MseA he married to Octavia. 
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^ Cfleo. The most infectious pestilence up|cL thee ! 

ISirtkea hvm down, 

Mest. Good madam, patience. 

X^eo, What say you ? — Hence, 

[^Strikes him again. 

Horrible villain I or I *11 spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me ; I *11 unhair thy head ; 

l^She hales hvm up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in brine. 
Smarting in ling’nng pickle. 

Mess, Gracious madam, 

I, that do bring the news, made not the match 
Qleo Say, *tis not so, a province I will give thee. 
And make thy fortunes proud : the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage , 

And 1 will boot thee with what gift beside \ 

Thy modesty can beg. 

Mobs He *s married, madam. 

Cleo E-ogue, thou hast liv’d too long 

[^Draws a Dagger 
Mess Nay, then I ’ll run . — 

What mean you, madam ? I have made no fault. 

\Dx\t, 

Char, Good madam, keep yourself within your- 
self; 

The man is innocent 

Cleo Some innocents ’scape not the thunder- 
bolt. — 

Melt Egypt into Nile ! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents * — Call the slave again , 

Though I am mad, I will not bite him . — Call. 

Char He is afeard to come. 

Cleo, I will not hurt him — 

These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself, since I myself 
Have given myself the cause — Come hither, sir. 

Be-enter Messenger. 

I Though it be honest, it is never good 
I To bring bad news • Give to a gracious message 
[ An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt. 

Mess, I have done my duty. 

Cleo, Is he married ? 

I cannot hate thee worser than I do, 
ir thou again say. Yes. 

Mess, He is married, madam. 

Cleo, The gods confound thee ! dost thou hold 
there still P 

Mess. Should I lie, madam P 
Cleo, 0, 1 would, thou didst ; 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 
A mstem for scal’d snakes ! Go, get thee hence ; 


Hadst thou Narcissus in thy fac^, to me 
Thou would’ st appear most ugly. He is married ? 
Mess, I crave your highness’ pardon. 

Cleo, He is married 1 

Mess, Take no offence, that I would not offend 
you. 

To punish me for what you make mo do. 

Seems m uch unequal : He is married to Octavia. 
Cleo, O, that his fault should make a knave ol 
thee. 

That art not ^ — What? thou’rt sure of’t? — Get 
thee hence : 

The merchandise which thou hast brought from 
Home, 

Are all too dear for me ; Lie they upon thy hand, 
And be undone by ’em ! Mess. 

Char, Good your highness, patience. 

Cleo In praising Antony, I have disprais’d Caesar. 
Char, Many times, madam. 

Cleo, I am paid for’t now. 

Lead me from hence, 

I faint ; 0 Iras, Channian, — ’Tis no matter ; — • 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Beport the feature of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair ; — ^bring me word quickly. — 

Alex. 

Let him for ever go ; — Let him not — Charmian, 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon^ 

T’ other way he ’s a Mars ; — ^Bid you Alexas 

{To Mxb 

Brmg me word, how tall she is. — Pity me, Cliamuan, 
But do not speak to mo — Lead me to my chamber. 

{Dxeunt 

SCENE YI. — Misenum. 

JEnter Pompey and Menas, at one side, with Drum 
and Trumpet * at another, C^esab, Lspinus, 
All TONY, Enobabbtjs, MxciBNAS, With Soldters 
marching 

Bom, Tour hostages I have, so have you mine , 
And we shall talk before we fight. 

CcBs Most meet, 

That first we come to words ; and therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent ; 

Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 
If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword ; 

And carry back to Sicily much taU youthu 
That else must perish here. 

Bom, To you all three, 

The senators alone of this great world. 

Chief &ctor8 for the gods, — I do not know. 
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Wherefore my father should revengers want, 

Having a son, and iGriends ; since Julius Cmai\ 

Who at Phihppi the good Brutus ghosted, 

There saw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire P And what 
Made the all-honour’d, honest, Boman Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous fi^e- 
dom. 

To drench the Capitol \ but that they would 
Have one man but a man ? And that is it. 

Hath made me rig my navy ; at whose burden 
The anger’d ocean foams ; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

der. Take your time. 

Ant Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy 
sails. 

We ’ll speak with thee at sea : at land, thou know’st 
How much we do o’er-count theo. 

’ Pom. At land, indeed. 

Thou dost o’ercount me of my father’s house 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 

Bfemain in ’t as thou may’st. | 

Lep. Be pleas’d to tell us, 

(For this is from the present,) how you take 
The offers we have sent you. 

Ctfr. There ’s the point. 

Ant, Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embrac’d. 

Cas, And what may follow, 

To try a larger fortune. 

jPom, You have made me offer 

Of Sicily, Sardinia ; and I must 
Bid all the sea of pirates ; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Borne ; This ’greed upon, 

To part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. 

C<es, Ant, Lep, That ’s our offer 

PoOT. Know then, 

I came before you here, a man prepar’d 
To take this offer ; But Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience : — Though I lose 
The praise of it by tellmg, You must know, 

When Caesar and your brothers were at blows. 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find 
Her welcome Mendly* 

Ant, I have heard it, Pompey ; 

And am well studied for a hheral thanks, 

Which I do owe you. 

Pom. Let me have your hand : 

I did not tbiuk, sir, to have met you here. 

Ant, The beds i* the east are soft ; and thanks 
toyoui 
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That u U’d me, timelier than my purpose^ hither; 
For I have gain’d by it. 

C<ea. Since I saw you last, 

There is a change upon you. 

Pom, Well, I know not 

What counts harsh fortune easts upon my &ce 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 

To make my heart her Vassal. 

Lep, Well met here. 

Pom. I hope so, Lepidus. — Thus we are agreed : 

I crave, our composition may be written, 

And seal’d between us. 

Cas, That ’s the next to do. 

Pom We ’ll feast each other, ere we part ; and 
let us 

Draw lots who shall begin. 

Ant. That will I, Pompey. 

Pom. No, Antony, take the lot but, first. 

Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard, that J ulius Caesar 
Grew fat with feastmg there 
Ant. You have heard much. 

JPom, I have fair meanings, sir 
Ant And fair words to them. 

Fom Then so much have I heard . — 

And I have heard, Apollodorus carried — 

Eno No more of that . — He did so. 

Fom What, I pray you ? 

Eno A certain queen to Cessar in a mattress. 
Fom I know thee now , How far’ at thou, soldier P 
Eno W ell ; 

And well am like to do , for, I perceive, 

Four feasts are toward 

Fom. Let mo shake thy hand ; 

I never hated thee • I have seen thee fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour 
Eno. Sir, 

I never lov’d you much , but I have prais’d you, 
When you have well deserv’d ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

Fom. Enjoy thy plainness. 

It nothing ill becomes thee.— 

Abo&rd my galley I mvite you all : 

Will you lead, lords ? 

Ctes Ant. Lep. Show us the way, sir. 

Fom, Come. 

[Exeunt Pom, Cais., Akt., Lep., Sold., ann 
Attend. 

Men, Thy father, Pompey, would ne’er have 
made this treaty. — [A^a.]— You and I ha>d 
; known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

JMen. Wo have, sir. 
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Eno, You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land 

Eno. I will praise any man that will praise me • 
thojgh it cannot be denied what I have done by 
land. 

Men. Nor what I have done by water 
Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your own 
safety . you have been a great thief by sea 
Men And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my land service. But give 
me your hand, Menas If our eyes had authority, 
here they might take two thieves kissing 

Men All men’s faces aie true, whatsoe’er their 
hands are 

Eno But there is never a fair woman has a 
true face 

Men No slander , they steal hearts 
Eno 'We came hither to fight with you 
Men For my pai t, I am sorry it is turned to a 
drinking Pompey doth this day laugh away liis 
fortune 

Eno. If he do, sure, he cannot weep it back 
again. 

Men You have said, sir We looked not for 
Maik Antony here , Pray you, is he maiiicd to 
Cleopatra ? 

E710 Ciesai’s sister is call’d Octavui 
Men True, sir , she was the wile of Cams Mar- 
cellas 

Eno But slio IS now the w ife of Marcus Anto- 
nius 

Men. Pray you, sir ? 

Eno. ’Tis true 

Men Then is C<e8ar, and he, for ever knit to- 
gether 

Eno If I were bound to di\ine of this unity, I 
W'oiilcl not piophecy so 

I Men, I think, the policy of that purpose made 
more in the inariiago, than the love of the paitits 
i Eno. I think so too But }ou shall find, the 
I band that seems to tie their friendship together, 

I will he the very strangler of their amity Octavia 
IS of a holy, cold, and still conversation 
Men Who would not have his wufo so ? 

Eno Not he, that lumself is not so, which is 
Mark Antony He will to Ins Egyptian dish again 
then shall the sighs of Octa\ la blow the fire up in 
Ccosar, and, as I said before, that which is the 
strength of their amity, shall pro\e the immediate 
author of their variance. Antony will use his afiec- 
tion where it is ; ho married but his occasion here 
Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you 
aboaid ? I have a health for you. 
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Eno I shall take it, sir : have used our throats 
in Egypt. 

Men. Como ; let ’s away. [E^ceunt 

SCENE VII. — On Eoard Pompey’s OnUey, lyvng 
near Misenum. 

Music. Enter Two or Three Servants, with a 
Eanquet. 

Sere Here they’ll be, man: Some o* their 
plants are ill-rooted already,®* the least wmd i* the 
world will blow them down. 

^nd Serv Lepidus is high-coloured. 

1st Serv. They have made him drink alms-drink ®7 

2nd Serv As they pinch one another by the dis- 
position, he cries out, ‘‘ no more ,” reconciles them 
to Ins entreaty, and himself to the drink 

Serv But it raises the greater war between 
him and his discretion 

2?id Serv Why, tins it is to have a name m 
groat men’s fellowship I had as hef have a reed 
that w ill do me no service, as a partizan I could not 
heave 

Serv To bo called into a huge sphere, and 
not to ho scon to move in ’t, are the holes where 
ejes should bo, which pitilully disaster the checks, 

A Sennet sounded Enter CiESAii, Antony, Pom- 

PFY, Lfpidus, Agbippa, IVFfcjenus, Enobabbus, 

INFlnas, with other Captains 

Ant Thus do they, sir \_To Cxs ] They take 
the flow o’ the Nile 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid , they know. 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if deaiih. 
Or foizon, follow The liigher Nilus sw'clls, 

The moTo it promises as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Hpon the slime and 00 / o scatters his gram, 

And shortly comes to haivest 

Lep You liave strange seipents theie 

Ant Ay, Lepidus 

Lep Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by tlie operation of } our sun so is your cro- 
codile 

Ant They are so. 

Earn Sit, — and some wine — A health to Le- 
pidus 

Lep I am not so well as I should be, but I ’ll 
ne’er out 

Eno Not till you have slept , I fear me, you ’ll 
bo in, till then 

Ijcp Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Ptolemies* 
pyramises are very goodly things ; without contra- 
diction, I have hoard that. 
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Men, Pompey, a word. [^Aeide, | 

P(w». Say in mine ear ; What is *t ? i 

Men. Forsake thy seat, I do beseech thee, cap- ; 
tarn, {Aside : 

And hear me speak a word. 

Pow. Forbear me till anon — ; 

This wine for Lepidus. 

Jjep, What manner o* thing is your crocodile P 
Ant, It IS shaped, sir, like itself, and it is as : 

broad as it hath breadth . it is just so high as it is, ; 

and moves with its own organs . it lives by that ; 
which nounsheth it ; and the elements once out of | 
it, it transmigrates. 

Lep, What colour is it of ? 

Ant, Of its own colour too \ 

Zep, *Tis a strange serpent. j 

Ant, ’Tis so And the tears of it are wet, I 

Ccee, Will this description satisfy him ? \ 

Ant With the health that Pompey gives him, > 
else he is a very epicure I 

Zom, {To Men. aside ] Oo, hang, sir, hang ^ I 
Tell me of that ? away ! | 

Do as I bid you — Where ’s this cup I call’d for ? i 
Men If for the sake of merit thou w ilt hear me, \ 
liise from thy stool. {Aside | 

Fom I think, thou’rt mad. The matter ? | 

{Fises, and walks aside | 
Men I have ever held my cap ofi’ to thy fortunes | 
Fom, Thou hast serv’d me with much faith I 
What *8 else to say ? | 

Be jolly, lords. 

Ant These quick-sands, Lepidus, \ 

Keep off them, for you sink | 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the w^orld ? ^ 

Fom, What say’st thou ? \ 

Men, Wilt thou be lord of the whole woild ? \ 
That ’s twice. \ 

Fom. How should that be ? \ 

Men, But eiiteitaiu it, and, | 

Although thou think me poor, I am the man ] 

W ill give thee all the world | 

Fom Hast thou drunk well ? | 

Men, No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup > 
Thou dH, if thou dar’st be, the earthly Jove . | 

Whatever the ocean pales, or sky inclips, | 

Is thine, if thou wilt have *t \ 

Fom. Show me which way 

Men, These three world-sharers, these compe- 
titors, 

Are in thy vessel Let me cut the cable , 

And, when we are put off, fall to their throats 
All there is thine. 

Fom. Ah, this thou should’ st have done, ! 


And ni»t have spoke on ’t ! In me, ’tis viUany ; 

In thee, it had been good service. Thou must know 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 

Mine honour, it. Bepent, that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thme act ; Being done unknown, 

I should have found it afterw^ards well done ; 

But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 

Men. For this, {Aside 

I *11 never follow thy pall’d foi tunes more. — 

Who seeks, and will not take, when once ’tis offer’d. 
Shall never find it more. 

Fom. This health to Lepidus. 

Ant Bear him ashore — I ’ll pledge it for him, 
Pompey. 

Fno Here ’s to thee, Menas 

Men, Enobarbus, welcome. 

Fom Fill, till the cup be hid. 

Fno There ’s a strong fellow, Menas. 

{Fointing to the Attend., who carries o^Lep. 
Men, Why P | 

Fno He bears 

The third part of the world, man , See’st not ? | 

Men The third part then is drunk. ’Would it 
were all, | 

That it might go on wlieels ^ ' 

J£no Drink thou , mciease the reels. 

Men Come 

Fom This is not yet an Alexandrian feast 
Ant It ripens towards it — Strike the vessels, 
ho ’•is 

Here is to Cccsar 

C<£S I could well forbear it 

It’s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain. 

And it grows fouler j 

Ant Be a child o’ the time I 

Cess Possess it, I ’ll make answ er but I had 
rather fast I 

From all, four days, than drink so much in one 
Fno Ha, my brave emperor ’ {To Ant. 

Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 

And celebrate our drink ? 

Fom Let ’s ha ’t, good soldier. 

Ant, Come, let us all take hands , 

Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our 
sense 

In soft and delicate Lethe. 

lino All take hands. — 

Make battery to our ears with the loud music . — 
The while, I ’ll place you. Then the boy shall smg; 
The holding every man shall bear, as loud 
As his strong sides can volley 

,{Mu8%c plays, Eno. places them hana 
\ %n hand. 
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Corne^ thou monaroh of the tine. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne . 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d ; 

AVith thy giapes our hairs be crown’d ; 

Cup U8, till the world go round , 

Cup us, till the world go round. 

Cas, What would you more? — Poinpey, good 
night Good brother, 

Let me request you off . our graver business 
Frowns at this levity : — Gentle lords, let’s part 
You see, we have burnt our cheeks strong Euo- 
barbe 

Is weaker than the wine ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks , the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick’d us all. What needs more words ? Good 
night — 

Good Antony, your hand. 


Pom. I ’ll try you o’ the shore. I 

Ant And shall, sir give ’s your hand. 

Pom O, Antony, ' 

You have my father’s house, — But what ? we are ' 
friends • i 

Come, down into the boat. 

Pno. Take heed you fall not — 

^Exeunt Pom , Cjes , Ant., and Atten. j 
Menas, I ’ll not on shore ' 

Men. No, to my cabin — ! 

These drums ^ — these trumpets, flutes ’ what ! — j 

Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows • Sound, and be hang’d, 
sound out 

[A Flourish of Trumpets^ with Drums 
Pno Ho, says ’a ’ — There ’s my cap 
Men Ho ! — noble captain * 

Como. \^Pxeunt. 
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SCENE I* — A Plain in Syria. 

Enter Ventidtits, as after Conquest^ loith Silius, 
amd other Romans, OfHcers, and Soldiers , the 
dead Body q/TACOEtrs home before him 

Ven Now, darting Parthia, art tlioii struck , 
and now 

Pleas’d fortune docs of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make mo revenger — Bear the king’s sou’s body 
Before our army. — Thy Pacorus, Oiodes, 

Pays this for Marcus Crassus 

Sil. Noble Ventidius, 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood tby sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthian s follow , spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters wliitlier 
The routed fly : so thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on iliy head 

Ven. O Silius, Silius, 

I have done enough : A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act For learn this, Silius ; 
Better leave undone, than by our deed acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we servo ’s aw^ay, 
Cffisar, and Antony, have ever won 
More m their officer, than person • Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achiev’d by the minute, lost his favour. 


Who aoes i cne wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain’s captain • and ambition. 

The soldier’s vntue, rather makes choice of loss, 
Than gain, which darkens him 
I could do more to do Antonins good, 

But ’twould offeud him , and in his offence 
Should my performance perish 

SiL Thou hast, Ventidius, 

That without which a soldier, and his sw ord, 

Grants scarce distinction. Thou wilt write to 
Antony ? 

Ven I ’ll humbly signify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected ; 

How, with Ills baimera, and his well-paid ranks, 

The ne’er-yet-boaton lioise of Paitlua 
We have jaded out o’ the field. 

StI Where is he now^ ? 

Ven. He purposeth to Athens whither with 
wliat haste 

The weight we must convoy with us will permit, 
We shall appear before him. — On, there; pass 
along [ Pxeimt 

SCENE ll. — Rome. An Ante>‘Chamher in CsBsar’s 
House. 

Enter AoRtp^A, and Enobarbus, meeting. 

Agr* What, are the brothers parted ? 
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Eno. They have despatch’d with Pompcy, he is 
gone ; 

The other three are sealing Octavia weeps 
To part from Eome Csesar is sad , and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 

A.gr, ’Tis a noble Lepidus 

Eno. A very fine one : O, how he loves Oces«ir » 
Agr, Nay, but how dearly ho adores Mark 
Antony ! 

Eno, CiEsar ? Why, he ’s the J upiter of men 
Agr What ’s Antony ? The god of Jupiter. 

Eno. Spake you of Caesar ? How ? the nonpa- 
reil ! I 

Agr. O Antony * O thou Arabian bird 
Eno Would you praise C.esar, say, — Caesar, — 
go no further. 

Agr. Indeed, ho ply’d the in both with excellent 
praises 

Eno. But he loves Caesar best, — Yet he loves 
Antony 

Ho * hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 

Think, apeak, cast, write, sing, number, ho, his love ; 
To Antony But as for Caesar, 

Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder 

Both he loves 

Eno. They arc his shards, and ho their beetle 
So.— [Trumpets 

This IS to horse, — Adieu, noble Agnppa 
Agr Good fortune, worthy soldier, and farewell 

Enter CiESAit, AntoKy, Lepidus, and Octavia 
Ant. No further, sir. 

Cm. You take from me a great part of myself, j 
Ose me wdl in it — Sister, prove such a wile | 

As my thoughts make thee, and as my fuithest band 
Shall pass on thy approof — Most noble Antony, 
i Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love. 

To keep it budded, be the ram, to batter 
The fortress of it : for better might wo 
Have loved without this mean, if on both parts 
, This he not cherish’d 

; ^nt. Make me not ofibnded 

I In your distrust, 
j Cm. I have said. 

I Ant. You shall not find. 

Though you be therein curious, the least cause 
For what you seem to fear So, the gods keep you, i 
, And make the hearts of Eomaiis serve your ends ! | 

' We will here part. J 

^ Cm. Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well ; | 
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The elements he kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort ! fare thee well. 

Octa My noble brother ! — 

Ant The Apnl’s in her eyes It is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on — Bo cheerful. 
Octa. Sir, look well to my husband’s house, and — 
Cm What, 

Octavia P 

Octa 1 ’ll tell you m your ear 
Ant Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue, the swan’s down 
feather, 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines 

Eno Will CsBsar weep ? [Abide to Aon. 

Agr Ho has a cloud m ’s face. 

Eno lie were the worse for that, were he a 
horse , 

So IS he, being a man 

Agr Why, Enobarhus ? 

When Antony found J ulius CsDsar dead, 

He cried almost to roaiing and ho wept, 

When at Philippi ho found Biutus slain 

Eno That year, indeed, he w^as troubled with a 
ibeum 

What willingly ho did confound, be wail’d . 

Believe it, till I weep too. 

Cm No, sw^eet Octavia, 

You shall licar fiom me still, the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking on you | 

Ant Com(‘, sir, eome , ' 

I’ll wicsfcle with you in my stii'iigth of love | 

Look, here 1 have you , thus I let you go, ! 

And give you to the gods 1 

Cm Adieu , bo happy ^ | 

Lep Let all the number of tho stars give light | 
To thy fair w ay ’ I 

Cm Farewell, farewell* Octa, ^ 

Ant. Farewell* 

[Trumpets sound Exeunt 

SCENE III — Alexandria. A Room in the Talace. | 

Enter Cleopatra, Chabmiax, Iras, and Alexas. 

Cleo Where is the fellow P 

Alox Half afeard to come. 

Cleo Go to, go to — Come hither, sir. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Alex. Good majesty, 

Herod ot Jewry dare not look upon you. 

But when you are well pleas a. 

Cleo. That Herod’s head 
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I ’ll have : But how ? when Antony la goile , ^ 
Through whom I might command it. — Come thou 
near. 

2Ie88 Most gracious majesty, — 

Cleo. Didst thou behold 

Octavia ? 

Mess. Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo* Where ? 

Mess. Madam, in Borne 

I look’d her in the face ; and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony, 

Cleo Is she as tall as me ? 

31es8. She is not, madam. 

Cleo Didst hear her speak P Is she shrill- 
tongu’d, or low ? 

3Iess Madam, 1 heard her speak, she is low^- 
voic’d. 

Cleo That’s not so good. — ho cannot like her 
long. 

Char Like her ? O Isia ^ ’tis impossible 
Cleo I think so, Charinian Dull of tongue, 
and dwarfish ^ — 

What majesty is in her gait ? Bernember, 

If e’er thou look’dst on majesty 

3ress She creeps , 

Her motion and her station are as one 
She shows a body rather than a life , 

A statue, than a breather. 

Cleo. Is tins certain ? 

3ress Or I have no observance 
Char. Three m Egypt 

Cannot make better note 

Cleo lie ’a very know ing, 

I do percciv ’t — There ’s notliing in her ) et — 
The fellow has good judgment 

Char Excellent. 

Cleo Guess at her years, I pr’ythee. 

3£ess Madam, 

Siie was a widow 

Cleo Widow? — Charir.ian, hark 

Mess And I do think, she’s thiity 
Cleo Bear’st thou her face m mind ? is it long, 
or round ? 

3Iess Bound oven to faultiness, 

Cleo For the most part too 

They are foolish that are so — Her hair, what 
colour ? 

Mess. Brown, madam: And her forehead is 
as low 

As she would wish it 

Cleo. There is gold for thee 

Thou must not take my former sharpness ill • — 

I will employ theo back again ; I find thee 


Most fit for business Q-o, make thee ready ; 

Our letters are prepar’d [^Exit Mess. 

Char A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed, he is so • I repent me much, 

That so I harry’d him Why, methmks, by him. 
This creature’s no such thing 

Char. O, nothing, madam 

Cleo The man hath seen some majesty, and 
should know. 

Char Hath ho seen majesty ? Isis else defend, 
And ser\ ing you so long I 

Cleo I have one thing more to ask him yet 
good Cliarmian . — 

But ’tis no matter, thou shalt bung liim to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. I 
Char I warrant you, madam. [^Exeunt. \ 

SCENE IV — Athens A Room tn Antony’s 
House 

Enter Ainio^jy and Octavia 

Ant Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, — 

That were excusable, that, and thousands moi'e 
Of scmblablo import, — but he hath wag’d 
New wMrs ’gainst Poinpey, made his will, and 
read it 

i To public ear 

Spoke scantly of me w hen perforce he could not 
Bui pay mo teiiiis of honour, cold and sickly 
Ho vented them , most narrow measure lent me : 
When the best hint was given him, he not took’!, 
Or did it fioin his teeth 

Octa. O my good lord, 

Believe not all, or, if ;you must behove. 

Stomach not all A inoie unhappy lady, 

If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 

Praying for both pails 

And the good gods will mock me presently, 

' When I shall pray, ‘‘ O, bless my loi d and husband^’* 
Undo tbit prajer, by crying out as loud, 

O, bless nij biotlier Husband win, wrin brother, 

I Prays, and dcstioys the prayer , no midway 
’Twixt these eitremes at all. 

Ant Gentle Octavia, 

Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it . If I lose mine honour, 

I I lose myself better I were not yours, 

; Than yours so branchless But, as you requested, 
i Yourself shall go betw een us • The mean time, lady, 

; I ’ll raise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother , Make your soonest haste 
So your desires are yours. 

Octa Thanks to my lord, 
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The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler ! Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleav’e, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. 

Ant, When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your displeasure that way ; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going , 
Choose your own company, and command what cost 
Your heart has mind to. \Exeunt, 

SCENE y. — The same Another Boom in the same, 

Enter Enobaebus and Eeos, meeting, 

Eno, How now, friend Eros ? 

Eros, There *8 strange news come, sir. 

Eno, What, man ? 

Eros, CsDsar and Lepidus have made wars upon 
Pompey. 

Eno, This 18 old ; What is the success ? 

Eros CiBsar, having made use of him in the 
wars ’gainst Pompey, presently denied him ri* 
vality would not let him partake in the glory of 
the acfcion and not resting here, accuses him of 
letters he had formerly wrote to Pompey; upon his 
own appeal,^ seizes him So the poor third is up, 
till death enlarge his confine. 

Eno, Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no 
more. 

And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They’ll grind the one the other. Where ’s Antony? 
Eros, He ’s walking in the garden — thus , and 
spurns 

The rush that lies before him ; cries, Pool, Lepi- 
dus r* 

And threats the throat of that his officer, 

That murder’d Pompey. 

Eno, Our great navy ’s ngged 

Eros, For Italy, and Ceesar More, Doinitius ; 
My lord desires you presently : my news 
I might have told hereafter. 

Eno, ’Twill be naught . 

But let it be — Bring me to Antony. 

Eros, Come, sir. [Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. — Borne. A Boom in Crosar’s House, 

Enter Cjbsae, Ageippa, and Meoa:nas 

Osss, Contemning Borne, he has done all this : 
And more : 

In Alexandria, — ^here ’s the manner of it,-— 

1’ the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
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Were publicly enthron’d at the feet, sat 
Ceesanon, whom they call my father’s son ; 

And all the unlawful issue, that their lusii 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the ’stablishment of Egypt j made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 

Absolute queen. 

Mec, This m the public eye ? 

Cess I’ the common show-place, where they 
exercise. 

His sons he there proclaim’d. The kings of kmgs 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander , to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoomcia She 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis ^ I 

That day appear’d , and olt before gave audience * j 
As ’tis reported, so. I 

Mec, Let Borne be thus j 

Inform’d. I 

Agr, Who, queasy with bis msolence | 

Already, will their good thoughts call from him | 
C(£s The people know it , and have now receiv’d , 
His accusations. j 

Agr Whom does he accuse ? 

Cxs CflDsar . and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated him 
His part o’ the isle . then does ho say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestor’d • lastly, he frets, 

That Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d , and, being, that wo detain 

All his revenue 

Agr Sir, this should be answer’d 

C(B8 ’Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 

I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel , 

That he his high authority abus’d. 

And did deserve his change , for what I have con- 
quer’d, 

I grant him part ; but then, in his Armenia, 

And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 
Demand the like 

Mec Ho ’ll never yield to that 

C<£S Nor must not then be yielded to m tins 

Enter Ootavia 

Octa. Hail, Caesar, and my lord I hail, most dear i 
Caesar ! 

Cces, That ever I should call thee, cast-away I 
Octa, You have not call’d me so, nor have you 
cause. 

Cess, Why have you stol’n upon us thus ? You 
come not 

Like Cassar’s sister . The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
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The neighs of horse to tell of her approach, 

Long ere she did appear , the trees by the way, 
Should Lave borne men , and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 

Eais’d by your populotis troops But you are come 
A market-maid to Eome , and have prevented 
The ostent of our love, which, left unshown 
Is often left unlov’d , we should have met you 
By sea, and land , supplying every stago 
With an augmented greeting 

Octa, Good my lord, 

To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 

Hearing that you prepar’d for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal, whereon, I begg’d 
Ills pardon for return 

C<R8 Which soon he granted. 

Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him 
Octa Do not say so, my lord 
Ccps I have eyes upon him, 

And his affairs come to me on the wind. 

Where is he now ? 

Octa My lord, lu Athens 

C<E8 No, my most wronged sister , Cleopatra 
Hath nodded Inm to her He hath given his em- 
pire 

Up to a whore , who now are levying 

The kings o’ the earth for war He hath assembled 

Bocchus, the king of Lybia , Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia , Philadelphos, king 
{ Of Paphlagoma , the Tliracian king, Achillas 
! King Makhus of Arabia , king of Pont ; 

Ilerod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 
Of Comagene ; Poleinon and Ammtas, 

! The kings of Mede, and Lacaonia, with a 
More larger list of sceptres 

Octa Ah mo, most wretched, 

That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other ! 

€(£8* Welcome hither . 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth , 

Till we perceiv’d, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart 
Be you not troubled with the time, which dnves 
O’er your content these strong necessities , 

But let determin’d things to destiny 

Hold unbewail’d their way Welcome to Eome 

Nothing more dear to me. You are abus’d 

Beyond the mark of thought and the high gods, 

To do you justice, make them ministers 

Of us, and those that love you. Best of comfort i 

And ever welcome to us. 


■^gr Welcome, lady. 

Mec Welcome, dear madam 
Each hcait m Eome does love and pity you : 

Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment^® to a trull, 

That noises it against us 

Octa Is it so, sir ? 

C(E8 Most certain Sister, welcome . Pray you, 
Bo ever known to patience . My dearest sister ! 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE VII — Antony’s Camp^ near the Eromon^ 
tory ^Actium 

Enter Cleopatka and Enobaubus 

Cleo I will be even wuth thee, doubt it not. 

Eno But w hy, why, why ? 

Cleo Thou hast forspoko my being in these wars ; 
And say’st, it is not fit 

Eno* Well, is it, is it P 

Cleo Is ’t not ? Denounce against us, why 
should not we 
Be there m person ? 

Eno [Aside"] Well, I could reply — 

If w e should serve wuth horse and mares together, 
The horse w ere merely lost , the mares w oiild bear ' 
A soldier, and his horse 

Cleo What is ’t you say ? 

Eno Your presence needs must puzzle Antony , 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from bis 
time. 

What should not then be spar’d He is already 
Traduc’d for levity , and ’tis said m Eome, 

That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 

Manage this war 

Cleo. Sink Eome ; and their tongues rot, 

Th.it speak against us ’ A charge we bear i’ the war. 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man Speak not against it ; 

I wall not stay behind 

Eno Nay, I have done : 

Hero comes the emperor 

Enter Antony and Cantdius 

Ant Is ’t not strange, Canidius 

That from Tarentmm, and Brundusium, 

Ho could so quickly cut the Ionian sea. 

And take in Toryne ? — You have heard on ’t sweet ? 

Cleo Celerity is never more admir’d, 

Than by the negligent, 

; Ani;* A good rebnke, 

’ Which might have well becom’d the best of men, 
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To taunt at slackness. — Canidius, we 
Will fight with him bj sea. 

Cleo. By sea ! What else ? 

Can. Why will my lord do so ? 

Anf. For he dares us to *t, 

^no So hath my lord dar’d him to single fight. 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia, 
Where Caosar fought with Pompoy But these of* 
fers, 

Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off ; 
And so should you 

-Ewe. Your ships are not well manned . 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
Ingross’ d by swift impress ; m Caesar’s fleet 
Are those, that often have ’gainst Pompey fought ; 
Their ships are yaro . yours, heavy. No disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 

Being prepar’d for land 
Anf. By sea, by sea 

JSno Most worthy sir, you therein throw bm ay 
The absolute soldiership you have by land , 

Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark* d footmen , leave uneifecutod 
Your own renowned knowledge j quite forego 
The way which promises assurance , and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm security. 

Ant. I *11 fight at sea. 

Cleo. I have sixty sails, Caesar none better. 

Ant. Our overplus of shipping will we burn , 
And, with the rest full mann’d, from the head of 
Actium 

Beat the approaching CsDsar. But if w e fail, 

JEnter a Messenger. 

We then can do ’t at laud — Thy business ? 

Mess. The news is true, my lord , he is descried , 
Caasar has taken Toryne 

Ant Can he be theie in person ? ’tis impossible , 
Strange, that his power should be — Canidius, 

Our nmeteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 

And our twelve thousand horse . — Wo *11 to our 
ship , 

F^nte/* a Soldier. 

Away, my Thetis — How now, worthy soldier ? 

Sold. O noble emperor, do not fight by sea ; 
Trust not to rotten planks . Do you misdoubt 
This sword, and these my wounds ? Let the Egyp- 
tians, 

And the Phoonicians, go a duckmg , we 
Have used to conquer, standing on the earth, 

And fighting foot to foot, 
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Ant. Well, well, away 

lUxeunt Ant , Cleo , and Eno. 
Sold By Hercules, I think, I am i’ the right 
Can Soldier, thou art. but his whole action 
grows 

Not in the power on ’t So our leader’s led. 

And w^e are women’s men. 

^old You keep by land 

The legions and the horse whole, do you not ? 

Can Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justicius, 

Publicola, and Caelius, are for sea ; 

But we keep whole by land This speed of Ciesar’s 
Carnes beyond belief. 

Sold. While he was yet in Homo, 

His power went out in such distractions,^^ as 
Begud’d all spies 

Can Who ’s his lieutenant, hear you 

Sold They say, one Taurus. 

Can, Well I know the man 

JEnter a INfcsscnger 

Mess The emperor calls for Canidius. 

Can With ne\^s tho time’s with labour, and 
throes forth, 

Each minute, some. [Exeunt 

SCENE YIIl . — A Elam near Aoimm 

Enter Cjesab, Taueus, Officers, aitd Others 

C(Es Taurus, — 

Taur My lord 

Cois Strike not by land * keep hole ; 

Provoke not battle, till we have done at sea 
Do not exceed the prescript of this scroll 
Our fortune lies upon this jump [Exeunt 

Enter Antony and Enobaebus 

Ant Set we our squadrons on you’ side o’ tho hill, 
111 eye of Ciesar’s battle ; from which place 
We may the number of tho ships behold, 

And so proceed accordingly, [Exeunt 

Enter Canidius, marching with his Land Army 
one Way over the Stage , and Taueus, the Lieu- 
tenant of CiEsar, the other Way. After their 
going in, is heard the Eotse of a Sea-Eight. 

Alarum. JEte-enter Enobaebus ^ 

Eno. Naught, naught, all naught ! I can behold 
no longer ; 

The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral, 

With all their sixty, fly, and turn the rudder j 
To see ’t, mine eyes are blasted. 
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Enter Scaeus 

Scar * Gods, and goddesses, 

All* the whole synod of them ! 

Eno, What ’s thy passion? 

Scar, The greater cantle^ of the world is lost 
With very ignorance , we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces 

Eno How appears the fight ? 

Scar On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
Where death is sure Yon’ ribald-iid nag of Egypt, 
Whom leprosy o’ertake , i* the midst o’ the fight, — 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, 

Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, — 

, The brize upon her, like a cow in Juiie,^^ 

Hoists sails, and flics 

Eno That T beheld mine eyes 

Did sicken at the sight on ’t, and could not 
Endure a further view 

Scar She once being loof’d. 

The noble rum of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallaid. 
Leaving the fight iii height, flies after her 
I never saw an action of biuh shame , 

Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself 

Eno, Alack, alack ^ 

Enter Canidius 

Can Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
Been what ho knew himself, it had gone w ell 
O, he has given example for our flight. 

Most grossly, by Ins own 

Elio Ay, are you thereabouts? AVhy then, good 
night 

Indeed \_Aside 

Can Tow aids Peloponnesus are they fled 
Scar ’Tis easy to ’t , and there I will attend 
What further comes 

Can, To Caesar will I render 

My legions, and my horse , six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding 

Eno I ’ll yet follow 

The wounded chance of Antony, though my reason 
Sits m the wind against me [^Exeunt 

SCENE IX. — Alexandna. A Room in the Palace 

Enter Antony, and Attendants 

Ant, Hark, the land bids me tread no more 
upon ’t, 

It is asham’d to bear me ; — -Priends, come hither, 

T. 3 E 


I am so lated in the world, that T 
Have lost my way for ever — I have a ship 
Laden with gold , take that, divide it j fly. 

And make your peace with Caosar. 

Att, Ely » not we. 

Ant I have fled myself, and have instructed 
cowards 

To run, and show their shoulders — Enends, be 
gone , 

I have myself resolv’d upon a course. 

Which has no need of you ; be gone 
My treasure’s in the harbour, take it — O, 

I follow’d that I blush to look upon 
My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
Iteprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
For fear and doating — Enends, be gone , you shall 
Have letters from me to some friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you Pray you, look not sad, 
Nor make replies of loathness take the hint 
Which my despair proclaims , let that be left 
Which leaves itself to the sea side straightway . 

I w ill possess you of that ship and treasure. 

Leave me, I pray, a little ’pray you now — 

Nay, do so , for, indeed, I have lost command, 
Therefore I pray you . — I ’ll see you by and by. 

down. 

Enter Eeos, and Cleoeatei, led hy Chabmian 
and Ieas. 

E)os Nay, gentle madam, to him. — Comfort 
him, 

Iras Do, most dear queen 
Char Do ^ Why, what else ? 

Clco Let me sit down O J uno * 

Ant No, no, no, no, no 
E) os See you here, sir ? 

Ant 0 fye, fye, fye 
Chai Madam, — 

Iras Madam , O good empress ’ — 

Eros Sir, sii , — 

Ant Yes, ray lord, yes , He, at Philippi, kept 
His svN ord even like a dancer , while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius , and *twas I, 

: That the mad Brutus ended . he alone 

i Dealt on lieutenantry,®® and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war . Yet now — No matter. 
Cleo Ah, stand by. 

I Eros The queen, my lord, the queen 
^ Iras Go to him, madam, speak to him , 

I He 18 unqualitied with very shame. 

I Cleo Well then, — Sustain me — 0 1 
i Eros, Most noble sir, arise ; the queen ap- 
\ proaches , 
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ACT III. 


SCENE X. — XT. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Her head’s declin’d, and death will seize her , but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Ant. I have offended reputation ; 

A most unnoble swerving. 

Mros. Sir, the queen. 

Ant 0, whither hast thou led me, Egypt ? See, 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back on what I have left behind 
’Stroy’d m dishonour. 

Cleo. 0 my lord, my lord ! 

Forgive my fearful sails ! I little thought. 

You would have follow’d 

Ant Egypt, thou knew’st too well, 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou should’st tow me after : O’er my 
spirit 

Thy full supremacy thou knew’st ; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me. 

Cleo. O, my pardon. 

Ant Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness , who 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I pleas’d, 
Makmg, and marnng fortunes. You did know. 
How much you were my conqueror , and that 
My sword, made weak by my aliection, would 
Obey it on all cause 

Cleo. 0 pardon, pardon. 

Ant Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All that 18 won and lost Give me a kiss , 

Even this repays me — We sent our schoolmaster, 
Is he come back ? — Love, I am full of lead — 
Some wine, within there, and our viands — For- 
tune knows. 

Wo scorn her most, when most she offers blow^s 

[Uxeunt 

SCENE X — Caesar’s Camp^ in Egypt. 

Enter C.£SAB, Dolabella, Thtbeus, and Others 

Cas, Let him appear that ’s come from Antony. — 
Know you him ? 

Eol Ca)sar, ’tis his schoolmaster . 

An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 

Which had superfluous kings for messengers. 

Not many moons gone by. 

Enter Eupheonius. 

Cas. Approach, and speak. 

Eup. Such as I am, I come from Antony : 

1 was of late as petty to his ends, 
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As IS the mom -dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. 

Cas Be it so ; Declare thma office. 

Eup Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Reqiures to live in Egypt which not granted, 

He lessens his requests , and to thee sues 

To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 

A private man in Athens ; This for him 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness ; 

Submits her to thy might , and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs. 

Now hazarded to thy grace. 

C(Bs. For Antony, 

I have no ears to his request The queen 
Of audience, nor desire, shall fail , so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 

Or take his life there . This it she perform, 

She shall not sue unheard So to them both. 

Eup Fortune pursue thee ! 

C(£s Ering him through the bands 

[^Exit Eup ; 

To try thy eloquence, now ’tis time Despatch , | 

From Antony win Cleopatra promise, [To Turn 
And in our name, what she rcquiies , add moio, 

From thine invention, offers women aio not, ! 
In their best fortunes, strong, but w ant will perjure 
The ne’er-toiich’d vestal Try thy cunning, Th) reus , 
Make thine own edict for thy pains, which wo j 
Will answer as a law. 

Thyr Cficsar, I go. 

C<KS Observe how Antony becomes his flaw , 

And what thou think’ st his very action speaks 
In every pow er that moves 

Thyr Ca)sar, I shall [Ejceuni 

\ 

SCENE XI — Alexandria. A Boom in the Palace. I 

Enter Cleopatba, Enobabbus, Chaemian, and 

Ieas. \ 

Cleo What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 

Jj^no Think, and die. 

Cleo Is Antony, or wo, m fault for this ? 

Eno Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reason. What although you fled 
From that great face of war, whose several ranges 
Frighted each other? why should he follow ? 

The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nick’d his captainship , at such a point, 

When half to half the world oppos’d, he being 
The mered question : ’Twas a shame no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags. 

And leave his navy gazing. 

Cleo. 


Pr’ythee, peace. 


ACT in. ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. scene xi. 


i 

Enter Antony, with Eupubonius 

• 

Is this hiB answer ? 

Eup. Ay, my lord 

Ant The queen 

Shall then have courtesy, so she will yield 
Us up. 

Eup, He says so. 

Ant. Let her know it — 

To the boy Caesar send this grizzled head. 

And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 

Cleo, That head, my lord ? 

Ant. To him again , Tell him, he wears the rose 
• Of youth upon hmi , from w^hich, the world should 
note 

Something particular , his com, ships, legions, 

May be a coward’s , whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child, as soon 
As i* the command of Cccsai I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay compaiisons apart. 

And answer me declin’d, sw ord against sword. 
Ourselves alone I ’ll write it , follow me 

[^Exeunt Ant and Eup 
Em Yes, like enough, high-battled CaBsar will 
Uubtate his happiness, and be stag’d to the show. 
Against a sworder — 1 see, men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes , and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Csesar w^ill 
Answ^er his emptiness ^ — Caesar, thou hast subdu’d 
His judgment too 

Enter an Attendant 

Att A messenger from Caesar 

Cleo What, no more ceremony ? — See, my 
wmmen ^ — 

Against the blown rose may they stop their nose, 
That kneel’d unto the buds — Admit him, sir 
Eno. Mine honesty, and I, begin to square 

[Aside 

The loyalty, well held to fools, does make 
Our faith mere folly — Yet, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place i’ the story. 

Enter Thybeus 

Cleo. Caesar’s will ? 

Thyr. Hear it apart 

Cleo. None but friends , say boldly 

Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to ’Antony. 
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Eno He needs as many, sir, as Caesar has ; 

Or needs not us If Caesar please, our master 
Will leap to be hia friend Eor us, you know. 

Whose he is, we are , and that *s, Caesar’s 

Thyr So. — 

Thus then, thou most renown’ d , Ciesar entreats, 

Not to consider m what case thou stand st, 

Further than he is Caesar 

Cleo. Go on Eight royal 

Thyr He knows, that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him 

Cleo 0 ! 

Thyr The scars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Docs pity, as constrained blemishes. 

Not as deserv’d 

Cleo He is a god, and knows 

AVhat IS most right Mine honour was not yielded. 
But conquer’d merely 

Eno To be sure of that, [Aside 

I will ask Antony — Sir, sir, thou’rt so leaky. 

That wo must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee [Exit Eno. 

Thyr Shall I say to Caesar 

What you require of him ? for ho partly begs 
To bo desu’d to give It much would please | 
him, 

That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon but it would warm his spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourself under his shrow d, 

Tho universal landlord 

Cleo AYhat ’s your name ? 

Thyr My name is Thy reus 

Cleo Most kind messenger, 

Say to great Caesar this. In deputation 
I kiss his conqu’ring hand tell lam, I am prompt 
To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel . 
Tell him, from bis all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of Egypt 

Thyr ’Tis your noblest course 

I Wisdom and fortune combating together, 

\ If that tho former dare but what it can, 

No chance may shake it Give me grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

Cleo Your Ca)sar’s father 

Oft, when he hath mus’d of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 

As it rain’d kisses. 

Be-enter Antony and Enobxebus. 

Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders! — 

What art thou, fellow ? 

Thyr. One, that but performs 
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ACT UL 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. 


SCENE XI. 


The bidding of the fuUost man, and worthiest 
To have command obey’d 
Uno. You will be whipp’d. 

Ant Approach, there — Ay, you kite* — Now 
gods and devils * 

Authority melts from me . Of late, when I cry’d, 

« ho!” 

Like boys unto a muss,®® kings would start forth, 
And cry, ‘‘ Your will ?” Ilave you no ears ? I am 

Tinier Attendants. 

Antony yet. Take hence this Jack, and whip him 
Tno* ’Tis better playing with a Lon’s whelp. 
Than with an old one dying 
Ant, Moon and stars ! 

Whip him — Were ’t twenty of the greatest tribu- 
taries 

That do acknowledge Caesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here, (What ’s her 
name. 

Since she was Cleopatra ?) — ^Whip him, fellows. 
Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 

And whme aloud for mercy . Take him hence 
Thyr. Mark Antony, — 

Ant, Tug him away • being whipp’d, 

Bnng him again . — This Jack of Caesar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him — 

\Tlxeunt Attend, with Tuye. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you . — Ha ^ 

Have I my pillow left un press’d m Kome, 

Porbome the gettmg of a lawful race, 

Amd by a gem of women, to bo abus’d 
By one that looks on feeders P 

Cleo, Good my lord, — 

Ant. You have been a boggier ever — 

But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(O misery on *t the wise gods seel our eyes ; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments ; make 
us 

Adore our errors ; laugh at us, while wo strut 
To our confusion. 

Cleo, O, is it come to this P 

Ant, I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Casar’s trencher ; nay, you wore a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s ; besides what hotter hours, 
XJnregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out • — For, I am sure, 

Though you can guess what temperance should 
be. 

You know not what it is. 

Cleo. Wherefore is this ? 

Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards. 

And say, “ God quit you!” be familiar with 
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My playfellow, your hand ; this kingly seal, 

And pLghter of high hearts ! — O', that I were 

Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 

The homed herd ’ for T have savage cause ; 

And to proclaim it civilly, wore like 
A halter’d neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him — Is he whipp’d P 

lie-enter Attendants, with Thyeeus 

l^t Att Soundly, my lord j 

Ant Cry’d he ? and begg’d he pardon ? } 

lat Att He did ask favour 

Ant If that thy father live, let him repent ! 

Thou wast not made his daughter and be thou 
sorry 

To follow Caesar m his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him , hence- 
forth. 

The while hand of a lady fever thee. 

Shako thou to look on ’t — Get thee back to Caosar, 
Tell him thy entei tainmcnt Look, thou say. 

He makes mo angry with him for he seems 
Proud and disdainful , harping on what I am , 

Not what he knew I was He makes me angry , | 

And at this time most easy ’tis to do ’t , ! 

When my good stars, that were my former guides 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires | 
Into tbe abisin of hell If he inisliko 
My speech, and what is done , tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis’d bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, ' 

As he shall like, to quit me . Urge it thou | 

Hence, with thy stripes, begone \JSxit Tuye. 
Cleo Have you done yet ? 

Ant Alack, our teircne moon 

Is now eclips’d , and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony 1 

Cleo, I must stay his time. 

Ant To flatter Csosar, would you mmglo eyes 
With one that ties his pomts P 

Cleo, Not know me yet P 

Ant Cold-hearted toward me ? 

Cleo Ah, dear, if I be so, 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 

And poison it m the source ; and the first stone 
Drop m my neck . as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life 1 The next Ceesanon smite 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb. 

Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm, 

Lie graveless ; till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey ! 

Ant. 


I am satisfied. 



ACT IV. 


ANTOinr AND CLEOPATEA 


SCENB I.—II. 


CsDsar sits down in Alexandria ; where 
I will oppose hia fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; out sever’d navy too 
Have knit again, and fleet, ihreat’ning most sea- 
like 

Where hast thou been, ray heart ? — Dost thou hear, 
lady ? 

If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear m blood ; 

I and ray sword will earn our chronicle ; 

Therp is hope in it yet 

Cleo That ’s my bravo lord ^ 

Ant I will be treble-smew’ d, hearted, breath’d* 
And fight maliciously for when mine hours 
. Were nice and lucky, men did ransome lives 
Of me for jests , but now, I ’ll set my teeth. 

And send to darkness all that stop me — Come, 
Let ’s have one other gaudy night call to me 
All my sad captains, fill our bowls , once more 
Let ’a mock the midnight bell 

Cleo. It IS my birth-day 
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I had thought, to have held it poor ; but, smce my 
lord 

Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 

Ant Wo ’ll yet do well 

Cleo Call all hia noble captains to my lord. 

A.nt Do so, we ’ll speak to them j and to-night 
I ’ll force 

The wine peep through their scars. — Come on, my 
queen , 

There ’s sap m ’t yet. The next time I do fight, 

I ’ll make death love me , for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe 

[^Exeunt Ant , Cleo., and Attend 
Eno Now he ’ll out-stare the hghtning. To be 
furious. 

Is, to be frighted out of fear ‘ and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see still, 

A dunmution m our captain’s bram 
Ecstores his heart When valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with I will seek 
Some way to leave him. [Exit 


.ACT IV. 


SCENE I — CsDsar’s Camp at Alexandria. | 

Enter Cxsah, reading a Letter , Aqrippa, Me- x 
O-ENAS, and Others, 

Cas. He calls me boy; and chides, as he had 
power 

To boat me out of Egypt my messenger 
Ho hath whipp’d with rods , dares me to personal 
combat, 

Caesar to Antony • Let the old ruffian know, 

I have many other w ays to die ; mean time, 

Laugh at his challenge. 

Mec. CaBsar must think, 

When one so great begins to rage, ho ’s hunted 
Even to falling Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his distraction Never anger 
Made good guard for itself 

Ca». our best heads 

Know, that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight . — Within our files there are 
Of those that serv’d Mark Antony but late, 

Enough to fetch him in. See it be done ; I 

And feast the army . we have store to do ’t, 

And they have earn’d the waste. Poor Antony ! 

• [^Exemt 


SCENE II — Alexandria A Uoom in the 

Enlace, 

Enter Aniony, Cleopatra, Enobaebus, Chae- 
MiAN, Iras, Alexas, and Others 

Ant lie will not fight with me, Domitius. 

Eno No. 

Ant AVhy should he not ? 

Eno He thinks, being twenty times of better 
fortune, 

Ho IS twenty men to one. 

Ant, To-morrow, soldier. 

By sea and land I ’ll fight • or I will live. 

Or bathe my dying honour m the blood 
Shall make it live again Woo’t thou fight well ? 
Eno I ’ll strike , and cry, Take all.” 

Ant, Well said , come on. — 

Call forth my household servants ; let ’s to-night 

Enter Servants. 

Bo bounteous at our meal — Give me thy hand, 
Thou hast been rightly honest , — so hast thou , — 
And thou, — and thou, and thou : — ^you have serv’d 
me well, 

And kings have been your fellows^ 
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Cleo. What means this P \ 

Eno, *Tis one of those odd tricks, which sorrow 
shoots [Aside. 

Out of the mind 

Ant. And thou art honest too. 

I wish, I could be made so many men , 

An d all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony ; that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 

Serv. The gods forbid I 

Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to*- 
night 

Scant not my cups ; and make as much of me, 

As when mine empire was your fellow too. 

And suffer’d my command. 

Cleo. What does he mean ? 

Eno. To make his followers weep 
Ant Tend me to-night , 

May be, it is the period of your duty 
Haply, you shall not see me more , or if, 

A mangled shadow perchance, to-morrow 
You *11 serve another master I look on you, 

As one that takes his leave Mine honest friends, \ 
I turn you not away , but, like a master | 

Married to your good seiwice, stay till death : 

Tend me to*night two hours, I ask no more. 

And the gods yield you for ’t ! 

Eno. What mean yon, sir, j 

To give them this discomfort ? Look, they weep , ! 

And I, an ass, am onion-ey’d , for shame, 

Transform us not to women 

Ant. Ho, ho, ho ^ 

Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus * 

Grace grow where those diops fall’ My hearty 
friends, 

You take me in too dolorous a sense 
I spake to you for your comfort : did desire you 
To burn this night with torches Know, my 
hearts, 

I hope well of to*morrow , and will lead you, 

Where rather I ’ll expect victorious life. 

Than death and honour Let’s to supper; come, 
And drown consideration. Exeunt 

SCENE III. — The same Before the Ealace 

Enter Two Soldiers, to their Guard 

Sold. Brother, good night to-morrow is the 
day. 

2nd Sold. It will determine one way fare you 
well. 

Heard you of nothing strange about the streets P 
1st Sold. Nothing ; What news P 
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2nd Sold. Belike, ’tis but a rumour : 

Good night to you. 

Sold. Well, sir, good night. 

Enter Two other Soldiers, 

2nd Sold Soldiers, 

Have careful watch, 

Zrd Sold. And you • Good night, good night 
[The first Two place themselves at their Eosts 
Ath Sold Here we : [They take their Eosts ] and 
if to-morrow 

Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 
Our landmen will stand up. 

3rJ Sold *Ti 8 a brave army. 

And full of purpose 

[Music of Hautboys under the Stage 
4dh Sold Peace, what noise ? 

I5^ Sold List, list ’ 

2nd Sold Hark 

l5^ Sold Music i’ the air. 

^rd Sold. Under the earth 

4ith Sold It signs wcll,^^ 

Does ’t not ? 

Zrd Sold. No. 

1st Sold. Peace, I say What should 

this mean P 

2nd Sold ’Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony 
lov’d, 

Now leaves him. 

1st Sold Walk , let see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do 

[They advance to another Eost 
2nd Sold How now, masters P 

Sold How now ? 

How now ? do you hear this P 

[Several speaking together. 
Ist Sold Ay , Is ’t not strange ? 

Sold Do you hear, masters? do you 
hear ? 

Sold Follow the noise so far as we have 
quarter , 

Let ’s see how ’t will give off. 

Sold. [Several speaking ] Content: ’Tis strange 

[Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — The same. A Boom in the Ealace 

Enter Antoot, am,d Cleopatba ; Chaemia^ and 
Others, attending. 

Ant. Eros ! mine armour, Eros 1 
Cleo. Sleep a httle 

I Ant. No, my chuck — Eros, come ; mine armour 
‘ Eros! 
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/LCT IV. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. 


SCElfE V. — VI. 


WW^'VVN/W\/ 


Enter Eeos, mth Armour. 


Come, nty good fellow, put thine iron on * — 

If Ibrtune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her — Come. 

Cleo, Nay, I *11 help too 

What *8 this for ? 

Ant Ah, let be, let be ’ thou art 

The armourer of my heart — False, false , this, tins. 
Cleo. Sooth, la, I *11 help . Thus it must be. 

Ant Well, well, 

We shall thnve now — Seest thou, my good fellow ? 
Go, put on thy defences 
I Eros ^ Briefly, sir 

j Cleo Is not this buckled well ? 

I Ant Barely, rarely 

I He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To doff *t for our repose, shall hear a storm — 

Thou fumblest, Eros , and my queen’s a squire 
Mere tight at this, than thou Despatch — O love, 
That thou could’ st see my wars to-day, andknew’st 
The royal occupation ^ thou sho aid’s t see 

Enter an Officer, armed 

A workman in ’t — Good moirow to thee , wclcomo 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike chaige 
To business that wo love, we rise betime, 

And go to it with delight 

O^fji A thousand, sir, 

Early though it be, have on their riveted trim, 

I And at the port expect you 

' [^Shout Ttumpets Flourish 

Enter other Officers, and Soldiers 

2nd Offi The morn is fair — Good morrow, 
general 

All Good morrow, general 
Ant . ’Tis well blown, lads 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to bo of note, begins betimes — 

So, so ; come, give mo that this way , well said 
Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me 
This 18 a soldier’s kiss . rebukable, [^Kisses her 
And worthy shameful check it wxre, to stand 
On more mechanic compliment . I *11 leave thee 
Now, like a man of steel — You, that will fight. 
Follow me close ; I ’ll bring you to *t —Adieu 

[Exeunt Akt , Eeos , Offi , and Sold 
Char, Please you, retire to your chamber ? 

Cleo 

He goes forth gallantly. That ho and Csesar might 
Determine this great war m single fight ! 

Then, Antony,— But now,— Well, on. ^ [Exeunt, 


SCENE V, — Antony’s Camp near Alexandria 

Trumpets sound Enter Antony and Eeos , 
a Soldier meeting them. 

Sold The gods make this a happy day to An- 
tony ! 

Ant * W ould, thou and those thy scars had once 

prevail’d | 

To make me fight at land ! 

Sold Had’st thou done so, I 

The kings that have revolted, and the soldier | 

That has this mornmg left thee, would have still 
Follow’d thy heels ; 

Ant Who ’s gone this morning ? 

Sold Who ? 

One e\ er near thee Call for Enobarbiis, 

Ho shall not hear thee , or from Caesar’s camp 
Say, “ I am none of thine ” 

Ant What say’st thou ? 

Sold Sii , j 

lie is w ith Caesar 

Eros Sir, his chests and treasure 

He has not with him 

Ant Is he gone ? 

Sold Most certain 

Ant Go, Eros, send his tieasuro after, do it , 
Detain no jot, I charge thee . write to him 
(I w dl subscribe) gentle adieus, and greetings 
Say, that I wish he never find more cause 
i To chango a master — O, my fortunes have 
I Corrupted honest men — Eros, despatch [Exeunt 

SCENE YI — CaDsai’s Camp before Alexandria. 

Flourish Enter C^sve, with Aoeippa, Exo- 
bakhus, and Others. 

I Cces Go forth, Agnppa, and begin the fight 
I Our w ill is, Antony be took alive , 

i Make it so known 

Agr Ca)sar, I shall [Exit Age 

CiTs The time of universal peace is near : 

Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook’ d world ! 
Shall bear the olive freely. 

. Enter a Messenger. 

i Mess Antony 

Is come into the field 

C(C8 Go, charge Agnppa 

Plant those that have revolted m the van, 

That Antony may seem to spend his fury 
^ Upon himself. [Exeunt CiBS. and his Train, ' 

I Elio Alexas did revolt • and went to Jewry, 
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ACT IV, 


ANTONI AND OLBOPATRA, 


soEio: VII — VIII. 


On affairs of Antony ; there did persuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Ctesar, 

And leave his master Antony : for this pains, 

Ca38ar hath bang’d him Canidius, and the rest 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable trust. I have done ill ; 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely. 

That I will joy no more. 

JEnter a Soldier of CaBsar’s 

Sold, Enobarbus, Antony 

Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus The messenger 
Came on my guard , and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of his mules. 

!Eno I give it you 

Sold, Mock not, Enobarbus. 

I tell you true . Best that you saf’d the bringer 
Out of the host , I must attend mine office^ 

Or w'ould have done ’t myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove \_Exit Sold 

Eno, I am alone the villain of the earth. 

And feel I am so most O Antony, 

Thou mme of bounty, how would’ st thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold' This blows my 
heart . 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought . but thought will do ’t, I 
feel, 

I fight against thee ! — No : I will go seek 
Some ditch, wherein to die ; the foul’st best fits 
My latter pait of life. \^Exit 

SCENE VII. — Field of Battle between the Cam^s, 

AXatum, JDrwtns OTid Triwipets, Enter Aoeippa, 
(md Others 

Aqr. Retire, wo have engag’d ourselves too far 
Caesar himself has work, and our oppression^® 
Exceeds what we expected {^Exeunt, 

Alarum, Enter Ai^toky and Scaeus, wounded 

Scar, O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed ! 
Had we done so at first, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads 

Thou bleed’st apace 

Scar, I had a wound here that was like a T, 

But now ’tis made an H. 

Ant, They do retire. 

Scar, We *11 beat ’em mto bench-holes ; I have 
yet 

Boom for six scotches more, 
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Enter Enoa. 

EroB, They are beaten, sir ; and our advantage 
serves 

For a fair victory. 

^oar Lot us score their backs. 

And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind ; 

’Tia sport to maul a runner. 

Ant I will reward thee 

Once for thy spntely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

I *11 halt after. \Exennt 

SCENE VIII. — Under the Walls o/* Alexandria 

Alarum, Enter Etstoisy, marching , Scaeus, 
and Forces, 

Ant We have beat hun to his camp , Run one 
before, 

And let the queen know of our guests — To-mor- 
row, 

Before the sun shall see us, wo ’ll spill the blood 
That has to-day escap’d I thank you all 
For doughty-handed are you , and ha\ e fought 
Not as you serv’d the cause, but has it had been 
Each man’s like mme, you have shown all Hectors 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats , whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealment fiom your wounds, and 
kiss 

The honoured gashes whole — Give mo thy hand 

[To ScAE 

Enter Cleopatra, attended 

To this great fairy I ’ll commend thy acts. 

Make her thanks bless thee — O thou day o’ the 
woild, 

Cham mine arm’d neck , leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing 

Ul^o Lord of lords ^ 

O infinite virtue ! com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 

Ant My nightingale. 

We have beat them to their beds. What, girl? 
though grey 

Do something mingle with our brown ; yet have we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man ; 
Commend imto his lips thy favounng hand ; — 

Kiss it, my warrior — He hath* fought to-day, 

As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 

Destroy’d in such a shape. j 



ACT IV. 


SCENE IX.*— X. 


AlSTONt AND CLEOPATRA 


Cleo I ’ll give thee, friend, 

An armour all of gold , it was a king’s. 

Ant He has deserv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car — Oive me thy hand , 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march , 

Bear our hack’d targets like the men that owe them , 

Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this host, we all would sup together , 

And drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 

Which promises royal peril — Trumpeters, 
i With brazen din blast you the city’s ear , 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines 
That heaven and earth may strike their sounds to- 
gether, 

• j Applauding our approach {J^xexint 

I 

I SCENE IX— Cajsar’s Cam^ 

I 

I Sentinels on their post 'Enter Enobarbus 

j Sold If we be not relieved within this hour, 

I We mast return to the court of guard The night 
Is shiny , and they say we shall embattle 
Bv the second hour i’ the morn 
2nd Sold This last day was 

A shrewd one to us 

Eno. 0, bear mo witness, night, — 

3/d Sold Wliat man is this ? 

2nd Sold Stand close, and list to him 

Eno Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 

1 When men revolted shall upon record 
I Bear hateful memory’, poor Enobarbus did 
I Before thy face repent ’ — - 

\^t Sold Enobaibus^ 

! 3rd Sold Peace ; 

i Hark further 

I Eno O sovereign mistress of true melancholy 
I The poisonous damp of night di sponge upon me 
I That life, a very rebel to my will, 

I May hang no longer on me Throw my heart 
j Against the flint and hardness of my fault 
! Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular ; 

But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver, and a fugitive • 

O Amtony ^ O Antony ^ [^Dies 

2nd Sold Let *s speak 

To him 

Ifit Sold Let’s hear him, for the thmers he 
speaks 

May concern Cassar 

3rd Sold, Let ’s do so B^ut he sleeps. 
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Sold Swoons rather , for so bad a prayer as 1 1 
his j ‘ 

Was never yet for sleeping I 

2nd Sold Qo we to him. 

3rd Sold Awake, awake, sir , speak to us. ' 

2nd Sold Hear you, sir ? ; 

1^^ Sold The hand of death hath raught him 

Hark, the drums [Drwww afar off j 

Demurely wake the sleepers Let us bear him 1 

To the court of guard , he is of note , our hour 
; Is fully out 

3rd Sold Come on then 

He may recover yet [Exeunt with the hody, 

SCENE X — Eetween the two Camps 

Enter Antony and Scahtjs, with ForceSy marching 

Ant Their preparation is to-day by sea , 

We please them not by land 

For both, my lord 

Ant I would, they ’d fight i’ the fire, or in the 

j: Wo ’d fight there too But this it is ; Our foot 
: Upon the hills adjoining to the city, 

Shall stay with us order for sea is given ; 

They have put forth the haven . Further on, 

Where their appointment we may best discover. 

And look on tbcir endeavour [Exeunt, 

Enter Cjesab, and hts Forces, marchinq 

Cess But benug cliarg’d, wo will be still by land, 
AVhich, as I take ’t, wo shall , for Ins beat force 
; Is forth to man his galhes To the vales, 

I And liold our best advantage [Exeunt, 

Re-enter Antony and Scarus 

Ant, Yet they ’re not join’d : Where yonder pine i 
docs stand, , 

I shall discover all I ’ll bring thee word | 

Straight, how ’iis like to go [Exit ! 

Scar Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra’s sails their nests : the augurers 
Say, they know not, — they cannot tell; — look 
grimly, 

: And dare not speak their knowledge Antony 
: Is valiant, and dejected ; and, by starts, 

His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 

Of what he has, and has not 

Alarum afar off, as at a Sea Eight, 

Re-enter Antony. 

Ant, All is lost ; 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me . 
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ACT IV. 


ANTONY ANTD CLEOPATEA. 


SCENE XI. — XII. 


My fleet hath yielded to the foe ; and yonder 
They cast their caps up, and carouse together 
Like friends long lost. — Triple-turn’ d whore ! *tis 
thou 

Has sold me to this novice ; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee — Bid them all fly ; 

For when I am reveng’d upon my charm, 

I have done all . — Bid them all fly, be gone 

'iExit Scar 

I O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more • 

I Fortune and Antony part here , even here 

Do we shake hands — All come to this ? — The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, to discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar , and this pine is bark’d, 

I That overtopp’d them all Betray’d I am . 

0 this false soul of Egypt ! this grave charm,®® — 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them 
home , 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. — 

What, Eros, Eros I 

Enter Cleopatra 

Ah, thou spell ! Avaunt. 

Cleo. Why is my lord enrag’d against his love ? 
Ant* Vanish , or I shall give thee thy deserwng. 
And blemish Ca3sar’8 triumph. Let him take thee 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Plebeians . 

* Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be shown 
For poor’st diminutives, to dolts and let 
' Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
I With her prepared nails. \_Exit Cleo.] ’Tis well 
I thou *rt gone. 

If it be well to live . But better ’twere 
I Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 
1 Might have prevented many. — Eros, ho ^ — 
j The shirt of Nessus is upon me . Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage . 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon 
And with those hands, that grasp’d the heaviest 
club. 

Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die ; 

To the Eoman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 
j Under this plot : she dies for ’t. — Eros, ho I [^Exit 

SCENE XI. — Alexandria. A Boom in the Palace, 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and 
Mardian. 

Oleo, Help me, my women ! 0, he is more mad 
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Than Telamon for his shield , the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so emboss’d. 

Char, To the monument ; 

There lock yourself, and send him word you are 
dead 

The soul and body rive not more m parting. 

Than greatness going off 

Cleo, To the monument . — 

Mardian, go tell him I have slam myself ; I 

Say, that the last I spoke was, Antony, | 

And word it, pr’ythee, piteously. Hence, 

Mardian , and bring me how he takes my death ^ 

To the monument \_Ejceicnt i 

j 

SCENE XIT — The same. Another Boo7n j 

Enter Antony and Eros 

Ant, Eros, thou yet behold’si mo ? 

Eros Ay, noble lord ' 

Ant Sometime, wo see a cloud that ’s dragouish ; 

A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, , 

A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 1 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory | 

With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, ^ 

And mock our eyes with air Thou hast seen these 
signs , 1 

They are black vesper’s pageants ' 

Eros Ay, my lord ' 

Ant That, which is now a horse, even with a 
thoiiglit, I 

The rack disliinns , and makes it indistinct, i 

As water is m water 

Eros It does, my lord. 

Ant My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body . here I am Antony , 

Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. i 

I made these wars for Egypt , and the queen,— | 
Whose heart, I thought, I had, for she had mine 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto ’t 
A million more, now lost,— she, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards with Caesar, and false play’d my gloiy 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. — i 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros , there is left us ! 

Ourselves to end ourselves. — 0, thy vile lady ! 

Enter Mardian. 

She has robb’d me of my sword. 

Mar, No, Antony ; 

My mistress lov’d thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

Ant Hence, saucy eunuch ; peace ; 

She hath betray’d me, and shall die the death i 
Mar, Death of one person can be paid but once 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. 


SCEXB in. 


And that she has discharg’d , What thou would’st | 

do, I 

Is done^mto thy hand , tho last she spake | 

WSs, Antony * most noble Antony ’ | 

Then in the midst a tearing groan did break | 

The name of Antony ; it was divided \ 

Between her heart and lips . she render’d life, | 

Thy name so buried in her | 

Ant Dead then P | 

Mar Dead | 

Anf Eros, unarm , tho long day’s task is done, j 
And we must sleep. — That thou depait’st hence \ 
safe, I 

Does pay thy labour richly Go — Off, pluck off, — | 

Mae | 

The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep | 

The battery fiom my heart O, cleave, my sides! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 

Ciack thy frail case ’ — Apace, Eros, apace — • 

No more a soldier — Bruised pieces, go, 

You have been nobly borne — From me a \^hlle — : 

[JSjcU Eeos 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatia, and 

Weep for my pardon So it must be, for now 

All length 18 torture — Since the torch is out. 

Lie down, and stray no further Now all labour 
Mars whit it docs , yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength Seal then, and all is done. — : 

Eros’ — T come, my queen — Eios’ — Stay for mo | 
Where souls do couch on flow ers, w e ’ll hand m \ 
hand, | 

And with our spiightly port make the ghosts gaze \ 
Dido and her Aeneas shall want troops, | 

And all the haunt be ours — Como, Eros, Eros ? | 

lie^cnlei Enos j 

H'ios What would my loid ? I 

Ant. Since Cleopatra died, ^ 

I have liv’d in such dishonour, that tho gods \ 

Detest iny baseness I, that with my sword | 

Quarter’d the world, and o’er green Neptune’s back | 
With ships made cities, condemn myself, to lack | 
The courage of a woman , less noble mind \ 

Than she, which, by her death, our Copsar tells, | 
“ I am conqueror ot myself ” Thou art sworn, Eros, > 
That, when tho exigent should come, (w Inch now \ 
Is come, indeed,) when I should see behind me | 
Tlie inevitable prosecution of | 

Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 

Thou then would’st kill me do’t , the time is come. 
Thou stnk’st not mo, ’tis Caisar thou defeat’st. 

Put colour in thy cheek. j 

JEros. The gods withhold me ! i 


Shall I do that, which all tho Parthian darts. 
Though enemy, lost aim, and could not P 
Ant Eros, 

Would’st thou be window^’d in great Eome, and see 
Thy master thus w ith pleach’d arms,®® bending dow n 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame , whilst the wFccl’d seat 
Of fortunate Ciesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued? 

JEros I would not see ’t 

Ant Come then, for with a wound I must be 
cur’d 

Draw that thy honest swoid, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country 

JEros O, sir, pardon me 

Ant When I did make thee fiee, swor’st thou 
not then 

To do this when I bade thee P Do it at once ; 

Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents iinpurpos’d Draw, and come 
JEtos Turn from mo then that noble counte* 
nance. 

Wherein tho w’orship of tho whole world lies. 

Ant Lo thee [Turnimj from him. 

Eros INTy sword is drawn 
Ant Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou hast diawn it 

Eros My dear master, 

My captain, and my emperor ’ let me sav, 

Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 

Ant ’Tis said, man , — and fan well 
Eros Farewell, great chief Shall I strike now P 
Ant Now% Eros 

Eros AYhy, there then — iFalJs on his Sword 
Thus do I escape the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death [^Dies 

Ant Thrice nobler than myself’ 

Thou teach cst me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou could’ st not My queen and Eros 
Have, by their brave instruction, got upon me 
A nobleness in record But I will bo 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into ’t 
As to a lover’s bed. Come then , and, Eros, 

Thy master dies thy scholar , to do thus 

l^EolJinrf on hs Sword 
I learn’ d of thee IIow; not yet dead? not dead? — 
I The guard ’ — ho ! — despatch me 


Enter Deecetas and Guard 

Guard AVhat *s tho noise ? 

Ant I have done my work ill, friends , O, make 
an end 

Of what I have begun. 
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2nc? Guard. The star is fallen. 

1st Qua/rd And time is at his period 
AIL Alas, and woe^ ; 

Ant Let him that loves me, strike me dead 
Ist Guard Not I. 

%td Guard. Nor I. 

^rd Guard Nor any one [^Exeunt Guard : 

Ber. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly ; 
This sword but shown to Cfesar, with this tidings, j 
Shall enter me with him 

Enter Diomedes 
Bto. Where *8 Antony ? 

Der. There, Diomed, there : 

Bio Lives he ? ; 

Wilt thou not answer, man ? \_Exit Der : 

Ant. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy sword, | 
and give mo 

Sufficing strokes for death 

Bio. Most absolute lord, 

My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 

Ant When did she send thee ? 

Bio. Now, my lord 

Ant. Where is she ? : 

Bio Lock’d in her monument She had a pro- 
phesying fear 

Of what hath come to pass * for when sho saw 
(Which never shall be found,) you did suspect 
She had dispos’d with Caesar, and that your rage. 
Would not be purg’d, she sent you w^ord sho was 
dead , 

But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth , and I am come, 

I dread, too late 

Ant Too late, good Diomed — Call my guard, 
I pr’ythee 

Bio. What, ho^ the emperor’s guard I The 
guard, what, ho ! 

Come, your lord calls. 

Enter some of the Guard 

i Ant Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra 
I bides ; 

’Tis the last service that I shall command you 
1st Guard Woe are wo, sir, you may not live to 
wear 

All your true followers out. 

All Most heavy day * 

Ant Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp 
fate 

To grace it with your sorrows ; bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly Take me up ; 
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I have led you ofb • carry me now, good friends, 

And have my thanks for all [^Exeunt^ hearing Ayr. 

SCENE XIII — The same. A lAonument 

I 

Enter above, Cleopatra, CnARMiAK, and Iras I 

Cleo O Charmian, I wull never go from hence 
Char Bo comforted, dear madam 
Gleo No, I w ill not , 

All strange and terrible events are welcome. 

But comforts we despise , our size of sorrow. 
Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great 

Enter Diomedes. 

As that which makes it,— How now ? is he dead ? , 
Bio His death ’s upon him, but not dead 
Look out o’ tlie other side your monument. 

Ills guard have brought him thitlier 

Enter Antont, borne by the Guard 

Cleo O thou sun 

Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in » — Darkling 
stand 

The varying shore o’ the world — O Antony ^ 
Antony, Antony ^ — Charmian, help , help, Iras , 

; Help, friends below, let ’s draw him hither 
; Ant Peace* 

; Not Caesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 

I But Antony’s hath triumphed on itself 

Cleo So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony , but woo ’tis so ^ 

Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying only 
I here importune death a while, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
: I lay upon thy lips — 

Cleo I dare not, dear, 

Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not, 
i Lest I be taken not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortun’d Caesar ever shall 
Be brooch’ d with mo , if knife, drugs, serpents, have 
: Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes, 

And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demurmg upon me — But come, come, Antony, — 

: Help me, my women, — we must draw thee up , — 
Assist, good friends. 

Ant. O quick, or I am gone. 

Cleo Here ’s sport, indeed^ — How heavy weighs 
my lord ! 

Our strength is all gone into heaviness, 

That makes the weight • Had I great Juno.’s power, 
The strong-winged Mercury should fetch thee up, 

: And set thee by Jove’s side. Yet come a little,— 
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Wishers were ever fools , — O, come, come, come ; 

[They draw Ant iip 
And wekjome, welcome ’ die, where thou hast liv’d; 
QiRcken with kissing , had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out 

All A heavy sight ^ 

Ant I am dying, Egypt, dying 
Give me some wine, and let me speak a little 
Cleo No, let me speak ; and let me rail so high. 
That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provok’d by my offence. 

Ant One word, sweet queen 

Of Csosar seek your honour, with your safety — O ^ 

1 Cleo They do not go together 
I Ant Gentle, hear mo 

I I’ None about Caesar trust, but Proculeius 
t I Cleo My resolution, and my hands, 1 ’ll trust , 

I I None about Caesar 

Ant The miserable change now at my end, 
Lament nor sorrow at • but please your thoughts, 

! In feeding them with those my former fortunes 
! Wlierein I liv’d, the greatest prince o’ the world, 

; The noblest and do now not basely die, 

I Nor cowardly , put olf my helmet to 
My countryman, a Roman, by a Roimiri 
Valiantly vanquish’d Now, my spirit is going , 

I can no more [Dit^ 

Cleo* Noblest of men, woo ’t die ? 

3 fast thou no care of me ? shall I abide 
I In this dull world, wdiich in thy absence is 
' No better than a stye ? — O, see, my v\omen, 
j The crown o ’ the earth doth melt — My lord ' — 
i O, wither’d is the garland of the war. 

The soldier’s pole is fallen young boys, and girls 
Are level now with men the odds is gone. 


And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visitmg moon. [/S'Ae faints 

Char* O, quietness, lady 1 

Iras She is dead too, our soveieign. 

Char Lady,— 

Iras Madam,— 

Char* O madam, madam, madam * 

Iras Royal Egypt! 

Empress ! 

Char* Peace, peace, Iras. 

Cleo No more, but e’en a woman, and com- 
manded 

By such poor passion as the maid that mdks. 

And does the meanest chares — It were for me 
To throw my seeptie at the mjurious gods , 

To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 

: Till they had stolen our jewel All ’s but naught 
: Patience is sottish , and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad Then is it sin. 

To rush into the secret house of death, 

I Ere death dare come to us ? — How do you, women ? 
What, what? good cheer! Why, how now, Char- 
mian ? 

; My noble girls ’ — Ah, women, w^omen ^ look, 

: Our lamp is spent, it ’s out — Good sirs, take 
heart — [To the Guard below 

i We ^11 bury him and then, what’s brave wliat ’s 
noble, 

i Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us Come, away. 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold 
Ah, women, women ^ come , we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest end. 

; [Exeunt , those above bearing off Antony’s 
Eodg 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. — Caesar’s Gemp before Alexandria. 

Enter CiESAB, Aqeippa, Dolabella, Mec^nas, 
Gallijs, Peoouleius, and Others 
Cm Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield ; 

Being so frustrate, tell him, he mocks us by 
The pauses ho makes. 

Eol CdBsar, I shall [Exit Dol 

Enter Dercetas, with the Sword qf Antony 
C<BS* Wherefore is that ? and what art thou, that 
dar’st 

Appear thus to us ? 

T 


Eer* 1 am call’d Dercetas , 

Mark Antony I serv’d, who best was worthy 
Best to be serv’d whilst he stood up, and spoke, 
lie was my master , and I wore ray life, 

To spend upon his haters . If thou please 
To take mo to thee, as I was to him 
I ’ll be to Caesar , if thou pleasest not, 

I yield thee up my life 

Cas What is *t thou say’st ? 

Per, I say, O Caesar, Antony is dead. 

C<es The breakmg of so great a thing should 
; make 
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ACT V 


ANTONY AND OLEOPATEA 


SCENE 11 


A greater crack : The round world should have shook | 
Lions into civil streets, 

And citizens to their dens — The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom ; ui the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 

Der. He is dead, Cu38ar ; 

Not by a public minister of justice, 

Nor by a hired knife , but that self hand. 

Which writ his honour m the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, ; 
Sphtted the heart.— This is his sword, 

I robb’d his wound of it , behold it stain’d 
With his most noble blood 

Ocda. Look you sad, friends ? 

The gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings 
To w ash the eyes of kings. 

Agr, And strange it is. 

That nature must compel us to lament 
Our most persisted deeds. 

Meo, His taints and honours 

Waged equal wnth him 

Agr» A rarer spirit never 

Did steer humanity but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men Caesar is touch’d. 
Mec, When such a spacious mirror’s set before 
him. 

He needs must see himself. 

C<e8, O Antony ^ 

I have follow’d thee to this , — But we do lance 

j ' 

Diseases m our bodies I must perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day, 

Or look on thme , we could not stall together 
In the whole world . But yet let me lament 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 

That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire, 

Enend and companion m the fiont of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mme his thoughts did kmdle, — that our 
stars, 

TJnreconciliable, should divide 

Our cqualness to this — Hear me, good friends, — 

But I will tell you at some meeter season , 

Enter a Messenger. 

The business of this man looks out of him. 

We ’ll hear him what he says — Whence are you ? 
Mess, A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my 
mistress. 

Confin’d in all she has, her monument, 

I Of thy intents desires instruction ; 

I i That she preparedly may frame herself 

I I To the way she ’s forced to. 
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Gas Bid her have good heart ; 

She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 

How honourable and how kindly we ‘ 
Determine for her for Caesar cannot live 
To be ungentle 

Mess, So the gods preserve thee ! [Exit, i 

Gas Como hither, Proculeius , Gro, and say, 

We purpose her no shame give her what comforts 
The quality of her passion shall reqiure , 

Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us . for her life m Home 
Would be eternal m our triumph Go, 

And, with your speediest, bring us what she says, 
And how you find of her. 

Ero CsDsar, I shall [Exit Pao 

Cas Gallus, go you along. — Where ’s Dolabella, | 
To second Pioculeius ? \_Exit Gal i 

Agr Mec, Dolabella ^ | 

Cas Let him alone, for I remember now | 

How ho ’s employed , ho shall m time be ie*idy | 

Go with mo to my tent , where you shall see ' 

How hardly I was drawn into this war , | 

How calm and gentle I proceeded stdl | 

In all my writings Go with mo, and see i 

What I can show m this [Exeimt 

SCENE II — Alexandria A Room in the 
Monument 

Enter Cleopatra, Ciiarmian, and Iras 

Clco My desolation does begin to make 
A better life ’Tis paltry to be C®sar 
Not being foitune, ho ’s but tortune’s knave, 

! A minister of her will , And it is groat 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds , 

Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change , 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung, 

The beggar’s nurse and Cajsar’s 

Enter^ to the Oates of the Monument^ Proculieus, 
Gallus, and Soldiers 

Ero Caesar sends greeting to the queen of 
Egypt , 

And bids thee study on what fair demands 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 

Cleo, [Within ] What ’s thy name ? 

Ero My name is Proculeius. 

Cleo [ Within ] Antony 

Did tell me of you, bade me trust you . but 
I do not greatly care to be deceiv’d. 

That have no use for trusting If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 


JlCT V. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE IL 


No less beg than a kingdom if ho pleaso I Of dull Octavia Shall they hoist me up, 

To give me conquered Egypt for my son, \ And show me to the shouting varletry 

He give§ me so much of my own, as I | Of censuring Rome P Rather a ditch in Egypt 

Will kneel to him with thanks \ Be gentle grave to me^ rather on Nil us* mud 

Pro Be of good cheer ; j Lay me stark naked, and let the vi ater-flies 

You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing \ Blow me into abhorring ^ rather make 


Make your full reference freely to my lord, | 

Who 18 so full of grace, that it flows over \ 

On all that need , Let me report to him 
Your sweet dependaiicy , and you shall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindness, 

I Where he for grace is kneel’ d to 
! Cleo '[Wiihtn'] Pray you, tell him 

T am hia fortune’s vassal, and I send him 
The greatness he has got I houily learn i 

* A doctrine of obedience and would gladly 
Look him i’ the face 

Pro This I ’ll report, dear lady 

Have comfort , for, I know, your plight la pitied 
Of him that caus’d it 

Qal You see how easily she may be surpriz’d , 
l^IFere Peoc , and two of the Ouard, ascend the 
Monument hy a Ladder placed against a 
WindoWy and having descended^ come behind 
Clfo Some of the Guaid unbar and open 
the Gates 

Guard her till C«Bsar come 

[To Piio and the Guard Exit Gal 
It as Royal queen ^ 

Char O Cleopatra ’ thou art taken, queen ^ — 
Cleo Quick, quick, good hands 

[Drawing a Dagger 
Pro Hold, worthy lady, hold 

I [Seizes and disarms her 

I Do not yourself such wrong, who are m this 
Relieved, but not betray’d 

Cleo AVhat, of death too 

That rids our dogs of languish ? 

Pro Cleopatra, 

Do not abuse my master’s bounty, by 
The undoing of yourself let the w^oild seo 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth 

Cleo Wliere art thou, death ? 

Come hither, come ! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars ’ 

Pro O, temperance, lady * 

Cleo Sir, I will eat no meat, I ’ll not drink, sir , 
If idle talk will once be necessary. 

I’ll not sleep neither • This mortal house I’ll rum, 
Do CsBsar what he can Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court j 
I Nor once be chdstis’d with the sober eye 


My country’s high pyramides my gibbet,^^ 

And hang me up in chains ’ 

Pro» You do extend ! 

These thoughts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Ciesar 

Enter Dolabella 

Dol Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master CaDsar knows. 

And ho hath sent for thee as for the queen, 

1 ’ll take her to my guard 

Pro So, Dolabella, 

It shall content me best be gentle to her 
To CsBsar I will speak what you shall please, 

[To Cleo 

If you ’ll employ me to him 

Cleo Say, I would die 

[ Exeunt Peo , and Soldiers 
Dol Most noble empiess, you have heard of mo ? 
Cleo ] cannot tell 

Dol Assuredly, you know* me 

Cleo No matter, sir, what I have heard, or 
knowm. 

You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams , 
Is ’t not your trick ? 

Dol I understand not, madam 

Cleo I dream’d, there was an emperor An- 
tony , — 

O, such another sleep, that I might see 
Rut such another man ’ 

Dol If it might please you, — 

Cleo His face was as the heavens, and therein 
stuck 

A sun, and moon , which kept their course, and 
lighted 

The little 0, the earth 

Dol Most sovereign creature, — 

Cleo His legs bestrid the ocean Ins rear’d 
arm 

Crested the world his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends , 

But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty. 
There was no vnuter m’t , an autumn ’twas. 

That grew the more by reaping His delights 
Were dolphm-like , they show’d his back above 
The element they hv’d m . In his livery 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. 


SCENE II. 


Walit’d crowns, and crownets ; realms and islands 
* \^ere 

As plates dropp’d from his pocket 

Dol Cleopatra, — 

CJeo. Think you, there was, or might be, such a 
man 

As this I dream’d of? 

Dol Gentle madam, no 

Cleo You he, up to the hearing of the gods. 

But, if there be, or ever were one such. 

It *8 past the size of dreaming Nature wants stuff 
To vie strange forms with fancy , yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy. 
Condemning shadows quite 

Dol Hear me, good madam 

Your loss is as yourself, great , and you bear it 
As answering to the weight ’Would I might never 
O’eriake pursu’d success, but I do feel. 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that shoots 
My very heart at root 

Cleo I thank you, sir 

Know you, what Csesar means to do with me ? 

DoL I am loath to tell you what I would you 
knew. 

Cleo Nay, pray you, sir, — 

Doh Though he be honourable, — 

Cleo, He ’ll lead me then m triumph ? 

Dol, Madam, he will , 

I know it. 

Within Make way there, — Cfiesar 

JEnter Cj.8AK, Gallus, Pboculeius, Mecjenas, 
Seleucijs, and Attendants 

Cas Which IS the queen 

Of Egypt ? 

Dol, *Tis the emperor, madam 

[Cleo kneels 

C(S8, Anse, 

Yon shall not kneel ♦ 

I pray you, rise ; nse, Egypt. 

Cleo Sir, the gods 

Will have it thus ; my master and my lord 
1 must obey. 

Cm, Take to you no hard thoughts 
The record of what injuries you did us. 

Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As thmgs but done by chance. 

Cleo, Sole sir o’the world, 

I cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear ; but do confess, I have 
Been laden with bke frailties, which before 
BLave often sham’d our sex. 

Cm, Cleopatra, know, 


I Wo will extenuate rather than enforce : 

: If you apply yourself to our intents, 

: (Which towards you are most gentle,) you ^hall find 
; A benefit m this change, but if you seek ‘ 

I To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To that destruction which I ’ll guard them from, 

: If thereon you rely I ’ll take my leave 

Cleo And may, through all the world *tis yours 
and we 

Your ’scutcheons, and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hang in what place you please Hero, my good 
lord 

CiBs You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra 
Cleo This 13 the brief of money, plate, and I 

! jewels, 

I am possess’d of ’tis exactly valued , 

Not petty things admitted — Where ’s Soleucus? 

Bel Here, nuidam 

Cleo This 18 my treasurer , let him speak, my 
lord, 

Upon his peril, that I have roseiv’d 
To myself nothing Speak the truth, Seleucus 
Bel Madam, 

I had rather seel my lips, than, to my peril, 
s Speak that which is not 

\ Cleo What have I kept bac k ‘r 

\ Bel, Enough to purchase what you have made 
I known 

I Cm Nay, blush not, Cleopatra , I approve 
Your wisdom m the deed 

Cleo Sec, Ca?sai ' O, behold, 

How pomp IS follow’d ^ mine w ill now bo yours , 
And, should we shift estates, yours would be mine 
j The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 

I Even make me wild — O slave, of no more trust 
Than love that ’s hir’d , — What, goest thou back ? 
thou shalt 

I Go back, I w arrant thee , but I ’ll catch thine eyes, 

I Though they had wings Slave, soul- less villain, 
dog^ 

I O rarely base ! 

Cm, Good queen, let us entreat you 

Cleo 0 Caesar, what a woundmg shame is this 
I That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 

Doing the honour of thy lordliness 
To one so meek,®® that mine own servant should 
: Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy I Say, good Caesar, 

; That I some lady trifles have reserv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of such dignity 

As we greet modem fneuds withal, and say, I 
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ACT T. 


SCENE II, 


AJNTrONT AND CLEOPATBA. 


Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation ; must I be unfolded 
With one that I have bred ? The gods ! It smites 
me 

Beneath the fall I have Pr’ythee, go hence ; 

[To Sel. 

Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chance — Wert thou a 
man, 

Thou would’ st have mercy on me 

C<jes Forbear, Seleucus 

\_Exit Sel. 

Cleo Be it known, that 'we, the greatest, are 
misthought 

For things tliat others do , and, ^vhcn we fall, 

We answer others’ merits m our name, 

Are therefore to be pitied 

Ccds Cleopatra, 

Not what you have reserv’d, nor w hat acknow kdg’d. 
Put we i’ the roll of conquest , still be it yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure , and believe, 

CsDsai’s no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of thmga that merchants sold Tlierefore be 
cheer’d , 

Make not your thoughts your prisons no, dear 
queen , 

For we intend so to dispose you, as 
Yourself shall gi\e us counsel Feed, and sleep 
Our care and pity is so much upon you. 

That w^e remain your friend , And so adieu 
Cleo Mv master, and my loid ’ 

Cces Not so Adieu 

\_Ejpeunt Qjes , and his Tram 
Cleo ITo words me, girls, he words me, that I 
should not 

Be noble to myself but hark thee, Charmian 

{^Whispers CiiAii 
Iras Finish, good lady ; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark 

Cleo Hie thee again 

I have spoke already, and it is provided , 

Oo, put it to the haste 

Char Madam, I will 

Be-enter Dolabella 

Dot Where is the queen ? 

Char. Behold, sir \^Extt Char 

Cleo Dolabella ? 

Bol. Madam, as thereto sworn by your com- 
mand, 

Which my love makes religion to obey, 

1 tell you this • Caesar through Syria ^ 

T. da 


' Intends his journey ; and, within three days, i i 

; You with your children will he send before • 1 ' 

’ Make jrour best use of this I have perform’d 
Your pleasure, and my promise. 

C/co Dolabella, 

I shall remain your debtor. | 

T>ol I your servant. 

^ Adieu, good queen , I must attend on Caesar 
I Cleo Farewell, and thanks \_Exit Don ] Now, 

I Iras, what think’ st thou ? ' 

\ Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt bo shown 
I 111 Borne, as well as I mochanic slaves 
I With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
; Uplift US to the view , m their thick breaths, 
j Bank of gross diet, shall we bo enelouded, 

^ And forc’d to drink their vapour , 

J Jras The gods forbid I j 

^ Cleo Nay, ’tis most certain, Iras Saucy lictors I 
' Will catch at us, like strumpets , and scald rhymers 
' Ballad us out o’ tune * the quick comedians 
; Extern porally wdl stage us, and present 
\ Our Alexandrian revels , Antony 
\ Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall seo 
Some squeaking Cleopitra boy my greatness 
J I’ the posture of a whore 
^ Iras O the good gods ! 

J Cleo Nay, that is certain 

5 Iras I ’ll never see it , for, I am sure, my nails 
\ Are stronger than mme eyes ! 

j Cleo Why, that ’s the way j 

To fool thoir preparation, and to conquer 
j Their most absurd intents — Now, Charmian ? — 

Enter Charmian 

I Show me, my w^omon, like a queen , — Gk) fetch 
I My best attires , — I am again for Cydniis, 

I To meet Mark Antony — Sirrah, Iras, go — 

\ Now, noblo Charmian, we’ll despatch indeed* | 
And, when thou hast done this chare, I ’ll give thee j 
leave 

To play till dooms-day — Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore ’s this noise ? 

[Ejnt Iras A Noue within < * 

Enter one of the Guard 

Guard Here is a rural fellow, 

That will not be denied your highness’ presence , 

He brings you figs. 

Cleo Let him come in. How poor an instru- 
ment [Exit Guard. 

May do a noble deed I he brings me liberty. 

My resolution’s plac’d, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me . Now from head to foot 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. 


SCENE X 


I am marble-constant . now the fleeting mooix 
No planet is of mme. 

Be-enter Guard, with a Clown hringing a Basket. 

Guard. This is the man. 

Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. [JExtt Guard. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not ? 

Clown. Truly I have him : but I would not be ; 
the party that should desire you to touch him, for ; 
his biting 13 immortal , those, that do die of it, do 
seldom or never recover. 

Cleo. Eeraember’st thou any that have died on ’t ? 

Clown Very many, men and women too I heard 
of one of them no longer than yesterday a very 
honest woman, but something gi/en to ho, as a 
woman should not do, but in the way of honesty . 
how she died of the biting of it, what pain she felt, 
— Truly, she makes a very good report o’ the w orm 
But he that will believe all that they say, shall 
never be saved by half that they do . But this is 
most fallible, the worm ’s an odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence , farewell 

Clown I wish you all joy of the worm. 

Cleo Earewell [Clown sets down the Basket. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that the 
worm will do his kind 

Cleo. Ajy ay j farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted, 
but in the keeping of wise people ^ for, indeed, 
there is no goodness m the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care , it shall be heeded. 

Clown Yery good give it nothing, I pray you, 
for it 18 not worth the feeding 

Cleo. Will it eat me ? 

Clown. You must not think I am so simple, but 
I know the devil himself will not eat a woman I 
know, that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the 
devil dress her not But, truly, these same w horeson 
devils do the gods great harm in their women , for 
in every ten that they make, the devils mar five. 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone , farewell 

Clown. Yes, forsooth ; I wish ^ ou joy of the 
worm. lEa;it 

Re-enter Ibas, vnth a Bohe, Crown^ &c. 

Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown ; 1 
have 

Immortal longings in me • Now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip , — 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. — Methmks, I hear 
' Antony call ; I see him rouse himself 
I To praise my noble act , I hear him mock 
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The luck of Crosar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath : Husband, T come : 

Now to that name my courage prove my title I 
I am fire, and air ; my other elements ' 

I give to baser life — So, — have you done ? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips 
Farewell, kind Charmian , — Iras, long farewell 

l^Kisses them. falls and dies 

Have I the aspick in my lips P Dost fall ? 

If thou and nature can so gently part. 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 

Which hurts, and is desir’d Dost thou lie still P 
If thus thou vanisliest, thou tell’st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking 

Char Dissolve, ilnck cloud, and ram; that I | 
may say. 

The gods themselves do weep ! 

Cleo This proves me base 

I If she first meet the curled Antony, 

ITc ’ll make demand of her , and spend that kiss, 

; AYhich IS my heaven to have Come, nioital 
; wretch, 

\_To the Asp, tvhieli she applies to her Breast , 
; With thy sharp teeth this knot intnn^'icate j 

: Of life at once untie poor venomous fool, | 

: Be angry, and despatch. 0, could’ st thou speak I 
; That I might hear thee call great Caesar, ass 
; Unpoliced 1 

Char. O eastern star * 

Cleo. Peace, peace 

: Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 

\ That sucks the nurse asleep P 
\ Char 0, break ^ O, break I 

5 Cleo As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, — 

j O Antony 1 — Nay, t will take thee too — 

\Applytng another Asp to her Aim 
; What should I stay — [ Falls on a Bed^ and dies. 

Char. In this wile world ? — So, fare thee well. — 
Now boast thee, death ^ m thy possession lies 
i A lass unparall’d — Downy windows, close; 

; And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal * Your crown’s awry ; 

: I ’ll mend it, and then play. 

Enter the Guard, rushing in. 

1st Guard Where is the queen ? 

Char. Speak softly, wake her not. 

1st Guard Csesar hath sent — 

Char. Too slow a messenger. 

[Applies the Asp. 

0, come , apace, despatch . I partly feel thee. 

1st Guard Approach, ho ! All ’s not well . Csesar's 
beguil’d. 
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2nd Gtiard There’s Dolabella sent from Caesar , — 
^ call him. 

1st Guard, What work is here ? — Charmian, is 
this well done ? 

Char, It 18 well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 

Ah, soldier! [Dies 

Enter Dolabella. 

Dol, How goes it here ? 

2nd Guard All dead 

Dol Ciesar, thy thoughts 

Touch their efiects m this Thyself art coming 
To see perform’d the dreaded act, which thou 
• So soughts to hinder 

Within, A way there, way for Caesar ’ 

Enter C^sab, and Attendants. 

Dol, O, sir, you are too sure an augurer , 

That you did fear, is done 

C(E8 Bravest at the last 

She levell’d at our purposes, and, being royal. 

Took her own way — The maimer of their deaths ? 
1 do not see them bleed 

Dol Who was last ^ ith them ? 

lU Guard A simple countryman, that brought 
her figs , 

This was his basket 

C(es Poison’d then 

\st Guard, O Cajsar, 


This Charmian lived but now ; she stood, and spake ; | 

I found her trunming up the diadem | 

On her dead mistress ; tremblingly she stood, 

And on a sudden dropp’d. 

C(£8, O noble weakness ! — 

If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould appear 
By external sw elling . but she looks like sleep. 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

Dol, Here, on her breast, 

Theie is a vent of blood, and someihmg blown ; 

The like is on her arm, 

1 ^/ Guard This is an aspick’s trail; and those 
fig-leaves 

Have slime upon them, such as the aspiok leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Cats, Most probable, 

That so she died , for her physician tells me, 

She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
of easy ways to die — Take up her bed ; 

And bear her women from the monument 
She shall bo buried by her Antony ; 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them and their story is 
No less in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall, 

In solemn show, attend this funeral ; j 

And then to Borne. — Come Dolabella, see j 

High order in this groat solemnity, [ExeunU , 


NOTES TO ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


• BenageSf i e. disowns, casts off. 

* The triple pillar of the world. 

Triple is used inaccurately for third The thud 
pillar of the world j one of the tnumvirs, or rulers of 
the civilised world. 

’ Then must thou needst find out new heaven^ new earth, 

Antony means, there is no boundary to my love in 
the known universe , if you would limit my affection for 
you, that limit must be placed at a greater distance than 
the present visible universe affords 

* Where *s FulvuCs process, 
process is summons. Her summons or command, to 
Antony to return to Rome. 

* To weetf i e. know. 

® But stirred hy Cleopatra 

Cleopatra has just said, ** Antony will be himself ” 
To which he replies as above , that is, if I am desired or 
stirred to it by Cleopatra, I will assert my dignity and 
my power. 

’ That he approves the common liar. 

The common liar is rumour , Antony by his conduct 
proves the truth of the reports current in Rome respect- 
ing him. 

• 0 , that I knew this husband^ whichf you say^ must 
change his horns with garlands. 

Several emendations of this passage have been offered, 
but the following explanation by Mr, Steevens appears 
the most satisfactory — “To change his horns with 
(i e. for) garlands, signifies, to be a triumphant cuckold , 
a cuckold who will consider his state as an honourable 
one. Thus, says Benedick, in Much Ado about Nothinqy 
‘ There is no staff more honourable than one tipt with 
horn* We are not to look for serious argument m such 
a ‘ skipping dialogue* as that before us ” 

• Theni helikst my children shall have no names 
That is, perhaps they shall be illegitimate 
*0 Upon the first encounter, drave them. 

Drove is the ancient preterite of the verb to drive, 
and frequently occurs m the Bible Thus in Joshua, 
xxiv. 12, “ and drave them out before you ” 

Extended Asia from Euphrates, 

Extended his dominions, by conquest, in Asia from 
Euphrates to, &c. Dr Johnson, however, says that to 
extend is a term used for to seize, and he thinks that is 
the sense in which it is employed here. 
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13 then we bring forth weeds, 

When out quick winds he still, l^c 

Dr Warburton has proposed to read minds for winds , 
we bring forth weeds when our minds are idle; but the 
following elucidation by Mr Henley is so happy that I 
prefer it. Antony himself, “ figuratively, is the idle soil , 
the malice that speaks home, the quick or cutting winds, 
whose frosty blasts destroy the profusion ot weeds, 
whilst our ills (that is the truth faithfully told us) are a 
representation of our vices in their naked odiousness — 
18 as our earing, seives to plough up the neglected soil, 
and enables it to produce a profitable crop When the 
quick winds he still, that is, in a mild winter, those 
weeds which ‘ the tyrannous breathings of the north* 
would have cut off, will continue to grow and feed, to 
the no small detriment of the crop to follow.” 

Expedience, erroneously used for expedition. 

14 Much IS breeding, 


Which, like the courser's haii , hath yet but life, 

And not a serj^ent's 2 >oison 

This 18 an allusion to the idle notion still pievalent in 
some Ignorant rural districts, that the hair of a horse 
dropt into corrupted water will turn to a worm or ser- 
pent Mr Coleridge says that this is true, so far as 
appearances go, and that the hair “ will become the sup- 
porter of seemingly one worm, though probably of an 
immense number of small slimy watcr-hce The hair 
will twirl round a finger, and sensibly compress it It is 
a common expeiiment with school-boys in Cumberland 
and Westmorland ” Dr Lister, in the Fhilosophical 
Transactions, showed that what were vulgarly called 
animated horsehairs, arc leal insects It was also 
affirmed that they moved like serpents, and were poison- 
ous to swallow This old supposition is alluded to in 
Holinshed’s Description of England, p 224 — “ Ahorse- 
haire laid in a pale full of the like water will m a shoit 
time stirre and become a living creature But sith the 
certaintie of these things is lather proved by few,** &c. 
Also m Churchyard*8 Discourse of Rebellion, 

1670 -- 

lilt 18 of kmde much worsse than horses' heare 
That lyes in donge, where on vile serpents breede. 

But was a race of heaven. 

That is, had a taste or flavour of heavenly enjoyment. 
“ And that which most with you should sqfe my going 
That is, reconcile you to my going ; make my depar- 
ture not likely to produce mischief to you. 
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Where be (he sacred vtals thou shoulcTst Jill 
With sorrowful water t 

An alllision to the lachrymatory vials, or bottles of 
teafs, which the Homans sometimes put into the urn of 
a friend So, in The Two Noble Kinsmen^ said to be 
written by Fletcher and Shakspere — 

Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 

Sacred vials filled with tears 

How this Herculean Roman 

Antony was very proud of his supposed descent from 
Anteon, a son of Hercules. This has been alluded to in 
the introduction to this play. He sought to give a 
( colouring to this report by his dress and manners 
“ Thus,** sa^s Plutarch, ** when he appeared in public, 
he wore his vest girt on the hips, a large sword, and 
• over all a coarse mantle That kind of conduct which 
would seem disagreeable to others, rendered him the 
darling of the army He talked with the soldiers in 
their own swaggering and ribald strain, ate and diank 
with them in public, and would stand to take his vic- 
tuals at their common table ’* 

** O, my oblivion is a very Antony y 
And I am all forgotten. 

Oblivion or forgetfulness, as if it were another Antony, 
so entirely possesses her, that she has quite forgotten 
what she wished to utter 

^ IS beloved of those 

That only have far'd Caesar 

That 18, Pompey is loved and followed by those who 
fi om fear have professed allegiance to Caesar 

21 gilded puddle 

** There is frequently observable,” says Mr Henley, 

‘ on the surface of stagnant pools that have remained 
I long undisturbed, a reddish gold-coloured slime — to this 
appearance the poet here-refers ” 

I Knew it for my bond 

That IS, I knew it to be my agreement, recognize it 
for my duty 

^ And burgonet of men 

That 18, the cap or chief of men , a burgonet is a kind 
»f helmet. 

^ And sobeily did mount a termagant steed. 

That IS, a fiery, impatient steed The furious Douglas, 
in Henry IV,, la called the termagant Scot. 

25 their contestation 

Was theme for yoUy you were the word of war 

Shakspere has here committed one of those errors in 
expression, which are not unfrequent in his writings 
The quarrel of the wife and brother of Antony was not 
a theme for him ; he did not m any way assist them 
against Caesar, or indeed trouble himself at all about the 
matter. What the poet means is, that Antony was 
! their theme, or subject of war j he was the cause of the 
dispute. 


« ]^y brother never 

Did urge me %n his act. 

That 18, never did make use of my name as an excuse ! 
for his war upon you 

^ And made the ware alike against my stomach 
Having alike your cause. 

It must bo remembered that Antony and Caesar are 
joined in office as triumvirs , the wars which were made 
against Caesar also set the authority of Antony at de- j 
fiance The sense is clear, if we read — I having alike 
your cause Dr. Johnson proposes to read — Hating 
alike 0U1 cause , but the alteration is, I think, needless 

“ Go to then , your consxdei ate stone, 

Mr Steevens says, this passage, “I belieio means 
only this — If I must be chidden, henceforward I will be 
mute as a maible statue, which seems to think, though 
it can saj nothing As silent as a stonCy however, mignt 
have been once a common phrase ** 

^ When she Jit st met Mark Antony y she pursed up his 
hearty ujton the ritei of Cydnus 

The poet is here inconsistent with himself ; from 
Enobarbus’s own description, it appears that Antoay 
had not seen Cleopatra on the river , for, that while she 
was there, Antony was silting alone, enthroned in the 
maiket-place, whistling to the air, all the people having 
left him, that they might witness her approach 

^ Bless hevy token she is rtggish 
18 an ancient woid, meaning a strumpet. So, in | 
\Vhetstone*s Castle of Dehghty 1576 — 

Then loath they will both lust and wanton love, 

Or else be sure such ryggs my care shall prove. 

Dr) den, who has gnen an emulative imitation of this 
exquisite description of Cleopatra, expresses this passage 
moie delicately, thus — ■ 

Tlie holy priests gnze on her when she smiles , 

And with heav’d hands, forgetting gravity, 

They bless her wanton eyes 

Would I had never come from thenccy nor you 
Thither 

Mr M Mason very justly observes that both sense 
and grammar require that we should read hither instead 
of thither. 

** Beat mincy inhoop'd at odds. 

Inhoop'd IS an obsolete word, meaning enclosed, con- 
fined Placed within a hoop or circle that they may 
fight 

53 Let us to billiat ds 

This is one of the numerous anachronisms to be found 
in our poet j this game was unknown m ancient times. 

** Ghosted, i.8 haunted 

25 indeed, 

Thou dost o'er-count me of my father^s house* 

(yer-count is here probably used equivocally to mean. 
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you have over-reached me of my father's house; ob- 
tained it dishonestly, which was literally the truth. 
Plutarch tells us “ Antony purchased Pompey’s house ; 
but, when he was required to make the payment, he 
expressed himself in very angry terms j and this he tells 
us was the reason why he would not go with Coisar into 
Afnca. His former services he thought insufficiently 
repaid ” Again • — “ when Antony asked him (Sextus 

Pompey,) where they should sup * There,' said he, 
pointing to the admiral-galley of six oars, * that is the 
only patrimonial mansion-house that is left to Pompey 
and it implied, at the same time, a saicasm on Antony, 
who was then m possession of his father's house " 

Some o' Iheir plants are ill-rooted already 
IHants IS used metaphoiically for feet, they stagger 
in their walk, are unsteady fiom the effects of intoxica- 
tion. 

^ They have made him drink ahna-di ink* 

To drink alms-di ifik^ is when one man at a feast will 
drink another's share, to relieve him of that which is not 
good for his health. He out of kindness will drink 
what his companion cannot. Antony and the rest were 
playing upon Lepidus, by making him in his nearly 
intoxicated state, dunk both his own wine and theirs 
also 

* Strike the vessels^ ho 

This is not an order relating to the ships, as they were 
under the command of Pompey, but an invitation to his 
fellow-revellers to chink the drinking vessels one against 
the other, as a mark of sociality and friendship The 
custom is still common in modem society 

The holding eiery man shall hear^ as loud 

As his strong sides can volley. 

That 18, every man was to join in the burden or 
chorus of the song, which the poet styles the holding. 
The breast and sides are called into action in an attempt 
to sing loud and forcibly. 

^ 2 Viy Pacoi us^ O) odeSy 

Fays this for Marcus Crassus 

Pacorus was the son of Orodes, King of Parthia 
Crassus was a Roman general, who was defeated and 
treacherously murdered by the Parthians. Orodes 
gneved so much on account of the death of his son 
Pacorus, that he fell into a languishing illness , when 
his second son Phraates, anxious for his death, adminis- 
tered poison to him, but not finding it effectual, after- 
wards strangled him 

O thou Arabian bird. 

That is, the phoenix. Ihe immortal bird which was 
supposed to live single, and to rise again from its own 
ashes. 

" They are his shards, and he their beetle. 

The wings of the beetle are called his shards, as they 
are hard and brittle, like a tile or shard, i e a fragment 
of an earthen vessel ; thus, in Macbeth, we have, the 


shard-borne beetle.” Enorbarbus likens Lepidus to a 
beetle, which is a dull, heavy insect, and Antony and 
Caesar to the wings by which he is maintained iii hip 
elevated position. , 

** Denied him rwality, 

Riiahty, from the Latin rivalitas ; an obsolete word 
meaning emulation, competition Shakspere here uses 
It for equal rank or glory in the action. 

^ Upon his ouon appeal. 

To appeal, is used by Shakspere in the sense of to 
accuse , upon his oirn accusation of Lepidus does Ccesai 
arrest him , thus being both complainant and judge 

And gives his potent regiment. 

Regiment, is government, authority ; he gives up his 
power into the hands of an abandoned woman. 

Away my Thetis * 

Antony probably addresses Cleopatra by the name of 
this sea-nymph, because she was about to assist in his 
naval expedition 

His power went out in such disti actions 

In such minute detachments, small se^mrate fornpanies 
^ IVie gi cater cantle 

A cantle, says Pope, is a piece or lump; on whicii 
Dr Johnson exclaims, “Cantle is rather a coinci 
Csesar, in this play, mentions the * thrcc-nook’d world 
Of this triangular world, every triumvir had a corner ” 

^ The brize iqion her, like a cow in June 

The brize, is the gad-fly , the fly that stings ratUe. 

60 jpq alone 

Dealt on heutenantry 

On is probably used in the sense of m Ctesar fought 
chiefly by proxy, in the persons of his lieutenants Thus 
in a former scene, Ventidius says — • 

C®sar and Antony have ever won 
More in their officer, than person 

Tell him from his all-obeying breath 

This is an infelicitous expression, all-commandinq 
breath, is what Cleopatra meant but alUobetng heath 
18, m Shakspere's language, breath which all obey 
Obeying, for obeyed. 

® Like boys unto a muss, 

A muss, 18 a scramble This word is used by Dr j den 
m his prologue to The Widow Ranter, by Mis Behn 

Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down 

But there 's a muss of more than half the town. 

® The next Ceesanon smite. 

Casanon was Cleopatra's son by Julius Cicsar. 

** It signs well. 

It is a good sign, a favourable omen. 

“ *Tis strange. 

This curious phenomenon, which was received as 
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ominous of the defeat of Antony, is thus related by f 
Plutarch* — At the dead of night, when universal | 
silence rligned through the city, a silence that was 
deepened by the awful thought of the ensuing day, 
on a sudden was heard the sound of musical instru- \ 
raents, and a noise which resembled the exclamations 
of Bacchanals This tumultuous procession seemed to 
pass through the ^hole city, and to go out at the gate 
which led to the enemy^s camp Those who reflected 
on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, the god whom 
Antony afiected to imitate, had then forsaken him*’* 

^ And our oppression 

That is, our opposition , the force by which we are 
oppressed or overpowered 

^ Our rattling tahourines 

A tahourin was a small drum It is often mentioned 
in our ancient romances 

“ This grave charm 

That is, desti active beauty, deadly piece of witch- 
craft 

w Most nionstei -hke, he shotcn 

Foi poof^st dnninutiies to dolts 

Be exhibited to the most ‘•tupicl and vulgar of spec- 
tators lor ver} small pieces of mone) 

^ PleaclCd at ms, i e folded arms 

fll Q 

Bum the great sphere thou mov^st tn ’ — datldtng stand 

The varying shore o* the tiorld 

** According to the philosophy,” says Mr Heath, 

which prevailed fiom the age of Aristotle to that of 
Shakspere, and long since, the sun ^\as a planet, and 
was whirled round the earth by the motion of a solid 


sphere in which it was fixed If the sun, therefore, 
was to set fire to the sphere, so as to consume it, the 
consequence must be, that itself, for want of support, 
must drop through, and wander in endless space ; and 
in this case, the earth would bo involved in endless 
night” 

Dear mg lord pat don^ I dat e nof» 

Lest I he taken. 

Both metre and sense are here defective ; she does 
not fear to kiss Antony, as he requests, but she is ap- 
prehensive that if she descends from her monument she 
may be made a prisoner Mr Malone thinks that the 
poet wrote — I dare not descend Mr Theobald amends 
the passage diiferently, and reads — dare not come dou>u» 

The soldiers' pole is fallen. 

That is, their standard, the object of their love and 
admiration 

My countiy's high ptyt amides my gibbet. 

The poet intended we should read pyt amides, Latin, 
instead of pyiamids, the verse will otherwise be de- 
fective There are seveial examples of the use of this 
word Thus, m Dr Faubtus, 1604 — 

Besides the gates and high pyramtdes, 

That Julius Ccesar brought from Africa. 

65 Bealms and islands were 

As plates dropp'd from his pocket* 

Plates, mean some kind of silver money In The 
Rich Jew of Malta — 

llat’st thou this Moor but at two hundred plates 

^ To one so meek, i e lowly, subdued by ad\ersity. 

H.T, 


1 


®nmn of Itjimo 


— 

WHILE engaged m reading Plutarch, to obtain the facts on which he founded Antony md Cleopatra^ 
Shakspere met with a passage which furnished him with a subject for a separate and very dissimilar 
tragedy. In Antony’s reverse of fortune, after one of his defeats by Octavius Cassar, he retired to a 
small house which he had built near Pharos, on a mound he had cast up in the sea, where he affected to 
live like Timon. “ This Timon,” says the chatty Greek biographer, was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war, as appears from the comedies of Aristophanes and Plato, m | 
which he is exposed as the hater of mankind Yet though he hated mankind in general, he caressed the j 
bold and impudent boy Alcibiades, and being asked the reason of tins by Apemantus, who expressed’ 
some surprise at it, he answered, it was because he foresaw that ho would plague the people of Athens 
Apemantus was the only one he admitted to his society, and he was his friend in point of principle At 
the feast of sacrifices for the dead, these two dined by themselves, and when Apemantus observed that 
the feast was excellent, Timon answered, ‘ It would be so if you were not hero ’ Once in an assembly 
of the people, he mounted the rostrum, and the novelty of the thing occasioned an universal silence and 
expectation , at length he said, ‘ People of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which many worthy 
citizens have hanged themselves, and as I have determined to build upon the spot, I thought it necessary 
to give this pubhc notice, that such as choose to have recourse to this tree for the aforesaid purpose may 
repair to it before it is cut down.* ” 

From this passage Shakspere derived that portion of his tragedy which relates to Timon, though, 
perhaps, he was also indebted to a manuscript play upon the same subject which “ appears to have been 
written, or transcribed,” says Mr. Malone, “ about the year 1600 There is a scene m it resemblmg 
Shakspero’s banquet given by Timon to his flatterers Instead of warm water he seta before them 
stones pamted hke artichokes, and afterwards beats them out of the room lie then retires to the 
woods, attended by his faithful steward, who (like Kent in King Lear) has disguised himself to continue 
his services to his master , Timon in the last act is followed by his fickle mistress, &c , after he was 
reported to have discovered a hidden treasure by digging The piece itself (though it appears to be the 
work of an academic) is a very wretched one ” 

The plot of Shakspere’ s tragedy is very simple the principal event is Timon’ s loss of faith m | 
humanity, and the consequent change of the generous and unsuspecting noble, who regrets that he has | 
not kingdoms to bestow upon his friends, into the bitter and malignant misanthrope whose fearful ^ 
denunciations of mankind strike his listeners into ** strong shudders ” The play is full of violent j 
contrasts ; luxury and abstemiousness, pomp and poverty, prodigality and avarice, love and hate, succeed | 
each other rapidly. It is like a dissolving view winch melts from bright day, made lovely with natural ! 
beauties, the songs of birds, the fragrance of flowers, the nch and varied foliage, and the spray of the 
waterfall, gilded by the cheering sunshine ; to black midnight in which even the stars are hid. The 
change is abrupt, startling, and complete, and the gay generous Timon disappears in the bitter savage, 
who repudiates civilization, and spends the residue of his life in breathing eloquent curses upon his 
ungrateful countrymen. 

Timon’s is a wordy sorrow ; he does not shut himself up in sullen impenetrability, but enters into j 
converse with all who seek him, and relieves his feelings by bitter invectives. Like Coriolanus he I 
abandons his native city, but he cannot, hke the stem Boman, enfold himself in his own pride and , 
estimation, and despise his countrymen Coriolanus addressed himself to revenge his supposed wrongs : , 
Timon contents himself with cursing the authors of his real ones. There is, besides, a quaintness and ; 
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{Kthinest about the Bpeeches of Timon that aeema hardlj consistent with a heart-broken and dying man. 
Like a ^lenetic wrangler he is anxious to get the best of the argument; he endeavours to rival 
ApOmantus in abuse, invents an apology for the thieves, and is bitterly pleasant with the poet and the 
painter. He is full of life and energy all the time he is before us ; he disappears suddenly from the 
scene, and bis death is a mystery. He calculates upon it, knows its precise period, and even builds his 
own tomb; but the immediate cause of it is unknown. Perhaps the poet intends to imply that Timon 
lays violent hands upon himself, for his death seems to follow too rapidly upon his misfortunes to be t&e 
mere effect of grief and passion. 

Apemantus is another Diogenes, bitter and cynical by nature, naturally perverse, and loving 
singularity, but possessed of a keen caustic wit, and uttering many moral and wise aphorisms* He also 
has been called a misanthrope, though from different motives than Timon, but he rather dislikes and 
despises men than bates them. He dwells perpetually on what is gross and evil in the worid, and his 
ideas become oblique and one-sided He is keen in the detection of vice or foUy, and on his first 
* entrance we see that he knows the weakness of Timon* s character, when he tells him, that " he who 
loves to be flattered is worthy o* the flatterer.** But Apemantus is dull and obtuse' in^ the appredation 
of virtue or loftiness of character ; not understanding them he disbebeves their existence. His gase is 
fixed for ever upon the earth ; be cannot look up and see the heavens. He wouid sooner me^ with 
deformity than beauty, and with vice than virtue, because he can more readily pour out his ninoour upon 
it. Even in his religious moments he can scarcely be civil to the gods, and his prayer resembles a 
malediction. 

Quiet virtue sometimes runs a risk of falling into insipidity and apathy or inaction : thus we find 
t Flavius, the faithful steward, the single truly honest heart in the drama, a rather feeble character; he 
reserves his expostulations until his master’s ruin, and then utters that which, if strongly urged beforsi 
might have checked Timon’ s wild course of reckless extravagance. The honesty of the weak is too often 
eclipsed by the worldliness of the strong, and energy of character is so admirable that it excuses numy 
minor vices. 

Even to the least important characters Shakspere has extended his fullest consideration* Th© poet 
and the painter each speaks his own peculiar language ; the artist idolises his own work, and the poet 
describes it in elevated diction. The first speaks the language of every day life, and the latter that of 
th^ study ; his words remind us of the chamber and the lamp, and like the speeches of the Homan orator 
Cicero, seemed studied for the occasion. Again the servants of Timon describe their master’s ruin with 
great feeling ; one says 

Knd his poor self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty. 

Walks, like contempt, alone* 

This is the language of a nameless character, a second servant ; some Authors ttoilid hata gtten it to thf 
hero of their plaj, but Shakspere was a very Tunon in respect of his lavishness of poetical beauty ; 
exquisite thoughts appear in his pages like the smaller stars, in radiant clustwsi Still this hberahly 
to have been involuntary, for words of strength and beauty foil foom hia pen with the same prefo* 
sioa » diamonds and roses fell from the bps of the little giti in the fairy tslei whieh we hare all lead 
wd wondered at when children. But the language of the poet is not a cloying coUeetion of sweets ; hia 
power is greater than his beauty. The words of Timon in his adversity me like poisoned arrows, bitter, 
rancorous, and deadly. His curses are a collection of borroie, aimed without reservation upon all 
mankind upon the young mid laughing giri just bursting from ohildhood, and on the “old Umplng (me,” 
tottering to the grave. He supplicates the demons of lust and murder to confound bis natiTemty,,aod to 
desolate the world, and implores the earth itself no longer to bring forth ungrateful man, Imt to “teem 
with nwtr monsten,” amd go great with 'tigen, drag(»ui. Voltes, and bears,” as bsing iese eoerupt end 
mischievous. ' • 
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It i$ to be regretted, however, that Shakspere should bo often have recurrence to offensive and 
baithsome ideas; Tiiiion’s language is not only bitter and malignant, but frequently (revolting; 
all that is disgusting in the annals of disease is eagerly seized upon by the misanthrope,* and 
pictures are presented which make the vicious shudder and the pure recoil m amazement. 

The tragedy includes two incidents, each arising from a similar cause, — the flight of Timon and the 
banishment of Alcibiades ; let us now turn our attention to the latter. Shakspere also found his life in 
Htttorch, but the poet has not very fully elaborated the character of the Athenian general. Alcibiades 
was famous for his great personal beauty, his stubborn and ambitious temper, his eloquence, craftiness, 

, and dissipation* TTia resolution was strongly shown even in his boyhood ; for it is related that on one 
1 occasion he was playing at dice with some other boys m the street, when a loaded waggon coming up 

I interrupted the game; Alcibiades called to the driver to stop, as it was his turn to throw, but the man 

disregarded him and drove on ; while the other boys got out of the way, Alcibiades however was not to 
be so readily overcome, for throwing himself flat upon his face directly before the waggon, ho told the 
rustic to drive on if he pleased. Upon this the man was so startled that he instantly stopped his horses,' 
and the resolute boy got up and had his throw with the dice. Brought up in luxury, and universally 
courted, he gave way to every dissipation, but was still exceedingly attached to the philosopher 
Socral^* 

When still a young man, Alcibiades happened to enter a grammar school, and asked the master , 
for a copy of Homer. The pedagogue replied that he had nothing of Homer’s, and immediately 
received a box on the ear from the indignant young soldier, for his neglect of the works of the great 
father of ancient poetry. Another story is told of him which shows an unhealthy love of distinction | 
any kind* He purchased a dog of remarkable size and beauty, for the extravagant sura of seventy ' 
The chief beauty of this dog was bis tail, which Alcibiades immediately caused to be cut off. 1 
This singular act famished conversation for the whole city, and he was much censured for his folly and ' 
extravagance. He then laughed and said, ** this is the very thing I wanted, for I would have the | 
Athenians talk of this, lest they should find something worse to say of me ” Shakspere might have 
drawn a striking contrast between the characters of Alcibiades and Timon, but he has neglected the 
I former for the perfect development of the latter. Both leave their native city through the ingratitude 
* of their countrymen, but the resolute and worldly man roturns lu conquest and m honour, hile the 
effeminate and feeble one perishes in sohtude and despair. Plutarch compares Alcibiades with 
Coriolanus, but their circumstances only were alike, the men were widely different , both returned from 
j banishment with an army at their heels, bent upon tho destruction of their native cities , but the 
haughty and self-denying Eoman is m most other matters the reverse of the subtle and luxunoiis 
j , (Jreek, of whom Plutarch tells us that, ** his great abilities m politics, his eloquence, his reach of genius, i 
and keenness of apprehension, were tarnished by bis luxurious living, his drinking and debauches, his 
' ^ effeminacy of dress, and his insolent profusion.” I 

j j Shakspere does not adhere to history respecting the cause of the banishment of Alcibiades He 
I was accused of sacrilege towards the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, and condemned to death, but ho 
saved himself by taking refuge among the Spartans , to whose hospitality he made a vile return by ! 
seducing tho wife of their king Agis. After a life spent in dissipation, war, and political intrigue, he 
j was at length assassinated by a secret order of the magistrates of Sparta. He was at that time hving in | 
! ! a small village in Phrygia with his mistress Timandra. His murderers surrounded the house at night 
1 ' and set it on fire, and on his issuing out sword in hand they fled to a distance and slew him with their 
J darts and arrows. He was buried by Timandra as honourably as her circumstances would permit 
' Tmon of Athena is supposed to have been wntten by Shakspere in the year 1609, and to have 

immediately followed the composition of Antony and Cleopatra H T. j 

^ ^ The nUna wan equivalent to £Z 4a. 7d. of our money. Alcibiades’ dog therefore cost him £22& Oa. 10(f. A talent waa 

tlitj mifue or ifl93 15a. 
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Timon, m Athenian Mble 

AppearSf Act I. bc 1 , bc 2 Act II sc 2 Act III sc 4 , 
8C. 6. Act IV. 8c. 1 ; sc 3. Act V sc 1 , sc 2 

Luoius, a JSFoble, and a Flatterer ^Tmion. 

Appears^ Act I. sc. 2. Act III. sc. 2 , sc. 6. 

Lucullus, a Noble f and a Flatterer q/’Tunon. 
Appears f Act I sc 2 Act III sc 1 , sc. 6 
Sempuonius, a Noble, and a Flatterer <?/*Timon. 
Aitpears, Act I. sc 2 Act III sc 3 , sc 6. 

"Ventiditjs, one of ^ false F) tends* 

Appears, Act I sc 2 Act III sc 6 

Apemaittus, a churlish Flnlosapher 
Appears, Act I sc 1 , sc 2. Act II. sc 2 Act IV. sc. 3 
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A Poet, 
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Elaminius, Servant to Timon, 
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Servilius, Servant to Timon. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I. — Athens A Hall tn Timon’s House, 

Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and 
Others, at several Boors, 

Foei, Good day, sir. 

Bain, I am glad you are well, 

JPoet, I have not seen you long ; How goes the 
world ? 

Baxn, It wears, sir, as it grows. 

Boet, Ay, that *s well known 

But what particular rarity P what strange, 
j Which manifold record not matclies ? See, 

Magic of bounty ! all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjur’d to attend. I know the merchant 
Baxn, I know them both ; t’ other’s a jeweller. 
Mer, 0, ’tis a worthy lord ! 

Jew, Nay, that ’s most fix’d 

Mer, A most incomparable man , breath’d, as it 
were, 

To an untirable and continuate goodness 
I He passes.^ 

Jew, I have a jew el here 
Mer, 0, pray, let *s see ’t . For the lord Timon, 
sir? 

Jew, If he will touch the estimate ^ But, for 
that 

Boet, “ When we for recompense have prais’d 
the vile. 

It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good 

Mer, ’Tis a good fonn 

[^LooJctng at the Jewel 
Jew, And rich ; here is a water, look you 
Bain, Tou are rapt, sir, in some work, some de- 
dication 
To the great lord. 

Boet, A thing slipp’d idly from me. 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
Fi'om whence ’tis nourished ; The fire i’ the flint 
I Shows not, till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
j Each bound it chases. What have you there ? 
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Bain, A picture, sir — And when comes your 
book forth ? 

Boet Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. 

Let *s see your piece. 

Bam, ’Tis a good piece 

Boet, So ’tis : this comes ofi* well and excellent 

I I 

Bam, Indifierent. 

Boet Admiiable : How this grace 

Speaks his own standing ^ what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ^ how big imagination 
Moves in this lip ! to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret I 

Bam, It IS a pretty mocking of the life. 

Here is a touch , Is ’t good P 
Boet I *11 say of it, j 

It tutors nature . artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Enter certain Senators, and pass over. 

Bam How this lord ’s follow’d 1 j 

Boet The senators of Athens . — Happy men ’ | 

Bam Look, more I | 

Boet Tou see this confluence, this great flood of 
visitors. I 

I have, in this rougli work, shap’d out a man, ' 

Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug i 
With amplest entertainment ; My free drift | 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself > 

In a wide sea of wax no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold , 

But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 

Leaving no tract behind. 

Bam How shall I understand you P 
Boet, I *11 unbolt to you. j 

Tou see how all conditions, how all minds, 

(As ell of glib and slippery creatures, as 
Of grave and austere quality,) tender down 
Their services to lord Timon . his large fortune, 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts ; yea, from the glass-fac’d flat- 
terer 
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To Apemantus, that few things loves better \ 

Than id abhor himself, even he drops down | 

The knee before him» and returns in peace | 

Most rich m Timon’s nod. \ 

JPatti I saw them speak together. ; 

Poet Sir, I have upon a high and pleasant hill, 
Feign’d Fortune to be thron’d . The base o’ the 
mount 

Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states . amongst them all, 

Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady fix’d, 

One do I personate of lord Timon’s frame. 

Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her , : 
Whose present graee to present slaves and servants 
Translates his rivals 

Patn* ’Tis conceiv’d to scope ® 

This throne, this fortune, and this hill, mothinks, 
With one man beckon d from the rest below. 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb hia happiness, would bo well express’d 
In our condition. 

Poet. Nay, sir, but hear me on 

All those which were his fellows but of late, 

(Some better than his value,) on the moment 
Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Ram sacrificial whispermgs m his ear, 

Make sacred even his stirrop, and through him 
Drink the free air. 

Pain Ay, marry, what of these ? 

Poet When Fortune, m her shift and change 
of mood, 

Spurns down her late belov’d, all his dependants, 
Which labour’d after him to the mountain’s top, 

1 Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his dechnmg foot. 

Pain. ’Tis common : 

A thousand moral paintings I can show, 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of for- 
tune 

More pregnantly than words. Yet you do well, 

To show lord Timon, that mean eyes have seen 
The foot above the head. 

Trumpets sound. Pnter Timok, attended, the 
Servant (/Ventxdius talkmg with hvm. 

Tim. Imprison’d is he, say you P 

Ten. Serv, Ay my good lord . five talents is his 
debt; 

His means most short, his creditors moat strait : 

Tour honourable letter he desires 

To those have shut him up ; which to him, 

' Periods his comfort. 


Tim. Noble Ventidius! Well; 

I am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. I do know him 
A gentleman, that weU deserves a help, j 

Which he shall have ; I *11 pay the debt, and free i 
him 

Ven. Serv Tour lordship ever binds him. 

Tm. Commend me to him • I will send his ran- 
Bome ; 

And, being enfranchis’d, bid him come to me ; — > 

’Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after. — Fare you well. 

Ven Serv. All luppmess to your honour ! IPxit i 

Pnter an old Athenian. 

Old Ath Lord Timon, hear me speak, 

Tim. Freely, good fether. 

Old Ath Thou hast a servant nam’d Lucilius 
Tm. I have so : What of him ? 

Old Ath. Most noble Timon, call the man be- 
fore thee. 

Tm. Attends he here, or no ? — Lucilius I 
Pinter Lucilius. 

Lue. Here, at your lordship’s service. 

Old Ath This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy 
creature. 

By night frequents my house. I am a man 
That from my first have been inclin’d to thrift ; 

And my estate deserves an heir more rais’d. 

Than one which holds a trencher. 

Tim. Well, what further? 

Old Ath One only daughter have I, no kin else, 
On whom I may confer what I have got ; 

The maid is fair, o’ the youngest for a bride, 

And I have bred her at my dearest cost. 

In qualities of the best This man of thine 
! Attempts her love . I pr’ythee, noble lord, 

I Join with me to forbid him her resort 1 
Myself have spoke m vain. 

Tim. The man is honest. 

Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon 
His honesty rewards him in itself. 

It must not bear my daughter. 

Tim. Does she love him P 

Old Ath. She is young, and apt : 

Our own precedent passions do instruct us 
What levity ’s in youth. 

Tm. [2b Lucilius.] Love you the maid P 
Luc. Ay, my good lord, and she accepts of it% 
Old Ath. If m her marriage my consent oe 
missing, 

^ I call the gods to witness, I will choose 
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Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 

And dispossess her all. 

iPim. How shall she be endow’d, 

If she be mated with an equal husband P 

Old Jith. Three talents, on the presdmt ; in fu« 
tore, all. 

Tim> This gentleman of mine hath serv’d me 
long? 

To buQd his fortune, I will strain a little, 

For *tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter: 
What you bestow, in him I ’U counterpoise. 

And make him weigh with her. 

Old Ath. Most noble lord. 

Pawn me to this your honour, she is his. 

Tm. My hand to thee; mine honour on my 
promise. 

Luc, Hun^bly I thank your lordship : Never may 
' That state or fortune fall into my keepmg, 

Which is not ow’d to you ! 

[Exeunt Luo. and old Ath. 
JPoet, Vouchsafe my labour, and long live your 
lordship ! 

Ttm. I thank you , you shall hear from me anon : 
Go not away. — ^What have you there, my friend P 
Fain, A piece of paintmg, which I do beseech 
Tour lordship to accept. 

Ttm, Pamtmg is welcome. 

The painting is almost the natural man : 

For since dishonour traffics with man’s nature. 

He is but outside: These pencil* d figures are 
Even such os they give out. I like your work ; 
And you shall find, I hke it ; wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 

Fain, The gods preserve you ! 

T%m, Well fare you, gentlemen : Give me your 
hand; 

We must needs dine together. — Sir, your jewel 
Hath suffer’d under praise. 

Jew, What, my lord ? dispraise ? 

Tim, A meer satiety of commendations. 

If I should pay you for ’t as ’tis extoll’ d, 

It would unclew me quite ^ 

Jew: My lord, ’tis rated 

As th<)ee, which sell, would give: But you well 
knoWi 

Things of like Valu^ differing in the owners. 

Are prised by iSieir '^masters : believe ’t, dear lord, 
You mend the jewel by wearing it, 

Tim, ^ ' WeU mock’d. 

Met, No, my good lord ; he speaks the common 
tongue, 

Which all men speak with him. 

Tim, Look, who comes here. Will you be chid ? 
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Enter Apbmxktus. 

Jew, We will bear, with your lordship. « 
Mer, He ’ll spare none. 

Tim, Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus * 
Apem, Till I be gentle, stay for thy good mor- 
row; 

When thou art Timon’s dog, and these knaves 
honest.® 

Tm, Why dost thou call them knaves P thou 
know’st them not. 

Apem Are they not Athenians ? 

Tim Yes. 

Apem, Then I repent not 
Jew, You know me, Apemantus. 

Apem, Thou knowest, I do I call’d thee by thy 
name. 

Tm, Thou art proud, Apemantus 
Apem, Of nothing so much, as that I am not 
like Timon. 

Thm Whither art going ? 

Apem, To knock out an honest Athenian’s 
brams. 

Ttm, That ’s a deed thou ’It die for. 

Apem, Eight, if doing nothing be death by the 
law. 

Tm, How likest thou this picture, Apemantus ? 
Apem, The best, for the innocence. 

Tm, Wrought he not well, that painted it? 
Apem, He wrought better, that made the painter , 
and yet he ’s but a filthy piece of work 
Fain, You are a dog. 

Apem, Thy mother ’s of ray generation , What’s 
she, if I be a dog P 

Tm, Wilt dme with me, Apemantus ? 

Apem, No : I eat not lords. 

Tim, An thou should’ st, thou’dst anger ladies. 
Apem, 0, they eat lords ; so they come by great 
bellies. 

Tim, That ’s a lascivious apprehension. 

Apem, So thou apprehend’ st it : Take it for thy 
labour. 

Tm, How dost thou like this jewel, Apemantus? 
Apem, Not so well as plam dealmg, which will 
not cost a man a doit. 

Tim, What dost thou think ’tis worth P 
Apem, Not worth my thinking. — How now 
poetP 

Foet, How now, philosopher ? 

Apem, Thou host. 

Foet, Art not one? 

Apem, Yes. 

Foet, Then I lie not. ' 
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4pem, Art not a poet P 
JPoef^ Tea. 

^Apem. Then thou Uest : look in thj laet work, 
wrhore thou hast feign’d him a worthy fellow, 

JPoct That ’s not feign’d, he in »o* 

Apm, Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay 
thee for thy labour ; He, that loves to be flattered, 
is worthy o’ the flatterer* Heavens, that I were a 
lord! 

Tm, What would’st do then, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord 
with my heart. 

Tm, What, thyself P 
Apem, Aj, 

* Tim Wherefore P 

Apem, TImt I had no angry wit to be a lord.^ — 

I Aji^t not thou a merchant P 
Mer. Ay, Apemantus. 

Apem Traffic confound thee, if the gods will 
not * 

Mer If traffic do it, the gods do it, 

Apem, Traffic ’s thy god, and thy god confound 
thee ! 

Trumpets sound, Enter a Servant 

Tim, What trumpet ’s that P 
Serv, ’Tis Aleibiades, and 

Some twenty horse, all of companionship. 

Tim Pray, entertain them give them guide to 
us — {^Exeunt some Attend. 

1 You must needs dme with me ; — Go not you hence, 
Till I have thank’d you ; and, when dmner ’s done, 
Show me this piece. — I am joyful of your sights. — 

Enter Alcibiades, with his Company 

1 Moat welcome, sir 1 [^They salute, 

Apem So, so , there ! — 

Aches contract and starve your supple joints ! — 
That there should be smaU love ’mongst these 
sweet knaves, 

I And all this court’sy I The strain of man 's bred out 

I Into baboon and monkey. 

I Alcib, Sir, you have sav’d my longing, and I feed 
Most hungrily on your sight. 

I Tim, Bight welcome, sir : 

, Ere we depart, we ’ll share a bounteous time 

, In diflerent pleasures. Pray you, let us in. 

{Eixiemt all hut Apem. 

Enter Two Lords. 

W Lofd. What time a day is ^ 

Jpm* Time to he honest* 

1st Lord, That time souNmi still. 


Apem, The most accursed thou, that still 
omitt’st it. 

2nd Lord, Thou art going to lord Timon’s feast. 
Apem, Ay ; to see meat fill knaves, and wine 
heat fools. 

2nd Lord, Pare thee well, fare thee well. 

Apem, Thou art a fool, to hid me fiirewell twice. 
2nd Lord Why, Apemantus P 
Apem, Should’ st have kept one to thyself, for I 
mean to give thee none. 

Ist Lord, Hang thyself. 

Apem, No, I will do nothing at thy bidding; 
make thy requests to thy friend. 

2nd Lord, Away, unpeaceable dog, or I ’ll spurn 
thee hence. 

Apem, I will fly, like a dog, the heels of the ass. 

lEant, 

Ist Lord, He ’s opposite to humanity. Gome, 
shall we in, 

; And taste lord Timon’s bounty P he outgoes 
i The very heart of kindness. 

2nd Lord He pours it out ; Plutus, the god of 
gold, 

; Is but his steward : no meed, bub he repays 
i Sevenfold above itself, no gift to him, 

: But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All use of quittance 

1st Lord, The noblest mind he carries, 

That ever govern’d man 

2nd Lord, Long may he hve in fortunes I Shall 
we in ? 

Lord I ’ll keep you company. {Exeunt 

SCENE II . — The Same, A Boom of State in 
Timon’s House, 

Hautboys playing loud Music, A great Banquet 
;; served in ; pLAViirs and others attending ; then 
enter Timow, Aloibiades, Lttoitjs, Ltjoulbus, 
Sempbonitjs, and other Athenian Senators, with 
Vektibiits, and Attendants. Then comes ^ drop* 
ping after ally Apemaktus, discontentedly, 

Ven Most honour’d Timou^^’t hath pleas’d the 
gods remember 

My father’s age, and call him to long peace. 

I He is gone happy, and has left me rioh : 
i Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
To your free heart, I do return those talents. 
Doubled, with thanks, and service, ftom whose help 
: 1 deriv’d Uberty. 

Tim, 0, by no means, 

Hbnest Ventidius: you mistake my love; 

I gave it froeljr ever ; and there ’s none 
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‘'Can truly say, he gives, if ho receives ; 

If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them ; Faults that are nch, are fair* 
Ven. A noblo spirit. 

[^The^ all stand ceremoniously looMny on Tim. 
Tim* Nay, my lords, ceremony 

Was but devis’d at first, to set a gloss 
On ftint deeds, hollow welcomes, 

Eec&ili^ng goodness, sorry ere ’tis shown ; 

But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 
Pray, sit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 
Than my fortunes to me. [They sit. 

Xst Lord My lord, we always have confess’d it. 
Apem. Ho, ho, confess’d it ? bang’d it, have you 
not 

Tim* 0, Apemantus ^ — you are welcome. 

Apem. No, 

You shall not make me welcome • 

I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 

Tm* Fye, thou art a churl: you have got a 
humour there 

Does not become a man, ’tis much to blame 
They say, my lords, that %ra furor hrevis est^ 

But yond* man ’s ever angry. 

Go, let him have a table by himself; 

For he does neither aifect company^ 

Nor 18 he fit for it, indeed. 

Apem, Let me stay at thine own peril, Timon , 
I come to observe , I give thee Warning on ’t 
Ttm I take no heed of thee ; thou art an Athe- 
nian , therefore welcome . I myself would have no 
power : pr’ythee, let my meat make thee silent 
Apem I scorn thy meat , ’tw ould choke me, for 
I should 

Ne’er flatter thee. — O you gods I uhat a number 
Of men eat Timon, and he sees them not ^ 

Tt grieves me, to see so many dip their meat 
In one man’s blood , and all the madness is, 

He cheers |them up too 

I wonder, men dare trust themselves with men ; 
Methmka, they should invite them without knives,'^ 
Good for their meat, and safer for their lives. 

Tbofe ^ hiuch example for ’t ; the fellow, that 
Sits neit him now, parts bread with him, and 



The breath 0^ him in a divided draught, 

Is the readiest man to kiU him : it has been prov’d. 
If I 

Were a huge than, I should fear to dnnk at meals ; 
Lest they should spy my windpipe’s dangerous 
notes . 

Great men should drink with harness on their 
throats. 
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Tim. My lord, in heart and let the health go 
round. 

2nd Lord* Let it flow this way, my good lord t 
Apem. Flow this way \ j 

A brave fellow ! — he keeps his tides well. Timon, 1 
Those healths will make thee, and thy state, look ill. ; 
Here ’s that, which is too weak to be a sinner, 

Honest water, which ne’er left man i’ the mire : 

This, and my food, are equals , there *s no odds, 
Feasts ore to proud to give thanks to the gods. 

APEMANTUS’S GRACE. , .. 

Immortal gods, I cravo no pelf , 

I pray for no man, but myself* 

Grant I may never prove so fond, 

To trust man on hia oath or bond ; 

Or a harlot, for her weeping , 

Or a dog, that seems a sleeping , 

Or a keeper with my freedom , 

Or my friends, if I should need 'em. I 

Amen So fall to 't 1 | 

Rich men sin, and I cat root I j 

[Lats and dnnJcs 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus I I 
Ttm Captain Alcibiades, your heart *s m the 

field now i | 

Alcib My heart is over at your service, my lord. | j 
Ttm You had rather be at a breakfast of ene- , 
mies, than a dinner of friends I 

Alctb So they were bleedmg-new, my lord, | j 
there ’s no meat hke them , I could wish my best I 
friend at such a feast. j j 

Apem ’Would all those flatterers were ihme , j 
enemies, then, that then thou might’ at kill ’em, 1 
and bid me to ’em , | 

1st Lord Might we but have that happiness, my 
lord, that you would once use our hearts, whereby 
we might express some part of our zeals, we should 
think ourselves for ever perfect , 

Ttm. O, no doubt, my good friends, but tho gods 
themselves have provided that I shall have much 
help from you: How had you been my friends 
else? wby have you that chantablo title from 
thousands, did ypu not chiefly belong to my heart ? | 

I have told more of you tp myself, than you can 
with modesty speak in your own behalf ; and thus ' 
far I confirm you. O, ypu gods, think I, what 
need we have any friends, if we should never have 
need of them P they were the most needless crea- 
tures living, should we ne’er have use for them • 
and would most reseinble sweet iustrument^^^Jhnng 
up in cases, that keep their sounds to themWlves 
Why, I have 45ft©n wished myself poorer, th|t 1 
might come nec^r to' you. We ar6 born td do 
benefits : and what better or propeTcr can we call 
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•nir own, than the riches of our friends ? O, what a 
()rccious comfort ’tis, to have so many, like bro- 
thers, coirfmanding one another’s fortunes’ O joy, 
o’en^ made away ere it can be horn ’ Mine eyes 
( .mnot hold out water, methmks to forget their 
taults, I drink to you 

A fern Thou weepest to make them drink, Timoii 
2nd Lo} d Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
Vnd, at that instant, like a babe spi ung up 
Apcm Ho, ho ’ I laugh to think that babe a 
bastard 

3n/ Lord I promise you, my loid, you mov’d mo 
much 

Apem Much’ [^Tucket sounded 

^ Tim What means tliat trump ? — How now 

Enter a Servant 

Snv Please you, my loid, there are certain 
! idles most dosnous of admit taiice 

Tim Ladies ? What are their wills ? 

S(rv There comes with them a iorcrunner, my 
lord, which bears that office, to signify their plea- 
biues 

Tm I pray, let them be admitted 
Enter Cimn 

Clip Hail to thee, woithy Ihnion , — and to all 
That of his bounties tiste ’ — The five best senses 
Acknowledge thee their pation and come freely 
'fo giatulate tny plenteous bosom The ear, 

Taste, touch, smell, all pleas’d fiom thv table rise , 
They only now come but to feast thine eyes 

Ttm They arc welcome all, let them have kind 
admittance 

Music, make their welcome [^Erit Cup 

1st Loid You see, my lord, how ample you are 
belo^’d 

Music Re-enter Cupin* with a masque of Toadies 
as Amazons, with Lutes in then Hands, dancing, 
and playing 

Apem Hey day, what a sweep of vanity comes 
this way I 

They dance ’ they are mad w omen 
Like madness is the glory of this life, 

As this pomp shows to a little oil, and root 
We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves, 

A nd spend our flatteries, to drink those men, 

Upon whose age wo void it up again, 

AVith poisonous spite, and envy. Who lives, that’s 
not 

Depraved, or depraves ? who dies, that bears 
Not one spurn to their graves of their friend’s gift? 
T. 3 1 * 



r should fear, those, that dance before me now, 
AYould one day stamp upon mo, Jt has been done; 
Men shut their doois against a setting sun 

The Lords rise fiom Table, with much adoring oj 
Timon , and, to show then loves, each singles out 
an Amazon, and all dance. Men with TVonien, a 
lofty Strain oi iuo to the Hautboys, and cease 

Tim You have done our pleasures much grace', 
fair ladies, 

Set a fair fashion on our entertainment. 

Winch was not half so beautiful and kind , 

A oil have added woitli unto ’t, and lively lustre, 
And entertain’d me with imiie owm device , 

1 am to tliank you foi it 

1^/ Lady My loid, you take us even at the best 
Apem ’Faitlijfui the woist is filtliy , and w^ould 
not hold taking, I doubt me 

Tim Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Attends you PliMse you to dispose youi selves 
All I^ad Most thankfully, my lord 

{Exeunt Cup and Lad 

Tim Flavius, 

Elav My lord 

Tim The little casket bring mo hitln r 

Elav Yes, my loid — More jewels yet ’ 

Theie is no croasing him in his humour, {Aside 
Else I should tell him, — Well, — i’ faith, T should, 
AVhen all ’s spemt, he ’d be cross’d then, an he 
conhl 

’Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind , 

That man might ne’er be wretched for his mind 

[^Exit, and returns icith the Casket 
Ist Lord AVIk'io be our men? 

Serv Here, my lord, in readiness 

2nd Lord Our horses 

Tim O my friends, I have one word 

To say to you — Look you, my good lord, 1 must 
Entreat you, honour me so much, as to 
Advance this jewel , 

Accept, and wear it, kind my lord 

3 st Lord I am so far already in your gifts, — 
All So are wo all 

Enter a Servant 

Serv Afy lord, there are certain nobles of the 
senate 

Newly alighted, and come to visit you 
Tim They are fairly welcome. 

Elav T beseech your honour, 

Vouchsafe me a word , it does concern you near. 
Tim, Near ? why then another time I ’ll heai 
thee* • 
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I pr’ythee, let us be provided 
To show them entertainment. 

Flat, I scarce Know how. 

[Aside, 

Fnter another Servant. 

2nd Serv, May it please your honour, the lord 
Lucius, 

Out of his free love, hath presented to you 
Four milk-white horses, trapp’d in silver. 

Tim, I shall accept them fairly • let the presents 

JEnter a third Servant. 

Be worthily entertain’d. — Ho^ now, what news ? 

^rd Serv, Please you, my lord, that honourable 
gentleman, lord Lucullus, entreats your company 
to-morrow to hunt with him , and has sent your 
honour two brace of greyhounds 

Tim, I *11 hunt with him ; and let them be re- 
ceiv’d. 

Not without fair reward. 

Flav, [Aside J What vill this come to ? 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, 
And all out of an empty coffer — 

Nor will he know his purse , or yield me this. 

To show him what a beggar his heart is. 

Being of no power to make his wishes good ; 

His promises fly so beyond his state. 

That what he speaks is all m debt, he owes 
For every word ; he is so kind, that he now 
Pays interest for’t, his land’s put to their books 
Well, ’would I were gently put out of office. 

Before I were forc’d out ! 

Happier is he that has no friend to feed. 

Than such as do even enemies exceed. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. [Fxit 

Tim, You do yourselves 

Much wrong, you bate too much of vour own 
merits — 

Here, my lord, a trifle of our love. 

2nd Lord, With more than common thanks I 
will receive it. 

3rd Lord 0, he is the very soul of bounty 1 
Tm And now I remember me, my lord, you 
gave 

Good words the other day of a bay courser 
1 rode on : it is yours, because )ou lik’d it. 

2fid Lord, I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, 

m that. 


Tim, You may take my word, my lord ; I know 
no man 

Can justly praise, but what he does affect ; 

I weigh my friend’s affection with mine own ; 

I ’ll tell you true. I’ll call on you. 

All Lords, None so welcOine. 

Tim, I take all and your several visitations 
So kind to heart, ’tis not enough to give ; 

Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends 
And ne’er be weary. — Alcibiades, 

Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich. 

It comes m charity to thee . for all thy living 
Is ’mongst the dead , and all the lands thou hast 
Lie m a pitch’d field. 

Alcib Ay, defiled land, my lord. 

Lord, We are so virtuously bound, 

Tim, And so 

Am I to you. 

2nd Lord, So infinitely endear’d, 

Tim All to you — Lights, moie lights. i 

Lord, The best of happiness. ■ 

Honour and fortunes, keep with you, loid Timon P* 
Tim Beady for lus fi lends 

[Fxeunt Alo , Lords, <fec. 
Apem What a coil’s here ! 

Serving of becks, and jutting out of bums I 
I doubt whether their legs be worth the sums 
That are given for ’em Friendship’s full of dregs . 
Methinks, false hearts should never have sound legs. 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on court’ sies 
Tim, Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not sullen, 
I ’d be good to thee 

Apem No, I ’ll nothing . for 

If I should be brib’d too, there would be none left 
To rail upon thee ; and then thou w^ould’st sin the 
faster. 

Thou giv’st so long, Timon, I fear mo thou 

Wilt give away thyself in paper snortly 

What need these feasts, pomps, and vain glories ? 

Tim Nay, 

An you begin to rail on society once, 

I am sworn, not to give regard to you. 

Farewell , and come with better music. [Exit, 
Apem, So 

Thou’lt not hear me now, — thou shalt not then, I ’ll 
lock 

Thy heaven from thee.^* 0, that men’s ears should 

be 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattei^ I [ Exit. 
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SCENE L — The same, -4 room tn a Senator’s 

JEnier a Senator, with Tapers in his Hand 

Sen. And late, fire thousand to Varro , and to ; 
Isidore 

He owes nine thousand; besides my former sura, 
Which makes it five and twenty — Still m motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold , it will not 
If I want gold, steal but a beggar’s dog, 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold 
If I would sell iny horse, and buy twenty more 
^Better than he, why, give my horse to Timon, 

Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me, straight. 

And able horses No porter at his gate, 

But rather one that smiles, and still invites 
All that pass by It cannot hold , no reason 
Can found his state m safety Caphis, ho ’ ! 

Caphis, T say ^ ; 

Tnter Caphis i 

Caph Here, sir , What is your pleasure ? i 

Sen Get on your cloak, and haste you to lord i 
Timon , I 

Impdrtune him for my monies , be not ceas’d^^ j 
With slight denial , nor then silenc’d, wdien — | 

Commend me to your master” — and the cap i 

Plays m the riglit hand, thus — but tell him, sirrah, ' 
My uses cry to me, I must serve my turn 
Out of mine own , his days and tunes arc past, 

And my reliances on his fiacted dates 
Have smit my credit I lo\e, and honour him , 

But must not break my back, to heal his finger 
Immediate are my needs , and my relief 
Must not be toss’d and turn’d to me iii words. 

But find supjily immediate Get you gone . 

Put on a most importunate aspect, 

A visage of demand , for, I do fear. 

When every feather sticks in his own wing. 

Lord Timon will be left a naked gull. 

Which flashes now a phoenix. Get vou gone 

Caph I go, sir. 

Sen I go, sir ? — take the bonds along with you. 
And liave the dates in compt. 

Caph. I will, sir, 

Sen. Go. [^Exexmt 

SCENE n — The same. A Hall in Timon’s House 

JSnter Flavius, with many Bills in liis Hand. 
Flav. No care, no stop I so senseless of expense, 


That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor cease his flow of not : Takes no account 
How things go from him , nor resumes no care 
Of what 18 to continue ; Never mind 
Was to be so unwise, to be so kind 
What shall be done ? He will not hear, till feel : 

I must be round with him, now he comes from 
hunting. 

Fie, fie, fie, fie I 

Enter Caphis, anAihe Servants (t/’Isidohe and 
Vabeo. 

Caph Good even, Varro ’7 What, 

You come for money ? 

Var Ser v Is *t not your business too ? 

Caph. It 18 , — And yours too, Isidore ? 

Isid Se) V It is so. 

Caph ’Would we were all discharg’d^ 1 

Var Serv I fear it i 

Caph Here comes the lord 

Enter Timon, Alcibiades, and Lords, ^e. 

Tim So soon as dinner’s done, we ’ll forth again. 
My Alcibiades — W^ith me ^ What ’s your will ? 

Caph Mv lord, here is a note of certain dues j 
Tim Hues ? AVhence are you ? j 

Caph Of Athens here, my lord. 

Tim Go to my stew^ard. 

Caph Please it your lordship, he hath put me 
oft' 

To the succession of new days this month 
My master is awak’d by great occasion. 

To call upon his own , and humbly prays you. 

That with your other noble parts you ’ll suit,^® 

In giving him his right 

Tim Mine honest friend, 

I pr’ythee, but repair to me next morning. 

Caph Nay, good my lord, 

Ttm Contain thyself, good friend* 

Var Serv Ono Varro’s servant, my good l^d, — 
Isid Serv From Isidore ; 

He humbly prays your speedy payment, 

Caph If you id know, my lord, my master’s 
wants, 

Var. Serv. ’Twas due on forfeiture, my lord,, six 
weeks 
And past, 

Isid Serv. Your steward puts me off, my lord, 
And I am sent expressly to your lordship. 

Ttm. Give me breath : 
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I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 

[^Exeunt Alois and Lords 
I ’ll wait upon you instantly. — Come hither, pray 
you, [To Flat. 

How goes the world, that I am thus encounter’d 
With clamorous demands of date-broke bonds, j 
And the detention of long-aince-duo debts, 

Against my honour ? 

EIod Flease you, gentlemen. 

The time is unagreeable to this business • 

Four importuiiacy cease, till after dinner ; 

That I may make his lordship understand 
Wherefore you are not paid 

Tim Do so, my friends 

See them well entertain’d [Exit Tim 

Elav, I pray, draw near 

[Exit Flat. 

Enter Apemantus and a Fool 

Caph Stay, stay, here comes the fool with 
Apemantus ; let ’s have some sport with ’em. 

Var Serv Hang him, he ’ll abuse us 
laid Serv A plague upon him, dog * 

Var, Serv How dost, fool ? 

Jpem, Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Var, Serv 1 speak not to thee 

Apem No , ’tis to thyself, — Come away, 

[To the Fool 

laid Serv, [To Vab Serv.] There ’s the fool 
hangs on your back already 

Apem No, thou stand’ st single, thou art not on 
him yet 

Caph, Where’s the fool now. 

Apem, He last asked the question — Poor rogues, 
and usurers’ men! bawds between gold and want ! 
All Serv What are we, Apemantus ? 

Apem, Asses 
All Serv Why ? 

Apem That you ask me what you are, and do 
not know yourselves —-Speak to ’em, fool. 

Eool How do you, gentlemen ? 

AXl Serv, Q-ramercies, good fool How does 
your mistress ? 

JShol She ’s e’en setting on water to scald such 
chickens as you are. ’Would, we could see you at 
Corinth, 

Apem, Good! gramercy. 

Enter Page. 

Fool, Look you, here comes my mistress’ page 
Fage [To the Fool ] Why, how now, captain ? 
what do you in this wise company ? — How dost 
thou, Apemantus P 
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Apem ’Would I had a rod in my mouth, that J 
might answer thee profitably. 

Page Pr’ythee, Apemantus, read me the super- 
scription of these letters ; I know not which is which 
Apem Canst not read ? 

Fage No. 

Apem, There will little learning die then, that 
day thou art hanged This is to lord Timon , thi^ 
to Alcibiades. Go ; thou wast born a bastard, and 
thou’lt die a bawd. 

Fage Thou wast whelped a dog ; and thou shalt 
famish, a dog’s death. Answer not, I am gone 

[Exit Page 

Apem Even so thou out-run’st grace. Fool, I 
will go with you to lord Timon’ s. ’ 

Fool Will you leave me there ? 

Apem If Timon stay at home. — You three serve 
three usurers P 

All Serv Ay ; ’would they served us t | 

Apem So would I, — as good a trick os ever 
hangman served thief 

Fool Are you three usurers’ men ? 

All Serv Ay, fooi. 

Fool I think, no usurer but has a fool to hia 
servant My mistress is one, and I am her fool 
When men come to borrow of your masters, they 
approach sadly, and go away merry, but they enter 
my mistress’ house merrily, and go away sadly 
The reason of this ? 

Var Serv I could render one 
Apem Do it then, that we may account thee a 
whoremaster, and a knave ; which notwithstanding, 
thou shalt be no less esteemed 

Var Serv What is a whoremaster, fool ? 

Fool A fool in good clothes, and something like 
thee ’Tis a spirit* sometime, it appears like a 
lord, sometime, like a lawyer; sometime, like a 
philosopher, with two stones more than his artifi- 
cial one ^ He is very often like a knight , and gen- 
erally in all shapes, that man goes up and down 
ill, from fourscore to thirteen, this spirit walks in 
Var Serv, Thou art not altogether a fool 
Fool Nor thop altogether a wise man • as much 
foolery as I have, so much wit thou laokest. 

Apem, That answer might have become Apeman- 
tus. 

All Serv Aside, aside ; here comes lord Timon 

Be-enter Timon amd Flatius. 

Apem, Come, with me, fool, come. 

Fool, I do not always follow lover, elder brother, 
and woman ; sometime, the philosopher. 

[ExewU and FooL 
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Tray you, walk near ; I ’ll speak with yon 
anon. \JEsceunt Serv 

Tm, Ton make me marrel : Wherefore, ere this 
time. 

Had you not fully laid my state before me ; 

That I might so have rated my expense. 

As I had leave of means ? 

Flav You would not hear me, 

flit many leisures I propos’d 
Tm. Go to : 

Perchance, some single vantages you took. 

When my indisposition put you back , 

And that unaptness made your minister, 

Thus to excuse yourself 

Flan). 0 my good lord ! 

At many times I brought in my accounts, 

Laid them before you , you would throw them olf, 
And say, you found them in mine honesty 
When, for some trifling present, you have bid mo 
Eeturn so much, I have shook my head, and wept , 
Yea, ’gainst the authority of manners, pray’d you 
To hold your hand more close I did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks , when I have 
, Prompted you, m the ebb of your estate, 

And your great flow of debts My dear-lov’d lord. 
Though you hear now, (too late ’) yet now’s a time, 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
I To pay your present debts 

I Tim Let all my land be sold 

Flav ’Tis all engag’d, some forfeited and gone , 
And what remains will hardly stop the mouth 
Of present dues : the fUture comes apace 
What shall defend the interim ? and at length 
I How goes our reckoning ? 

'Rm. To Lace^ajmon did my land extend 
Flav O my good lord, the world is but a word , 

I Were it all yours to give it m a breath, 

I How quickly were it gone ? 

Tim. You tell me true 

Flan). If you suspect my husbandry, or falsehood, 
Call me before tbo exactest auditors, 

And set me on the proof So the gods bless me, 
When all our offices have been pppress’d 
With riotous feeders ; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz’d with bghts, and bray’d with min- 
strelsy , 

I have retir’d me to a wasteful cock,*i 
And set mine eyes at flow. 

Tim. Pr’ythee, no more 

Flav, Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this 
lord! 

How many prodigal bits have slaves, and peasants, 


This night englutted ! Who is not Timon’s ? I 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is lor J ^ 

Timon’s ? • 

Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon P | 

Ah 1 when the means are gone, that buy this praise, ^ 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 
Feast- won, fast-lost , one cloud of winter showers, 
These flies are couch’d < 

Ttm Come, sermon me no further * , 

No viUanous bounty yet hath pass’d my heart ; 1 

Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given 
Why dost thou weep P Canst thou the conscience 
lack. 

To think I shall lack friends ? Secure thy heart ; 

If I would broach the vessels of my love, j 

And try the argument of hearts by borrowing, 

Men, and men’s fortunes, could I frankly use, 

As I can bid thee speak. 

Flav Assurance bless your thoughts ’ i 

Tim And, in some sort, these w ants of mine ai c 
crown’d, 

That I account them blessings , for by these 
Shall I try friends , You shall perceive, how you ' 
Mistake my fortunes , I am wealthy m my fnendb . 
Within there, ho! — Flamimus! Servilius! | 

Enter Flamintus, Servilius, and other Servants | 

Serv My lord, my lord, I 

Tim 1 \^ill despatch you severally — You, to 
lord Lucius, — j 

To lord Lucullus you , I hunted with his 
Honour to-day , — You, to Sempronms , 

Commend me to their loves , and, I am proud, say 
That my occasions have found time to use them 
Toward a supply of money . let the request 
Be fifty talents 

Flam As you have said, roy lord 

Flav Lord Lucius, and lord liucullus ? humph ’ | 

Aside 

Tim Go you, sir, [To another Serv ] to the | 
senators, j 

(Of whom, even to the state’s best health, T have 
Deserv’d this hearmg,) bid ’em send o’the instant * 
A thousand talents to me. | 

Ftav. I have been bold, 1 

(For that I knew it the most general way,) j 

To them to use your signet, and your name ; ; 

But they do shake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in return. 

Tim. Is ’t true ? can it be P ' 

Flav. They answer, m a joint and corporate 
voice, I 

That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot j 
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Do what they would ; are sorry — ^you are honour- 
able,— 

But yet they could have wish’d — they know not — 
but 

Something hath been amiss — a noble nature 
May catch a wrench — ^would all were well — ’tis 
pity— 

And so, intending other serious matters, 

After distasteful looks, and these hard fractious. 
With certain half-caps,^ and cold-moving nods, 
They froze me into silence. 

Tm, You gods, reward them ! — 

I pr’ythee, man, look cheerly *, These old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 

Their blood is cak’d, ’tis cold, it seldom flows : 

*Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind , 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth. 

Is fashion’d for the journey, dull, and heavy. — 


ACT 

SCENE I. — The Same. A Boom in LucuUus’s 
Home. 

PiiAMiiaus watting Enter a Servant to him 

Serv. I have told my lord of you, he is coming 
down to you 

Mam. I thank you, sir. 

Enter LucnLLua. 

Serv* Here ’s my lord. 

Lucul. [Aside ] One of lord Timon’s men ? a 
gift, I warrant Why, this hits right , I dreamt 
of a silver bason and ewer to-night Plammius, 
honest Plammius; you are very respectively wel- 
come, sir — Pill me some wine — [Exit Serv ] And 
how does that honourable complete, free-hearted 
gentleman of Athens, thy very bountiful good lord 
and master P 

Mam His health is well, sir. 

Lucul. I am nght glad that his health is well, 
sir; And what hast thou there under thy cloak, 
pretty Plaminius ? 

Flam ’Faithj nothing but an empty box, sir, 
which, in my lord’s behalf, I come to entreat your 
honour to supply ; who, having great and instant 
occasion to use fifty talents, hath sent to your lord- 
ship to furnish him ; nothing doubting your pre- 
sent assistance therein. 

Lucul La, la, la, la, — nothing doubting, says He? 
430 


Go to Ventidius , — [To a Serv.] ’Pr’ythee, [To 
PiiAV.] be not sad. 

Thou art true, and honest ; ingenuously I irpeak,®’* 
No blame belongs to thee ; — [To Serv.] VentidibcS 
lately 

Buried his father ; by whose death, he ’s stepp’d 
Into a great estate ; when he was poor, 

Imprison’d, and in scarcity of friends, 

I clear’d him with five talents . Greet him from me, 
Bid him suppose, some good necessity 
Touches his friend, which craves to be remember’d 
With those five talents : — that had, — [2b Plav ] 
give it these fellows 

To whom ’tis instant due. Ne’er speak, or think, 
That Timon’s fortunes ’mong his friends can sink. 

Mav I would, I could not think it. That 
thought 18 bounty’s foe ; 

Being free itself, it thinks all others so. [Exeunt. 


alas, good loid ! a noble gentleman ’tis, if ho 
wovid not keep so good a house. Many a time and * 
often I have dined 'with him, and told him on ’t ; ' 
and come again to supper to him, of purpose to 
have him spend less and yet he would embrace no ' 
counsel, take no warning by my coming Every , 
man has his fault, and honesty is his , I have told 
him on ’t, but I could never get him from it. 

Be-enter Servant, with wine. 

Serv Please your lordship, hci^ is the wine. 

Lucul Plammius, I have noted thee always wise 
Here ’s to thee 

Flam Tour lordship speaks your pleasure 

Lucul I have observed thee always for a to- ^ 
wardly prompt spirit, — give thee thy due, — ^and 1 
one that knows what belongs to reason . and canst | 
use the time well, if the time use thee well . good | 
parts in thee. — Get you gone, sirrah — [To the [ 
y who goes out] — Draw nearer, honest Plami- j 
nius. Thy lord *8 a bountiful gentleman but j 
thou art wise , and thou knowest well enough, ' 
although thou comest to me, that this is no time to 
lend money ; especially upon bare friendship, with- i 
out security. Here ’s three solidares for th(»e 
good boy, wink at mo, and say, thou saw’st me not 
Pare thee well. 

Flam. Is ’t possible, the world should so much 

difibr; | 
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zlnd we alive that liv’d ? Fly, damned baBeneas, 

To him that worships thee [Throwing themoney away 
Lucut, Ha ! Now I see, fchou art a fool, and fit 
for thy master. \JExit TjUCTTI/. ; 

JE^law, May these add to the number that may 
scald thee * 

Let molten com he thy damnation. 

Thou disease of a friend, and not himself^ 

lias fnendship such a faint and milky heart, ; 

It turns m less than two nights ? 0 you gods, 

[ feel my master’s passion * This slave 

Unto his honour, has my lord’s meat m him : 

\V^hy should it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 

\7hen ho is turn’d to poison ? 

0, may diseases only work upon ’t I 

Vnd, when he is sick to death, let not that part of 
nature 

Which my lord paid for, be of any power 

I’o expel sickness, but prolong his hour [Exit 

SCENE II — The Same A public Tlace 

Enter Lucius, with Three Strangers 

Luc Who, the lord Timon ? he is my very good 
friend, and an honourable gentleman 

J Stran We know him for no leas, though we 

1 are but strangers to him But I can tell you one 
thing, my lord, and which I hear from common 
rumours , now lord Tiinon’s happy hours are done 
and past, and his estate shrinks liom him 

Luc Eie no, do not believe it , he cannot want 
for money. 

2nd Stran But believe you this, my lord, that, 

1 not long ago, one of his men was with the lord 

1 Lucullus, to borrow so many talents, mi), urged 
extremely for’t, and showed what necessity belonged 
to ’t, and yet was denied 

1 Luc How ? 

I 2nd Shan, I tell you, denied, my lord 

JjUC, Wliat a strange case was that ? now, before 
the gods, I am ashamed on’t Denied that ho- 
nourable man ? there was very little honour showed 
in ’t. For my own part, I must needs confess, I 
have received some small kindnesses from him, as 
money, plate, jewels, and such like trifles, nothing 
comparing to his; yet, had he mistook him, and 
sent to me,®® I should ne’er have denied his occa- 
sion so many talents 

Enter ServiiiIUS. 

Ser, See, by good hap, yonder’s my lord ; I have 
sweat to see his bonoor. — My honoured lord, — 

[To Lucius. 

! 

Luc Servilius ! you are kindly met, sir. Fare 
thee well. — Commend me to thy honourable-vir- 
tuous lord, my very exquisite friend. 

Ser May it please your honour, my lord hath 
sent 

Luc Ila* what has he sent? 1 am so much 
endeared to that lord; he’s ever sendmg: How 
shall I thank him, thinkest thou P And w hat has 
he sent now ? 

Ser He has only sent his present occasion now, 
my lord , ‘requesting your lordship to supply his 
instant use with so many talents.®® 

Luc I know, his lordship is but merry with me ; 

He cannot w ant fifly-five hundred talents. 

Ser, But in the mean time he wants less, my 
lord 

If his occasion were not virtuous, 

I should not urge it half so faithfully. 

Luc Dost thou speak seriously, Serviliiis ? 

Ser Upon my soul, ’tis true, sir. 

Zwc What a wicked beast was I, to disfurnish 
myself against such a good time, when I might 
have shown myself honourable ? how unluckily it 
happened, that 1 should purchase the day before 
for a little part, and undo a great deal of honour ? — 
Servilius, now before the gods, I am not able to 
do ’t , the more beast, I say . — I was sending to use 
lord Timon myself, these gentlemen can witness ; 
but I would not, lor the wealth of Athens, I had 
done it now Commend mo bountifully to hia 
good lordship , and 1 hope, his honour will con- 
ceive the fairest of me, because I have no power to 
be kind — And tell him this from me, I count it 
one of my greatest afflictions, say, that I cannot 
pleasure such an honourable gentleman. Good 

1 Servilius, will you befriend me so far, as to use 
mine own w ords to him ? 

Ser, Yes, sir, I shall 

Luc I w ill look you out a good turn, Servilius — 

[Exit See. 

True, as you said, Timon is shrunk, Indeed; 

And he, that’s once denied, will hardly speed. 

[Exit Luo 

Stran Do you observe this, Hostihus f 

2nd Stran Ay, too well. 

Stran Why this ^ 

Is the world’s soul; and just of the same piece 

Is every flatterer’s spirit. Who can call him 

His friend, that dips m the same dish ? for, in 

My knowing, Timon has been this lord’s father, 

And kept his credit with his purse ; 

Supported his estate ; nay, Timon’s money 
i Has paid his men their wages • He ne’er diiiiks, 
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But Timon’s silver treads upon hia lip ; 

And jet, (O, see the moostrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape !) 

Se does denj him, in respect of hie, 

What charitable men afford to beggars. 

^rd Stran, Beligion groans at it. 

1st Strssu For mine own part, 

C never tasted Timon in my life, 

• Nor came any of his bounties over me, 

To mark me for his friend ; yet, I protest, 

For his nght noble mind, illustrious virtue, 

And honourable carnage, 

Had his necessity made use of me, 

I would have put my wealth into donation. 

And the best half should have return’d to him,®7 
So much I love his heart But, I perceive. 

Men must learn now with pity to dispense : 

For pobcy sits above conscience. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The Same, A Room %n Semproiiius’s 
JEEouae, 

Enter Sempbonius, and a Servant ^Timon’s. 

Sem. Must he needs trouble me in ’t ? Humph * 
*Bove all others ? 

He might have tned lord Lucius, or LucuUus ; 

And now Ventidius is wealthy too. 

Whom he redeem’d from prison : All these three 
Owe their estates unto him 
Serv, 0*my lord. 

They have all been touch’d, and found base metal ; 
for 

They have all denied him ? 

Sem. How ! have they denied him ? 

Has Ventidius and Lucullus denied him ? 

And does he send to me ? Three ? humph ! — 

It shows but little love or judgment m him. 

Must I be his last refuge 2 His friends, like physi- 
cians, 

Thrice give him over , Must I take the cure upon 
me? 

He has much disgrac’d me in ’t ; I am angry at him. 
That might have known my place . I see no sense 
for ’t. 

But his occasions might have woo’d mo first ; 

For, in my conscience, I was the first man 
That e’er received gift from him : 

And does he think so backwardly of me now. 

That I *11 requite it last ? No : So it may prove 
An argument of laughter to the rest, 

And I amongst the lords be thought a fool. 

1 had rather than the* worth of tbnoe the sum, 

He had sent to me first, but for my mind’s sake ; 
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I had such a courage to do him good. But now 
return, 

And with their faint reply this answer join ^ 

Who bates mine honour, shall not know my coinl 

Serv Excellent ^ your lordship’s a goodly villain 
The devil knew not what he did, when he made man 
politic, he crossed himself by’t; and I canno; 
think, but, in the end, the viUanies of man will set 
him clear. How fairly this lord stnves to appear 
foul? takes virtuous copies to be wicked; like 
those that, under hot ardent zeal, would set whole 
realms on fire. 

Of such a nature is his politic love. 

This was my lord’s best hope ; now all are fled, 
Save the gods only . Now his friends are dead, 
Doors, that were ne’er acquainted with their 
wards 

Many a bounteous year, must be employ’d 
Now to guard sure their master 
And this IS all a liberal course allows ; 

Who cannot keep his wealth, must keep hie house.^ 

lExit 

SCENE IV. — The Same. A Hall in Timon’s 
House. 

Enter Two Servants of Vaeeo, and the Servant of 
Lucius, meeting Titus, Hoetensius, and other 
Servants to Timon’s editors^ waiting his coming 
out. 

Var Serv Well met, good-morrow, Titus and 
Hortensius 

Tit The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hot. Lucius ? 

What, do we meet together ? 

Iaic Serv Ay, and, I think. 

One business does command us all , for mine 
Is money. 

Tit. So is theirs and ours. 

Enter Philotus., 

Luc. Serv. And sir 

Philotus too ! 

Fhi. Good day at once. 

Luc. Serv. Welcome, good brother. 

What do you think the hour ? 

Fhi. Xiabouring for nine. 

Luc. Serv. So much ? 

Fht. Is not my lord seen yet ? 

Luc. Serv^ Not yet. 

Fhi. I wonder on *t ; he was wont to shine at 
seven. 
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Zuo, Serv, Ay, but the days are waxed shorter 
with him : 

V’ou musticonsider, that a prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s ; but not, like his, recoverable. 

I fear, 

'Tis deepest winter m lord Timon’s purse ; 

That IS, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
t^ind little. 

I am of your fear for that 
Tti I *11 show you how to observe a strange event 
Your lord sends now for money. 

Hor, Most true, he does 

Ttt, And he wears jewels now of Timon’s gift. 
For which I wait for money 
Hor It is against my heart. 

* Luc, Serv Maik, how strange it shows, 

Timon m this should pay more than he owes 
And e’en as if your lord should wear rich jewels, 
And send for money for ’em 
JHor, I am weary of this charge, the gods can 
witness 

I know, my lord hath spent df Timon’s wealth, 

And now ingratitude makes it wmrse than stealth 
1st Var Serv Yes, mine’s three thousand 
crowns What ’s yolirs ? 

Luc Serv Five thousand mine 
1st Var Serv, ’Tis much deep . and it should 
seem by the sum, 

Your master’s confidence was above mine , 

Else, surely, his had cquall’d 

Enter Flaminius 

Tit One of lord Timon’ s men. 

Luc Serv Flamiiiius ’ sir, a word ’Pray, is my 
lord ready to come forth ? 

Elam No, indeed, he is not 
Tit We attend his lordship, ’pray, signify so 
much. 

Mam 1 need not tell him that , he knows, you 
are too diligent. lEat Flam 

Enter Flavius tn a CloaJcy mujjled 

Luc Serv Ha ! is not that his steward muffled 
so ? 

He goes away m a cloud : call him, call him 
TiL Do you hear, sir ? 

Ist Var Serv, By your leave, sir, 

Elav What do you ask of me, my friend ? 

Tit, We wait for certain money here, sir. 

Flav Ay, 

1/ money were as certain as your waiting, 

’Twere sure enough. Why then preferr’d you not 
Yoiup sums and bills, when your false masters eat 
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Of my lord’s meat P Then they could smile, and 
fawn 

Upon his debts, and take down th’ interest 
Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourselves 
but wrong. 

To stir me up , let me pass quietly : 

Believe ’t, my lord and I have made an end j 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend 

Luc Serv Ay, but this answer will not serve 

If ’twill not, 

’Tis not so base as you , for you serve knaves. 

[^Extt 

Ist Var, Serv How’ what does his cashier’d 
worship mutter ? 

2nd Var Serv No matter what , he *s poor, and 
that ’s revenge enough. Who can speak broader 
than he that has no house to put his head in ? such 
may rail against great buildings 

Enter Seevilius. 

Tit O, here’s Servilius , now we shall know 
Some answer 

Ser If I might beseech you, gentlemen, 

To lepair some other hour, I should much 
Derive from it , for, take it on my soul, 

My lord leans wmndrously to discontent. 

His comfortable temper has forsook him j 
He 18 much out of health, and keeps his chaniber. 
Luc Seiv Many do keep their chambers, are 
not sick 

And, if it be so far beyond his health, 

Methinks, he should the sooner pay his debts, 

And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser Good gods ! 

Tit We cannot take this for an answer, sir. 
Elam [ Within ] Servilius, help ! — my lord ! my 
lord ’ — 

Enter Timok, in a rage, following 

Tim, What, are my doors oppos’d against my 
passage ? 

Have I ever been free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 

The place, which I have feasted, does it now, 

Like all mankind, show me an iron heart ? 

Luc Serv Put in now, Titus. 

Tit My lord, here is my bill. 

Luc Serv, Here ’s mine. 

Hor, Serv, And mine, my lord. 

Loth Var, Serv, And ours, my lord. 

Ehi All our bills 

Tim, Knock me dowm with ’em ; cleave me to 
the girdle. 
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Luc. Serv. Alas ! my lord, 

Tim. Cut my heart m sums. 

Ttt Mine, fifty talents. 

Ttm Tell out my blood. 

Luc, Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord 
1 Ttm, Five thousand drops pays that — 

I * What yours ? — and yours ? 

I I let Var, Serv, My lord, 

^ j 2nd Var, Serv, My lord, 

Tim, Tear mo, take me, and the gods fall upon 
you 1* [jKr»^ 

Hot, ’Faith, I perceive our masters may throw 
their caps at their money ; these debts may well bo 
called desperate ones, for a madman owes ’em. 

[^Exeunt 

I 

Re-enter Timon and Flavius 

Ttm, They have e’en put my breath from rao, 
the slaves . 

Creditors ! — devils. 

I Mav, My dear lord, 

Tim, What if it should be so ? 

Flav My lord, 

! Tim, I *11 have it so : — My steward ! 

) Flav, Here, my lord. 

Tim, So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Luculius, and Sempromus ; all ; 

1 ’ll once more feast the rascals. 

Flav, O my lord. 

You only speak from your distracted soul , 

There is not so much left, to furnish out 
A moderate table. 

Tim, Be ’t not in thy care go, 

I charge thee ; invite them all , let in the tide 
Of knaves once more ; my cook and I ’ll provide. 

[^Exeunt 

SCENE V. — The Same The Senate- House, 

The Senate sitting. Enter Alcibiades attended 

Ist Sen, My lord, you have my voice to it, the 
fault ’s 

Bloody , *ti8 necessary he should die : 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy 
2nd Sen, Most true ; the law shall bruise him. 
Alcib, Honour, health, and compassion to the 
senate ! 

Sen, Now, captain ? 

Alcib I am an humble suitor to your virtues j 
i^or pity IS the virtue ot the law, 

And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 

It pleases time, and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend oi mine, who, m hot blood, 
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Hath stepp’d into the law, which is past depth 
To those that, without heed, do plunge into it. 

He is a man, setting his fate aside,^^ « 

Of comely virtues : 

Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice ; 

(An honour m him, which buys out his fault,) 

But, with a noble fury, and fair spirit. 

Seeing his reputation touch’d to death. 

He did oppose his foe . 

And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He (lid behave his anger, ere ’twas spent, 

As il‘ he had but prov’d an argument 

Sen You undergo too strict a paradox. 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair 
Your words have took such pains, as if they 
labour’d 

To bring manslaughter into form, set quarrelling 
Upon the head ot valour , which, indeed. 

Is valour misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born , 

He *8 truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 
The worst that mair can breathe , and make hia 
wrongs 

His outsides , wear them like his raiment, care- 
lessly , 

And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heait. 

To brmg it into danger. 

If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 

What tolly ’tis, to hazaid life for ill? 

Alcib My lord, 

Sen Ifou cannot make gross sms look clear j 
To revenge is no valour, but to bear } 

Alcib My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, ' 
It I speak like a captain — 

Why do fond men expose themselves to battle. 

And not endure all threat’ mugs ? sleep upon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 

Without repugnancy ? but if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make w^e 
Abroad P why, then, women are more valiant, 

That stay at home, if bearing cany it , 

And th’ ass more captain than the lion , the felon, 
Loaden with irons, wiser than the judge. 

If wisdom be in sufiering O my lords, 

As you are great, be pitifully good . 

Who cannot condemn lashness m cold blood ? 

To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; 

But, m defence, by mercy, ’tis most just 
To bo in anger, is impiety , 

But who is man, that is not angry p 
Weigh but the enme with this. 

2nd Sen, You breathe in vain. 

Alcib, In vain ? his service done 
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A.t Lacedflemon, and Byzantium, 

Were a sufficient briber for bis life 
IH Se%, Wliat ’s that ? 

Alctb. Why, I say, my lords, h*as done fair 
service, 

And slain m fight many of your enemies • 

How full of valour did he bear himself 
In the last conflict, and made plenteous wounds ? 
2nd Sen He has made too much plenty with ’em, 
he 

Is a sworn rioter h’ as a sm that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner • 

If there were no foes, that were enough alone 
To overcome lum in that beastly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherish factions . ’Tis inferr’d to us, 

Ills days are foul, and his drink dangerous 
Ist Sen He dies 

Alcib, Hard fate ^ he might have died in war 
My lords, if not for any parts in him, 

(Though his right arm might purchase his own time. 
And be in debt to none,) yet, more to move you. 
Take my deserts to his, and join them both 
And, for I know, your reverend ages love 
I Security, I ’ll pai\n my victories, all 
I My honour to you, upon his good returns 
I If by this crime he owes the law his life. 

Why, let the war receiv’t in valiant gore , 

For law is strict, and war is nothing more 
I Sen We are for law, he dies , urge it no more. 

On height of our displeasure Friend, or brother. 
He forfeits his own blood, that spills another 
Alcib Must it be so ? it must not be My lords, 
I do beseech you, know mo. 

2nd Sen How ? 

1 Alcth Call me to your remembrances 

^id Sen What? 

j Alcib I cannot think, but your age has forgot 

I nie , 

It could not else be, I should prove so base, 

To sue, and be denied such common grace 
My w^ounds ache at you 

Ist Sen Do you dare our anger ? 

’Tis m few words, but spacious m effect , 

We banish thee for over. 

Alcth, Banish me ? 

Banish your dotage ; banish usury. 

That makes the senate ugly 

Ist Sen, If, after two days’ shine, Athens contain 
thee, 

Attend our weightier judgment. And, not to swell 
out spirit. 

He shall be executed presently. [Exeunt Senators. 


Alcth Now the gods keep you old enough ; that 1 
you may live 

Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 

I am worse than mad . I have kept back their foes, 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest ; I myself, 

"Rich only in large hurts ; — All those, for this ? 

Is this the balsam, that the usunng senate 

Pours into captains’ wounds ? ha ’ banishment ? * 

It comes not ill , I hate not to be banish’d ; 

It IS a cause worthy my spleen and fury, 

That I may strike at Athens I ’ll cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 

’Tis honour, with most lands to be i;it odds ; 

Soldiers should brook as little wrongs, as gods. 

[Exit, 

SCENE YI — A magnificent Room in Timon*s 
House 

Music Tables set out Servants attending. Enter 
divers Lords, at several Doors, 

Isf Lord The good time of day to you, sir. 

2nd Loul I also wish it to you I think, this 
honourable lord did but try us this other day. 

1st Lord Upon that w’ere my thoughts tiring^ 
wlicn wo encountered I hope, it is not so low i 
with him, as he made it seem m the trial of his 
several fi lends i 

2nd Lord It should not be, by the persuasion of i * 
his new feasting j 

I.s^ Loid I should think so He hath sent mo i 
an earnest inviting, which many my near occasions ' 
did urge mo to put off, but be hath conjured me 
beyond them, and I must needs appear 

2nd Lord In like manner was I m debt to my 
impoitunatc business, but he would not hear my 
excuse I am sorry, whe^ he sent to borrow ot 
me, that rny provision was out 

Ijord I am sick of that grief too, as I under- 
stand how all things go 

2nd Lord Every man here’s so. What would 
he have borrowed of you ? 

1?^ Lord A thousand pieces 
2nd Lord A thousand pieces ^ 

Lord What of you ? 

3rJ Lord He sent to me, sir, — Here he comes* 

Enter Timok, and Attendants. 

Ttm, With all my heart, gentlemen both : — And 
how fare you ? 

Ist Lord, Ever at the best, hearing well of ye ar 
lordship. 
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2nd Lord The swallow follows not summer more ' 
fnlling, than we your lordship. 

Jhm. [Aside,'] Nor more willingly leaves winter; 
such summer-birds are men. — Gentlemen, our din- ^ 
iier will not recompense this long stay • feast your \ 
ears with the music awhile ; if they will fare so \ 
harshly on the trumpet’s sound, we shall to’t | 
presently. I 

let Lord, I hope, it remains not unkindly with ! 
your lordship, that I returned you an empty mes- \ 
senger. 

Tm, 0, sir, let it not trouble you. \ 

2nd Lord, My noble lord, \ 

Tim, Ah, my good fnend ’ what cheer ? \ 

[The Banquet hrougJit in J 
2nd Lord, My most honourable lord, I am e’en I 
sick of shame, that, when your lordship this other \ 
day sent to me, I was so unfortunate a beggar. \ 
Ttm, Think not on ’t, sir. | 

2nd Lord If you had sent but two hours \ 

before, \ 

Ttm. Let it not cumber your better remem- 
brance — Como, bring m all together. 

2nd Lord All covered dishes ! j 

Lord, Eoyal cheer, I warrant you 
Zrd Lord, Doubt not that, if money, and the 
season can yield it. 

Lord, How do you ? What ’s the news j 
Srd Lord Alcibuides is banished Hear you j 
of it? 

and 2nd Lord Alcibiades banished ’ 

Lord ’Tis so, be sure of it 
Ist Lord. How ? how ? 

2nd Lord I pray you, upon what ? 

Tm My worthy friends, will you diaw near? 

3rJ Lord I ’ll tell you more anon Here ’s a 
noble feast toward 

i 2nd Lord. This is the old man still 
Zrd Lord Will *t hold ? will *t hold ? 

2nd Lord, It does but time will — and so 

3rJ Lord I do conceive 

Tim Each man to his stool, with that spur as he 
would to the lip of his mistress your diet shall be 
in all places alike Make not a city feast of it, to 
let the meat cool ere wo can agree upon the first 
ulace • Sit, sit. The gods require our thanks 

You great benefactors, spiinkle our society with thankful- 
ness For your own gifts, make yourselves praised but 
teserve still to give, lest your deities be despised Lend to 
each man enough, that one need not lend to another, for, 
were your godheads to borrow of men, men would forsake the 


gods Make the meat be beloved, more than the man that 
gives it Let no assembly of twenty be without a score of vil- 
lams If there sit twelve women at the table, let a dozen ol 
them be — as they are — The rest of your fees,*' O gods, — the 
senators of Athens, together with the common lag of people, — 
what IS amiss in them, you gods make suitable for destruction 
For these my present fnends, — as they are to me nothing, so in 
nothing bless them, and to nothing they are welcome. 

Uncover, dogs, and lap 

[The Dishes uncovered are full of warm Watei 
Some speah What does his lordship mean ? 

Some other I know not 

Tim May you a better feast never behold. 

You knot of mouth-friends I smoke, and luke- 
warm water 

Is your perfection This is Timon’s last ; 

Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries. 

Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 

[Th) owing water in their Faces 
Your reeking villany Live loath’d, and long. 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites. 

Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears. 
You fools of fortune, trencher friends, time’s flies. 
Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks ! 

Of man, and beast, the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o’er * — What, dost thou go ? 

I Soft, take thy physic first — thou too — and thou , — 

I [Throws the Dishes at ihem^ and drives them out 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none — 

What, all m motion ? Henceforth be no feast. 
Whereat a villain’s not a welcome guest 
Burn, house , sink, Athens * henceforth hated be 
\ Of Tim on, man, and all humanity * [Fxit 

I Be-enter the Lords, with other Loida and Senators 

1 1^^ Lord How now, my lords ? 

2nd Lord Know you the quality of lord Timon’s 
fury ? 

^rd Lord Pish I did you see my cap ? 

Lord I have lost my gown 
^rd Lord, He ’s but a mad lord, and nought but 
: humour sways him He gave me a jewel the other 

I day, and now ho has beat it out of my hat : — Did 
you see my jewel ? 

A Lot d Did you see my cap ? 

2nd Lord Here ’tis. 

4fA Lord Here lies my gown. 

Lord Let ’s make no stay. 

2nd Lord, Lord Timon’s mad. 

Zrd Lord I feel *t upon my bones. 

4f7i Lord One day he gives us diamonds, next 
day stones. [E.teimt. 
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ACT 

I SCENE I . — Without the walls q/* Atlieaa 
Enter Tmoir. 

Tm Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, ; 
That girdlest m those wolves ^ Dive m the earth, 
And fence not Athens ! Matrons, turn inconti- 
nent. 

Obedience fail m children ’ slaves, and fools. 

Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads ^ to general filths 
^Convert o’ the instant, green^^ virginity ’ 

Do ’t in your parents’ eyes ! bankrupts, hold 
fast ; 

Rather than render back, out witli your knives, 

And cut your trusters’ throats^ bound servants, 
steal ! 

Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, i 
And pill by law * maid, to tliy master’s bed , 

Thy mistress is o’ the brothel f son of sixteen, 

I Pluck the lin’d crutch from the old limping sire. 
With it beat out his brains ^ piety, and fear, ; 

Religion to tlie gods, peace, justice, truth. 

Domestic awe, night-rest, and neiglibourliood, 

I Instruction, manners, mystenes, and trades, 

I Degrees, observances, customs, and laws. 

Decline to your confounding contiaries, 

And yet confusion live ’ — PLigues, incident to 
men, 

Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke ^ thou cold sciatica. 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ’ lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth , 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may stiive, 
And drowm themstives in not ^ itches, blains, 

Sow all the Athenian bosoms; and thoir ciop 
Be general leprosy ’ breath infect breath ; 

That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison ! Nothing I ’ll bear from thee, 
But nakedness, thou detestable town ! 

Take thou that too, with multiplying banns 
Timon will to the woods ; where he shall find 
The unkmdest beast more kinder than mankind 
The gods confound (hear me, you good gods 
aU), 

The Athenians both within and out that wall I 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To tho whole race of mankind, high and low ! 
Amen. . [^Extt. 


IV. 

SCENE II. — Athens. A Boom in Timoa’s ECouse , 

Enter Flatius, mth Two or Three Servants. i 

Ist Se)v Hear you, master steward, where’s our 
master ? 

Arc we undone ? cast off? nothing remaining ? 

Flav Alack, my fellows, wliat should I say to I 
you? 

Let me be recorded^'* by the righteous gods, 

I am as poor as you 

Serv Such a house broke ^ ' 

So noble a master fallen ’ All gone ^ and not j 

One friend, to take his fortune by the arm, ' 

And go along with him * i 

2nd Serv As we do turn our backs , 

From our companion, thrown into his grave , i 

So his familial s to his buried fortunes ' 

Slink all away , leave their false vows wuth him, ; 
Like empty purses pick’d ‘and his poor self, ! 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his disease of all-shunii’d poveity, 

Walks, like contempt, alone. — More of our fellows. 

E Titer other Servants 

Flav All broken implements of a ruin’d house. 

STd Serv Yet do our hearts wear Timou’s livery, 
That see I by our faces , we are fellows still, 

Serving alike in sorrow Leak’d is our bark , 

And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges throat we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Flav Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I ’ll share amongst you. 1 
Wherever we shall meet, for Timon’s sake, I 

Let ’s yet be fellows , let’s shake our heads, and say, 
As ’twere a knell unto our master’s fortunes, 

“Wo have seen better days ” Let each take some : 

[ Giving them money, , 

Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more . | j 
Thus part we rich m sorrow, parting poor. I 

[^Exeunt Serr. 

O, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us I i 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, j 
Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 

Who ’d be so mock’d with glory ? or to live 
But m a dream of friendship ? 

To have his pomp, and all what state compounds, 

But only painted, like his varnish’d friends ? | 

Poor honest lord, brought low by bis own heart 5 j 
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Undone by goodness * Strange, unusual blood, 

When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good ! 
Who then dares to be half so kind again ? 

For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men. 
My dearest lord, — bless’ d, to be most accurs’d. 

Rich, only to be wretched ; thy great fortunes 
Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord ! 

He ’a flung in rage from this ungrateful seat 
Of monstrous friends nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it. 

I ’ll follow, and inquire him out . 

I ’ll serve his mind with my best will ; 

Whilst I have gold, I ’ll be his steward still [^ExiL 

SCENE 111 ---The Woods 
Enter TiMOJf. 

Tm. O blessed breeding sun, draw from (he earth 
Rotten humidity; below thy sister’s orb 
Infect the air! Twinn’d brothers of one womb, — 
Whoso procreation, residence, and birth, 

Scarce is dividant, — touch them with several for- 
tunes ; 

The greater scorns the lesser • Not nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune. 
But by contempt of nature,^® 

Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord , 

The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the brother s sides, ^ 

The want that makes him lean Who dares, who 
dares. 

In purity of manhood stand upnght, 

And say, “ This man’s a flatterer r” if one be 
So are they all ; for every gnze of fortune 
Is smooth’d by that below the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : All is oblique ; 

There ’s nothing level m our cursed natures. 

But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 
Destruction fang mankind — Earth, yield me 
roots ! \JEgg%ng, 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison ! What is here P 
Ooldf yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist.®® Roots, you clear heavens ! 
Thus much of this, will make black, white ; foul, fair , 
Wrong, right; base, noble; old, young; coward, 
valiant. 

Ha, you gods ! why this P What this, you gods ? 
Why this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides ; 
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Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their heads 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accurs’d; ' 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With senators on the bench, this is it. 

That makes the wappen’d widow®® wed again; 

She, whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at,^ this embalms and spices 
To the April day again Come, damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind, that put’st odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee j 

Do thy right nature — {March afar off '\ — Ha ! a > 
drum ? — Thou’rt quick, j 

But yet I ’ll bury thee . Thou ’It go, strong thief, 
Wlien gouty keepers of thee cannot stand — 

Nay, stay thou out for earnest. {Keeping some gold ^ 

Enter Alctbiades, with Ervm and Fife^ in war* 
like manner f Phb.vnia'*^^ Timandba j 

Alcib What art thou there P 

Speak 

Tim A beast, as thou art. The canker gnaw 
thy heart, 

For show mg me again the eyes of man 1 

Alcib What 18 thy name ? Is man so hateful to 
thee, 

That art thyself a man ? 

Tm I am misanthropes^ and hate mankind. ' 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 

That I might love thee something 

Alcib I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn’ d and strange 
Tim. I know thee too , and more, than that I 
know thee, 

I not desire to know. Follow thy drum ; 

With man’s blood paint the ground, gules, gules | 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel , I 

Then what should war be ? This fell whore of thine ' 
Hath m her more destruction than thy sword, 

For all her cherubin look 

Thry Thy lips rot off 

Tim. I will not kiss thee , then the rot returns 
; To thine own lips again. I 

Alcib. How came the noble Timon to this 
change P | 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give : 
But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 1 

There were no suns to borrow of j 

Alcib. Noble Timon, v 

What friendship may I do thee ? ^ 

Tm. None, but to | 

Maintain my opinion. I 
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Alcib. What is it, Timon P 

Tim Promise me friendship, but perform none : If 
Thou wut not promise, the gods plague thee, for 
Tuou art a man ! if thou dost perform, confound thee, 
For thou *rt a man ^ 

Aloib, I have heard in some sort of thy miseries. 
Tim Thou saw’st them, when I had prosperity 
Alcib I see them now , then was a blessed time ^ 
Tim As thine is now, held ith a brace of har- 
lots. 

Timm, Is this the Athenian minion, whom the 
world 

Voic’d so regardfuUy ? 

Tim Art thou Timandra ? 

Timan Yes. 

Tim Be a whore still , they love thee not, that 
use thee , 

Give them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
Make use of thy salt hours season the slaves 
For tubs, and baths, bring down rose-cheeked 
youth 

To the tub-tast, and the diet. 

Timan. Hang thee, monster * 

Alcib. Pardon him, sweet Timandra , for his wits 
Are drown'd and lost in his calamities — 

I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 

The want w'hereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band I have heard, and griev’d. 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, w hen neighbour states, 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them, — 
Tim. I pr’ythee, be«vt thy dium, and get thee 
gone. 

Alcib I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon 
Tim. How dost thou pity him, whom thou dost 
trouble ? 

I had rather be alone. 

Alcib Why, fare thee well 

Here ’s some gold for thee 

Tim Keep ’t, I cannot cat it 

Alcib. When I have laid proud Athens on a 
heap, 

Tim Warr’st thou ’gainst Athens ? 

Alcib Ay, Timon, and have cause 

Tim The gods confound them all i’ thy conquest , 
and 

Thee after, when thou hast conquer’d ! 

Alcib. Why me, Timon ? 

Tim. That, 

By killing villains, thou wast born to conquer 
My country. 

Put up thy gold ; Go on, — here ’s gold, — go on j 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 


Will o’er some high-vic’d city hang his poison 
In the sick air . Let not thy sword skip one : 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard, 

He ’s an usurer . Strike me the counterfeit matron j 
It IS her habit only that is honest. 

Herself *s a bawd; Let not the virgin’s cheek 
Make soft th}/ trenchant sword , for those milk-paps, 
That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 

Set them down horrible traitors . Spare not the 
babe, 

Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their 
mercy ; 

Think it a bastard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc’d thy throat shall cut, 
And mince in sans remorse . Swear against objects ; 
Put armour on thme ears, and on thine eyes ; 
Whose proofi nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes. 
Nor sight of piiests in holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot There ’s gold to pay thy soldiers . 
Make large confusion ; and, thy fury spent, 
Contoimded be thyself ! Speak not, be gone. 

Alcib Hast thou gold yet ? I ’ll take the gold 
thou giv’st me, 

Not all thy counsel 

Tim. Dost thou, or dost thou not, heaven’s curse 
upon thee ’ 

Thr and Timan Give us some gold, good Timon : 
Hast thou more ? 

Tim Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, 
And to make whores, a haw d Hold up, you sluts, 
Your aprons mountant You are not oathable, — 
Although, I know, you *11 swear, teiribly swear, 
Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues, 

The irnmoital gods that hear you, — spare your 
oaths, 

I '11 trust to your conditions ^ Be whores still; 
And he whoso pious breath seeks to convert you, 
Be strong m whore, allure him, bum him up ; 

Let ) our close fire predominate lus smoke, 

And be no turncoats. Yet may your pains, six 
months, 

Be quite contraiy. And thatch your poor thin 
roofs 

With burdens of the dead,^ — some that were 
bang’d, 

No matter — wear them, betray with them • whore 
still; 

Paint till a horse may mire upon your face : 

A pox of wrinkles ! 

Thr. and Timan. Well, more gold; — What 
then ? — 

Bebev ’t, that we ’ll do anything for gold. 
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T\m. Consumptions sow 

[u hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins, 
A.ud mar men’s spurring. Crack the lawyer’s voice, | 
rixat he may never more false title plead, | 

N’or sound his quillets shrilly : hoar the ilamen, 

That scolds against the quality of flesh, 
iVnd not beheves himself: down with the nose, 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foresee, 

Smells from the general weal ; make curl’d-pate 
I ruffians bald ; 

And let the unscarr’d braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you . Plague all ; 

That your activity may defeat and quell 

The source of all erection. — There ’s more gold . — 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you. 

And ditches grave you all 1 
PAr, and Ttman, More counsel with more money, 
bounteous Timon. 

I Tm, More whore, more mischief first; I have 
given you earnest. 

Alctb, Strike up the drum towards Athens. 
Earewell, Timon , 

J I thrive well, I *11 visit thee again. 

Twa. If I hope well, I *11 never see thee more. 
Alab, 1 never did thee harm 
Ttm, Yes, thou 8pok*st well of me. 

Aloib Call*st thou that harm ? 

Tim. Men daily And it such. Get thee away, 
And take thy beagles with thee. 

Alab. We but offend him — 

Strike. 

[Drum heats. JExeunt Alcib , Pub , and Timan 
Tim. That nature, being sick of man’s unkind- 
ness. 

Should yet be hungry ! — Common mother, thou, 

{Digging 

Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast. 
Teems, and f^eds all ; whose self-same mettle. 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufl:*d. 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. 

The gilded newt, and eyeless venom’ d worm, 

With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven^ 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shme . 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate. 
Prom forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root : 
Ensear thy fertile and conceptions womb. 

Let it ^0 more bring out in grateful man ! 

Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 
Never presented! — 0, a root, — Dear thanks! 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-tom leas ; 
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Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts, 

And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mmd. 

That from it all consideration slips ! 

Enter Apemantus. 

More man P Plague I plague ! 

Apem I was directed hither : Men report, 

Thou dost nflect my manners, and dost use them 
Tim. ’Tis then, because thou dost not keep a 
dog 

Whom I would imitate . Consumption catch thee ^ 
Apem. This is m thee a nature but affected ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 
Prom change of fortune. Why this spade? this 
i place ? 

I This slave-like habit ? and these looks of care ? 

Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink wme, lie soft ? 
Hug their diseas’d perfumes,^ and have forgot 
That ever Timon was Shame not these woods. 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. 

Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 
I By that which has undone thee . hinge thy knee. 
And let his very breath, whom thou’lt observe. 

Blow off thy cap , praise his most vicious strain, 
And call it excellent Thou wast told thus , 

Thou gav’st thine ears, like tapsters, that bid wel- 
come. 

To knaves, and all approachers . ’Tis most just, 

That thou turn rascal , had’st thou wealth again, 
Pascals should have *t Do not assume my likeness. 
Tim. Were I like thee, I *d throw away myself. 
Apem Thou hast cast away thyself, being like 
thyself, 

I A madman so long, now a fool What, think* st | 
: That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

: Will put thy shirt on waim? Will these moss’d 
trees. 

That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels. 

And skip when thou point’ st out? WiU the cold 
brook, 

; Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 

; To cure thy o’er-mght’s suiffeit? call the crea- 
tures, — 

Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven whoso bare unhoused trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos’d. 

Answer mere nature, — bid them flatter thee ; 

O ! thou shalt find 

Tim. A fool of thee : Depart 

Apem. I love thee better now than e’er I did. 
Tm. I hate thee worse. 

Apem. Wliy ? 

Tvm. . Thou flatter’st noety 
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Apem, I flatter not ; but say, thou art a caitiff. | 
Tm Why dost thou seek me out ? | 

Apem, To vex thee. \ 

T:'n» Always a villain’s office, or a fool’s. 

Dost please thyself m ’t ? , 

Apem^ Ay. 

Tim, Wliat ! a knave too?^® > 

Apem, If thou didst put this sour-cold habit on 5 
To castigate thy pride, ’twere well but thou | 
Dost it enforcedly , thou’dst courtier be again, | 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives mcertam pomp, is crown’d before 
The one is filling still, never complete , 

The other, at high wish • Best state, contentless, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 

Worse than the worst, content 
Thou should’ st desire to die, being miserable 
Ihm, Not by his breath, that is more miseiable. 
Thou art a slave, ^^hom Fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never clasp’d: but bred a dog 
Hadst thou, hke us, from our first swarth, pro- 
ceeded 

The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command, thou would’st have plung’d thy- j 
self 

In general not ; melted down thy youth 
In different beds of lust , and never learn ’d 
The icy precepts of respect, but follow’d 
The sugar’d game before thee But m} self 
Who had the world as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of 
men 

At duty, more than I could frame employment ; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell from their boughs, and loft mo open, bare 
For every storm that blows , — I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is some burden , 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 
Hath made thee hard in ’t Why should’st thou 
hate men ? 

They never flatter’d thee : What hast thou given ? 
If thou wilt curse, — thy father, that poor rag, 

Must be thy subject ; who, m spite, put stuff 
To some she beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence I be gone I — 

If thou hadst not been bom the worst of men, 

Thou hadst been a knave, and flatterer. 

Apem, Art thou proud yet ? 

Tm, Ay, that I am not thee. 

Apem, I, that I was 

No prodigal. 
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Tm, I, that I am one now ; 

Were all the wealth I have, shut up in thee, 

1 ’d give thee leave to hang it. Gtet thee gone.— 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 

Thus would I eat it. [Eating a Root 

Apem Here , I will mend thy feast, 

[Offering him eomething, 
Tim, First mend my company, take away thy- 
self 

Apem So I shall mend mine own, by the lack of 
thine. 

Tim, ’Tis not well mended so, it is but botch’d ; 
If not, I would it were. 

Apem What would’st thou have to Athens P 
Tim Thee thither m a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 
Tell them there I have gold ; look, so I have. 

Apem Here is no use for gold 
Tim The best, and truest*, 

For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm 
Apem Whore ly’st o* nights, Timon ? 

Tim Under that ’s above me. 

Where feeds t thou 0’ days, Apemantus P 
Apem Where my stomach finds meat; or, 
rather, where I eat it 

Tim, ’Would poison were obedient, and knew 
my mind * 

Apem Wliere would’st thou send it ? 

[ Ihm To sauce thy dishes. 

Apem, The middle of humanity thou never 
kncwest, but the extremity of both ends ; When 
thou wast in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they 
mocked thee for too much curiosity m thy rags 
thou knowest none, but art despised for the con- 
trary There ’s a medlar for thee, eat it. 

Tim On what I hate, I feed not. 

Apem Dost hate a medlar ? 

Tim Ay, though it look like thee. 

Apem An thou hadst hated medlars sooner, thou 
should’st have lov’d thyself better now. What 
: man didst thou ever know unthrift, that was 
; beloved after his means ? 

Tim Who, without those means thou talkest* of, 
didst thou ever know beloved P 
Apem Myself. 

Tm I understand the§ ; thou hadst some means 
to keep a dog. 

Apem What things in the world canst thou 
; nearest compare to thy flatterers P 

Tim Women nearest; but men, men are the 
; things themselves. What would’st thou do with 
I the world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 
Apenu Give it the beasts, to be rid of the men* 
Tim, Would’st thou have thyself fall in the 
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oonfusion of mao^ and remim a beast with the 
beastaP 

Apem. Ajf Tiition. 

, Tm. A beastly ambition, which the gods grant 
tiiea to attain to t If thou wei^ the lion, the fox 
would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox 
would eat tbfeei if thou wert the fox, the lion 
wotild suspect thee* when, peradventure, thou wert 
accused by the ass . if thou wert the ass, tliy dul- i 
ness would torment thee ; and still thou livedst but 
as a breakfast to the wolf* if thou wert the wolf, 
thy greediness would afflict thee, and oft thou | 
shouldst hazard thy life for thy dinner, wert thou ' 
the unicorn, "^pnde and wrath would confound : 
thee,*^ and make thine own self the conquest of thy \ 
fury . wert thou a bear, thou would’ st be killed by | 
the horse; wert thou a horse, thou would’st be | 
seized by the leopard ; wert thou a leopard, thou | 
wert german to the lion, and the spots of thy j 
; kindred were jurors on thy life all thy safety were \ 
remotion ; Und thy defence, absence What beast I 
could’ st thou be, that were not subject to a beast ? | 
and what a beast art thou already, that seest not \ 
thy loss in transformation ? 

Apetn. If thou could* st please me with speaking | 
to me, thou might’st have hit upon it Imre r The \ 
commonwealth of Athens is become a forest of I 
beasts. \ 

Tm» How has the ass broke the wall, that thou \ 
art out of the city P 

Apemi Yonder comes a pOet, and a painter • The 
plague of company light upon thee ! I will fear to 
catch it, aUd give way. When I know not what 
else to do, I *11 see thee again. 

Tim, When there is nothing hvmg but thee, 
thou shalt be welcome. I had rather be a beggar’s 
dog, than Apemantus. 

Apem* Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

’Would thou Wert clean enough to spit 
- upon. 

Apem, A plague on thee, thou art too bad to curse 

Tm. All villains, that do stand by thee, are pure. 

Apem. There is no leprosy but what thou speak’ st. 

Thn If I name thee. — 

I ’ll beat thee, — ^but I should infect my bands. 

Apem. I would, my tongue could rot them off! 

Tim. Awiy, thou issue a mangy dog I 
Oholer does kill me, that thou art alive; 

1 swoon to see thee. 

^ ’Would thou would’st burst! 

Away, 

1!liou tedious rogUe t I am eorry, I ehdl lose 
A sfNMio by theek a M him, 
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Apem. Beast ! 

Twi, Slave ! 

Apem, Toad ! 

Tm. Bogue, rogue, rogue * 

[Apem. retreats backward^ as gamg. 

I am sick of this false world ; and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon it. 

Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave*8tone daily : make thine epitaph, 

That death in me at others’ lives may laugh. 

0 thou sweet kmg-kiUer, and dear divorce 

\_Ijoohing oa the Gold. 

’Twixt natural son and sire ^ thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed 1 thou valiant Ma« 1 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and delicate wooet, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated show 
That lies on Dian’s lap ! thou visible god, 

That solder’ st close impossibilities. 

And mak’st them kiss! that speak* st with every 
tongue, 

To every purpose 1 0 thou touch of hearts 
Think, thy slave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire 1 
Apem ’Would ’twere so ; — 

But not till I am dead ’ —I ’ll say, thou hast gold : 
Thou will be throng’d to shortly 

Tim. Throng’d to ? 

Apem Ay, 

Tim Thy back, I pr’ythee 
Apem. Live, and love thy misery^ 

Tm Long live so, and so die ’ — I am quit — 

APbm. 

More things like men? — ^Eat, Timon, and abhor 
them. 

Enter Thieves. 

\st Thirf. Where should ho have this gold ? It 
IS some poor fragment, some slender ort of his re- 
mainder: The mere want of gold, and the falling- 
from of his friends, drove him into this melancholy. 

2nd Thief. It is noised, he hath a mass of trea- 
sure. 

^rd Thief. Let us make the assay upon him ; if 
he care not for ’t, he will supply us easily ; If he 
covetously reserve it, how shaH *s get it f 
2nd Thief True ; for he bears it net about Mm, 
’tis hid. 

Tkirf. Is not this he P 
Thieves. Where? 

2md Thtgf ’Tis his description, 
j Zrd Thi^. He ; I know him. 
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Thieves. Save thee, Timon. 

Tim. Now, thieves ? 

H^Uevee. Soldiers, not thieves. 

Ttm. Both too ; ^nd women’s sons. 

Thieves, We are not thieves, but men that much 
do want. 

Tm. Your greatest want is, you want much of 
meat W 

Why should you want ? Behold, the earth hath 
roots; 

Within this mile break forth a hundred springs t 
The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips . 

The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want ? why want ? 

Xst Thief We cannot hve on grass, on berries, 
water, ^ 

beasts, and birds, and hshes 

Tim Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds 
and fishes , 

j Fou must eat men. Yet thanks I must you con,^* 

I That you are thieves professed , that you woik not 
In holier shapes • for there is boundless theft 
In limited professions Eascal thieves, 

Here *s gold : Go, suck the subtle blood of tho 
grape, 

I Till the high fever seeth your biood to troth, 

I And so ’scape hanging trust not the physician ; 

I His antidotes are poison, and he slays 

More than you rob take wealth and lives together, 
Do villainy, do, since you profess to do ’t, 

Like workmen I ’ll example you with thievery 
j The sun *s a thief, and with his great attraction 
I Bobs the vast sea . the moon ’s an arrant thief, 
j And her pale fire she snatches from the sun 
! The sea ’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
’ The moon into salt tears . the earth ’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement . each thing ’s a thief, 

The laws, your curb and whip, m their rough power 
Have uncheck’d theft Love not yourselves , away , 
Bob one anotiier. There ’s more gold Cut throats , 
All that you meet are tliieves : To Athens, go, 
Break open shops ; nothing can you steal, 

But thieves do lose it . Steal not less, for this 
I give you ; nud gold confpund you howsoever * 
Amen. [Timok retires to his Cave. 

3rd TWef. He has almost charmed me from my 
profession, by persuading pie to it. 

Xst Thief • *Tis m the malice of mankind, that he 
thus advises us; not to have us thrive m our 
mystery. 

2fid Thief. I *11 believe ,bim as an enemy, and give 
ever my 


Thief. Let us first see peace in Athenat 
There is no time so miserable, but a man may be 
true. [EsBSiM Xhieyea. 

JEnter Pea-VIUs. 

Mav O you gods I 

Is yon despis’d and ruinous man my lord? 

Full of decay and failing P 0 monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow’d I 
What an alteration of honour has 
Desperate want made ! 

What viler thmg upon the earth, than friends, 

Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends I 
How rarely does it meet with this time’s guise. 

When man was wish’d to love his enemies • 

Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 

Those that would mischief me, than those that do ^ 

He has caught me m his eye . I will present 
My honest grief unto him , and, as my lord. 

Still serve him with my life — My dearest meet^ I 

Timok comes forward from his Cave. 

Tim. Away I what art thou. I 

Flav Have you forgot me, sir ? 

Tm Why dost ask that ? I have forgot all men j 
Then, if thou grant’st thou ’rt man, I have forgot 
thee. 

Flav An honest poor servant of yours. 

Tm. Then ^ 

I know thee not I ne’er had honest man 
About me, I , all that I kept were knaves, 

To serve in meat to villains. 

Flav The gods are witness, 

Ne’er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

Tim What, dost thou weep ? — Copie nearqr^;— 
then I love thee, 

Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st 
Flinty niiinkind ; whose eyes do never give. 

But thorough lust, and laughter Pity’s sleeping' 
Strange times, that weep with laugluug, nqt with 
weeping! 

Flav I beg of you to know me, good ipy lord. 

To accept my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth 
lasts, 

To entertpin me as your steward still. 

Tim. Had I a steward so true, so ju^t, aud 
So comfo^blc ? It almost turns 
My dangerous nature wrilA®® Let me behold 
Thy face.--Surely, this map was bom of wpmap*^*" 
Forgive my general and exceptless raahims% 
Perpetual-spber gods ^ I do proclaim 
One honest man, — ^mistake me not,— bu(t qne > 
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No I pray,— and he is a steward. — 

How fain would I have hated all mankind, 

And thou redeem*8t thyself: But all, save thee, 

I fell with curses. 

Methinks, thou art more honest now, than wise ; 
For, by oppressing and betraying me, 

Thou might* at have sooner got another service : 

For many so arrive at second masters, 

Upon their first lord’s neck. But tell me true, 
(For I must ever doubt, though ne’er so sure,) 

Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous. 

If not a usuring kindness ; and as rich men deal 
gifts, 

Expecting m return twenty for one ? 

Flav^ No, my most worthy master, m whose 
breast 

Doubt and suspect, alas, are plac’d too late : 

You should have fear’d false times, when you did 
feast : 

Suspect still comes where an estate is least 
That which I show, heaven knows, is merely love. 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind. 

Care of your food and living : and, believe it, 

My most honour’d lord. 


For any benefit that points to me, i 

Either in hope, or present, 1 ’d exchange I 

For this one wish. That you bad power aud wealth 
To requite me, by making nob yourself. 

T%m, Look thee, ’tis so! — ^Thou singly honest 
man, I 

Here, take : — the gods out of my misery 
Have sent thee treasure. Co, live nch, and happy 
But thus condition’d ; Thou shalt build from men *, 
Hate all, curse all show charity to none ; 

But let the famish’d flesh slide from the bone, 

Ere thou reheve the beggar ; give to dogs 
What thou deny ’at to men; let prisons swallow 
them, 

Debts wither them Be men like blasted woods, 
And may diseases lick up their false bloods 
And BO, farewell, and thrive. 

Flav, O, let me stay 

And comfort you, my master 

Tim If thou hat’ at 

Curses, stay not, fly, whilst thou *rt bless’d and 
free : 

[ Ne’er see thou man and let me ne'er see thee. 

^ ^Exeunt severally 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. — The Same Before Timon’s Cave. | 

Enter Poet and Painter , Timok behind, unseen. 

Bam, As I took note of the place, it cannot be 
far where he abides. 

Boet What ’s to be thought of him ? Does the 
rumour hold for true, that ho is so full of gold ? 

Bam, Certain . Alcibiades reports it ; Phrynia 
and Timandra had gold of him he likewise en- 
riched poor straggling soldiers with great quantity . 
’Tis said, he gave unto his steward a mighty sum 

Boet, Then this breaking of his has been but a 
try for bis friends 

Bain, Nothing else : you shall see him a palm 
in Athens again, aud flourish with the highest. 
Therefore, ’tii not amiss, we tender our loves to 
him, in this supposed distress of his : it will show 
honestly in us ; naxA is very likely to load our pur- 
poses with what they travel for, if it be a just and 
true report that goes of his having. 

Boet, What have you now to present unto him P 

BMn, Nothing at this time but my visitation : 
onlv T will promise him an excellent piece. 

m * 


Boet I must serve him so too ; tell him of an 
intent that ’s coming toward him 

Bain Good as the best. Promising is th<? very 
air o’ the time it opens the eyes of expectation . 
performance is ever the duller for his act ; and, but 
m the plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed 
of saying is quite out of use To promise is most 
courtly and fashionable : performance is a kind of 
ill, or testament, which argues a great sickness in ! 
his judgment that makes it : 

Tm Excellent workman ! Thou canst not paint 
a man so bad as is thyself. 

Boet I am thinking, what I shall say I have 
provided for him • It must be a personating of him- 
self a satire against the softness of prosperity; 
with a discovery of the infinite flattenes, that follow 
youth and opulenoy. 

Tim, Must thou needs stand for a villam ip 
thine own work ? Wilt thou whip thme own faults 
in other men P Do so, I have gold for thee. 

Boet, Nay, let’s seek him: 

Then do we sin against our own estate, 

' When we may profit meet, and comp too late* 
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Fam, True $ 

When the dajr servee, before black-comer’d night, 
K»d what thou want’st by free and offer’d light. 
Come, 

2Ym, I ’ll meet you at the turn, W'hat a god’s 
gold, 

That he is worshipp’d in a baser temple, 

Than where swme feed I 

’Tis thou that rigg’st the bark, and plough’st the 
foam ; 

Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 

To thee be worship ! and thy saints for aye 
Be crown’d with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 

’Fit I do meet them. [Advancing 

Foet, Hail, worthy Timon ! 

Fatn. Our l^te noble master 

Tim Have I once hv’d to see two honest 
men? 

Foet. Sir, 

Having often of your open bounty tasted, 

Hearing you were retir’d, your friends fall’n off, 
Whose thankless natures — 0 abhorred spints ! 

Not all the whips of heaven are large enough — 

; What ! to you * j 

Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being ! I ’m rapt, and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
j With any size of words. 

' Tim. Let it go naked, men may see ’t the better : 
j You, that are honest, by being what you are, 

Make them best seen, and known. 

Fain. He, and myself. 

Have travell’d in the great shower of your gifts, 
And sweetly felt it 

Tim, Ay, you are honest men. 

Fain. We are hither come to offer you our ser- 
vice. 

Tm. hlost honest men ! Why, how shall I re- 
quite you ? 

Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no 
Both, What we can do, we’ll do, to do you 
service. 

7[\m. You are honest men ; You have heard tliat 
I have gold ; 

I am sure you have : speak truth : you are honest 
men. 

Fain. So it is said, my noble lord : but therefore 
Came not my friend, nor I. 

Tm, Good honest men : — ^Thou draw’st a coun- 
terfeit^ 

Best in all Athens : thou art, indeed, the best ; 
Thou counterfeit’st most lively. 

Fmn* ^ So, so^ my lord. 


Tim, Even so, sir, as I say And, for thy fietion, 

{To the Poek 

Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fina and smooth. 
That thou art even natural in thine art. — 

But, for all this, my honest-natur’d friends, i 

I must needs say, you have a little fault : 

Marry, ’tis not monstrous in you ; neither wish I, 

You take much pains to mend. 

Both. Beseech your honour 

To make it known to us. 

Tm. You ’ll take it fll. 

Both, Most thankfully, my lord* 

Tm Will you, indeed ? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. ' 

Tim. There ’s ne’er a one of you but trusts a 
knave, 

That mightily deceives you. ^ 

Both Do we, my lord ? 

Tim Ay, and you hear him cog, see him dis- > 
semble, I 

Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him, | 
Keep m your bosom : yet remain assur’d, I 

That he ’s a made-up villain. * 

Fain I know none such, my lord. 

Foet Nor I. 

Tim. Look you, I love you well ; I ’ll give you 
gold, 

Eld me these villains from your companies : 

Hang them, or stab them, drown them m a draught, 
Confound them by some course, and come to me, 

; I ’ll give you gold enough, 
i Both. Name them, my lord, let *s know them. 

Tim You that way, and you this, but two in 
company — 

Each man apart, all single and alone, 

Yet an arch- villain keeps him company. 

If, where thou art, two villams shall not be. 

{To the Fainter. 

Come not near him — If thou would’ st not reside 

{To the Foet. 

But where one villain is, then him abandon. — 

Hence ! pack 1 there ’s gold, ye came for gold, ye ' , 
slaves: 

You have done work for me, there’s payment: 

Hence! 

You are an alchymist, make gold of that : — 

Out, rascal dogs! {Sxit, beating and driving them mU : 

i 

SCENE 11.— The Same. 

I 

Snter ’Plxvivs, and Two Senators. I 

Mem. It is m vaia that you would speak with j 
Tuuon; i . 
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For lio is oet 80 obIj to Itkxiadf, 

Husb ziotbiilg but h^self^ which looks like man, 

Ts i&ieiidlj with hiad. 

lit Sen, Bring ns to his cave : 

It is our fMurt, and promise to the Athexuiuis, 

To speak with Timon. 

Und Skn, At all times alike 

Men are not still the same : ’Twas time, and griefs, 
That feam’d him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 

The former may make him : Bring us to him. 
And chance it as it maj« 

Mavi. Here is his cave. — 

Peace and content be here ! Lord Timon ! Timon * 
Look <ottt, and speak to friends : The Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet thee : 
Speak to them, noble Timon 


JEnter Timon. 


Tim, Thou sun, that comfort’ st, burnl — Speak, 
and be bang’d; 

For each true word, a bhster ! and each false 
Be -as a caut’nzing to the root o’ the tongue, 
Consuming it with speaking ! 

Isf &#i- Worthy Timon,-- — 

Ttm. Of none but auch as you, and you of Ti- 
mon 

2nd Sm, The senators tof Ajthens greet thee, 
TuiMm. 

Tim, I thank themi; and would send them back 
the plague. 

Could I btit catch it for them. 

laf Ben. 0, forget 

What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 

The senators, wAth one consent of love, 

Entreat thee back to Athens ; who have thought 
On special dignities, which vacant he 
Fw fty best use and wearing. 

Sen, They confess, 

Towiml thee, forgetfulness too general, gross ; 
Which now the piddie body, — which doth seldom 
Play the recant«rr^®tog ^ itadf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 
Of its own fSdh vestrainiAg aid «to Thnon ; 

And send forth us, to make their sorrowed render, 
Together witb a>rooompenae more fouitfoj 
Than thrir eSwmo can wei^ down by >tbe dkam i 
Ay, even such heaps and sums of love and wealth, 
A.8 shall to thee bl^ put whet ww>ugs were theirs, 
And write in thee the figures of their lore) 

Ever to read tbhm thine. 

Tm ITou witchmoinit; 

Surprise me to the very brink of 

i«0 ^ 


Lend me a fool’s heart, and a woman’s eyes, 

And Z ’ll bcweep these comforts, worthy senators. 
Iri Sen. Therefore, so please thee to return with 
us, ® 

And of our Athens (thine, and ours,) to take 
The capt^ship, thou shalt be met with thanks, 
Allow’d with absolute power, and thy good name 
Live with authority : — so soon we shall drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; 

Who, hke a boar too savage, doth root up 
His country’s peace. 

2nd Sen. And shakes his threat’ning sword 
Against the wails of Athens. 
lit Sen. Therefore, Timon,— 

2hm, Well, sir, I wall; therefore, I will, air*^ 
Thus,— 

If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 

Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 

That — Timon cares not. But if he sack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the beardSf 
Giving our holy virgins to the stam 
Of contumelious, beastly, mad-bram’d war ; 

Then, let him know,— and tell him, Timon speaks 
it, 

In pity of our aged, and our youth, 

I cannot choose but tell him, that — I care not. 

And let him tak’t at worst, for theor knives osse 
not, 

While you have throats to answer; for myself. 
There ’s not a whittle m the unruly camp, 

But I do prize it at my love, before 

The reverend’st throat in Athens So I leave you 

To the protection of the prosperous gods, 

As thieves to keepers 

Mav. Stay not, aU *s in vain. 

Ttm Why, I was writing of my eptaph, 

It will be seen to-morrow , My long sickness 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 

And nothing brmgs me all things. Go, hve still 
Bo Alcibiades your plague, you hxs, 

And last .so long enough I 

lit Sen We speak in vam 

Ttm. But yet I love mj country ? jmd am not 
One that rejoices m the common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. 

Sen That ’s weli spoke. 

Twu «Commond me to my loving countrymen,— 
lit Sen. These words [become your lips as they 
pm through tibem. 

2nd Sen. And enter in our ears Iflie goeat tridm- 


CommCnd^e to iitibsm } 


In their ap|dauding gates. 
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/Vnd tell thmn, that, to ease them of their griefiv 
Tleir fears of hostile strokesi their aches, loss^i 
Their pamgs of lore, with other iodldeiit throes 
That nature^B fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do 
them : 

I *11 teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades’ wrath. I 
2nd Sm. I like this well, he will return again 
Tim, 1 have a tree, which grows here m my 
close, 

That mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I fell it ; Tell my friends, j 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself .-—I pray you, do my greeting 
Flav. Trouble him no further, thus you still shall 
find him. 

^ Ttm Come not to me again : but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
i i Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
j Which once a day with his embossed froth 
j The turbulent surge shall cover , thither come, 

I And let my grave-stone be your oracle — 

Lips, let sour words go by, and language end : 
j ' What is amiss, plague and infection mend ! 

I I Graves only be men’s works , and death, their gain 1 
I Sun, hide thy beams ! Timon hath done his reign 
, j [^Esit Tim, 

, Ist Sen. His discontents are unreinovably 
Coupled to nature 

2nd Sen Our hope m him is dead . let us return, 
And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril 

j j 2nd Sen. It requires swift foot [Exeunt 

SCENE 111.— The TFcdls qf AiUm. 

Enter Two Senators, and a Messenger 

let Sen Thou hast painfully discover’d ; are his 
files 

As full as thy report ? 

Mess. ^ I have spoke the least • 

Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 

2nd Sen. We stand much hazard, if they bring 
not Timon. 

Mess. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ; — 
Whom, though in general part we were oppos’d, 
Tet our old love made a particular force, 

\nd made us speak like friends this man was 
riding 


j 

From Alcibiades to Timon’s cave, 

With letters of entreaty, whidh imported 
His fellowship i’ the cause against your eity^ 

In part for his sake mov’d. 

Enter Senators from Timobt. 

1st Sen. Here come our brothers. 

3rd Sen. No talk of Tumm, nothing of h^at 6ix« 
pect. — 

The enemies’ drum is heard, and fearful scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust : In, and prepare ; 
Ours is the fidl, I fear, our foes the snare. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE IV.— TAe Woods. Timon’s Cbee, and a 
Tombstone seen» 

Enter a Soldier, seehing Timon. 

Sold. By all description this should be the place. 
Who *8 here ? speak, hoi — No answer — ^What is 
this ? 

Timon IS dead, who hath outstretoh’d his span; 
Some beast rear’d this ; there does not live a maUi 
Dead, sure ; and this his grave.— 

Wliat’a on his tomb I cannot read ; the ohsraoter 
I ’U take with wax : 

Our captain hath in every figure skill ; 

An ag’d interpreter, though young in days; 

Before proud Athens he’s set down by this, 

Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. [Exit 

SCENE V , — Before the Walls of Athens. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Aloxbiabbs, and Forces. 

Alcib Sound to Idiis cowjard and lascivious town 
Our temble approach. [A Farley semdei 

Enter Senators on the Walls. 

Till now you have gone on, and fill’d the tinm 
With all hcentious measure, making your wills 
The scope of justice , till now, myself, and snob 
As slept within the shadow of your power, • 

Have wander’d with our tsmrers’d arms,^* ahi 
breath’d 

Our sufferance vainly: Now the time is flush,*® 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cnes, of itself, “ No more now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease ; 

And pursy insolence shall break his wind, 

With fear, and horrid flight. 

1st Sen. Noble and young, 

When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit, 

Ere thou hadat power, or we had cause of fear, 
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* He paeeee^ 

That is, he exceeds, goes beyond common bounds; 
the meter would be perfect, and the passage less abrupt. 
If we were to read, he passes praise, 

^ If he will touch the estimate. 

Agree to the price 

* When we for recompense have praised the vile, ^c. 

The poet is here reading his own work, and these 

three lines are the introduction of a poem addressed to 
Timon. 

^ In a wide sea of wax 

The ancients wrote upon waxen tables with an iron 
stile. The meaning is, he does not limit his subject, but 
lets it run out to such extent, that the writing of it con- 
sumes a wide sea of wax 

® Tis conceived to scope 

Grandly imagined , it is a conception without restraint 
• Therefore he will he, 2\mon 

He is honest because jt is his nature to be so , let him 
enjoy the happiness arising from his honesty, but not 
the love of my daughter 

’ It would unclew me quite. 

To unclcw 18 to unwind or undo 

* Till I he gentle, stay for thy good moi row , 

When thou art Timon' s dog, and these knaves honest 

Wait for my courtesy until that happen, which will 
never happen ; namely, until thou art transformed to a 
dog, and these parasites become honest men 

* That I had no angi y wit to he a loi d 

Warbuiton reads ; — 

That I had so hungry a wit to be a lord. 

That is, 1 should hate myself for having no more wit 
than to covet so insignificant a title Mr, Heath pro- 
poses to read , — 

That I had so wrong'd my wit to be a lord 
But all alterations of the Lne must be merely conjec- 
tural. 


Ho, ho, confess'd %t f hanfd it, have you not f 
The line contains an allusion to a proverbial saying 
of the time of Shakspere, ** Confess and be hanged " 

Methinks they should invite them without knives. 

** It was the custom,” aays Eitson, in our author's 
time for evei) guest to bring his own knife, which he 
T. S M 


occasionally whetted on a stone that Hung behind the 
door. One of these whetstones may be seen m Pai kin- 
son's Museum They were strangers at that period to 
the use of forks. 

My lord tn heart. 

That is, your health, my lord, with all my heart, in all 
sincerity 

Honour, and fortunes, keep with you Lord Ttmon, 

The sense would be more clearly expressed, and tL*^ 
line more metrical, if the word you were omitted. 

** Wilt give away thyself in paper shor tly. 

That is, be ruined by securities entered in^o Dr. 
Faimer would read — thyself m proper. 

» I'll lock 

Thy heaven fr om thee 

By his heaven he means good advice He wiL no 
longer by counsel attempt to save Timon from ruin 

Be not ceased, i e silenced or stopped. 

Good even, Varro, 

Dr. Johnson says that this good even is before dinner, 
for Timon tells Alcibiades, that they will go forth again 
as soon as dinner’s done On this Mr. Tyrwhitt re- 
marks that good even, or as it was sometimes written, 
good den, was the usual salutation after noon, the 
moment that good morrow became improper. It may 
also be remarked that the servants here call each other 
by their masters’ names , this might have been a sly 
satiie on the assumptions of servants, or it might have 
pi oceeded from the negligence of tl?e poet. 

That with your other nolle parts you 'll suit. 

That IS, that you will on this occasion act in a manner 
consistent with youi other noble qualities. 

Enter Apernantus and a Fool. • 

Dr Johnson supposes something to be here lost, in 
which the audience are informed that the Fool and the 
Page, who subsequently enters, were the fool and page of 
Phrynia, Tiniandra, or some other courtezan j upon a 
knowledge of which depends the greater part of the 
ensuing jocularity. Shakspere, however, frequently 
introduces his characters with much abruptness, and 
leaves their condition and previous history to tll» 
imagination of his readers 

More than his artificial one. 

His artificial one was the philosopher’s stone, which 
in those times was much talked of* 
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** I have retired me to a wasteful cock. 

Sir T. Hanmer says a waeteful cock is a cock-loft or 
garret put to no use, but Mr* MVni an exptanation 
which I prefer. He says a wasteful cock is what we 
now call a waste-pipe ; a pipe which is continually run- 
ning, and thereby prevents the overflow of cisterns, and 
other reservoirs, by carrying off their superfluous water. 
This circumstance served to keep the idea of Timon’s 
unceasing prodigahty m the mind of the steward, while 
Its remoteness from the scenes of luxury within the 
house, was favourable to meditation. 

•* With certain half' caps. 

With a stiff and cold courtesy, a half -cap) signifies a 
cap slightly moved, not put off. 

^ Ingeniously I speak 

IngeniouSf that is, witty, inventive; was anciently 
used in the same sense as ingenwous — open, frank, 
candid. 

** To expel sickness^ hut prolong his hour. 

That is, prolong the hour of sickness. His for its. 

** Yet had he mistook him and sent to me 

Hr. Johnson proposes to rend — “had he not mistook 
him,” i.e had he not been deceived m his opinion of 
him, and sent to me, I would have supplied his wants. 

•* With so many talents. 

Thus the old copy, but we should certainly read with 
fifty talents, the sum Servilius was directed to apply for 
This is evident by the answer — “ He cannot want fifty- 
five hundred talents.” 


® With muUiplymg banns. 

That is, accumulated curses ; multiplying is used fot 
multiplied* 

** Let me he recorded. 

Sir T. Hanmer would substitute the much clearer and 
more forcible reading — Let it be recorded. 


» nature^ 

To whom all sores lay siege, can hear gi eat foi tune. 
But hy contempt of nature. 

This passage is unintelligible, but may be made clear 
enough by the addition of a single letter If we read— 
not natures, &c , the sense will be — Not those Wietched 
beings who are alflicted with all kinds of evils, can bear 
a sudden reverse of fortune, and become prosperous 
without despising their fellow^creatures. 


^ It the pyasture lards the brother's sides. 

This 18 an obscuie line which the editors of Shakspert 
have, in their attempts to explain, rendered still more 
doubtful Warburton proposes — the wethei^s sides 
This IS merely a conjectural reading, but I think it the 
best offered 


^ Fang mankind, i e seize upon, gripe, or tear 

“ Gold ^ yellow, glittering, pi ecious gold f No, gods f 
I am no idle votarist. 

No, I do not desire wealth , my protestations against , 
it are sincere I am no inconstant suppliant of nature, i i 
gold will not tempt me to forsake her solitudes for ' 
society. j I 


^ I would have put my wealth into donation. 

And the best half should hate return'd to him. 

This passage is evidently corrupt *, the wealth of the 
speaker could not have returned to Timon, because it 
never came from him. Sir T Hanmer proposed to sub- 
stitute attorn'd, but that reading would be hard and 
forced. Mr. Steevens says the word returns being some- 
times used by Shaklpere in the sense of replies ; as thus 
he returns, i.e answers, he would so explain it in this 
passage, and the sense would be as follows -—The best 
half of my wealth should have been the reply returned 
to Timon, in answer to his request 

•• Who cannot keep hie wealth must keep his house 
That is, keep within doors for fear of duns 
^ He IS a man setting his fate aside. 

That is, setting aside this unfortunate deed which was 
predetermined by fate, ai d for which he is theiefore not 
strictly chargeable. 

* But, i« deferwe, hy mercy, 'tis most just, 

* That is, I call mercy herself to witness that defensive 
violence is just 

The f^si of your fees. 

Fees has no sense ; it is probably a misprint foi faes, 

•* Oreen, i.e. young, immature. 

m 


The wappen'd widow. 

Of this word, J ohnsoii says, he has found no example, 
nor does he know the meaning Mr Steevens suggests I 
the meaning of it to be debilitated by the diseases of ' 
debauchery. 

She, whom the ^pntal-house, and ulcei ous sores 
Would cast the goi ye at 

Mr Steevens would read — • 

She whose ulcerous sores the spital -house, &c. 

But the passage may stand without emendation; the 
spital-house is used metaphorically, for the inmates of it, 
and ulcerous sores for the possessors of them 

« X iQill , flake thee 

Do thy right nature. 

That IS, I will burv thee again, consign thee to th® 
earth where nature placed thee 

“ Phrynia, 

Shakspere probably meant Bkryne, but spelt the name 
from recollection. She was an Athenian courtezan, so 
exquisitely beautiful, that when her judges were pro- 
ceeding to condemn her for numerous and enormous 
offences, a sight of her bosom, which was artfully un- 
covered by her advocate so softened her iudget that tliey 
spared her 
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" W%th hhod paint the ground^ gulea^ gules. 

We might repair the defective mttra by adopting a 
Shakspenan epithet, and reading — gulca total gtiles. 

^ I see them now ; then was a blessed time. 

From Timon’s answer it is probable that Shakspere 
‘ wrote — Thine was a blessed time. 

^ I HI trust to your conditions. 

^ You need not swear to continue your dissolute lives, I 
<1 ’ ' will trust to your wanton natures that you will do so. 

46 thatch your poor thin ro<\fs, 

With burdens of the dead. 

Poor thin roofs mean heads which have lost much of 
their hair from the effects of disease, winch he tells them 
to hide by wearing false hair, hair which belonged to the 
dead. Thus in Drayton’s Mooncalf * — 

And with large sums they stick not to procure 

Hair from the dead, yea, and the most unclean 

To help their pnde they nothing will disdain 

^ Below crisp heaven. 

Mr. Upton says crisp is used as curled, bent, hollow | 
Dr. Warburton would read cript i e vaulted. 

" Hug their deceas'd perfumes^ i c their mistresses 
I What a knave too ? 


“ Your greatest want is, you want much qf meat. 

We should rend much of meetf i.e. much of whet you 
ought to be. 

^ Yet thanks I must you com, 

To con thanks, is a common expression among our old 
dramatic writers, for to give or owe thanks. 

M almost turns 

My dangerous nature wild. 

Warburton says it should be mild for wild. Timon’s 
nature was already wild enough, but the conduct of the 
steward was such as to calm and soften his distraction. 

“ Thou draw^st a counterfeit 

A counter feit is a portrait or picture. 

Allow'd with absolute power. 

Alhxo'd 18 licensed, privileged . absolute commai'd 
shall be gi anted him. 

“ Travers'd arms^ i e. arms folded across* 

The time is Jlush^ i e. mature. 

^ Your uncharged ports^ i.e. unattacked ports. 

61 2 b atone your fears^ 

With my more noble meaning. 

To reconcile them to his noble intention, to gain dici* 
belief of it. 

But pasSf and stay not here thy gait. 

Shakspere formed this epitaph out of two which he 
found in Plutarch ,* the following is the passage contain- 
ing them. ** He [Timon] was buried at Halse near the 
sea, and the water surrounded his tomb in such a man- 
ner, that he was even then inaccessible to mankind. 
The following epitaph is inscribed on his monument . — 
At last I’ve hid the knaves farewell ; 

Ask not my name — but go— to hell. 

It is said that he wrote this epitaph himself. That 
which 13 commonly repeated was written by Calbmar* 
chus • — * 

My name is Timon • knaves begone I 
Curse me, but come not i^ear my stone I 

H. T. 


I always knew thee for a fool, now I see thou art a 
knave also, for to vex another by design is villany. 

They mock'd thee for too much curiosity. 

For too much refinement, or rather finical delicacy 

Wert thou the umcoi w, pride and wrath would con- 
found thee 

In Gesner’s Animal History^ it is said that the 
unicorn and the Lon being enemies by nature, as soon as 
the lion sees the unicorn, he betakes himself to a tree ; 
the unicorn in his fury, and with all the swiftness of his 
course, running at him, sticks his horn fast in the tree, 
and then the lion descends and kills him. 

® O thou touch of hearts. 

Touch is ubed for touchstone \ Thou ♦ouchstone of 
Hearts. 
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8HAKSPEBE, in the two concluding hues of the prologue to this play, appears to have anticipated that 
it would not be exceedingly popular ; to say the truth, it is the most desultory and rambling of his 
acknowledged works . extending over too great a period of time for the poet fairly to grasp, consisting | 
of too many incidents for effective combination, and of too many characters to permit of their complete ! 
development. In this play we miss that constructive art which is generally to be traced m the works j 
of Shakspere ; it is less a drama than a narrative , the story is unconnected and incomplete, and the j 
end is n'o conclusion. Hector, the hero and favourite of the poet — the brave, yet gentle and generous | 
Hector — is shamefully murdered, in violation both of the laws of arms and humanity, and the large- j 
bmbed savage who hacks liiin to death by deputy, escapes unhurt and m triumph Troilus talk^, 
largely of revenge, but accomplishes none ; Cressida is false and unpunished, and, we are to suppose, 
lives to be the happy mistress of Diomede, until her voluptuous and fickle nature prompts her to i 
abandon him as readily as she lias previously left Troiluj^ j 

The destruction of Troy would have been a theme worthy of the pen of Shakspere, had he 
confined his overflowing and sometimes erratic genius to his subject, he liad admirable materials m 
hiB hand, had he attempted less. The play abounds with characters, but they are introduced and then 
abandoned: before we are fairly acquainted with them, they vanish Cressida is little more than a 
sketch, and Cassandra, the mad prophetess, something less than one. The best developed character 
18 Pandarus, and he is altogether contemptible Thersites is probably the original of Apemantus, 
there is, at least, a resemblance between them, but the latter is the most finished character. Shak- 
spere apparently intended to create a sympathy and admiration for Troilus, for he makes “ that same 
dog-fox, Ulysses,** speak eloquently m his favour, comparing him with Hector, and declaring that he 


Not yet mature, yet matchless; firm of woid , 

Speaking lu deeds, and deedless in his tongue , 

Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon calmed 
His heart and hand both open and both free 

Still, a mere lover is generally an insipid creation, and Troilus is scarcely an exception to the rule , 
he wants purpose, decision, and moral courage. The conduct of Pandarus is mean and officious 
enough, but Troilus shares his shame by employing him Cressida was open to be wooed, and easy 
to be won ; she is sufficiently complying, m all conscience, and only retires when she is feebly pursued. 
Had Troilus won her in an open, manly manner, he would probably have preserved both her affection 
1 and her honour Panciful, giddy coquette as she is, she would have remained virtuous, had she not 
encountered temptation. 

But I must qualify my censure; vague as the play is, it is full of fine poetry and profound 
observations; if we are for a moment angry with Shakspere for his waiidenngs or his inconsistency, 
he soon wins us back to him with bribes of thought and beauty The play also has many fine scenes ; 
for instance, that between Cressida and her uncle, m the first act, is remarkable for sparkling 
dialogue; the same may be said of the first scene of the second act, between the savage jester 
Thersites, and the blunt Ajax. The short scene in the third act, where Helen is introduced, is ex- 
ceedingly natural and lively , the equivocations of the servant whom Pandarus addresses, are fully 
I as humorous as the sayings of the licensed fools in other of our poet’s plays. The following scene 
in the garden of Pandarus, where the lovers meet and confess their affection, is exceedingly beau- 
tiful} we are reminded for a moment of a similar scene in Someo and Juliet^ but the resemblance 
I soon ceases — ^tho passionate, though chaste and womanlv affection of Juliet, compared to tbS wanton 
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^ippetite of Cressida, is as a pure bright star in heaven t6 the cold delusive fire which dances in 
darkness over the stagnant pool or trackless marsh. The dialogue between Achilles and Hector, 
after the tournament, is in Shakspere’s happiest style. The bulky Achilles scanning the l?rojan 
pnnce with his eyes, and soliciting the gods to tell him in what part of his body he shenld destroy 
great Hector, is the sublime of chivalry. Hector’s passionate rejoinder — 

Henceforth, gnard thee well , 

For I *11 not kill thee there, nor there, nor there ; 

But, by the forge that stithed Mars his helm, 

I ’ll kill thee everywhere, yea, o’er and o’er, 

18 equally fine ; while the whole of the fifth act is full of vigour and bustle, and exceedingly animated. 

Schlegel ingeniously accounts for the manner in which Shakspero has treated this subject by 
saying — “ The whole is one continued irony of that crown of all heroic tales, the tale of Tr<JJr. The 
contemptible nature of the Trojan war, the laziness and discord with which it was carried on, so that 
the siege was made to last ten years, are only placed m clearer light by the noble desenptions, the sage 
and ingenious maxims with which the work overflows, and the high ideas which the heroes entertain of 
themselves and each other ” 

Shakspere is supposed to have produced this drama in 1601 or 1602 ; he borrowed the story chiefly 
I from Chaucer’s poem of the same name , though he was also indebted to Ijydgate’s Histone of the 
Destruction of Troy, and the first seven books of Chapman’s translation of Homer. But his chief 
obligations were certainly to Chaucer, who details the love of Troilus and Cressida, and the assistance 
they derived from Pandariis, at great length In his story Troilus is slain by Achilles ; and, says the 
venerable old gossip — 

And whan that he was slam m this manere 

' j 

His lights goste fill hhsfully is went 
Up to the holownessc of the seventh sphere, 

In hi8 place leting evenche element, 

And there he sawe, with ful avis^ment, 

The erratike sterres, hearkening harmonic, 

With sownis ful of hevm’s melodie 

And doun from thennis fast he gan avise 
This litil spotte of erth that with the se 
iBmhraced is, and fully gan dispise 

j This wretchid world, and heldc al vanite 

I In respecte of the plaiiie felicite 

I That is in heven above, and at jthe last 

I There he was slaine his loking doun he casi 

! Tlie old poet’s story consists of eighteen hundred and sixty-nme stanzas, and is, m my estimation, 

! , BuflSciently tedious to wade through It may be very barbarous and tasteless to say so ; but although 
1 sentiments, which might be eloquent but for the rude and obsolete language m which they are 
expressed, occasionally occur, still the whole tale does not contain one great or brilliant thought, or one 
exquisitely poetical simile. Little more than a century and-a-half occurred between the death of Chaucer 
and the birth of Shakspere, yet the works of the former are obsolete and half-forgotten, while the 
dramas of the latter are yet as fresh, vmd, and attractive as if they had but just been given to the 
world. The works of Chaucer have but a feeble ray of genius, cold and flickering — those of Shakspere 
contain a pregnant heat of vital power which attracts and warms all lieartsu 

In the collected works of Chaucer, the story of Troilus and Oresstda is followed by The Testament 
of Creseidey a conclusion of the tale by another writer, supposed to be one Robert Henderson, a school- 
master of Dunfermline. In this continuation, Creseide, for railing upon Venus and Cupid, is by the gods 
transformed into a leper; and ends her life m great poverty and misery. The idea is coarse and 
unpoetioal but it is not unskilfully treated, when we consider the rudeness of our language at that 
perioi " II. T. 
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{ 


Fbiam, King o/*Troy. 

Appearif Act II. sc. 2. Act V. sc. 3. 

Heotoe, a Son ^ Priam. 

Act 1. sc. 2. Act II sc 2 Act IV sc 5 ActV. 
sc. 1 ; so* 3 i sc 4 , sc 6 » sc. 9. 

Teoilvs, a Son ^ Priam. 

Appfortt Kot I sc 1 ; sc 2. Act II sc. 2 Act III. sc. 2. 
Act IV. sc 2 ; sc. 4 ; sc. 5. Act V, sc. 1 $ so. 2 ; so. 8 $ 
sc. 4 t sc 6 j sc. 9. 

Pabis, a Son ofPtmm. 

Appoarft Act I sc I. Act II. sc. 2. Act III. sc I Act 
IV. sc I , sc. 3 ; sc 4. Act V. sc. 8. 

Dsiphobus, a Son ^ Priam. 

Apptartf Act IV. sc. I $ sc 3 ; sc. 4. 

Helenus, a Son ^ Priam. 

^ Appearif Act I sc. 2 Act II sc. 2. 

'.^NEAS, a Trojan Commander* 

Aup9ar9, Act I. sc 1 ; sc 2 ; sc. 3 Act IV sc I ; tc. 2 $ 
sc 3 ; sc 4 , sc 5. Act V. sc 2 , sc II. 

Antbnor, a Trojan Commander* 

Appearty Act I. sc 2 Act IV sc. 1 , sc. 3 ; sc 4. 

Calohas, a Trojan Priest^ talcing part with the 
Qreeka* 

Appeargy Act III. sc 3. Act V sc 2 

PAiTDABtis, ZTneh to Cressida, 

fi}*p^€tr 9 y Kct I sc. 1 ; sc. 2. Act III sc I ; sc. 2. Act IV. 
sc 2 , sc 4 Act V sc 3 , sc II. 

MaboabeloN) a bastard Son ^ Priam. 

AppearSy Act V. sc. 8. 

AeAMSMiroK, the Oreotan General. 

Appemty Act T. sc. 3. Act II. sc 3. Act III sc 3 Act 
IV. so, &. Act V. sc 1 ; 80 . 5 ( sc. 10. 

Meitelavs, his Brother* 

AppsarSy Act I. sc. 3. Act III. sc. 3. Act IV. sc. 5. Act 
V. sc. 1 ; sc 8 ; so. 10. 

Achilles, a Grecian Commander* 

^ppgatSy Act. 11. sc. 1 } sc. 3. Act. III. sc. 3. Act IV. sc 5 
Act V. so. I ; sc. 6 ; sc. 6 ; sc. 7 ; sc. 9 


Ajax, a Grecian Commander. 

AppftarSy Act II sc 1 ; sc. 3 Act III sc 3 Act IV. so. 3 
Act V sc 1 , 8c 5 , sc. 6 , sc. 1 0. 

IJLYSsEa, a Grecian Commander 

Appeargy Act I sc 3. Act II sc 3* Act III. sc. 3. Act 
IV. sc 5. Act V, sc 1 , sc. 2 , sc 5. 

Nlstob, a Grecian Commander* 

Aitpeargy Act I. so 3. Act II. sc. 3. Act III. so. 3. Art 
IV. sc 5. Act V. sc. 1 ; sc. 5 ; sc. 10. 

Diomedes, a Grecian Commander* 

Appearg, Act II sc. 3 Act III. sc. 3. Act IV. sc. I } sc. 

3 , sc 4 , sc 5. ActV sc. I ; sc. 2 , sc 4 , sc. 5 » sc 6 , 
sc. 10 j 

Patboclus, a Friend o/* Achilles. 

Appeargy kctll sc 1 } sc 3 Attlll. sc. 3. ActlV. sc. 3. ' 

Act V sc 1. 

Thebsites, a deformed and scurrilous Greek* 

Appeargy Act II sc 1 , sc 3 Act III sc. 3 Act V. sc. I • 
sc 2 y sc. 6 , sc. 8. 

Alexanleb, Servant ^o^Cres8id<i , 

Appeargy Act I sc 2. i 

Servant to Troilus. 

Appeargy Act III sc 2 

Sebvant to Pans | 

Appeargy Act III. sc 1. 

Sebvant to Diomedes 

Appeargy Act V, sc 5. 

Helen, Wife to Meiielaus, hut living with Faria | 
Appeargy Act III so, 1. 

Andbomache, Wife to Hector 

Appeargy Act V. sc. 3. 

Cassandba, Daughter to Pnam, a Fropheiess* 

Appeargy Act II. sc. 2. Act V sc. 3. 

Cbessida, Daughter to Calchas. 

Appeargy Act I. so 2. Act III. sc. 2. Act IV. sc. 2 ; to. St 
so. 4 ; ic. 5« Act V. ic. 2. 

Trojan and Greek Soldiers^ and jiUendants* 
SCENE. — ^Tbot ; and the Grecian Camp before 
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PROLOGUE. 


In Troy, there lies the scene. Prom isles of 
Greece 

The princes orgulous,^ their high blood chaf’d, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their ships, 
Praught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war : Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia . and their vow is made, 
To ransack Troy , within whose strong immures 
The ravish’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen. 

With wanton Pans sleeps , And that ’s the quarrel 
To Tenedos they come ; 

And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage . Now on Dardan plains 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavihons : Priam’s six-gated city. 


Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan^ 

And Antenondea, with massy staples, 

And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperr up the sons of Troy.* 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits. 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, 

Sets all on hazard : — And hither am I come 
A prologue arm’d,* — but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen, or actor’s voice ; but suited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 

To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
Leaps o’er the vaunt^ and firstlings of those broils, 
’Ginning in the middle , starting thence away. 

To what may be digested in a play. 

Like, or find fault , do as your pleasures are j 
Now good, or bad, ’tis but the chance of war. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I — Troy. Before Priam’s Balace. 

Enter Teoilus armed ^ and Pandabus 

Tro Call here my varlet, I ’ll unarm again ; 
Why should 1 war without the walls of Troy, 

That find such cruel battle here within ? 

Each Trojan, that is master of his heart, 

Let him to field ; Troilus, alas ! hath none 
Ban. Will this geer ne’er be mended ? 

Tro. The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their 
strength, 

Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant ; 
But I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 

Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance ; 

Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And skill-less as unpractis’d mfancy. 

Ban. Well, I have told you enough of thk. tor 
my part, 1 ’ll iiot meddle nor make no further* He, 
that will have a cake out of the wheat^jwust tarry 
the grinding. 

Tro. Have I not tarried 


Ban Ay, the gnnding ; but you must tarry the 
bolting 

Tro Have I not tajned ? 

Ban Ay, the bolting, but you must tarry the 
leavening j 

Tro Still have I tamed j 

Ban Ajj to the leavening but here’s yet m 
the word — hereafter, the kneading, the making of 
the cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking ; 

yon must stay the coohng too, or you may 
chance to burn your lips. 

Tro. Patience herself, what goddess e’er she be, 
Doth lesser blench at sufferance than I do. 

At Priam’s royal table do I sit ; 

And when fair Cressid comes into my thoughts, — 

So, Traitor I — when she comes ^ When ia she 

thence P 

Ban. Well, she looked yesternight fiiiier than 
ever I saw her look, or any woman else. 

Tro. I w^as about to tell thee, — When my hearty 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain ; 
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Lest Hector or my father should perceive me, 

I have (as when the sun doth light a storm,) 

Bury*d this sigh in wrinkle of a smile : 

But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming gladness, 

Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness 
Pm, An her hair were not somewhat darker 
than Helen’s, (well, go to,) there were no more 
comparison between the women, — But, for my part, 
she .is my kinswoman ; I would not, as they term it, 
praise her, — But I would somebody had heard her 
talk yesterday, as I did. I will not dispraise your 
sister Cassandra’s wit ; but — 

Tro, O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus, — 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown’d, 
Eeply not in how many fathoms deep 
They He mdrench’d. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressid’s love : Thou answer’ st, She is fair ; 
Pour’st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice , 
Handiest in thy discourse, 0, that her hand. 

In whose companson all whites are ink, 

Writing their own reproach ; To whose soft seisure 
The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ! This thou tell’st 
me. 

As true thou tell’st me, when I say — I love her ; 
But, saying, thus, instead of oil and balm. 

Thou lay’st in every gash that love hath given me 
The knife that made it. 

Pm, I speak no more than truth 
7}ro, Thou dost not speak so much 
Pan, ’Faith, I *11 not meddle m ’t Let her be as 
she is : if she be fair, ’tis the better for her , an she 
be not, she has the mends in her own bands 
Tro, Good Pandarus ^ How now, Pandarus ? 
Pan, I have had my labour for my travel , ill- 
thought on of her, and ill-thought on of you gone 
between and between, but small thanks for my 
labour. 

Tro, What, art thou angry, Pandarus P what, 
with me P 

Pm, Because she is km to me, therefore, she ’s 
not so fair as Helen : an she were not km to me, 
rile would be as fair on Friday, as Helen is on Sun- 
day, But what care IP I care not, an she were a 
black-a-moor; ’tis all one to me. 

Tro, Say I, she is not fair P 
Paa, I do not care whether you do or no. She^s 
a fool to stay behind her father let her to the 
Greeks ; and so I ’ll tell her the next time I see her : 
for my part, I ’ll meddle nor make no more in the 
matter. 

Tro, Pantbirus,— - 
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Pm, Not I. 

Tro Sweet Pandarus, — ! 

Pm Pray you, speak no more to me ; I will leave 
all as I found it, and there an end. 

[JExit Pan. An Alarm, 
Tro Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, 
rude sounds 1 

Fools on both sides ^ Helen must needs be fair, 

When with your blood you daily paint her thus 
I cannot fight upon this argument , 

It 18 too starv’d a subject for my sword. 

But Pandarus — O gods, how do you plague me I 
I cannot come to Crqssid, but by Pandar ; 

And he ’s as tetchy to be woo’d to woo. 

As she IS stubborn-chaste against all suit. 

Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, j 

What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we P [ 
Her bed is India ; there she lies, a pearl . ! 

Between our Ilium,® and where she resides, 

Let it be call’d the wild and wandering flood ; j 
Ourself, the merchant ; and this sailing Pandar, j 

Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. . 

Alarum, Enter JEneas ' 

Mne How now, prince Troilus P wherefore not 
afield ?7 ' 

Tro Because not there. This woman’s answ-ci | 

sorts, I 

For womanish it is to be from thence J 

What news, A2neas, from the field to-day P ^ 

^ne That Pans is returned home, and hurt. ' 
Tro By whom, JEneas ? | 

,Ene Troilus, by Menelaus. ' 

Tro, Let Pans bleed . ’tis but a scar to scorn ; i 
Pans 18 gor’d with Menelaus* horn [Alarum, 
AEne Hark! what good sport is out of town ' 
to-day 1 

Tro Better at home, if “ would I might,” were 
may.”— 

But, to the sport abroad; — Are you bound thi- 
ther ? 

AEne, In all swift haste. 

Tro, XDome, go we then together. 

[ExemU 

SCENE II. — The same, A Street. 

Enter Gbessida and Alexandeb. 

Cres, Who were those went by ? 

Alex, Queen Hecuba, and Helen. 

Cres. And whither go they P 
Alex. Up to the eastern tower, 

Whose heigljt commands as subject all the vale. 



AVT I. 

To 806 the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a viT’tue, fix’d, to-day was mov’d 
He chid Andromache, and struck his armourer , 

And, like as there were husbandry in war, 

Before the sun rose, he was harness’d light, 

And to the field goes he , where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foresaw 
In Hector’s wrath. 

Cres, What was his cause of anger ? 

Alea:, The noise goes, this Theie is among the 
Greeks 

A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector , 

They call him, Ajax. 

Cres. Good , And what of him ? 

Alex. They say he is a very man per 
Aiid stands alone 

Cres So do all men, unless they are drunk, 
sick, or have no legs. 

Alex This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts 
of their particular additions ; he is as valiant as the 
lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant . a 
man into whom nature hath so crowded humours, 
that his valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced 
with discretion. There is no man hath a virtue 
that he hath not a glimpse of, nor any man an 
attaint, but he carries some stain of it he is 
melancholy without cause, and merry against the 
hair. He hath the jomts of every thing , but e\cry 
thing so out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, 
many hands and no use, or purblmd Aigus, all 
eyes and no sight 

Cres. But how should this man, that makes mo 
smile, make Hector angry ? 

Alex They say, he yesterday coped Hcctoi m 
the battle, and stiuck him down, the disdain and 
shame whereof hath ever since kept Hector fasting 
and waking 

Enter Pandab us 

Cres Who comes here ? 

Alex. Madam, your uncle Pandarus 

Cres. Hector’s a gallant man 

Alex, As may be m the world, lady 

Ean. What ’s that ? what ’s that ? 

Ores. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus 

Fan. Good morrow, cousin Cressid What do 
you talk of? — Good morrow, Alexander — How do 
you, cousin ? When were you at Ilium ? 

Ores. This morning, uncle 

Fan. What were you talking of, when I came ? 
Was Hector armed, and gone, ere ye came to Ilium ? 
Helen was not up, was she ? 

Ores. Hector was gone ; but Helen whs not up 
T. 3 N 
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Fan E’en so ; Hector was stirring early. 

Cres That were we talking of, and of his anger 
Fan Was he angry ? 

Cres. So he says here 

Fan True, he was so ; I know the cause too , 
he ’ll lay about him to-day, I can tell them that 
and there is Trod us will not come far behind him , 
let them take heed of Troilus , I can tell them that 
too 

C^es What, is he angry too? 

Fan Who, Troilus ? Trodus is the better man 
of the two 

Ores O, J upiter ! there ’s no comparison. 

Fan What, not between Trgdus and Hector ? 
Do you know a man if you see him ? 

C7 es Ay , if ever I saw him before, and knew' 
him 

Fan Well, I say, Trodus is Troilus 
Ores Then^vou sav as I say , for, I am sure, he 
13 not Hector. 

Fan No, nor Hector is not Trodus, in some 
degrees 

Cres ’Tis just to each of them ; he is himself. 
Fan Himself? Alas, poor Tiodus I I w^ould, he 

were, 

Cres So he is 

Fan ’Condition, I had gone bare-foot to 

India 

0)68 He IS not Hector 

Fan Ilimsell ? no, he’s not himself — ^Would 
’a were himself* Well, the gods are above; Time 
must friend, or end Well, Trodus, well, — I would, 
iny heart were m her body ! — No, Hector is not a 
better man than IVodus 
Cres Excuse me 
Fan He is cklei 
Cl es Pardon me, pardon me 
Fan Tlio other ’s not come to ’t , you shall tell 
me another talc, when the other’s come to’t. 
Hector shall not have his wit this year. 

Cres. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

Fan Nor his qualities , 

Cres No matter 
Fan Nor his beauty. 

Cres ’Twould not become him, his own ’s better. 
Fan You have no judgment, niece . Helen her- 
self swore the other day, that Troilus, for a brown 
favour, (for so ’tis, I must confess,) — Not brown 
neither. 

Cres No, but brown 

Fan. ’Eaith, to say truth, brown and not brown 
Cres. To say the truth, true and not true. 

] Fan. She prais’d hia complexion above Pans. 
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Ore$. Whji Pans hath colour enough. 

Fan, So he has. 

Oree. Then, Troilus should have too much: if 
she praised him above, his complexion is higher 
than his ; he having colour enough, and the other 
higher, is too flaming a praise for a good complexion ' 

I had as lief, Helen’s golden tongue had commended 
Troilus for a copper nose. 

Pan. I swear to you, I think, Helen loves him : 
better than Pans. 

Cres. Then she ’s a merry Greek, indeed. 

Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came to him 
the other day into a compassed window,® — and, you 
know, he has not past three or four hairs on his 
chm 

Cres, Indeed, a tapster’s arithmetic may soon 
bnng hiB particulars therein to a total. 

Pan. Why, he is very young • and yet will he, 
within three pound, lift as much as his brother 
Hector. 

Cre8, Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter 
Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves 
him; — she came, and puts me her white hand to 
his cloven chin, 

Cres, Juno have mercy ^ — How came it cloven ? 
Pan. Why, you know, ’tis dimpled. I think, 
las smiling beromes him better than any man in all 
Phrygia 

Cre8, O, ho smiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not ? | 

Cres. 0 yes, an ’twere a cloud m autamii. 

Pan. Why, go to then . — But to prove to you 

that Helen loves Troilus, 

Ores, Troilus will stand to the proof, if you ’ll 
prove it so. 

Pan. Troilus ? why, he esteems her no more than 
I esteem an addle egg. 

Crea, If you love an addle egg as well as you 
love an idle head, you would eat chickens i’ the 
shell. 

Pan. I cannot choose but laugh, to think how 
she tickled his chin ; — Indeed, she has a marvellous 
white hand, I must needs confess. 

Orea, Without the rack. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to spy a white 
hair on his chin. 

Crea, Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is ncher. 
Pan. But, there was such laughing, — Queen 
Hecuba laughed, that her eyes ran o’er. 

Crea. With mill-stones. 

Pan. JLnd Cassandra laughed. 

Crea. But there was a more temperate fire under 
the pot of her eyes ; — Did her eyes run o’er too P 
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Pan. And Hector laugheo. 

Crea. At what was all this laughing ? 

Fan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen spied 
on Troilus’ chm. 

Crea. An ’t had been a green hair, I should have 
laughed too. 

Fan. They laughed not so much at the hair, as 
at his pretty answer 

Crea What was his answer ? 

Fan. Quoth she, ‘‘ Here’s but one and fifty 
hairs on your chm, and one of them is white.” 

Crea This is her question 

Fan. That ’s true , make no question of that. 

** One and fifty hairs,” quoth he, “ and one white: 
That white hair is my father, and all the rest are 
his sons.” “Jupiter!” quoth she, “ which of these 
hairs is Paris, my husband ?” “ The forked one,” 

quoth he , “ pluck it out, and give it him.” But, 
there was such laughing^ and Helen so blushed, 
and Pans so chafed, and all the rest so laughed, 
that it passed 

Ciea So let it now , for it has been a great while 
going by. 

Fan. Well, cousm, I told you a thing yesterday 
think on ’t 

Crea So I do 

Fan I ’ll be sworn, ’tis true , he will weep you 
an ’twere a man born in April 

Crea And I’ll spring up in his tears, an ’twere 
a nettle against May. [A Be treat aounded 

Fan Hark, they aro coming froir^ tho field: 
i Shall we stand up here, and see them, as they pass j 
[ toward Ihiim ? good niece, do , sweet niece Cressida. I 
I Crea. At your pleasure. 

I Fan. Here, here, here’s an excellent place ; here 
I we may see most bravely . I’ll tell you them all by 
: their names, as they pass by, but mark Troilus 
above the rest. 

.Snexs jpaaaea over the Stage. 

Crea Speak not so loud. 

Fan. That’s iEneas , Is not that a brave man P 
he’s one of tho flowers of Troy, I can tell you ; But 
mark Troilus ; you shall see anon. 

Crea Who’s that? 

A.^T;:mou paaaea over. \ 

I Fan. That ’s Antenor ; he has a shrewd wit, I 
can tell you ; and he ’a a man good enough : he ’a 
one o’ the soundest judgments m Troy, whosoever, 
and a proper man of person When comes Troi- 
lus P — I ’ll show you Troilus anon , if he see me, 
you shall**see him nod at me. 
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Cres Will Ue give you the nod ? 

Pan. You shall see 

Orei, If he do, the rich shall have more 
Hectou passes over. 

Pan That *8 Hector, that, that, look you, that , 
There ’s a fellow ! — Go thy way, Hector , — There’s a 
brave man, niece — O brave Hector ^ — Look, how he ; 
looks ^ there’s a countenance Is ’t not a brave man? : 

Cres O, a brave man ' 

Pan. Is ’a not ? It does a man’s heart good — 
Look you what hacks are on his helmet ? look you 
yonder, do you see ? look you there ! There 
jesting* there ’s laying on , take’t off who \^ill, as I 
they say • there be hacks ! \ 

Cres Be those with swords ? | 

Paeis passes over | 

Pan Swords ? any thing, he cares not an the • 
devil come to him, it ’s all one By god’s lid, it | 
docs one’s heart good — Yonder comes Pans, yon- 
der come Pans . look ye yonder, niccc , Is ’t not 
a gallant man too, is ’t not ? — Why, this is bra\ o 
now — Who sanl, he came hurt home to-day? he’s 
not hurt wdiy, this will do Helen’s heart good 
now Ha^ ’would I could sec Troilus now you 
shall see Troilus anon 

Ores Who ’s that ? 

IlELEinrs passes over 

Pan That’s JTelenus, — I man el, where Troilus 
13 — Thai’s Ilelenus , — I think he wont not foith 
to-day • — That ’s Ilelenus 

Gres Can Helenas light, uncle ? 

Pan Helenas ? no , — yes, he ’ll light indifferent 
well . — I marvel, where Troilus is ’ —Hark , do you 
not hear the people cry, Troilus? — Helenas is a 
pnest. 

Cres. What sneaking fellow comes yonder ? 

Troilus passes over 

Pan. Where ? yonder ? that ’s Deiphobus ’Tis 
Troilus! there’s a man, niece ^ — Hem! — Brave 
Troilus 1 the pnnee of chivalry ! 

Gres Peace, for shame, peace ' 

Pan Mark him; note him,— O brave Tioilus^ 
—look well upon him, niece look you, how his 
sword is blooded, and his helm more hack’d than 
Hector’s ; And how ho looks, and how he goes I — 
O admirable youth * he ne’er saw three and twenty 
Go thy way Troilus, go thy way , had I a sister 
were a grace, or a daughter a goddess, he should 
take his choice O admirable man 1 Pans ? — Paris 


18 dirt to him ; and^ 1 warrant, Helen, to change, 
would give an eye to boot. 

Forces pass over tlie Stage. 

Cres Here come more. 

Pan Asses, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, dial 
and bran ! porridge after meat * 1 could live and 
die i’ the eyes of Troilus Ne’er look, ne’er look , 
the eagles are gone , crows and daws, crows and 
daws f I had mtlier bo such a man as Troilus, than 
Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Cres There is among the Greeks, Achilles; a 
better man than Troilus 

Pan. Achilles ? a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel 

Cics Well, well 

Pan Well, well? — Why, have you any discre- 
tion ? have you any eyes ? Do you know what a 
man is ? Is not birth, beauty, good shape, dis- 
course, manhood, IcMming, gentleness, virtue, youth, 
libcraUty, and such like, the spic^ and salt that 
season a man ? 

Cres Ay, a minced man and then to be baked 
with no date in the pic, — for then the man’s date 
; 13 out 

I Pan You are such a w Oman ^ one knows not at 
, w hat ward you lie 

; Ctes Upon my back, to defend my belly; upon 
; my wit, to didind my wiles, upon my secrecy, to 
defend mine honest} ; my mask, to defend my 
be.iuty , and you, to defend all these : and at all 
^ these wards I he, at a thousand watches 
\ Pan Say one of ) our watches 

Cyes Nay, I’ll watch you for that; and that’s 

I one of the chicfest of them too if I cannot ward 
what I would not have hit, I can watch you for 
telling how I took the blow , unless it swell past 
hiding, and then it is past w'atching. 

Pan You are such another ! 

Ente'i Troilus’ Boy. 

Boy Sir, my lord w oiild mstantly speak wuth you. 
Pan Where ? 

Boy At your ow n house ; there he unarms him. 
Pan Good boy, tell bim I come • Boy. 

I doubt, he be hurt. — Faro ye well, good niece. 
Cres Adieu, uncle. 

Pan I ’ll be with you, niece, by and by. 

Cres To bnng, uncle, 

Pan Ay, a token from Troiius 

Cres By the same token — ^you are a bawd. — 

Pak, 

i; Words, vows, griefs, tears, and love’s full sacrifliv, 
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He offers in another’s enterprise ; 

But more in Troilua thousand fold I see 
Than in the glass of Bandar’s praise may be ; 

Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing : 

Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing 
That she belov’d knows nought, that knows not 
this, — 

Men prize the thing ungam’d more than it is 
That she was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue . 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 
Achievement la command , ungam’d, beseech 
Then though my heart’s content firm love doth 
bear. 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear [^Exit 

SCENE III— Grecian Camp Before 
Agamemnon’s Tent 

Trumpets, Enter Agamemnon, Nestor, U l\ sses, 
Menelaus, and Others 

Again Pimces, 

What gnef hath set the jaundice on your cheeks ? 
The ample proposition, that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below, 

Fails m the promis’ d largeness checks and disasters 
Grow in tlie veins of actions highest rear’d , 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 

Infect the sound pmo, and divert his giain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 

That we come short of our suppose so far. 

That, after seven years’ siege, yet Troy walls stand , 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim. 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gav’t surmised shape. Why then, you princes. 
Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our woiks , 
And think them shames, which are, indeed, nought 
else 

But the protractive trials of great J ove. 

To find persistive constancy m men ? 

The fineness of which metal is not found 

111 fortune’s love ; for then, the bold and coward, 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 

Tlie hard and soft, seem all afiin’d and km . 

But, in the wind and tempest of her frown. 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away , 

And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 

Nest, With due observance of thy godlike seat, 
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Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men . The sea bemg smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, makmg their way 
With those of nobler bulk ? 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid mountains 
cut, 

Boundmg between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus’ horse Where ’s then the saucy 
boat, 

\\^ose weak untimber’d sides but even now j 

Co-iival’d greatness ? either to harbour fled. 

Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour’s show, and valour’s worth, divide. 

In storms of fortune For, in her ray and brightness, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the bnze,^^ 

Than by the tiger but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks. 

And flies fled under shade. Why, then, the thing 
of com age, 

As rous’d wntli rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent turn’d m sell-same key, 

Heturns to chiding fortune 

Uli/ss Agamemnon, — 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Gieecc, 
Heait of our numbers, soul and only spirit. 

In whom the tempeis and the minds of all 
Should be shut up,— hear what Ulysses speaks 

i Besides the applause and approbation 
The which, — most mighty for thy place and sway, — 

[To Agam. 

And thou most reverend for thy stretch’ d-out-lifo 

[To Nest 

I give to both your speeches, — ^which were such, 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Gieece 
Should hold up high m brass , and such agam, 

As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver,^^ 

Should with a bond of air (strong as the axletree 
On which heaven rides,) knit all the Greekish ears 
To his experienced tongue, — yet let it please both, 

; Thou great,— and wise,— to hear Ulysses speak. 
Again Speak, prince of Ithaca , and be ’t ofle >»8 
expect 

That matter needless, of importless burden, 

: Divide thy lips : than we are confident, 

; When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws, 

; We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. 

Ulyss, Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down, 
i An d the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a masteri 
But for these mstances. 
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Tlie specialty of rule hath been neglected 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
i Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions 
When that the general is not like the hive, 

To whom the foragers shall all repair. 

What honey is expected ? Degree being vizarded. 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 
centre,^® 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, courge, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’d 
Amidst the other; whose ined’cmable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts, like the commandment of a king. 

Sans check, to good and bad But, when the planets, 

I In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny ^ 
What raging of the sea ? shaking of earth ? 
Commotion in the winds ? frights, changes, horrors. 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinated^ 

I The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixure ? 0, when degiee is shak’d. 
Which IS the ladder of all high designs. 

The enterprise is sick ’ How could cornnumities, 
Degrees m schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

! Peaceful commerce fiom dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, bark, what discord follows ^ each thing me^^ts 
In mere oppugiiancy The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 
And make a sop of all this solid globe 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead . 
Porce should be right , or, rather, riglit and wrong, 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides,) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into wull, will into appetite , 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with wnll and powder, 

Must make perforce an universal prey. 

And, last, eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking 

And this neglection of degree it is, 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general’s disd«)tm’d 


By him one step below ; be, by the next ; 

That next, by him beneath : so every step, 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his supenor, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation : 

And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her own sinew's To end a tale of length, 

Troy m our weakness stands, not m her strength. 

Nest Most wisely hath Ulysses here discover’d 
The fever whereof all our power is sick. 

Agam The nature of the sickness found, Ulysses 
What 13 the remedy ? 

Ulyss The great Achilles, — whom opmio i 
crowns 

The sinew and the forehand of our host, — ' 

Having his ear full of his airy fame, • 

Grows dainty of bis worth, and m his tent 
Lies mocking our designs With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed the livelong day i 

Bleaks sciirnl jests , 

And with ridiculous and awkward action 
(Winch, slanderer, he nnitatiou calls,) 

He pageants us Sometime, great Agamemnon, ' 
Thy topless deputation be puts on ; , 

And, like a strutting player, — whose conceit 1 

Lu s in his hamstring, and doth tlimk it rich | j 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound [ 

’Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage, — 
Such to-be-pitied and o’er-w rested seeming 
He acts thy greatness m and when ho speaks, 

’Tis like a chime a mending, with terms un 
squai’d. 

Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp’d 
Would seem hyperboles At this fusty stuff', 

The largo Achilles, on his press’d bed lolling, 

From Ins deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 
Cues — ** Excellent ^ — ’tis Agamemnon just — 

Now play me Nestor , — hem, and stroke thy beard, 

As he, being ’drest to some oration ” 

That ’s done , — as near as the extremest ends 
Of parallels , as like as Vulcan and his wife:* 

Yet good Achilles still cries, “ Excellent I 
’Tis Nestor right ^ Now play bim me, Patroclus, t 

Arming to answ'cr m a night alarm.” j 

And then, forsooth, the faint defects of ago I 

Must bo the scene of mirth , to cough, and spit, 

And with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in and out the rivet — and at this sport, ' 
Sir Valour dies , cries, O ^ — enough, Patroclus ; — 

Or give me nbs of steel ! I shall ‘^plife all ' 

In pleasure of my spleen ” And in this tashit/Q, j 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, | 

Severals and generals of grace exact, , I 
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AcliieTements, plots, orders, preventions, 

Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 

Success, or loss, what is, or is not, serves 

As stuff for these two to make paradoxes.^^ 

And m t&e imitation of these twain 
(Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 

With an imperial voice,) many are infect 

Ajax is grown self-will’d ; and bears his head 

In such a rein, in full as proud a placo 
\ s broad Achilles ; keeps his tent like him ; 

Makes factious feasts ; rails on our state of war. 
Bold as an oracle . and sets Thersites 
(A slave, whose gall coins slanders like a mint,) 

To match us m compansona with dirt ; 

To weaken and discredit our exposure. 

How rank soever rounded in with danger 

Ul^ss They tax our policy, and call it cow- 
ardice ; 

Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 

Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 

But that of hand the still and mental parts, — 

That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 

VlThen fitness calls them on ; and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemies’ weight, — 

Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity • 

They call this — bed work, mappery, closet-war 
that the ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness o’ his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine , 
Or those, that with the fineness of their souls 
liy reason guide his execution 

Let this be granted, and Achilles’ horse 
Makes many Thetis’ sons [Trumpet sounds 

Agam What trumpet ? look, Menelaus 

Enter ^neas 

Men* Prom Troy. 

Agam, What would you ’fore our tent ? 

JSne, Is this 

Great Agamemnon’s tent, I pray ? 

Agam. Even this 

AEne, May one, that is a herald, and a prince. 

Do a fair message to his kingly ears ? 

Agam. With surety stronger than Achilles’ arm 
’Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general 

AEne* Fair leave and large secunty. How may 
A stranger to those most imperial looks 

Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

Agam. How ? 

Ay; 

I ask, that I might waken reverence, 

Aiad bid' the cheek be ready with a blush 
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Modest as morning when she coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus : 

Which is that god m office, guiding men P 

Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 

Agam This Trojan scorns us; or the men 6f 
Troy 

Are ceremonious courtiers. 

^ne* Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm’d, 

As bending angels ; that ’s their fame in peace : 

But when they would seem soldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, strong joints, true swords ; and, Joves* 
accord. 

Nothing so full of heart. But peace, JEneas, 

Peace, Trojan ; lay thy finger on thy bps ! 

The worthiness of praise disdains his worth. 

If that the prais’d himself bring the praise forth ; 

But what the repining enemy commends, 

That breath fame follows; that praise, sole pure, 
transcends. 

Agam* Sir, you of Troy, call you yourself ^neas ? , 
AEne Ay, Greek, that is my name j 

Agam What ’s your aftair, I pray you ? 

Mne Sir, pardon ; ’tis for Agamemnon’s ears. [ 
Agam He hears nought privately, that comes 
from Troy. 

AEne Nor I from Troy come not to whisper him : 

I bring a trumpet to a^^ake his car , 

To set his sense on the attentive bent, 

And then to speak 

1 Agam Speak frankly as the wind ; 

j It 13 not Agamemnon’s sleeping hour 

I That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is awalce, 

1 lie tells thee so himself 
i ^ne Trumpet, blow loud, 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy tents , — 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 1 

What Troy means fairly, shall be spoke aloud 

[Trumpet sounds, 

; Wo have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 

A pnnee call’d Hector, (Priam is his father,) 

Who in this dull and long-continued truce^® 

I Is rusty grown ; he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpose speak. Kings, princes, lords 1 

If there bo one, among the fair’st of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his ease ; 
i That seeks his praise more than he fears his peril ; 
i That knows his valour, and knows not his fear ; i 

: That loves his mistress more than m confession, 
i (With truant vows to. her own lips he loves,) 

: And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 
j In other arms than hers, — to him this challenge* 
Hector, in vjew of Trojans and of Greeks, 

: Shall make it good, or do his best to do it, 
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He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, | 

'Phan ever Greek did compass in his arms ; | 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, j 

Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, | 
To rouse a Grecian that is true m love : \ 

If any come, Hector shall honour him ; | 

If none, he ^11 say in Troy, when he retires, I 

The Grecian dames are sun-burn’d, and not worth i 
The splinter of a lance.^® Even so much 

Agam This shall be told our lovers, lord ^neas , : 
If none of them have soul in such a kmd, 

We left them all at home . But we are soldiers , 

And may that soldier a mere recreant piove, 

That moans not, hath not, or is not in love • 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be. 

That one meets Hector , if none el&e, I am he 
Nest Tell him of ^Testor, one that was a man 
When Hector’s grandsire suck’d he is old now; 
j But, if there be not in our Grecian host 
j I One noble man, that hath one spark of firo 
I I To answer for his lore, TeU him fiom me, — 
j j I ’ll hide my silver beard m a gold beaver, ■ 

I ‘ And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn ; 

I And, meeting him, w'lll tell him, That my lady 
{ Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaste 
' As may be m the world , IIis youtli in flood, 

1 I ’ll prove this truth with my three drops of blood 
I Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth * i 

I Ulgss Amen i 

, Agam, Eair lord Ailueas, let mo touch your 

hand, 

; To our pavilion shall I lead you, sir 
I Achilles shall have woid of this intent , 

So shall each loid of Greece, from tent to tent. 
Yourself shall feast with us before you go, 

* And And the welcome of a noble foe. 

I I [Exeunt all hut IJlyss and Nest 

j Ulyss Nestor, 

' j Nest, What says Ulysses ? 
j I Ulgss, I have a young conception m my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 

Nest, What 13 ’t? 

Ulyss, This *tis 

Blunt wredges rive hard knots The seeded pride 
j That hath to this maturity blown up 
i In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp’d. 

Or, shedding, breed a nurserv of like evil. 

To overbulk us all. 

Nest. Well, and how? 

Ulyss. This challenge that the gallant Hector 
sends, 

However it is spread in general name, 

Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 


Nest, The purpose is perspicuous even as sub 
stance, 

Whose grossness httle characters sum up t 
And, m the publication, make no strain, 

But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya, — though, Apollo knows, 

’Tis dry enough, — will with great speed of judg- 
ment, 

Ay, with celerity, find Hector’s purpose 
Pointing on him. 

Ulyss And wake him to the answer, think you ? 
Nest Yes, 

It is most meet , Whom may you else oppose; 

That can from Hector biing those honours ofi’, 

II not Achilles ? Though ’t be a sportful combat, 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells , 

For here the Trojans taste our dear’ at repute 
With their fin’st palate And iiust to me, Ulysses, 
Our imputation shall be oddly pois’d 
In this wild action for the success, 

Although paiticular, shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the genei al , 

And m such indexes, although small pneks 
To their subsequoub volumes, there is seen 
The baby-figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at laige. It is suppos’d, 

He, that meets Hector, issues from our choice . 
And choice, being mutual act of all our souls. 
Makes merit her election and doth boil, 

As ’tw^ero from forth us all, a man distill’ d 
Out of our virtues , Who miscarrying, 

What heart receives from hence a conquering part. 
To steel a strong opinion to themselves ? 

Which entertam’d, limbs are his instruments. 

In no less working, than are swords and bows 
Directive by the limbs 

Ulyss Give pardon to my speech ; — 

Therefore ’tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 

Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares, 
And think, perchance, they’ll sell; if not. 

The lustre of the better shall exceed. 

By showing the worse first. Do not consent. 

That ever Hector and Achilles meet ; 

For both our honour and our shame, m this, 

Are dogg’d with two strange followers. 

Nest, I see them not with my old oyes ; what 
are they ? 

Ulyss, What glory our AchiUes shares from 
Hector, 

Were he not proud, we all should shai^ with him 
-But he already is too insolent ; 

And we were better parch m Afric sun, 

Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
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Should he ’scape Hector fair : If he were foil’d, 
Why, then we did our mam opinion crush 
fn taint of our best man No, make a lottery ; 
And, by device, let blockish Ajax^® draw 
The sort to fight with Hector Among ourselves, 
Give him allowance for the better man, 

For that will physic the great Myrmidon, 

Who broils m loud applause , a. d make him fall 
His crest, that prouder than blue Ins bends 
If the dull bramless Ajax come safe off, 

We *11 dress him up in voices . If he fail. 


Yet go we under our opinion still 

That we have better men. But, hit or mis**. 

Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes, — 
Ajax, employ’d, plucks down Achilles* plumes. 
Nest Ulysses, 

Now I begin to relish thy advice ; 

And I will give a taste of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon • go we to him straight. 

Two curs shall tame each other ; Pride alone 
Must tarre the mastiffs on, as *twere their bone 


ACT 11. 


SCENE I . — Another Part of the Grecian Camp j 

Enter Ajxx and Tueesites 

Ajax, Thersites, 

Ther, Agamemnon — how if he had boils ? full, 
all over, generally ? 

Ajax, Thersites, 

Ther And those boils did run? — Say so, — did 
not the general run then ? were not tliat a botchy 
core? 

Ajax, Dog, 

Ther, Then would come some matter from him , 

I see none now. 

Ajax, Thou bitch- wolf’s son, canst thou not 
hear ? ' Peel then. [^Strikes him 

Ther, The plague of Greece upon thee,^^ thou 
mongi*el beef-i\ itted lord ! 

Ajax, Speak then, thou unsalted leaven, speak 
I will boat thee into handsomeness. 

Ther, I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holi- 
ness : but, I think, thy horse will sooner con an 
oration, than thou learn a prayer ' without book 
Thou canst strike, canst thou ? a red murrain o’thy 
jade’s tricks ! 

Ajax, Toads-stool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther Dost thou think, I have no sense, thou 
strikest me thus ? 

Ajax, The proclamation, — 

Ther, Thou art proclaimed a fool, I think. 

Ajeue, Do not, porcupine, do not; my fingers 
itch. 

Ther, I would, thou didst itch from head to 
foot, and I had the scratching of thee; I would 
make thee the loathsomest scab in Greece. Wlien 
thou art forth in the incursions, thou strikest aa 
slow as another. 

4M 


Ajax I say, the proclamation, 

TJter Thou grumblest and railest every hour on 
Achilles , and thou art as fall of envy at his great- 
ness, as Cerberus is at Proserpina’s beauty, ay, that 
thou barkeat at him 

Ajax Mistress Thersites ! 

Ther Thou shouldst strike him. 

Ajax Cobloafl 

Ther He would pun thee into ^hivers®* with his 
fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit 

Ajax You whoreson curl \B eating him 

Ther Do, do. 

Ajax, Thou stool for a witch ^ 

Ther Ay, do, do , thou sodden-witted loi d ^ thou 
hast no more brain than I have in mine elbows , 
an assmego^^ may tutor thee Thou scurvy valiant 
ass ^ thou art hero put to thrash Trojans , and thou 
art bought and sold among those of any wit, like 
a Barbarian slave If thou use to beat mo, I will 
begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 
Thou thing of no bowels, thou * 

Ajax You dog I 
Ther You scurvy lord ! 

Ajax, You cur ! [^Beating him 

Ther, Mars his idiot ’ do, rudeness ; do, camel ; 
! do, do. 

Enter Achilles and Pateooltjs. 

Achil, Why, how now, Ajax ? wherefore do you 
thus P 

How now, Thersites ? what ’s the matter, man ? 
Ther, You see him there, do you P 
Aehtl, Ay ; what *s the matter ? 

Ther, Nay, look upon him. 

Aohil, So I do ; What ’s the matter P 
Ther, Nay$ but regard him welL 
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Acini Well, why I do so | 

Ther But yet you look not well upon him . for, \ 
whosoever you take him to he, he is Ajax | 

Achd I know that, fool | 

Ther Ay, but that fool knows not himself \ 
Ajax Therefore I beat thee | 

Ther Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he j 
utters ’ his evasions have ears thus long 1 have 
bobbed his brain, moie than ho has beat my bones 
1 will buy nine sparrow^s for a penny, anti his pia 
mater is not woith the ninth pait of a spaiiow^ 
This lord, Achilles, Ajax, — wdio wears Ins wit in Ins 
belly, and ins guts m his head,— I’ll tell jou what 
I say of him 
Acini What ? 

Ther I say, this Ajax 

Acini Nay, good Ajax 

[Ajax ojjcni to strike Inm^ Acuil intei poses 

Ther lias not so much wit 

Acini Nay, I must hold you 
Ther As will stop the e^e of Helen’s needl(‘, 
for whom he cornea to fight 
Acini Peace, fool ’ 

Ther I would have peace and quietness, but 
the fool will not he there , that he , look you 
there 

Ajax O thou damned cur ’ I shall 

Acini Will you set }Our wit to a fool’s ? 

Ther No, 1 w arrant you , for a fool’s will shame 

it 

Tair Good words, Thcrsites 
Atlnl What *8 the quarrel ? 

Ajax I b.ide the vile owl, go loam me the te- 
nor of the proclamation, and ho rails upon me 
Ther I seive thee not 
Ajax Well, go to, go to 
Ther I sene hero voluntary 
Achd Your last seiMce w as sufleianco, ’twas not 
voluntaiy , no man is beaten ^ohmtaly , Ajix was 
heie the voluntary, and you as uinh'r an impress \ 
Ther Even so? — a great deal of )our wit too \ 
lies 111 your smews, or else there be liars Hector j 
shall havo a great catch, if he knock out either of ! 
your brains , ’a were as good crack a fusty nut 
with no kernel 

Acini. What, with me too, Thersites? 

Ther There ’s Ulysses, and old Nestor, — whose 
wit was mouldy oro your grandsiros had nails on 
their toes, — yoke you like draught oxen, and make i 
you plough up the wars i 

Achd What, what ^ ; 

Ther Yes, good sooth ; To, Achilles ! to, Ajax * ; 
to * 
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Ajax I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther ’Tis no matter , I shall speak as much as? 
thou, afterw^ards 

Fatr No more words, Thei sites , peace 
Thtr I will hold my peace when Achilles’ brack 
bids me, shall I P 

Acini There’s for you, Patroclus 
Ther I will see )oii hanged, like clotpoles, (ue 
I come any moie to ^oiir tents, 1 will keep wheie 
there is wut stiriing, and lea\e the taction oi fool*< 

[Ahz/ 

Fatr A good riddance. 

Acini Mairy, this, sii, is pioclaiined tlirough all 
our host 

That Hector, by the first hour of the sun, 

AVill, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Tioy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms. 

That hath a stomach , and such a one, that dare 
Maintain—I know^ not what , ’tis tiash Parcwell 
Ajax Faiewell Who shall answer him ? 

Acini I know^ not, it is put to lottery , otherwise, 
He knew^ his man 

Ajax 0, meaning } on — I ’U go leain more of it 

[^Exeurd 

SCENE IT — Tioy A Foom in Piiam’s Fnlaee. 

Enfc) PiiiAM, Hi cion, Thojlus, Pa tits, imS 
Heldjj us 

F)i After so many hours, Ines, speeches spent, 

\ Thus once again Ba}s Nestoi from the Oieeks, 

\ Deluti Helen, and all damage else — 

J As lionoui, loss of time, tiaiel, expense, 

< WouiuLs, fj lends, and wliat else dear that is coii 

j Slim’d 

< In hot digestion of tins cormorant w\ar,— »• 

\ Shall be stiiick oil ’’-—Heitor, wliat say you to’t^ 
Meet Thougli no man lessei ftais the Gicok^ 
than I, 

As far as toucheth my particular, yet, 

Diead Piiam, 

Thcie IS no lady of moie softer bowels, 

]\loie spungy to suck iii the seii&e of f‘ar, 

JNJoio ready to cry out— '‘Who knows what fol 
lows^” 

Than Hector is The wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure , but modest doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 
To the bottom of the w'orst Let Helen go 
Since the first sword was diawn about this question, 
Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismes,^* 
Hath been as dear as Helen , I mean, of ours ; 

If w e havo lost so many tenths of ours, 
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lo guard a thing not ours ; not worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten ; 

What ment ’s in that reason, which denies 
The yielding of her up P 
Tro. Fie, fie, my brother ! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 

So great as our dread father, in a scale 
Of common ounces P will you w ith counters sum 
The past-proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle-in a waist most fathomless, 

With spans and inches so diminutive 
As fears and reasons P fie, for godly shame 1 
Heh No marvel, though you bite so sharp at 
reasons, 

You are so empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons. 
Because your speech hath none, that tells him so ? 
Tro* You are for dreams and slumbers, brother 
priest. 

You fur your gloves with reason. Here are your 
reasons : 

You know, an enemy intends you harm 
You know, a sword employ’d is perilous, 

And teason flies the object of all liarm . 

Who marvels then, when Helenas beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heels j 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a star dis-orb’d ? — Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let’s shut our gates, and sleep: Manhood and 
honour 

Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their 
thoughts 

With this cramm’d reason : reason and respect 
Makes livers pale, and lustihood deject 
Sect Brother, she is not worth what she doth 
cost 

The holding. 

Tro. What is aught, but os ’tis valued ? 
Sect But value dwells not m particular i^ill ; 

[t Imlds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein *tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer : ’tis mad idolatry, 

To make the service greater than the god ; 

And the will dotes, that is attributive 
To what infectiously itself affects, 

Without some image of the affected merit. 

Tro, 1 take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led in the conduct of my will ; 

Mj will etikindlcd by mine eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous ahores 
Of will and judgment : How may 1 avoid, 
Although my wiH distaste what it elected, 
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The wife I chose P there can he no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stm^.d firm by honour . 
We turn not back the silks upon the merc&ant, 
hen we have soil’d them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrespective sieve. 

Because we now are full. It was thought meet. 
Pans should do some vengeance on the Greeks ; 
Your breath with full consent bellied his sails ; 

The seas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 
And did him service : he touch’d the ports desir’d ; 
And, for an old aunt,^^ ^hom the Greeks held cop 
tive, 

He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and 
freshness 

Wrinkles Apollo’s, and makes pale the morning. 
Why keep we her ? the Grecians keep our aunt : 

Is she worth keeping ? why, she la a pearl, 

Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships, 
And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants. 

If you ’ll avouch, ’twas wisdom Pans went, 

(As you must needs, for you all cry’d— “ Go, go,”) 
If you ’ll confess, he brought home noble pnze, 

(As you must needs, for you all clapp’d your hands, 
And cry’d — Inestimable ! ”) why do you now 
The issue of your proper wisdoms rate ; 

And do a deed that fortune never did, 

Beggar the estimation which you priz’d 
Eicher than sea and land ? O theft most base4 
That we have stolen what we do fear to keep 1 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stolen. 

That in their country did them that disgrace. 

We fear to warrant in our native place ! 

Caa. Cry, Trojans, cry ! 

Pn. What noise P what shriek is thisP 

Tro, ’Tis our mad sister, I do know her voice. 
Cas. [Within'] Cry, Trojans! 

Sect It is Cassandra. 

JEnter Cassandea, raving, 

Cos, Cry, Trojans, cry! lend me ten thousand 
eyes, 

And I will fill them with prophetic tears. 

Sect, Peace, sister, peace. 

Cae, Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled 
elders, "" 

Soft infancy, that nothing canst but ciy, 

Add to my clamours 1 let us pay betimes 
A mbiety of that mass of moan to come. 

Cry, Trojans, cry! practise ybur eyes with teovs! 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Hion stand ; 

Our fire-brand brother,*® Paris, bums us all. 

Ory, Trojans, cry I a Helen, and a woe : 

: Ciy, cry 1 <Troy bums, or else let Helm go. [JEwl. 
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Now, youthful Troilus, do not these high 
strains 

Of diviaatiou in our sister work 

Some touches of remorse P or is your blood 

So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 

Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 

Can qualify the same ? 

Tro» Why, brother Hector, 

Wo may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no otlier than event doth form it; 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 

Because Cassandra’s mad, her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel. 

Winch hath our several honours all engag’d 
To make it gracious Tor my private part, 

I am no more touch’d than all Priam’s sons; 

And Jove forbid, there sliould be done amongst us 
vSuch things as might offend tho weakest spleen 
To fight for and maintain ! 

Ptfr Else might the woi Id convince of le\ity 
As veil my undertakings, as your counsels . 

But I attest tho gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 
All fears attending on so dire a project 
For what, alas, can these my single arms ? 

What propugnation is in one man’s valour, 

To stand tho push and enmity of tliose 
This quarrel would excite ? Yet, I protest. 

Were I alone to pass the difficulties. 

And had as ample power as I have will, 

Pans should ne’er retract what he hatli done. 

Nor faint in the pursuit. 

I PrJ. Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights 
You ha\e the honey still, but these the gall ; 

So to be valiant, is no praise at all. 

Par. Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it ; 

But I would have the soil of her fair rape®7 
Wip’d off, m honourable keeping her. 

Wliat treason were it to the ransack’d queen, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me, 
Now to deliver her possession up, 

On terms of base compulsion ? Can it be, 

That so degenerate a strain as this, 

Should once set footing in your generous bosoms P 
There ’s not the meanest spint on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw, 

When Helen is defended ; nor none so noble, 
Whose life were iU bestow’d, or death imfam’d, 
Where Helen is the subj^^t : then, I say. 

Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world^a large i^aces cannot para^L 


Hect Paris, and Troilus, you have both said well •, 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have gloz’d, — but superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, wffiom Aristotle®^ thought 
Unfit to hoar moral philosophy: 

The reasons, you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper’d blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 
’Twixt right and wrong , For pleasure and revenge^ 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Nature craves, 

All dues be rendered to their owners , Now 
What nearer debt m all humanity, 

Than wnfe is to the husband ? if this law 
Of nature be corrupted through afiection ; 

And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same ; 

Tlicre is a law in each woll-order’d nation, 

To curb those raging appetites that are 
Moat disobedient and refractory. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta’s king, — 

As it is known she is, — these moral laws 
Of nature, and of nations, speak aloud 
To have her back return’d . Thus to persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector’s opmioix 
Is this, m way of truth yet, ne’ortheless, | 

My spritely brethren, I propond to you 1 

In resolution to keep Helen still ; i 

For ’tis a cause that hath no mean dependauce 
Upon our joint and several dignities 

2Vo. Why, there you touch’d the life of our de» 
sign j 

Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 

I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more m her defence. But, worthy Hectof, 
She 18 a theme of honour and renown ; 

A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds 5 
Whose present courage may beat down our fi5ei^ 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us : 

; For, I presume, brave Hector would not losb 
; So rich advantage of a promis’d glory, 

; As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 

I For the wide world’s revenue. 

I Hect. I am yours, 

You valiant offspring of great Priamus. — 

I have a roistmg challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 

Will strike amazement to their drowsy spinta x 
I was advertis’d, their great general slept, 

Whilst emulation m the army crept ; 

This, I presume, wrill wake him* [jSWfifi4 [ 
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SCENE III. — T%e Grecian Camp. Bij/bre Achilles* 
Tent 

Enter Thkesites. 

7^er. How now, Thersites? what, lost in the 
labyrinth of thy furyP Shall the elephant Ajajc 
tarry it thus ? he beats me, and I rail at him : O 
worthy satisfaction ! ’would, it were otherwise ; 
that 1 could beat him, whilst he railed at me. 
*Sfoot, I ’ll learn to conjure and raise devils, but 
I’ll see some issue of my spiteful execrations 
Then there ’s Achilles, — a rare engineer. If Troy 
be not taken till these two undermine it, the w’alls 
will stand till they fall of themselves. O thou 
great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou 
art Jove the king of gods ; and. Mercury, lose all 
the serpentine craft of thy Caducem; if ye take 
not that little little less-than-little wit from them 
that they have ! which short-armed ignorance itself 
knows is so abundant scarce, it will not m circum- 
vention deliver a fly from a spider, without drawing 
their massy irons, and cutting the web After 
this, the vengeance on the whole camp ! or, rather, 
the boneache I for that, methiuks, is the curse de- 
pendant on those that war for a placket. I have 
said my prayers ; and devil, envy, say Amen. 
"WTiat, ho I my lord Achilles I 

Enter Pateocltjs. 

Eair. Who *s there ? Thersites P Good Thersites, 
come m and rail. 

Ther. If I could have remembered a gilt coun- 
terfeit, thou wouldest not have slipped out of my 
contemplation ; but it is no matter j Thyself upon 
thydelf I The common curse of mankind, folly and 
ignorance, be thine in great revenue I heaven bless 
thee from a tutor, and discipline come not near 
thee I Let thy blood be thy direction till thy death I 
then if she, that lays thee out, says — thou art a 
fair corse, I ’ll be sworn and sworn upon ’t, she 
never shrouded any but lazars. Amen. Where *s 
Achilles P 

Eatr. What, art thou devout P w^ast thou in 
prayer? 

Ther. kj ; The heavens hear me ! 

I Enter Acntnnxs. 

► Achil. Who *8 there P 

Eatr. Thersites, my lord. 

Aohit Wliere, where P — Art thou come ? Why, 
my che^, my digestion, why host thou not sorv^ 



thyself in to my table so many meals P Come { 
wbat *B Agamemnon ? 

Ther. Thy commander, Achilles ; — Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what ’s Achillea P 

Eatr. Thy lord, Thersites ; Then tell me, I praj 
thee, what ’s thyself p 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus; Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what art thou P 

Eatr. Thou mayest teU, that knowest. 

Achil 0, tell, tell 

Ther. I *11 deebne the whole question. Agamem- 
non commands Achilles , AchiUes is my lord ; I am 
Patroclus’ knower ; and Patroclus is a fool. 

Eatr. You rascal I 

Ther. Peace, fool ; I have not done. 

Achil He is a privileged man. — Proceed, Ther- 
sites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool ; Achilles is a fool ; 
Thersites is a fool , and, as aforesaid, Patroclus is 
a fool. 

Achil Derive this ; come 

Ther Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command 
Achilles ; Achilles is a fool to be commanded of 
Agamemnon; Thersites is a fool to serve such a 
fool , and Patroclus is a fool positive. 

Eatr. Why am I a fool P 

Ther. Make that demand of the prover.^® — It 
suffices me, thou art Look you, who comes here ? 

Agamemnon, Ulysses, Nestor, Diomedes, 
and Ajax 

Achil. Patroclus, I’ll speak with nobody; — 
Como in with me, Thersites. {^Exit. 

Ther Here is such patchery, such juggling, and 
such knavery ! all the argument is, a cuckold, and 
a wffiore; a good quarrel, to draw emulous fac- 
tions, and bleed to death upon. Now the dry 
serpigo on the suhiect ! and war, and lechery, con- 
found all! lExU. 

Again Whore is Achilles ? 

Eatr. Withm his tent; but ilWispos’d, my 
lord. 

Agam. Let it he known to him, that we are here 
He shent our messengers ; and w'e lay by 
Our appertainmeiits, visiting of him ; ^ ^ 

Let hiiiibe told so ; lest, perchance, he think . 
We dare not move the question of oiir pkee. 

Or know not what we are. ^ 

Eatr. I shall say so to him. lExii. 

USyss. We saw him at the opening of his .tout ; 
He is not sick. 

Ajax. Tes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart: yon 
may call it mpkncholy, if you will favour the mati; 
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but, by my head, •tis pride: But why, why? let 
him show us a cause. — A word, my lord. 

[Takea Aoah. aaide. 

Nest What moves Ajax thus to bay at him P 

XTlyaa, Achilles hath mveigled his fool from him. 

NesU Who? Thersites? 

XIlysB* He. 

Neat Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have lost 
his argument. 

Ulyaa No you see, he is his argument, that has 
his argument ; Achilles. 

Neat, AU the better ; their fraction is more our 
wish, than their faction: But it was a strong 
composure, a fool could disunite. 

Ulyaa, The amity, that wisdom knits not, folly 
may easily untie. Here comes Patroclus. 

Ee-enter Patroclus. 

Neat No Achilles with him. 

Ulyaa The elephant hath joints, but none for 
courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity, not for 
flexure. ! 

Pair Achilles bids me say — he is much sorry, 

If any thing more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness, and this noble state, 

To call upon him : he hopes, it is no other. 

But, for your health and your digestion sake, 

An after-dinner’s breath. 

Agam, Hear you, Patroclus ; — 

We are too well acquainted with these answers : 

But his evasion, wing’d thus swift with scorn. 
Cannot outfly our apprehensions. 

Much attribute he hath ; and much the reason 
Why we ascribe it to him : yet all his virtues, — 
Not virtuously on his own part beheld, — 

Do, in our eyes, begin to lose their gloss ; 

Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish. 

Are like to rot untasted. Go and tell him, 

We come to speak with him; and you shall not 
sin, 

If you do say — we think him over-proud, 

And under-honest ; in self-assumption greater, 
Than in the note of judgment ; and worthier than 
himself 

Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on ; 
Disguise the holy strength of their command, 

And undterwrite in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Bode on his tide. Go, tell him this ; mi add, 
That, if he overbold his price so much, 

Wn’U none of him ; but let him ikn engine 


Not portable, lie under this report — 

Bnng action hither, this cannot go to war : 

A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant Tell him so. 

Pair, I shall j and bring his answer presently# 

[Exit 

Agam, In second voice we *11 not be satisfied, 

We come to speak with him. — Ulysses, enter. 

[Exit UtTSS. 

Ajax, "What is he more than another ? 

Agam, No more than what he thinks he is. 

Ajax Is he so much ? Do you not think, he 
thinks himself a better man than I am ? 

Agam, No question, 

Ajax, Will you subscribe his thought, and say-— 
he is ? 

Agam No, noble Ajax; you are as strong, as 
valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more gentle, 
and altogether more tractable. 

Ajax, Why should a man be proud ? How doth 
pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 

Agam Your mind’s the clearer, Ajax, and your 
virtues the fairer. Ho that is proud, eats up him* 
self, pnde is his own glass, his own trumpet, his 
I own chronicle, and v^hatever praises itself but in 
the deed, devours the deed in the praise. 

I Ajax, I do hate a proud man, as I hate the en- 
gendermg of toads. 

Nest And yet he loves himself. Is it not strange? 

[Aside, 

Be-enter Ulysses. 

Ulyas Achilles will not to the field to-mom w. 

Agam, What ’a his excuse ? 

Ulyaa, Ho doth rely on none 

But carries on the stream of hia dispose, 

Without observance or respect of any. 

In will peculiar and m self-admission. 

Agam Why wdl he not, upon our fair request, 
Untent his person, and share the air with us P 

Ulyaa, Things small as nothing, for request’s 
sake only. 

He makes important. Possess’d he is with great- 
ness; 

And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath: imagin’d worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 
That, ’twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. 

And batters down himself; What should I say P 
He is so plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it 
Ory — No recovery.” 

Agam. Let Ajax go t^"him.~ 
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Dear lord, go you and greet him in hia tent : 

*Tis aaid, he holds you well j and will be led, 

At your request, a httle from himself. 

Uly$i. O Agamemnon, let it not be so 1 
WTeUl consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
Wlien they go from Achilles ; Shall the proud 
lord, 

That bastes his arrogance with his own seam ; 

And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, — save such as do revolve 
And ruminate himself, — shall he be worshipp’d 
Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 

No, this thrice worthy and right valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, 

As amply titled as Achilles is. 

By going to Achilles : 

That were to enlard his fat-already pride ; 

And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 

This lord go to him ! Jupiter forbid ; 

And say in thunder — “ Achilles, go to him.” 

Nett, 0, this is well ; he rubs the vein of him. 

' \^Astde* 

Dio, And how his silence drinks up this applause ! 

[Aside^ 

Ajax. If I go to him, with my arm’d fist I ’ll 
pash him 
Over the face. 

Agam. O, no, you shall not go 

j Ajax. An he be proud with me, I’ll pheeze his 
[ pnde : 

Lot me go to him. 

Not for tlie worth that hangs upon our 
quanel. 

Ajax. A paltry, insolent fellow, 

Nest. How he describes 

Himself! [Aside. 

Ajax. Can he not be sociable ? 

Ulyss. The raven 

Chides blackness. [Aside. 

Ajax. I will let his humours blood 

Ag<m. He’ll be physician, that should be the 

patient. [Aside. 

Ajax. An all mm 
Were o’ my mind, 

Ulyss. Wit would bo out of fashion. 

[Aside. 

Ajax. He should not bear it so, 

He should eat swords first : 8hall pride carry it P 
Jfesi. An ’twould, you’d carry half, [Aside. 

XJlyee. He *d have ten shares. 

[Aside. 


soEvn in. 


Ajax. I’ll knead him, 1 will make him sup* I 
pie : 

Nest. He ’s not yet thorough warm ; force him 
with praises : 

Pour in, pour in ; his ambition is dry. [Aside. 
Ulyss. My lord, you feed too much on this dis- 
like [To Aoam. 

Nest. O noble general, do not do so. 

Dio You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 
Ulyss. Why, ’tia this naming of him does him 
harm 

Here is a man — But ’tia before 1 is face ; 

I will be silent 

Nest Wherefore should you so P 

He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 

Ulyss. Know the whole world, lie is as vdliant. 
Ajax. A whoreson dog, that sliall palter thus 
with us I 

I would, he were a Trojan ! 

Nest. What a vice 

Were it in Ajax now 

Ulyss If ho were proud ? 

Dto Or covetous of praise ? 

Ulyss. Ay, or surly borne ? 

Dio. Or strange, or self-affected ? 

Ulyss Thauk the heavens, lord, thou art of 
sweet composure ; 

Praise him that got thee, she that gave thco 
suck : 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam’d, beyond all erudition ; 

But he that disciplin’d thy arms to fight. 

Let Mars divide eternity in twain. 

And give him half, and, for thy vigour, 
Bull-beanng Milo his addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax. I will not praise thy wisdom. 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts ; Here ’s Nestor, — 
Instructed by the antiquary times. 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise ; — 

But pardon, father Nestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain so temper’d. 

You should not have the eminence of him, ^ 
But be as Ajax. 

Ajax. , Shall I call yon father ? 

Nest. Ay, my good son* 

Dw. Be rul’d by him, ISrd Ajax. 

Ulyss. There is no tarrying here; the hart 
Achilles 

Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call togethej^ all his state of war ; 

Fresh kings are come to Troy ; To-morroW 
I We must with .all our main of power stand fiisti 
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And here’s a lord>'— ^ome knighfcs fix)m east to 
^est, 

And cu J their flower, Ajax shalJ cope the beat. 


Agtm. Go we to eounciL Let Achilles steep : 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw 
deep. IJSaeuni. 




ACT III. 


I SCENE I — Troy. A Boom in Priam’s Falace 

( JEnter Pa.xdaeus and a Servant. 

Fan Fnend 1 you ! pray you, a word : Do not 
you follow tho young lord Pans ? 

Serv» Ay, sir, when he goes before me 

Fan, You do depend upon him, I mean ? 

Eero Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Fan, You do depend upon a noble gentleman, 

I must needs praise him. | 

8erv, The lord be praised ! 

Fan You know me, do you not ? 

Serv, ’Faith, sir, superficially 

Fan Friend, know me better; I am tho lord 
Pandarus. 

Sert), I hope, I shall know your honour better. 

Fan I do desire it. 

Berv You are in the state of grace. 

within 

Fan Graced not so, friend, honour and lord- 
ship are my titles — What music is this ? 

8erxi I do but partly know, sir ; it is music m 
parts 

Fan, Know you the musicians ? 

Serv, Wholly, sir. 

Fan Who play they to ? 

Serv, To the hearers, sir. 

Fan, At whose pleasure, friend ? 

Serv, At mine, sir, and theirs that love music. 

Fan, Command, I mean, friend 

Serv Who shall I command, sir ? 

Fari, Fnend, we understand not one another ; I 
am too courtly, and thou art too cunning. At 
whose request do these men play P 

Serv, That’s to’t, indeed, sir. Marry, sir, at 
the request of Pons my lord, who is there m per- 
son ; with him, the mortal Venus, the heart-blood 
of beauty, love’s invisible soul, 

Fan, Wbo, my cousin Cressida ? 

Serv, No, sir, Helen; Could you not find out 
1 that by her attnbutes ? 

Fm* It should seem, fellow, that thou hast not 
I seen the lady Cressida. I come to speak with Paris 


from the Prince Troilus: I will make a compU* 
mental assault upon him, for my business soeths. 

Serv, Sodden business ! there’s a stewed phrase, 
indeed ! 

Enter Pasts and HEUETr, attended. 

Fan Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this 
fair company I fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly 
guide them! especially to you, fair queen 1 fiur 
thoughts bo your fair pillow I 

Helen, Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Fan You speak your fair pleasure, sweet queen. 
— Fair pnnee, here is good broken music* 

Far, You have broke it, cousin; and, by my 
life, you shall make it whole again . you shall piece 
it out with a piece of your performance ; — Nell, h« 
13 full of harmony. 

Fan Truly, lady, no. 

Helen, O, sir, 

Fan, Elide, in sooth ; m good sooth, very rude. 

Far Well said, my lord ! well, you say so in fits. 

Fan I have business to my lord, dear queen : — 
My lord, will you vouchsafe me a word ? < 

Helen Nay, this shall not hedge us out: we’l' 
hear you sing, certainly. 

Fan Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant with 
me — But (marry) thus, my lord, — My dear lord, 
and most esteemed friend, your brother Troilus — 

Helen, My lord Pandarus ; honey-sweet lord, — 

Fan, Go to, sweet queen, go to: — commends 
: himself most affectionately to you. 

I Helen, You shall not boh us out of our.melody ; 

I If you do, our melancholy upon your head 1 
i Fan Sweet queen, sweet queen ; that ’s a sweet 
i queen, I’faith. 

Helen And to make a sweet lady sad, is a soui 
I offence. 

Fan, Nay, that shall not serve your turn ; that 
shall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for such 
words; no, no — And, my lord, he desires you, 
that, if the king call for him at supper, you will 
make his excuse. 

Helen, My lord Pandarus, — r 
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Pan. What says my sweet queen, — my very very 
sweet queen ? 

Par. What exploit’s m hand? where sups he 
fco-night ? 

Helen. Nay, but my lord, 

Pan. What says my sweet queen ? — My cousin 
will fall out with you. You must not know^ where 
he sups 

Par. I’ll lay my life, with my disposer Cressida 
Pan. No, no, no such matter, you are wide, 
come, your disposer is sick. 

Par. Well, I ’ll make excuse. 

Pan Ay, good iny lord Why should you say — 

Cressida? no, your poor disposer’s sick. 

Par. I spy. 

Pan. You spy * what do you spy ? — Come, give 
me an instrument. — Now, sweet queen. 

Helen Why, this is kindly done 
Pan My niece is horiibly in love with a thing 
you have, sweet queen 

Helen She shall have it, my lord, if it be not 
my lord Pans. 

Pan He ! no, she ’U none of him , they tw o are 
twain. 

Helen Falling in, after falling out, may make 
them three. 

Pan Come, come, I ’ll hear no more of this , 
I ’ll sing you a song now 
Helen Ay, ay, pr’ytheo now By my troth, 
sweet lord, thou hast a fine forehead 
Pan Ay, you may, you may 
Helen Let thy song he lo\o this love will undo 
113 all. 0, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ^ 

Pan. Love ! ay, that it shall, I’faith 

Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love 

Pan. In good troth, it begins so 

Love, love, nothing but love, still more I 
For, oh, love's bow 
Shoots bu( k and doe 
The shaft confounds. 

Not that it iivounds 
But tickles still the sore. 

1 These lovers cry — Oh ! oh ’ they die ’ 

Yet that wluch seems the wound to kill, 

Doth turn oh I oh ’ to ha ’ ha ’ he I 
So dying love lives still • 

Oh ' oh ’ a while, but ha I ha ! ha ' 

Oh ! oh ! groans out for ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 

Hey ho ! 

Helen. In love, i’faith, to the very tip of the 
nose. 

Par. He eats nothing but do\es, love ; and that 
breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 

I m 


and hot thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is 
love. 

Pan lathis the generation of love P hot blood, 
hot thoughts, and hot deeds? — Why, they are 
vipers • Is love a generation of vipers ? Sweet 
lord, w^ho ’s a-field to-day ? 

Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and 
all the gallantry of Troy , I would fain have armed 
to-night, but my Nell would not have it so. How 
chance my brother Trod us went not? 

Helen He hangs the lip at something; — you 
know all, lord Pandarus. 

Pan Not I, honey-sweet queen. — I long to heai 
how they sped to-day —You ’ll remember your 
brothel’s excuse? 

Par To a hair. 

Pan Farewell, sw^eet queen. 

Helen Commend me to your niece. 

Pan I will, sweet queen [^Exit 

[^A Petr eat sounded 

Par. They are come from field let us to Priam’s 
hall. 

To greet the warnors. Sweet Helen, I must woo 
you 

To lielp unorm our Hector his stubborn buckles, 
With these your white endian ting fingers touch’d, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 

Or force of Gicekish smew^s, )ou shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disarm groat Hector. 

Helen. ’Twill make us proud to be Ins servaut, 
Pans . 

Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty, 

Give us more palm in beauty than we have , 

Yea, overshmes ourself 

Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee [^Exeunt 

SCENE II. — The Same Pandarus’ Orchard 

Enter Pat^daeus and a Servant, meeting. 

Pan How now ? where ’s thy master ? at n\\ 
cousin Ciessida’s ? 

Serv. No, sir , he stays for you to conduct him 
thither. 

Enter Teoilus. 

Pan O, here he comes, — How now, how now ? 

Tro. Sirrah, walk off. ^ Servant 

Pan, Have you seen my cousin ? 

Tro. No, Pandarus • I stalk about her door. 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. 0, be thou my Cliaron. 

And give me swift transportance to those fields, 

! WTiero I may wallow m the lily beds 
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Propos’d for the des^pver ! gentle Pmidarus, 
Prom Cupid’s shoulde^i* pi act his painted wings, 
And fly vvith me to Oressid ! 

Pen. Walk here i’the orchard, I ’E bring her 
straight. [Exit Pan. 

Tro I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round 
The imaginary relish is so 8 \n eet 
That it 'enchants my sense , What will it be, 

When that the wairy palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice-reputcd nectar? death, I fear 
me , 

Swooning destruction , or some joy too fine, 

Too subtle-potent, tun’d too sharp in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers : 

I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, 

That I shall lose distinction m my joys , 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying 

Ee-enter Pandaiius. 

Ean, She’s making her ready, she’ll come 
straight you must be witty now. She does so 
blusli, and fetclies her wnnd so short, as if she w ere 
frayed with a spnte I ’ll fetch her It is the pret- 
tiest villain — she fetches her breath as short as a 
new-ta’eu spairow, [Exit Pak 

Tro Ench such a passion doth embrace my 
bosom 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse , 

And all my powers do their bestowung lose, 

Like vassalage at unawares encount’nng 
The eye of majesty. 

Enter Paotaeus and Ceessida. 

Pan Come, come, what need you blush ? shame’s 
a baby. — Here she is now sw^ear the oaths now to 
her, that you have sworn to me — What, are you 
gone again ? you must be watched ere you be made 
tame, must you? Come your ways, come your 
ways ; an you draw backward, we ’ll put you i’ the 
fillgSi — Why do you not speak to her? — Come, 
draw this curtain, and let ’s see your picture Alas 
the day, how loth you are to offend daylight ^ an 
I ’twere dark, you ’d close sooner So, so ; rub on, 
and kiss the mistress. How now, a kiss in fee- 
farm!** build there, carpenter; the air is sweet 
Nay, you shall fight your hearts out, ere J part you. 
The falcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i* the 
river : go to, go to. 

Tro. You have bereft me of all w ords, lady. 

Pan, Word| pay no debts, give her deeds : but 
she’ll bereave you of the deeds too, if she call your 
activity in question What, billing again? Here’s 
T. 8 P 


— In witness whereof the paHies interchange- 
ably” — Como m, come m ; I ’ll go get a fire, 

[Eitii PiN. 

Cres. Will you walk in, my lord P 

Tro 0 Cresaida, how often have I wished mo 
thus ? 

Crea Wished my lord? — The gods grant! — 0 
my lord * 

Tf'o. What should they grant ? what makes this 
pretty abruption ? What too curious dreg espies my 
sw eet lady m the fountain of our love ? 

Ores More dregs than water, if my fears have 
eyes. 

Tro Fears make devils cherubims; they never 
see truly 

Gres. Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds 
safer footiug than blind reason stumbhng without 
fear To fear the worst, oft cures the worst. 

Tro. O, let my lady apprehend no fear : in all 
Cupid’s pageant there is presented no monster. 

Ctes Nor nothing monstrous neither P 

T7 0 Nothing, but our undertakings; when we 
vow to weep seas, hve m fire, eat rocks, tame i 
tigers , thinking it harder for our mistress to 
devise imposition enough, than for us to undergo j 
any difiiculty imposed This is the monstruositj | 
m love, lady, — that the will is infinite, and the ; 
execution confined, that the desire is boundless, j 
and the act a slave to limit 

Cres They say, all lovers swear more perform- 
ance than they are able, and yet reservS an ability 
that they never perform , vowing more than the ! 
perfection of ten, and discharging less than the ’ 
tenth part of one. They that have the voice of j 
lions, and the act of hares, are they not monsters P 

Tto Are there such? such are not we; Praise 
us as w’o are tasted, allow us as we prove ; our head ! 
shall go bare, till merit crown it no perfection in 
reversion shall have a praise in present . we will I 
not name desert, before his birth ; and, being | 
born, his addition shall be humble. Few words to j 
fair faith . Trod us shall be such to Cressid, as 
wliat envy can say worst, shall be a mock for hia 
truth; and what truth can speak truest, not truc^ 
than Trod us 

I Ores. Will you walk in, my lord? 

Ee-enter PAifDAEUS. 

Pan, What, blushing still ? have you not done 
talking yet ? 

Crea, Well, uncle, what folly 1 commit, I dedi- 
cate to you. 

‘ Pan, I thank you for that ; if my lord get a bov 
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of you, you *11 giro him me ; Be true to my lord ; j; 
if he flinch, chide me for it. 

Tro, You know now your hostages ; your uncle's : 
word, and ray firm faith. 

Fan. Nay, I *11 give my word for her too ; our 
kindred, though they be long ere they are wooed, 
they are constant, being w^on they are burs, 1 can 
tell you ; they *11 stick where they are thrown. 

Cre$. Boldness comes to me now, and brings me 
heart • — 

Prince Troilus, I have lov’d you night and day 
For many weary months 

Tro. Why was n‘y Cressid then so hard to wm ? 

Crea. Hard to seec w^on , but I was won, my lord. 
With the first glance that ever — Pardon me , — 

If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 

I love you now ; but not, till now, so much 
But I might master it * — in faith. I lie ; 

My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headstrong for their mother See, we fools ^ 
Why have I blabb’d ? who shall be true to us, 
Wlien we are so unsecret to ourselves ? 

But, though I lov’d you well, I woo’d you not , 

And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man , 

Or that we women had men’s privilege 
Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue 
For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent See, see, your silence. 
Cunning in dumbness, from my w’cakness draws 
My very soul of counsel Stop my mouth 

Tro And shall, albeit sw eet music issues thence 

Fan. Pretty, i* faith, 

Crea My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me , 
•Twas not my purpose, thus to beg a kiss 
1 am asham’d ; — O heavens ^ what have I clone ? — 
For this time w ill I take my leave, my lord. 

Tro. Tour leave, sweet Cressid ? 

Fan Leave ! an you take leave till to-morrow 
morning, 

Crea, Pray you, content you » 

Fro. What offends you, lady ? 

Orea. Sir mine own company. 

Fro, You cannot shun 

Yourself. 

Crea. Let me go and try 
I have a kind of self resides with you ; 

But an unkind self, that itself will leave, 

To be another's fool. I would be gone 
Where is my wit ? I know not what I speak 

Fro Weil know they what they speak, that 
•peak BO wisely. 

Orea, Perchance, my lord, I show more craft 
than love | 
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And fell so roundly to a la^e confession, 

To angle for your thoughts" i But you are wise ; 

Or else you love not , For, to be wise, ana love, 
Exceeds man’s might , that dwells with gods above 
Tro. O, that I thought it could be iu a w oman, 
(As, if it can, I will presume in you,) 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 

To keep her constancy m plight and youth; 
Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 
That doth renew sw ifter than blood decays ’ 

Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me, — 
That my integrity and truth to you 
Might be affronted w ith the match and weight 
Of such a winnow’d purity n love ; 

How w ere I then uplifted ^ but, alas, 

I am as true as truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy o ‘truth, 

Cres In that I 'll w ar w ith you 
Tro 0 viitiious fight, 

AVhen right with right wars who shall bo most 
right ^ 

True swains in kwo shall, in the w^orkl to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus w hen their rhymes, 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare. 

Want similes, truth tiFd with iteration, — 

As true as steel, as plantage to the moon,'^'’ 

As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 

As iron to adamant, ns earth to the centre,— 

Yet, after all comparisons of truth. 

As truth’s authentic author to be cited, 

As true as Troilus shall crowm up the verse, 

And sanctify the numbers. 

Ci es Prophet may you be ! 

If I bo false, or swerve a hair from truth, 

When time is old and hath forgot itself. 

When w^aterdrops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow’d cities up, 

And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing , yet lot memory, 

From false to false among false maids in love. 
Upbraid my falsehood I when they have said — af 
false 

As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 

As fox to laral^, as w'olf to heifer’s calf, 

Pard to the hind, or stepdarae tq her son ; 

Yea, let th^ say, to stick the heart of falsehood, 
As false as Cressid. 

Fan Qo to, a bargain made: seal it, seal it; 
I’ll be the witness. — Here 1 hold your hand; here, 
my cousin’s. If ever you prove false one to 
another, since I have taken such pi^ns to bring you 
together, let all pitiful goers-between be called to 
; the world’s end after my name, call them all— 
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Pandars , let all constii&t men be TroiluseS; all false 
women Oresaids, and all brokera-between Pandars t 
say, amen. 

Tro. Amen, 

Cres* Amen. 

Fan. Amen, Whereupon I will show you a 
chamber and a bed, which bod, because it shall not 
speak of your pretty encounters, press it to death . 
away. 

And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens here, 

Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer! 

l^Ejceunt 

SCENE III . — The Grecian Camp 

Enter Agamemnon, Ulysses, Diomedes, Nestoe, 
Ajax, Menelaus, and Calciias 

Cal. Now, pnnees, for tlio service I liavc done 
you. 

The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompense. Appear it to your mind. 
That, through the sight I bear in things, to Jove'^* 
I have abandon’d Troy, left my possession, 
Inourr’d a traitor’s name , expos’d myself, 

Eroin certain and possess’d conveniences, 

To doubtful fortunes , sequest’riug fioin me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition, 
Made tamo and most familiar to my nature , 

And here, to do you service, am become 
As now into the world, strange, unacquainted 
I do beseech you, as in way ot taste. 

To give me now a little benefit, 

Out of those many register’d m promise, 

Which, you say, live to come ui my behalf 

Agam. What would’ st thou of us, Trojau ? make 
demand 

Cal You have a Trojan prisoner, call’d xintenor. 
Yesterday took , Troy holds him very dear 
Oft have you, (often have you thanks therefore,) 
Desir’d my Cressid in right great exchange^ 

Whom Troy hath still denied But this An tenor, 

I know, 18 such a wrest m their affairs, 

That their negotiations all must slack. 

Wanting his manage , and they will almost 
Give us a prince x)f blood, a son of Priam, 

In change of him let him be sent, great princes, 
And he shall buy my daughter ; and her presence 
Sliall quite strike off all service I have done, 

In most accepted pam. 

Agam. I^et Diomedes bear him, 

And bring ub Cressid hither 5 Oalchas shall have 
What he requests of us. — Qnod Diomedi 
Vumisb you fWTy for this mterchango : 


: Withal, bring word — if Hector will to-morrow 
; Be answer’d m his challenge : Ajax is ready. 

Bio This shall I undertake ; and ’tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 

{Exeunt Dio. and Cal, 

I Enter Achilles and Pateoclus, before their Tent. 

Ulgss Achilles stands 1* the entrance of his tent:-- 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him, 

As if he w ere forgot ; and, princes all, 

Lay negligent and loose regard upon him ; 

I wull come last . ’Tis like, he’ll question mo, 

Why such unplausive eyes are bent, why turn’d on 
him : 

i If so, I have derision med’cinable. 

To use between your strangeness and his pride, 

: Which his own will shall have desiro to drink; 

It may do good pnde hath no other glass 
; To show itself, but pride , for supple knees 
: Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. 

Agani Wo ’ll execute your purpose, and put on i 
; A form of strangeness as we pass along; — 

So do each lord , and either greet him not, 

: Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him more 
Than if not look’d on I will lead the way. 

Achil. What, comes the general to speak with 
: me ? 

\ You know my mind, I ’ll fight no more ’gainst Troy. 

I Agam. What says Achilles f w^oiild he aught 
^ with us ? 

\ 2 ^€st Would you, my lord, aught with the 

I general ? 

I Achil. No. 

I Nest Nothing, my lord 
1 Agam Gfhe better {Exeunt Aqam. and Nest. 

\ Achil Good day, good day. 

\ Men How do you ? how do you ? {Exit Men 
\ Achil. What, does the cuckold scorn me ? 

I Ajax How now, Patroclus ? 

I Aehil Good morrow, Ajax. 

I Ajax. ^ Ha? 

Achil Good morrow 

Ajax Ay, and good next day too. {Exit Ajax. 
Achil What mean these fellows? Know they 
not Achilles ? 

Fatr They pass by strangely, they were us’d 
i| to bend, 

To send their smiles before them to Achdles ; 

: To come as humbly, as they us’d to creep 
; To holy altars. 

Achil. What, apa I poor of late ? 

! ’Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune, 

; Must fall out with men too : What the declin’d 
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He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, 

As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies. 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer ; 
And not a man, for being simply man, j 

Hath any honour ; but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, nches, favour. 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit • 

Which when they fall, as being slippery standers, 
The love that lean’d on them as slippery too. 

Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die m the fall. But *tis not so with me 
Fortune and I are friends ; I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did possess, j 

Save these men’s looks , who do, methinks, find out 
Something not worth in me such rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulysses ; 

I *11 interrupt his reading — 

How now, Ulysses ? 

Ulyss, Now, great Thetis* son ? 

AcJiil. What are you reading ? 

Ulyss, A strange fellow here 

Writes mo. That man — how dearly ever parted,*® 
How much in having, or without, or in, — 

Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 

Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection , 

As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 

Achth This is not strange, Ulysses 

The beauty that is borne here in tho face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others* eyes nor doth tho eye itself 
That most pure spirit of sense,) behold itself. 

Not going from itself, but e^e to eye oppos’d 
Salutes each other with each other’s form 
For speculation turns not to itself. 

Till it hath travell’d, and is married there 
Where it may see itself this is not strange at all 

Ulyas I do not strain at the position. 

It IS familiar , but at the author’s drift • 

Who, in his circumstance,*® expressly proves — 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there be much consisting,) 
Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them form’d m the applause 
Where they are extended; w'hich, bke an arch 
reverberates 

The voice again ; or like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this ; 
And apprehended here immediately ^ 

The unknown Ajax* 
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Heavens, what a man is thevtl a very horse ; 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things 
there are. 

Most abject in regard, and dear m use ! 

What things again most dear in the esteem, 

And poor in worth ! Now shall we see io-raorrow, 
An act that very chance doth throw upon him, 

Ajax renown’ dt O heavens, what some men do. 
While some men leave to do ’ 

How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, 
Whiles others play the idiots m her eyes ! 

How one man eats into another’s pndo. 

While pnde is fasting in hia wantonness ’ 

To see those Grecian lords ’ — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder. 

As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast, 

And great Troy shrinking. 

AcJiiL I do believe it for they pass’d by me. 

As misers do by beggars , ‘neither gave to me 
Good word, nor look What, arc my deeds forgot ? 

Ulyss, Time hath, my lord, a w^allet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great*sized monster of ingratitudes 
Those scraps are good deeds past winch are 
devour’d. 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright To have done, is to hang 
Quito out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
For honour travels m a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast , keep then the path ; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue If you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost , — 

Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the- abject rear, 

O’er-run and trampled on : Then what they do in 
present, 

i Though less than yours m past, must o’ertop yours : 
I For time is like a fashionable host, 

; That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms out-stretch’ d, gs he would fly. 
Grasps in the comer . Welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, 

i High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

; Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch nature makes the wBble world kin,—’ 
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That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt. 

More laud than gilt o’er dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object : 

Then marvel not, thou great and cdmplete man. 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax , 

Since things m motion sooner catch iJhe eye, 

Than what not stirs The cry went once on thee, 
And still it might ; and yet it may again, 

If thou would’ st not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent , 

Whose glorious deeds, but m these fields of late. 
Made emulous missions ’mongat the gods them- 
selves, 

And drave great Mars to faction 
Achil Of this my privacy 

I have strong reasons 

Ulyss But ’gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and hcroical 
’Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
W ith one of Priam’s daughters ^7 

Acini Ila’ known? 

Tllyss Is that a wonder ? 

The providence that ’s in a watchful state, 

Knows almost every gram of Plutus* gold. 

Finds bottom m the uncomprchensive deeps , 

Keeps place with thought, and almost, like the 
gods, 

Does thoughts unveil in ilieir dumb cradles 
There is a mastery (with whom relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of state 
Which hath an operation more divine. 

Than breath, or pen, can give expressure to 
All the comm(5rce that you have had with Troy, 

As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord ; 

And better would it fit Achilles much. 

To throw down Hector, than Polyxena ; 

But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at home. 
When fame shall in our islands sound her trump ; 
And all the Greekish girls shall tripping sing,-— 
Great Hector’s sister did Achilles win , 

But our great Ajax bravely beat down him.” 
Farewell, my lord • I as your lover speak ; 

The fool slides o’«r the ice that you should break. 

PflT^r. To this effect, Achilles, have I mov’d you . 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath’d than an effemmate man 
In time of action. I stand condemn’d for this $ 
They think, my little stomach to the war, 

And your groat love to me, restrains you thus : 
Sweet, rouse youwelf \ and the weak wanton Cupid 


Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air. 

Acini Shall Ajax fight with Hector ? 

l^atr. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour 
by him. 

Acini I see, my reputation is at stake j 
My fame is shrewdly gor’d. 

Fair. 0, then beware ; 

Those wounds heal ill, that men do give themselves : 

Omission to do what is necessary 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 

And danger, like an ague, subtly tamts 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. 

Acini Go call Thcrsites hither, sweet Patroclus 
I ’ll send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 

To SCO us here unarm’d I have a woman’s long 
ing. 

An appetite that 1 am sick withal. 

To see great Hector in his weeds of peace ; 

To talk with him, and to behold his visage 
Even to my full of view A labour sav’d ! 

Enter Tueesites. 

Ther A wonder 

Achl What? 

Ther Ajax goes up and down the field, asking 
for himself 

Achil How BO ? 

Ther He must fight singly to-morrow with 
Hector , and is so prophetically proud of an heroical 
cudgelling, that he raves m saying nothing 

Acini How can that be ? 

Ther Why, ho stalks up and down like a pea- 
cock, a stride, and a stand ruminates, like an 
hostess, that hath no arithmetic but her brain to 
set down her reckoning bites his lip with a poli- 
tic regard, as who should say — there were wit in 
: this head, an ’twould out , and so there is ; but it 
lies as coldly m him as fire in a flint, which will 
not show without knocking. The man ’s ilndone 
forever, for if Hector break not bis neck I’tho 
combat, he ’ll break it himself in va^n glory. Ho 
knows not me . I said, ‘‘ Good-morrow, Ajax and 
he replies, Thanks, Agamemnon ” What think 
you of this mto, that takes me for the general? 
He 18 grown a very land-fish, languageless, a mon- 
I ster. A plague of opinion ! a man may wear it on 
both sides, bke a leather jerkin. 

Achil. Thou must be my ambassador to him. 
Thersites. 

Who, I? why, he’ll answer nobody j he 
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professes not answering ; speaking is for beggars ; 
he wears his tongue in his arms. I will put on his 
presence ; let Patroclus make demands to me, you 
shall ^ee the pageant of Ajax. 

Achtl, To him, Patroclus • Tell him, — I humbly 
desire the valiant Ajax, to invite the most valorous 
Hector to come unarmed to my tent ; and to pro- 
cure safe conduct for his person, of the magnani- 
mous, and most illustnous, six-or-seven-timcs- 
honourcd captain-general of the Grecian army, 
Agamemnon. Do tins. 

Fair Jove bless great Ajax. 

Ther. Humph’ 

Fatr I come from the worthy Achilles, 

Ther. Hal 

Fatr Who most humbly desires you, to mvitc 
Hector to his tent ’ 

Ther, Humph! 

Fair, And to procure safe conduct from Aga- 
memnon. 

I Ther, Agamemnon P 

! Fair Ay, my lord. 

Ther, Ha! 

Fair, What say you to ’t ? 

Ther, God be wi* you, with all my heart. 


Fair. Tour answer, sir. | 

Ther If to-morrow be a fhir day, by eleven 
o’clock it will go one way or other ; howsoever, he 
shall pay for me ere he has me. 

Fair Tour answer, sir. 

Ther, Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Achil, Why, but he is not m this tune, is he ? 

Ther, No, ^ut he ’s out o’ tune thus. What 
music will be in him when Hector has knocked out 
hia brains, I know not. But, I am sure, none, 
unless the fiddler Apollo get his sinews to make 
catlings on 

Achil, Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him 
straight 

Ther Let mo bear another to his horse; for 
that ’s the more capable creature 

Achil My mind is troubled, like a fountain 
stirr’d , 

And I myself see not the bottom of it 

\^Exeunt Achtl. and Path. 

Ther ’Would the fountain of your mind were 
clear again, that I might water an ass at it ’ I had 
rather be a tick m a sheep, than such a valiant 
ignorance. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I 


A Street 


Enter y at one ndcy jEneas and Servant, with a \ 
Torch, at the other, Paris, Deipiiobus, An- | 
TENOR, Diomedes, and Others, with Torches | 

Far, See, ho ! who ’s that there P | 

Fei, ’Tis the lord JEneas. j 

^ne. Is the prince there m person ? — | 

Had I so good occasion to lie long, | 

As you, prince Pans, nothing but heavenly business j 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company | 

JHo, That"* 8 my mind too — Good morrow, lord { 
Ailneas. 

Far, A valiant Greek, JEneas, take his hand. 
Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
You toid — how Diomed, a whole week by days. 

Did haunt you in the field. 

AEne, Health to you, valiant sir, 

During all question of the gentle truce ; 

But when I meet you arm’d, as black defiance, 

As heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio, The one and other Diomed embraeJt. 

m 


Our bloods are now in calm ; and, so long, health : 
But when contention and occasion meet 
By Jo\c, I *11 play the hunter for thy life. 

With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 

JEne, And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward. — In humane gentleness, 
Welcome to Troy ’ now, by Anchises’ life. 
Welcome, indeed ! By Venus* hand I swear, 

No man alive can love, in such a sort. 

The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 

Dio Wo sympathise — Jove, let Alneas hve, 

If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 

A thousand "cdraplete courses of the sun ! 

But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 

With every joint a w^ouud , and that to-morrow ! 
jEne, We know each other well. 

Dio We do ; and long to know each other worse. 
Far, This is the most despiteful gentle greeting. 
The noblest hateful love, that e’er I heard of. — 
What business, lord, so early P 

ASne, I was sent for to the king ; but why, I 
know not. 
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Pan His purpose meets you®® Twas to bring ; 
this Greek 

To Calchas’ house ; and there to render him, | 

ITor the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid. 

Lot *s have your company , or, if you please, 

Haste there before us . I constantly do think, 

(Or, rather, call, my thought a certain know- 
ledge,) 

My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 

Bouse him, and give him note of our approach. 
With the whole quality wherefore I fear. 

We shall be much unwelcome 

That I assure you , : 

Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 

Than Cressid borne from Troy 

Pan There is no help ; 

The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so On, lord, we ’ll follow you. 

AHne Good morrow, all 

Par And tell me, noble Diomed , ’faith, tell me 
true. 

Even in the soul of sound good-fellow ship, — 

Who, m your thoughts, merits fair Helen best. 
Myself, or Menclaus ? 

JDio Both alike 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her 
(Not making any scruple of her soilure,) 

With such a hell of pain, and world of charge , 

And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palatiiig the taste of her dishonour,) 

With such a costly loss of wealth and friends 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece , 

You, like a lecher, out of wborish loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors . 

Both merits pois’d, each weighs nor less nor 
more , 

But he as he, the hea\ ler for a whore. 

Par. You are too bitter to your countrywoman, 
Dio She ’s bitter to her country . Hear me, 
Pans, — 

For every false drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian’s life hAth sunk ; for every scruple 
Of her contaminated carrion w^eight, 

A Trojan hath been slam . since she could speak, 
She hath not given so many good words breath, 

As for her Greeks and Trojans sufter’d death 
Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy : 

But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 

We’ll not commend what we intend to sell. 

Here lies our way. 

[JErfw/. 


SCENE II. — The Same, Court hrfare the Ifouet 
of Pandarus. 

JEnier Tkoilus and Cejessida. 

Ti 0 Dear, trouble not yourself , the morn is cold, 
Crea, Then, sweet my lord, I ’ll call mine uncle 
down , 

Ho shall unbolt the gates. 

Tro, Trouble him not ; 

To bed, to bed Sleep kill those pretty eyes. 

And give as soft attachment to thy senses, 

As infants’ empty of all thought ! 

Gres Good morrow then. 

Tro ’Pr’ythee now, to bed 
C) es. Aj*e you aweary of me ? 

Tjo O Cressida ’ hut that the busy day, 

Wak’d by the laik, hath rous’d the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 

I w ould not from thee. 

Of es Night hath been too brief. 

Beshrew the witch ! with venomous wdghtg 
she stays, 

As tediously as hell , but flies the grasps of love, 
With wmgs more mornentaiy-swift thau thought. 
You w^ill catch cold, and curse mo 

Gres Pr’} thee, tarry 

You men will ne\er tarry, 

0 foolish Cressid ! — I might have still hold off, 

And then you would have tarried. Hark ! there *8 

one up. 

Fan [^Within ] What, arc all the doors open 
here ? 

T7 0 It is ) our uncle. 

JSnter Pandaeus. 

Oi es A pestilence on him ! now will he be 
mocking 

1 shall have such a life, 

Fan How now , how now ? how' go maidenheads ? 
— Hero, you maid , where ’s my cousin Cressid ? 
Otes Go hang j ourself, you naughty mocking 
uncle * 

You bring me to do, aud then you flout me too. 

Fan To do what? to do what? — let her say 
what what have I brought you to do ? 

Cres. Come, come , beshrew your heart ! you *11 
ne’er be good, 
i Nor suffer others. 

I Fan, Ha, ha I Alas, poor wreten! a poor ca- 

i pocchia ! — hast not slept to-night ? would be not, 
a naughty man, let it sleep P a bugbear take him 1 
• [A nochinif 
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Ore$, Did I not tell you? — ’would he were I 
knock’d o’ the head I — I 

Who *8 that at door ? good uncle, go and see. — 

My lord, come you again into xny chamber ; 

You smile, and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 
Tra. Ha, ha! 

Oret. Come, you are deceiv’d, I tliink of no such 
thing - [^Knocking. 

How earnestly they knock ! — pray you, come in ; 

I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 

[Exeunt Tno. and Cees. 
Fan, [Going to the door,"] Who ’s there ? what *s 
the matter ? will you beat do^vn the door ? How 
now ? what ’s the matter ? 

Enter JEneas. 

. JEne, (Jood morrow, lord, good morrow 
Fan, Who *s there ? my lord JEneas ? By my 
troth, I knew you not. what new^s with you so 
early ? 

JEne, Is not prince Troilus here ? 

Fan, Here I what should he do here ? 

,Mne, Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny 
him ; 

It doth import him much, to speak with me. 

Fan, Is he here, say you ? ’tis more than I knov?, 

I ’ll be sworn : — For my own part, I came in late . 
What should ho do here ? 

.Mne, Who * — nay, then • — 

Come, come, you’ll do him wrong ere you are ’ware ; 
You’ll be so true to him, to be false to him , 

Do not you know of him, yet go fetch him hither , 
Go. 

Am Pandadbus is going out, enter Teoilxjs 

Fro, How now ? what ’s the matter ? 

JEne, My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 

The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver’d to us ; and for him forthwith, 

Bre the first sacrifice, within this hour. 

We must give up to Diomedes’ hand 
The lady Cressida. 

Fro, Is it so concluded ? 

AEne, By Priam, and the general state of Troy : 
They ai*e at hand, and ready to efifect it. 

Tro, How. my achievements mock me! 

1 will go meet them : and, my lord JEneas, 

We met by chance ; you did not find me here. 

JEne, Good, good, my lord ; the secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity.^^ 

t [Exewit Teo. and JEkb. 


Fm, Is ’t possible P no sooner got, but lost P The 
devil take Antenor ! the young pnnce will go mad 
A plague upon Antenor ! I would, they had broke’a 
neck! 

Enter Ceessida. 

Crea , How now P What is the matter P Who 
was here ? 

Fan, Ah, ah I 

Crea, Why sigh you so profoundly P where’s my 
lord gone ? 

Tell me, sweet undo, what ’s the matter p 

Fan, ’Would I were as deep under the earth as 
I am above ! 

Cres 0 the gods ! — what ’s the matter ? 

Fan, Pr’y thee, get thee m , ’Would thou had’st 
ne’er been born ! I knew, thou would’st be his 
death — 0 poor gentleman 1 — A plague upon An- 
tenor ! 

Crea, Good uncle, I beseech you on my knees^ 
I beseech you, what ’s the matter ? 

Fan, Thou must be gone, wench, thou must b« 
gone ; thou art changed for Anterior . thou must 
to thy father, and be gone from Troilus j ’twill be 
his death , ’twill be his bane , he cannot bear it. 
Crea O you immortal gods ! — I w ill not go. 

Fan Thou must. 

Cres, I will not, uncle I have forgot my father j 
1 know no touch of consanguinity , 

No, kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me, 

As the sweet Troilus — 0 you gods divine * 

Make Cressid’s name the very crown of falsehood, 
If ever she leave Troilus ^ Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can ; 

But the strong base and building of my love 
Is 08 the very centre of the earth, 

Drawing all things to it — I ’ll go in, and weep ; — 
Fan Do, do. 

Crea, Tear my bright hair, and scratch ray praised 
cheeks . 

Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my 
heart 

With sounding Troilus. I will not go from Troy. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE III. — The Same, Before Pandarus’ 
Rouse , 

Enter Paeis, Teoilfs, -SIkbas, Deipaobus, An- 
I TEKOE, and Diomedes. 

Far , It is great morning; and the hour prefix’d 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
[ Ck>mea fiist ,upon ; — Good my brother Troilus. 
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Tell you the lady what she is to do, 

And haste her to the purpose. 

Tro. Walk in to her house , 

I ’ll bring her to the Grecian presently , 

And to his hand when I deliver her, 

Think it an altar , and thy brother Troilus 
A priest, there offering to it hia own heart. 

Far. I know what ’tis to love ; 

And ’would, as I shall pity, I could help I — 

Please you, walk m, my lords. [Exeunt 

SCENE IV. — The Same. A Boom in Pandarus* 
House. 

Enter Pa.ndaetJ8 and Ceessiba. 

Fan. Be moderate, be moderate. 

Cres. Why tell you me of moderation ? 

The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste. 

And violenteth m a sense as strong 

As that which causeth it How can I moderate it ? 

If I could temporize with my affection. 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allayment could I give my grief: 

My love admits no qualifying dross : 

No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

Enter Teoilus 

Fan Here, here, here, ho comes — Ah sweet 
ducks * 

Cres, 0 Troilus ^ Troilus * [Embracing him 
Fan What a pair of spectacles is hero Let 
mo embrace too . “ O heart,” — as the goodly say- 
ing IS, 


O heart, O heavy heart, 


Why sigh'st thou without breaking > 

where he answers again. 

Because thou canst not ease thy smart, 

By friendship, nor by speaking 

There ne\er was a truer rhyme Let us cast away 
nothing, for we may live to have need of such a 
verse , we see it, we see it. — How now, lambs ? 

Tro Cressid, I love thee in so strain’d a purity, 
That the blest gods — as angry with my fancy, 

More bright m zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities, — take thee from me. 
Cres. Have the gods envy ? 

Fan Ajt ay, ay, ay ; ’tis too plain a case. 

Cres And is it true, that I must go from Troy ? 
Tro. A hateful truth, 

Cres. What, and from Troilus too ? 

2Vo. From Troy, and Troilus. 

T. 3 Q 


Cres. Is it possible t 

T/o And suddenly ; where injury of chauce 
Puts back leavo-takiiig, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejomdure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock’d embiasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even 111 the birth of our own labouring breath : 

W e two, that with so many thousand siglis 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste, 

Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how ; 

As many farew ells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consign’d kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adieu , 

And scants us with a single famish’d kiss. 

Distasted w ith the salt of broken tears 

ASne [Within ] My lord » is the lady ready ? 

Tro Hark’ you are call’d. Some say, the Ge- 
nius so 

Cries, Come’” to him that mstantly must die — 
Bid them ha\ e patience , slie shall come anon. 

Fan Where are my tears ? ram, to lay this wind, 
or my heart will be blown up by the root I 

[Exit Pan. 

Cres, I must then to the Greeks ? 

^ro. No remedy 

Cres A woeful Cressid ’mongst the merry 
Greeks ! 

Wlion shall we see again? 

Tro Hear me, my love Be thou but true of 
heart, 

I Cres I true’ how now? what wicked deem k 
this 

Tro Nay, we must use expostulation kindly 
For it is parting from us 
I speak not, “ be thou true,” aa fearing thee ; 

For I will throw my glove to death himself. 

That there ’s no macuLitioii m thy heart . 

But, “ be thou true,” say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation , be thou true, 

And I will see thee. 

Ores O, you sh^l bo expos’d, my loid, to dan* 
gtis 

AlS infinite as imminent 1 but, I ’ll be true. 

Tro And I ’ll grow friend wuth danger. Wear 
this sleeve. 

Cres, And you this glove. When shall I see you ? 
Tro I will corrupt the Grecian sentinels, 

To give thee nightly visitation. 

But yet, be true, 

Cres. 0 heavens !— be true, again t 

Tro. Hear why I speak it, lovej 
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The Grecian youths are full of quality , 

They’re loving, well compos’d, with gifts of nature 
flowing, 

And swelling o’er with arts and exercise ; 

How novelty may move, and parts with person, 

Alas, a kind of godly jealousy 

(Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sm,) 

Makes me afeard. 

Ores. O heavens * you love me not. 

Tro Die I a villain then 1 
In this I do not call your faith m question, 

So mainly as my merit I cannot sing, 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk, 

Nor play at subtle games , fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and preg- ; 
nant: 

But I can tell, that m each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil. 

That tempts most cunningly: but be not tempted ; 
Ores Do you think, I will ? 

7Vo. No. 

But something may be done, that we will not . 

And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 

When we will tempt the frailty of our powers. 
Presuming on their changeful potency 

JEne. IWtthm'] Nay, good my lord, 

Tro. Come, kiss , and let us part 

Par. ^Withtn'] Brother Troilus 1 
Tro. Good brother, come you hither , 

And bring JEneas, and the Grecian, with you. 

Ores. My lord, will you bo true ? 

Tro. Who I ? alas, it is my vice, my fault 
While others fish with craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity , 

Whilst some with cunnmg gild their copper 
crow'us. 

With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 

Fear not my truth , the moral of my wit 
Is — plain, and true, — there ’s all the leach of it 

JEnier -Eke as, Paris, Aktekob, DEiraoBUS, and 
Diomedes 

Welcome, sir Diomed ! here ig^ithe lady, 

Which for Anteuor we deliver you : 

At the port,^ lord, I ’ll give her to thy hand ; 

And, by the way, possess thee what she is 
Entreat her fair , and, by my soul, fair Gi eek, 

If e’er thou stand at mercy of my sword. 

Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
Priam is in Ilion. 

Iho. Fair lady Cressid, v 

Ho please you, save the thanks this prince expects ; 
The lustre m your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
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Pleads your fair usage : and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him whoUy. 

Tro Grecian, thou dost not use me courte 
ously, 

To shame the zeal of my petition to thee. 

In praismg her : I tell thee, lord of Greece, 

She is as far high-soanng o’er thy praises. 

As thou unworthy to be call’d her servant 
I charge thee, use her well, even for my charge ; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles bo thy guard, 

I’ll cut thy throat 

JDio. O, be not mov’d, prince Troilus 

Let me be privileg’d by my place, and message, 

To be a speaker free , when I am henc^^, 

I ’ll ansN\er to my lust And know you, lord, 

I ’ll nothing do on charge . To her own worth 
She shall bo priz’d , hut that you say — be ’t so, 

I ’ll speak it in my spirit and honour, — no. 

Tro. Come, to the poit — I ’ll tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy head — 
Duly, give me your hand, and, as we walk, 

To our own selves bend e our needful talk, 
i [Exemt Tno , Cbes , and Dio. 

I [^Trumpet heard 

Far. Hark ^ Hector’s trumpet 
j^^jne IIow ha\ e we spent this morning I 

The pnnee must think me tardy and remiss. 

That swore to iide befoie him to the fieia 

Far ’Tis Troilus’ fault. Come, come, to field 
with him. 

Fei Let us make ready straight 

JEne Yea, with a bridegroom’s Ireah alacrity, 

I Let us address to tend on Hector’s heels . 

: The gloiy of our Troy doth this day lie 
; On his fair worth, and single chivalry. [^Exeunt 

SCENE V. — The Grecian Camp. Lists set out 

i Enter Ajax, armed, Aoamemkok, Acuti.lfs, 
Patboclus, Mekelaus, Ulysses, Nestob, ana 
Others. 

Again Here art thou m appointment Lesh and 
fair. 

Anticipating time with starting courage. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant, 

And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there my purse 

, Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe ; 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Out-swell the cholic of puff’d Aquilon : 
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Come, stretch thy chest, and let tby eyes spout 
blood ; 

Thou blow’st for Hector. \TTumT^et sounds. 

Ulyss, No trumpet answers. 

Jcliil, *Tis but early days. 

Agam. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas’ daugh- 
ter ? 

lllyss ’Tib he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 

I He rises on the toe . that spint of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Enter Diomed, with Ceessida, 

Agam Is this the lady Cressid ? 

X)to. Even she 

Agam Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, sweet 
lady. 

Nest. Our general doth salute you with a kiss. 
Ulyss Yet is the kindness but particular ; 
'Twere better, she were kiss’d m general 
I Nest And very courtly counsel I ’U begin — 

I So much for Nestor 

I Achl I ’ll take that winter from your lips, fair 
1 lady : 

Achilles bids you welcome 
I Men. I had good argument for kissing once. 
Eatr. But that’s no argument for kissing now ; 
For thus popp’d Pans m his hardiment , 

And parted thus you and your argument. 

Ulyss 0 deadly gall, and tliomo of all our scorns ^ 
For which w e lose our heads, to gild his horns 
Fair The first was Menolaus’ kiss , — this, mine ; 
Patroclus kisses you. 

Men. O, this is trim ! 

Fatr Pans, and I, kiss evermore for him 
Men. I T1 have my kiss, sir . — Lady, by your 
leave. 

Cl es. In kissing, do you render or receive ? 
Fatr. Both take and give 
Cres I ’ll make my match to live. 

The kiss you take is better than you give , 
Therefore no kiss. 

Men. I ’ll give you boot, I ’ll give you three for 
one. 

Cres You ’re an odd man ; give even, or give 
none 

Men An odd man, lady ? every man is odd 
Cres No, Paris is not ; for you Jcnow, ’tis true, 
That you are odd, and ho is even with you. 

Men. You fillip me o* the head. 

Cres. No, I ’ll be sworn. 

Ulyss. It were no match, your nail against his 
bom — 

May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you ? m 


Cres You may. 

Ulyss. 1 do desire it. 

Cres Why, beg then, 

Ulyss Why then, for Venus’ sake, give me a kiss, 
When Helen is a maid agam, and his. 

Cres. 1 am your debtor, claim it when *tis due. 
Ulyss Never ’s my day, and then a kiss of you 
Iho. Lady, a word ; — I ’ll brmg you to your 
father. [Dio. leads out Cbes. 

Nest. A woman of quick sense. 

Ulyss. Fye, fye upon hei * 

There ’s language m her eye, her cheek, her hp, 

Nay, her foot speaks , her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body 
O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 

That give a coasting welcome ere it comes,*^ 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader ! set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughteis of the game. [^Trumpet withtn 
All. The Trojans* trumpet. 

Agam Yonder comes the troop. 

Enter Hectoh, armed; jEneas, Tkoilus, and 
other Trojans, with Attendants. 

JEne. Hail, all the state of Greece ! what shall j 
be done I 

To bim that victory commands ? Or do you pup* j 
pose, I 

A victor shall be known ? will you, the knights j 
Shall to the edge of all extremity j 

Pursue each other , or shall they be divided ! 

By any voice or order of the field ? 

Hector bade ask 

Agam Winch way would Hector have it P 

jEne He caies not, he’ll obey conditions. | 

Achil ’Tis done like Hector , but securely done, 

A little proudly, and groat deal misprizing 
The kuiglit oppos’d 

jEne. If not Achilles, sir, 

What 18 your name ? 

AJiil If not Achilles, nothing, 

JEne Therefore Achilles . But, whate’er, know 
this , — 

In the extremity of great and little, 

Valour and pride excel themselves m Hector; 

The one almost as infinite as all, 

The other, blank as nothing Weigh him well, 

And that; which looks uke pride, is courtesy. 

This Ajax 18 half made of Hector’s blood : 

In love whereof, half Hector stays at home ; 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
[ This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Oreek,^ 
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Achil, A maider then? — O, I perceive 

you. 

Re-enter DiOMxn. 

Affam, Here is sir Diomed : — Go, gentle knight, 
Stand by our Ajax : as you and lord -^neas 
Consent upon the order of their fight, 

So be it ; either to the uttermost, 

Or else a breath .^7 the combatants being km, 

Half stmts their strife before their strokes begin. 

[Ajax and Hect. enter the lists. 
TTlyss. They are oppos’d already. 

Agam. What Trojan is that same that looks so 
heavy P 

Vlyss The youngest son of Priam, a true knight , 
Not yet mature, yet matchless ; firm of word ; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue , 

Not soon provok’d, nor, bemg provok’d, soon 
calm’d : 

His heart and hand both open, and both free ; 

Por what he has, he gives, what thinks, he shows, 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty. 

Nor dignifies on impair thought with breath 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous , 

For Hector, m his blaze of wrath, subscribes 
To tender objects ; but he, in heat of action. 

Is more vindicative than jealous love , 

They call him Troilus ; and on him erect 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 

Thus says JEneas ; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and, with private soul, 

Did in great Ikon thus translate him to me. 

[Alarum. Heot. and KzKxJlght. 
Agam They are in action. 

Nest. Now, Ajax, hold thine own ! 

Tro. Hector, thou slcep’st ; 

Awake thee I 

Agam. His blows are well dispos’d — there, Ajax ! 
Dio You must no more. [Drumfets cease 
JEne. Prmces, enough, so please you. 

Ajaa. I am not warm yet, let us fight agam. 

Dio. As Hector pleases. 

Hect Why then, will I no more . — 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 

A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed : 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twam : 

Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan'%o, 

That thou could’st say — ** This hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan ; the sinews of this leg 
All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds-in my father’s by Jove multipotent, 
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Thou should’st not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank feud: But the just gods gainsay, 

That any drop thou borrow’ st from thy mother, 

My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 
Be drain’d 1 Let mo embrace thee, Ajax ; 

By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms ; 

Hector would have them fall upon him thus ; 

Cousin, all honour to thee ! 

Ajax. I thank thee. Hector : 

Thou art too gentle, and too fiee a man : 

I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 

Hect. Not Neoptolemus so mirable 
(On whose bright crest Fame with lior loud’st 0 
yes 

Ones, ** This is he,”) could promise to himself 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 

JEne. There is expectance here from both the 
sides. 

What further you will do. 

Hect. Wo ’ll answer it ; 

The issue is embracement —Ajax, farewell. 

Ajax. If 1 might in entreaties find success, 

(As seld I have the chance,) I wmuld desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. 

Dto. ’Tis Agamemnon’s wish . and great Achillea 
Doth long to see unarm’d the valiant Hector. 

Hect. ASneas, call my brother Troilus to mo : 

And signify this loving interview 
To the expectors of our Trojan part ; 

Desire them home — Give me thy hand, my cousin , 

I will go eat with thee, and see your knights 
Ajax Great Agamemnon comes to meet us 
hero, 

Hect. The worthiest of them tell me name by 
name; 

But for Achilles, my own searching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 

Agam. Worthy of arms I as welcome as to one 
That would be nd of such enemy ; 

But that ’s no welcome . Understand more clear. 
What ’s past, and what ’s to come, is strew’d with 
husks 

And formless ruin of oblivion ; 

But in this extant moment, faith and troth. 
Strain’d purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 

Bids thee, with most divine mtegnty, 

: From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 
Hect I thank thee, most imperious Agamem* 
non>® 

Agam. My well-fem’d lord of Troy, no less to 
^ou* Tbo* 
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Men. Let me confirm my princely brother’s ; 
greeting;— 

You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 

Reet Whom must we answer? 

Men, The noble Menelaus ^ 

Reet, 0 you, my lord ? by Mara his gauntlet, 
thanks ! 

Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath ; 

Tour quondam wife swears still by Venus* glove: 

She ’s well, but bade me not commend her to you. | 
Men, Name her not now, air . she ’s a deadly 
theme. 

Reel, 0, pardon ; I offend. 

Neet, I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, 
Labouring for destiny, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Qreekish youth, and I have 
seen thee, 

As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed. 
Despising many forfeits and subduements. 

When thou hast hung thy advanced sword i’ the 1 
air, I 

Not letting it decline on the declin’d ; i 

That I have said to some my standera-by, 

** Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life 
And I have seen thee pause, and take thy breath. 
When that a ring of Grcieks have hemm’d thee in, 
Like an Olympian wrestling This have I seen , 

But this thy countenance, still lock’d m steel, 

I never saw till now. I knew thy grandsire. 

And once fought with him he was a soldier good , 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all. 

Never like thee ; Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warnor, welcome to our tents. 

JEne ’Tis the old Nestor. 

Red Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
That hast so long walk’d hand m hand with time — 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee 
Neit, I would, my arms could match thee in 
contention. 

As they contend with thee in courtesy. 

Red, I would they could. 

Ned, Ha! 

By this white beard, I*d fight with thee to-morrow. 
Well, welcome, welcome ! I have seen the time — 
JJlyee, I wonder now how yonder city stands, 
Wlien we have here her base and pillar by us. 

Red, I know your favour, lord TJlysses, well. 
Ah, sir, there ’s many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In Dion, on your Greekish embassy. 

Vlyst Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue : 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet ; 

For yonder walls, that pertly front yejui town, 


Ton towers whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, 
Must kiss their own feet. 

Red, I must not beheve you : 

There they stand yet ; and modestly I think, 

The fall of every Phrygian stone wdl cost 
A drop of Grecian blood : The end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator, time, 

Will one day end it. 

TTlyas, So to him we leave it. 

Most gentle, and most valiant Hector, welcome : 
After the general, I beseech you next 
To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 

Achtl, I shall forestall thee, lord Ulysses, 
though ! — 

Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 

I have with exact view perus’d thee. Hector, 

And quoted joint by joint. 

Red, Is this Achilles ? 

Achil I am Achilles 

Red, Stand fair, I pray thee ; let me look on 
thee. 

Achtl Behold thy fill. 

Red, Nay, I have done already. 

Achil, Thou art too brief, 1 will the second time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee hmb by hmb. 

Red, 0, like a book of sport thou ’It read me 
I o’er ; 

But there ’s more in me than thou understand* at. 
Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye P 
Achil Tell me, you heavens, in which part of 
his body 

Shall I destroy him ? whether there, there, or there? 
That I may give the local wound a name ; 

I And make distinct the very breach, whereoui; 
Hector’s great spirit flew . Answer me, heavens ! 
Red It would discredit the bless’ d gods, proud 
man. 

To answer such a question • Stand again, 

Think’ st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 

As to prenommate in nice conjecture. 

Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

Achil I tell thee, yea. 

Red Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 

I ’d not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well j 
For I ’ll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there j 
But, by the forge that stithied Mars his helm, 

: I *11 kill thee every where, yea, o’er apd o’er.-— 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag. 

His insolence draws folly from my lips ; 

But I ’ll endeavour deeds to match these wordi 
Or may I never 

Ajax, Do not chafe thee, cousia}— 

And you Achilles, let these threats alone^ 
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Till accid^nti or purpose, bring you to ’t : 

You may haro every day enough of Hector, 

If you have stomach ; the general state, 1 fear, 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him 
Meet I pray you, let ui see you in the field ; 

We have had pelting wars, since you refus’d 
The Orecians’ cause. 

Ach%L Dost thou entreat me. Hector ? 

1 To-morrow, do I meet thee, fell as death ; 

To-night, all friends. 

Meet Thy hand upon that match 

Agam, First, all you peers of Greece, go to my 
tent; 

There in the full convive we : afterwards, 

As Hector’s leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him. — 

Beat loud the tabounnes, let the trumpets blow. 
That this great soldier may his welcome know. 

[Exeunt all hut Teo. and Ulyss. 


Tro. My lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you, 

In what place of the field doth Calchas keep P 
Ulyee. At Menelaus’ tent, most princely Trod us . 
There Diomed doth feast with him to-night ; 

Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 

But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

2Vo. Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you so much. 
After we part from Agamemnon’s tent. 

To bring me thu her P 

Ulyss, You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy P Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence ? 

T 7 0 , O, sir, to such as boasting show their scars, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord P 
She was belov’d, she lov’d , she is, and doth 
But, still, sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth. 

[ Exeunt, 


ACT ¥• 


L. 


SCENE 1 . — The Grecian Camp, B^ore Achilles’ 
Tent 

Enter Achilles and Patkoclus. 

Achil, I’ll heat his blood with Greekish wine 
to-night. 

Which with my scimitar I ’ll cool to-morrow — 
Patroclus, let us feast him to the height. 

Fair, Here comes Thersites. 

Enter Theesites. 

Achil, How now, thou core of envy P 

Thou crusty batch of nature, what ’s the news ? 

Ther. yhij, thou picture of what thou seemest, 
and idol of idiot-worshippers, here’s a letter for 
chee. 

jLelul, From whence, fragment P 

Ther, Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

Fair, Who keeps the tent now P 

Ther, The surgeon’s box, or the patient’s wound. 

F(dr, Well said, Adversity I and what need 
these tricks P 

Ther, Pr’ythee be silent, boy; I profit not by 
thy talk: thou art thought to be Achilles’ male 
varlet. 

Fair, Male varlet, you rogue ! what ’s that P 

Ther, Why, his masculine whore. Now the 
rotten diseases of the south, the guts-griping, rup- 
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tures, catarrhs, loads o’ gravel i’ fcho back, lethargies, 
cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rolten livers, wheezing 
lungs, bladders full of imposthume, sciaticas, lime- 
kilns 1 * the palm, incurable bone-ache, and the 
nvelled fee-simple of the tetter, take and take 
again such preposterous discoveries * 

Fair Why thou damnable box of envy, thou, 
what meanest thou to curse thus ? 

Ther Do I curse thee ? 

Fair, Why, no, you ruinous butt, you whore- 
son indistinguishable cur,^^ no 

Ther, No P why art thou then exasperate, thou 
idle immaterial skem of sloive silk, thou green 
sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodi- 
gal’s purse, thou? Ah, how the poor world is 
pestered with such water-fiies; dimmutives o! 
nature ! 

Fatr, Out, gall 1 

Ther, Finch egg 1 

Achil, My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quit;! 
From my great purpose in to-morrow’s battle. 
Here is a letter &om queen Hecuba ; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love ; 

Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn. 1 will not break it ; 
Fall, Greeks ^ fail, fame ; honour, or go, or stay j 

My major vow lies hero, this I ’ll obey. 

Come, cofne, Thersites, help to tnm my tent 
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lie Jorch, he goei 

Hfdtuh to Tbo. 

♦ 

a 4 'j>o good night. 
id Ttw* foUounng. 
ent. 

Ajax, and Nest. 
Isefhearted rogue, 
re trust him when 
[leu he hisses : he 
9^ Hke Brabler the 
astronomers fore- 
will come some 
>01^ when Piomed 
ive to see Hector, 
tie keeps a Trojan 
8 * tent . I’ll after, 
itinent varlets I 

[Exit, 

re Galchas’ Tent 


oF speak* 

ik* — Where's joxa 


f a dutance, after 
s. 

aaynot discover us. 


nl 

f now, ipy charge P 
a ! — Hark I a word 
[ Whupere. 

at first sight., 
her> if he can take 


*? yes. 

Nay, but do then , 
rith your words. 

Wf 

npl me no more to 
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TiU accident, or purpose, bnng you to *t : 

You may have every day enough of Hector, 

If you have stomach ; the general state, I fear. 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him 
Hect I pray you, let ub see you in the field , 
We have had pelting wars, since you refus’d 
The Orecians*. cause. 

Acktl* Dost thou entreat me, Hector ? 

i To-morrov, do I meet thee, feU as death ; 

To«night, all friends. 

Sect. Thy hand upon that match 

Affom, First, all you peers of Greece, go to my 
tent; 

There in the full convive we : afterwards. 

As Hector’s leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him. — 

Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets blow. 
That this^ greet soldier may his welcome know, 

{^Uxeunt all hut Tbo. and TJnxss. 


• i 


Tro. My lord XJlysses, tell me, I beseech you. 

In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 

Ul^S8, At Menelaus’ tent, most princely Trojlus . 
There Diomed doth feast with him to-night ; 

Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 

But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you so much. 
After we part from Agamemnon’s tent, 

To bring me thii her P 

Ul^s$. You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle tell mo, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy ? Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence P 

T) 0 O, sir, to such as boasting show their scars, 
A mock 18 due. Will you walk on, my lord ? 

She was belov’d, she lov’d , she is, and doth : 

But, still, sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth. 

[ Exeunt. 


■» 

ACT V. 


SCENE I . — The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles’ 
Tent. 

Enter Achilles and Pateoclus. 

Achil. I’ll heat his blood with Greekish wine 
to-night. 

Which with my scimitar I ’ll cool to-morrow, — 
PatrocluB, let us feast him to the height. 

Fair. Here comes Thersites, 

Enter Tuehsites. 

Achil. How now, thou core of envy P 

Thou crusty batch of nature, what ’s the news ? 

Ther, Why, thou picture of what thou seemest, 
and idol of idiot-worshippers, here’s a letter for 
! thee. 

Achil. From whence, fragment P 
Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 
Pair. Who keeps the tent now P 
Ther. The surgeon’s box, or the patient’s wound. 
Fair. Well said, Adversity! and what need 
these tricks P 

Ther. Pr’ythee be silent, boy; I profit not by 
thy talk: thou art thought to be Achilles’ male 
varlet. 

Fair. Male varlet, you rogue ! what ’s that P 
Ther. Why, his masculme whore. Now the 


I rotten diseases of the south, the guts-griping, rup- 



tures, catarrhs, loads o’ gravel i* the back, lethargies, | 
cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten hvors, wheezing ' 
lungs, bladders full of imposthume, sciaticas, lime- ^ 
kdns i’ the palm, incurable bone-ache, and the j 
nvelled fee-simple of the tetter, take and take : 
again such preposterous discoveries * 

Fair Why thou damnable box of envy, thou, 
what meanest thou to curse thus ? 

Ther Do I curse thee P 

Fair. Why, no, you ruinous butt, you whore- 
son indistinguishable cur,®^ no | 

Ther No P why art thou then exasperate, thou ' 
idle immaterial skein of sleive silk, thou green [ 
sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodi- | 
gal’s purse, thouP Ah, how the poor world is | 
pestered with such water-flies ; diminutives oi , 
nature ! 

Fatr. Out, gall ! 

2%er. Finch egg ! 

Ach$l. My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quita 
From my great purpose m to-morrow’s battle. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba ; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love ; 

Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn. 1 will not break it : 
Fall, Greeks fail, fame , honour, or go, or stay j 
My major vow hes here, this I *11 obey.— - 
Come, co{ne, Thersites, help to trim my tent 
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Tills night in banquettmg must all be spent — 

Away, Patroclus. [Bxeunt Achil. and Path 
Ther, With too much blood, and too little brain, 
these two may run mad; but if with too much 
brain, and too little blood, they do, I *11 be a curer 
of madmen. Here’s Agamemnon, — an honest fel- 
low enough, and one that loves quails , but he has 
not so much brain as ear-wax. And the goodly 
transformation of Jupiter there, his brother, the 
bull, — the primitive statue, and oblique memonal 
of cuckolds; a thrifty shoeing-horn m a chain, 
hanging at his brother’s leg, — to what form, but 
that he Is, should wit larded with malice, and ma- 
hce forced with wit, turn him to ? To an ass, were 
nothing , he is both ass and ox . to an ox were 
nothing he is both ox and ass To be a dog, a 
mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a 
) puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would not 
’ care but tobeMcnelaus, — I would conspire against 
I destiny. Ask me not what I would be, if I w ere not 
Thersites ; for I care not to be the louse of a lazar, 
soIwerenotMenelaus — Hey-day’ spirits and fires’ 

Enter IIectoh, Troilus, Ajax, Agamemkoit, 
Ulysses, Nestor, Menelaus, and Diomed, 
with Lights 

Agam We go wrong, we go wrong 
Ajax. No, yonder ’tis , 

There, where we see the lights 

Jlect, I trouble you. 

Ajax No, not a whit. 

Tllgss Here comes himself to guide you 

Enter Achilles 

Aohxl. Welcome, brave Hector , welcome, princes 
all 

i Agam. So now, fair pnnce of Troy, I bid good 
night 

Ajax commands the guard to tend on you 

Uect Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks’ 
general 

Men Good night, my lord. 

Hect Good night, sweet Menelaus 

Ther. Sweet draught Sweet, quoth ’a! sweet 
sink, sweet sewer 
Achtl. Gc'>d night. 

And welcome, both to those that go, or tarry 
Agam. Good night. Exeunt Agam and IVIek 
Achil. Old Nestor tarries ; and you too, Piomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 
j IHo. I cannot, lord ; I have important business, 
The tide whereof is now. — Good night, great 
1 Hector. 


Meet. Give me your hand. 

TJlyss. Follow his torch, he goes 

To Calchas* tent ; I ’ll keep you company, 

[Mide to Tbo 

Tro Sweet sir, you honour me. 

Meet. And so good night. 

Exit Dio ; ITlyss and Teo. following. 
Achil Come, come, enter my tent. 

[Exeunt Achil , IIect , Ajax, and Nest. 
Ther. That same Diomed’ s a false-hearted rogue, 
a most unjust knave ; I will no more trust him when 
he leers, than I will a serpent when he hisses ; he 
will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabler the 
hound ; but when he performs, astronomers fore- 
tell it it 18 prodigious, there will come some 
change , the sun borrows of the moon, when Diomed 
keeps his word I will rather leave to see Hector, 
than not to dog him they say, he keeps a Trojan 
drab, and uses the traitor Calchas* tent 1’U after 
— Nothing but lechery ! all incontinent varlets I 

{Exit, 

SCENE II. — The Same Before Calchas’ Tent. 
Enter DioltEBES 

Dio What are you up here, ho ? speak. 

Cal. [Within’] Who caUs? 

Dto Diomed. — Calchas, I think, — Where’s yom 
daughter ? 

Cal [Within ] She comes to you. 

Enter andf Ulysses, at a distance; qfter 

them Thersites 

Ulgss. Stand where the torch may not discover us. 

Enter Cressida 

Tro Cressid come forth to him ! 

Dio How now, my charge ? 

Cres. Now, my sweet guardian ! — lTai*k ’ a word 
with you. [Whispers, 

Tro Yea, so familiar’ 

Ulgss She will smg any man at first sight.. 

T'her And any man may sing her, if he can take 
her cliiff, she’s noted. 

Dio Will you remember? 

Ores. Bemember ? yes. 

Dio. Nay, but do then , 

And let your mind be coupled with your words. 
Tro. "^^at should she remember P 
Ulgss. List! 

Cres. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to 
folly. 

Ther. Eoguery! 
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Dio Nay, then, 

Ctm. I ’U tell you what : 

Dto, Pho ! pho 1 come, tell a pm ; You are for- 
sworn. I 

Ores, lu faith, I cannot ; What would you have 
me do f 

A jugghng trick, to be — secretly open. 1 

Dxo, What did you swear you would bestow on I 

mep 

Ores, I pr’ythee, do not hold me to mme oath ; I 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 

Dio, Good night. | 

Tro, Hold, patience ! 

Vlyss, How now, Trojan ? 

. Ores, Diomed, 

D%o, No, no, good night: PU be your fool no 
more. 

Tro, Thy better must. 

Ores, Hark ! one word in your ear. 

Tro, 0 plague and madness ! 

TTlyss, You are mov’d, prmce ; let us depart, I 
pray you, 

Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms . this place is dangerous ; 

The time right deadly ; I beseech you, go. 

Tro, Behold, I pray you I 
TTli/ss, Now, good my lord, go off. 

You flow to great destruction j come, my lord. 

Tro, I pr’ythee, stay. 

Vlysa, You have not patience ; come. 

Tro, I pray you, stay ; by hell, and all hell’s tor- 
ments, 

[ will not speak a word. 

Dvo, And so, good night. 

Ores, Nay, but you part m anger. 

Tro, Doth that gneve thee ? 

0 wither’d truth ! 

XJiyas, Why how now, lord ? 

Tro, By Jove, 

1 will be patient. 

Ores, Guardian! — why, Greek! 

Dko, Pho, pho ! adieu , you palter. 

Ores, In faith, I do not , come hither once again 
Ulyss, You shake, my lord, at something ; will 
you go ? 

You will break out. 

Tro, She strokes his cheek 1 

O’lysi, Come, come. 

Tro, Nay, stay; by Jove, I will not speak a 
word: 

There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience : — stay a little while. 

Ther, How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, 

m 


and potato finger, tickles these together! Pry 
lechery, fry 1 

Dio, But will you then ? ^ 

Ores, In faith, I will, la ; never trust me else. ' 
Dio, Give me some token for the surety of ifc. 
Ores, I ’ll fetch you one. [Dxit, 

Ulyss. You have sworn patience. 

Tro, Pear me not, my lord , 

I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel ; I am all patience. 

JRe-enter OaBSStDA. 

Ther, Now the pledge ; now, now, now ! 

Ores Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 

Tro, O beauty 1 where ’s thy faith ? 

Ulyss, My lord, 

Tro, I will be patient ; outwardly I will. 

Ores, You look upon that sleeve; Behold it 
well — 

He loved me — 0 false wench ! — Give *t me again. 
Dio Who was *t ? 

Ores, No matter, now I have *t again. 

I will not meet with you to-morrow night ; 

I pr’ythee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther Now she sharpens , — W ell said, whetstone. 
Dio, I shall have it. 

Ores, What, this P 

Dio, Ay, that 

Ores, 0, all you gods ! — O pretty pretty pledge 1 
Thy master now lies thmkmg m his bed 
Of thee, and me , and sighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, 

As I kiss thee. — Nay, do not snatch it from me. 
He, that takes that, must take my heart withal 
Dio, I had your heart before, this follows it. 

Tro, I did swear patience. 

Ores, You shall not have it, Diomed ; ’faith you 
shall not ; 

I ’ll give you something else. 

Dio, I will have this ; Whose was it ? 

Ores, ’Tis no matter. 

Dio, Come, tell me whose it was. 

Ores ’Twas one’s that loved me better than you 
will. 

But, now you have it, take it. 

Dio, Whose was it ? 

Ores, By all Diana’s waiting-women yonder. 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 

Dio, To-morrow will I wear it on my helm ; 

And grieve his spirit, that dares not challenge it 
Tro, 'Wert thou the devil, and wor’st it ou thy 
horn. 

It should be challeng’d. 


ACT V* 


TB0JLU8 AND CSESSIDA. 
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Crea. Well, well, ’tis done, ’tis past , — And yet 
it IS not ; 

I will not keep my word. 

JDio. Why then, farewell* 

Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 

Cfrea, You shall not go : — One cannot speak a 
word, 

But it strait starts you. 

JDio, I do not like this fooling 

Ther, Nor I, by Pluto : but that that likes not 
you, pleases me best 

Dw?. What, shall I come P the hour ? 

Ay, come : — O Jove^ — 
Do come : — I shall he plagu’d. 

Dto, Farewell till then 

Crea. Good night. I pr’ythee, come. — 

\^Exit Dio 

Troilus, farewell ! one eye yet looks on thee , 

But with my heart the other eye doth see. 

Ah I poor our sex ! this fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind 
What error leads, must err ; O then conclude, 
Minds, sway’d by eyes, are full of turpitude 

[^Exit Ores 

Ther A proof of strength she could not publish 
more. 

Unless she said. My mind is now turn’d whore. 
Ulyaa. All ’s done, my lord. 

Tro, It is. 

Vlyaa, Why stay we then ? 

Tro. To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke 
But, if I tell how these two did co-act. 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? 

Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 

An esperance so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears , 

As if those organs had deceptions functions. 
Created only to calumniate. 

Was Cressid here P 

TTlyaa. I cannot conjure, Trojan 

Tro, She was not sure. 

Ulyaa Most sure she was. 

Tro. Why, my negation hath no taste of madness 
Ulyaa. Nor mine, my lord . Cressid was here but 
now. 

Tro. Let it not be believ’d for womanhood ! 
Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics — apt, without a theme, 

For depravation, — to square the general sex 
By Crosaid’s rule x rather think this not Cressid. 
Ulyaa. What hath she done, pruice, that can soil 
our mojihers ? 

T. 8b , • 


Tto Nothing at all, unless that this wore she. 
Ther, Will he swagger himself out on ’s own eyesf 
Tro. This she P no, this is Diomed* s Cressida : 

If beauty have a soul, this is not she ; 

If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimony, 

If sanctimony be the gods’ delight. 

If there be rule in unity itself. 

This was not she. O madness of discourse, 

That cause sets up with and against itself! 

Bi-fold authority ! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt ; this is, and is not, Cressid ! 
Within my soul there doth commence a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth ; 

And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifice for a point, as subtle 
As 18 Arachne’s broken woof, to enter 
Instance, O instance * strong as Pluto’s gates ; 
Cressid is mine, tied \Mth the bonds of heaven : 
Instance, 0 instanco! strong as heaven itself; 

The bonds of heaven are slipp’d, dissolv’d, and 
loos’d , 

And with anothei knot, five-fin ger-tied, 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy rehques 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 

Ulyaa May worthy Troilus be half attach’d 
AVith that which here his passion doth express? 

Tro Ay, Greek , and that shall be divulged well 
In charactci s as red os Mars bis heart 
Inflam’d with A^enus never did young man fancy 
AVith so eternal and so fix’d a soul. 

Hark, Greek , — As much as I do Cressid love, 

So much by weight hate I her Diomed * 

That sleeve is mine, that he ’ll bear on his helm ; 
AVere it a casque compos’d by A^ulcan’s skill. 

My sword should bite it . not the dreadful spout, 
AVhich shipmen do the hurncano call 
Constring’ d in mass by the almighty sun, 

Shall duzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword* 
Falling on Diomed 

Ther. He ’ll tickle it for his conenpy. 

Tro 0 Cressid! 0 false Cressid* false, false, false! 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 

And they ’ll seem glorious. 

Ulyas. 0, contain yourself; 

Tour passion draws ears hither. 

Enter .^tsosas. 

JBlne. I have been seeking you this hour, my 
lord : ^ 

m 
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Hector, by this, is arming him m Troy , 
iijox, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 

Tro, Have with you, prince* — My courteous 
lord adieu: — 

Farewell, revolted fair! — and, Diomed, 

Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head ^ 
ini/98. I *11 bring you to the gates. 

TVo. Accept distracted tlianks. 

[JEaeunt Tro , Mke , and Ulyss 
Ther * Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed! 

T would croak like a raven ; I would bode, I would 
bode. Patroclus will give me any thing for the 
intelligence of this whore : the parrot will not do 
more for an almond, than he for a commodious 
drab Lechery, lechery; still, wars and lechery, 
nothing else holds fashion . A burmng devil take 
them ! [Uxit. 

SCENE III — Troy. Before Priam’s Balace, 

Enter Hector and Aioiromache. | 

And When was my lord so much ungently tern- j 
per’d, I 

To stop his ears against admonishment P I 

Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. | 

Uect You tram me to offend you , get you m • i 
By all the everlasting gods, I *11 go. 

And, My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to 
the day. 

Heot, No more, I say. 

Enter Cassandra. 

Coi, Where is my brother Hector ? 

And, Here, sister ; arm’d, and bloody in mtent . 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition. 

Pursue we him on knees , for I have dream’d 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of slaugh- 
ter. 

Cos, 0, it is true. 

Hect, Ho ! bid my trumpet sound * 

Oas, No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet 
brother. 

Hect, Begone, T say : the gods have heard me 
swear. 

Co#. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish 
vows; 

They are polluted offenngs, more abhorr’d 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And, O ! be persuaded ; Do not count it holy 
To hurt by bemg just . it is as lawi'ul, 

For wo would give much, to use violent thefts, 

And rob in the behalf of chanty. 
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Coe, It is the purpose, that makes strong iht 
vow; 

But vows, to every purpose, must not hold . 

Unarm, sweet Hector. 

Heot, Hold you still, I say ; 

Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate 
Life every man holds dear , but the dear man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life. — 

Enter Troilus. 

How now, young man ? mean’st thou to fight to- 
day P 

And Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 

[^Exit Cas 

Hect, No, ’faith, young Troilus , doff thy har- 
ness, youth, 

I am to-day i’ the vein of chivalry . 

Let grow thy smews till their knots be strong, 

And tempt not yet the brushes of the war 
Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thou not, bravo boy, 

I *11 stand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 

Tro Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you. 
Which better fits a hon, than a man. 

Hect, What vice is that, good Troilus P chidf 
me for it 

Tro When many times the captive Grecians fall, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 

You bid them nse, and live. 

Hect, 0, ’tis fair play. 

Tro, Pool’s play, by heaven, Hector 

Hect How now P how now P 
Tro, For the love of all the gods, 

Let *8 leave the hermit pity with our mother ; 

And when we have our armours buckled on, 

The venom’ d vengeance ride upon our swords , 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth. 
Hect, Fye, savage, fyc * 

Tro Hector, then ’tis wars 

Hect Troilus, I would not have you figlit to-day 
Tro Who should withhold me ? 

Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees. 

Their eyes o’ergalled with recourse of tears ; 

Nor you, my brother, with your true sword dravsT. 
Oppos’d to hinder me, should stop my way, 

But by my rum. 

Be-enter Cassandra, with Priam. 

Coe Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him fast . 
He is thy crutch , now if thou lose tliy stay, 

Thou on him leaning, and all Trov on thee. 

Fall all topther. ^ 


ACT 7. TEQILXJS AND CBESSIDA. scbk* it. 
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JPri, Come, Hector, come, go back . 

Thy* wife bath dream’d ; thy mother hath had visions, 

I Cassandra doth foresee ; and I myself I 

I Air.> like a prophet suddenly enrapt, | 

To tell thee— that this day is ominous 
Therefore, come back. 

Jlect JEneas is a-field , 

And I do stand engag’d to many Greeks, 

Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

Prt. But thou shalt not go 

Meet T must not break my faith. 

You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear sir, 

Let me not shame respect , but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
A^^icb you do here forbid me, ro} al Priam 
Cas, 0 Priam, yield not to him 
And. Do not, dear father 

Meet, Andromache, I am offended with you 
Upon the lo\e you bear me, get you m 

[Uxil And 

This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements 

Cae O farewell, dear Hector 

liook, how thou diest ^ look, how thy eye turns pale ^ 

I Look, how thy wounds do bleea at many vents ^ 

, Hark, how Troy roars * how Hecuba cries out * 

IIow poor Andromache shrills her dolours foith ^ 
Behold, destruction, frenzy, and amazement. 

Like witless antics, one another meet. 

And all cry — Hector ^ Hector’s dead ^ O Hector ^ 
T/ 0 . Aw ay ^ — Awa) ^ — - 

Cos. Farewell — Yet, soft — Hector, I take my 
leave • 

Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. [Mrtt 
Jlect You are amaz’d, my liege, at her exclaim 
Go in, and cheer the town we’ll forth, and light, 
Do deeds worth praise, and tell you them at night 
Pn. Farewell . the gods with safety stand about 
thee ^ 

\JExcunt severally Pei and IIect Alarums 
Tro. They are at it ; hark ! Proud Diomed, be- 
lieve, 

I come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve 

As Tboiltjs is going out, enter, from the other side, 
Pakdaeus 

Pan. Do you hear, my lord ? do you hear ? 

Tro. What now P 

Pan Hero ’s a letter from yon’ poor girl 
Tro, Let me read. 

Pan. A whoreson phthisic, a whoreson rascally 
phthisic so troubles me, and the foolish fortune of 


this girl, and what one thing, what another, that 
I shall leave you one o’ these days . And I have a 
rheum m mine e^os too, and such an ache in my 
bones, that, unless a man were cursed, I cannot 
tell what to think ou ’t — What says she there ? 

Tio Words, words, mere words, no matter from 
the heart , \Tear%ng the letter. 

The effect doth operate another way — 

Go, wund, to wind, there turn and change toge* 
ther — 

My love w ith words and errors still she feeds ; 

But ediliea another with her deeds 

\^E<reunt severally. 

SCENE IV — Between Troy and the Grecian Camp. 

Alarums Excursions Enter Thebbites 

Thcr Now they are clapper-clawing one ano- 
ther , ril go look on That dissembling abominable 
varlet, Diomed, has got that same scurvy doting 
foolish young knave’s sleeve of Tioy there, m his 
helm I would fain sec them meet, that that same 
young Trojan ass, tliat lo\ es the wdiore there, might 
send that Greekish whoremasterly viUam, with the 
sleeve, back to the disscmbhng luxurious drab, on 
a sleeveless errand 0* the other side. The policy 
of those crafty sw^earing rascals, — that stale old 
nioiise-eaten dry cheese, Nestor; and that same 
dog-fox, Ulysses, — is not proved worth a block* 
berry — They set me up, m policy, that mongrel 
cur, Ajax, against that dog of as bad a kind, 
Achilles and now la the cur Ajax prouder tlian the 
cur Achilles, and will not arm to-day ; whereupon 
the Grecians begin to proclaim barbarism, and 
policy grows into an ill opinion Soft ^ here come 
sleeve, and t’ other. 

Enter Diomedes, Teoiltjs following 

Tro, Fly not , for, shouldst thou take the rivet 
Styx, 

I I would swim after. 

Eio Thou dost miscall retire ^ 

I do not fly , but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude . 

Have at thee ! 

Ther Hold thy whore, Grecian ^ -—now for thy 
: whore, Trojan ^ — now the sleeve, now the sleeve ! 

[Exeunt Teo and Dio ^fighting 

Enter IIeotoe, 

Jlect, What art thou, Greek? art thou for 
Hector’s match ? 

Art thou of blood, and honour ? 
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Ther, No, no — I am a rascal; a scurvy railing i 
knave ; a very filthy rogue. 

Hect, I do believe thoe , — live. [Exit ; 

Ther God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe i?ie ; : 
But a plague break thy neck, for fnghting me! i 
What *8 become of the wenching rogues ? I think, 
they have swallowed one another : I would laugh at 
that miracle. Yet, m a sort, lechery eats itself 
[ *11 seek them. [^Extt 

SCENE V.-TAa Seme. 

Enter Diomedes and a Servant. 

Dio. Go, go, my servant, take thou Troilus* i 
horse ; 

Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid 
Pellow, commend my service to her beauty , 

Tell her, I have chastis’d the amorous Trojan, 

And am her knight by proof 

Serv. 1 go, my lord 

[Ex%t Serv ; 

Enter Agamemnon, 

Agam. Eenow, renew * The fierce Polydamus 
Hath beat down Menon . bastard Margarelon 
Hath Doreus pnsoner ; 

And stands colossus-wise, waving his beam, 

Upon the pashed corses of the kings 
Epistrophus and Cedius . Folixenes is slam ; 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt , 

Fairoclus ta’en, or slain , and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis’d the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers , haste we, Diomed, 

* To remforcement, or wo pensh all. 

j Enter Nestoe. 

Nestor Go, bear Patroclus’ body to Achilles ; 
And bid the snail-pac’d Ajax arm for shame. — 
There is a thousand Hectors m the field * 

Now here he fights on GaUtho his horse, 

And there lacks work; anon, he ’s there afoot, 

And there they fly, or die, like scaled sculls 
Before the belclimg whale ; then is he yonder. 

And there the strawy Greeks, npe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s swath 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes ; 
Dextenty so obeying appetite, 

That what he will, he does ; and does so much. 
That proof is call’d impossibility. 

Enter Ultbses. 

Ulgsi. O, courage, courage, princes! great 
Achillea 
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Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus* wounds have rous’d his drowsy blood, ! 
Together w’lth his mangled Myrmidons, 

That noseless, handless, hack’d and chipp’d, cone 
to him, j 

Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend, 

And foams at mouth, and he is arm’d, and at it, 
Boaring for Troilus; who hath done to-day 
Mad and fantastic execution ; 

Engaging and redeeming of himself. 

With such a careless force, and forceless care, 

As if that luck, in very spite of cmmmg, 

Bade him wun all. 

Enter Ajax 

Ajax. Troilus * thou coward Troilus ! [^Exiv. 
Dto. Ay, there, there. 

Nest. So, so, we draw together. 

Enter Achilles. 

Achtl. Where is this Hector ? 

Come, come, thou boy-quellcr, show thy face , 

Know what it is to meet Achilles angry 

Hector 1 where ’s Hector ? I will none but Hector. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE VI — Another Tart of the Field. 

Enter Ajax. 

Ajax. Troilus. thou coward Troilus, show thy 
head! 

Enter Diomedes. 

Dio. Troilus, I say ! where ’s Troilus ? 

Ajax. What would’ st thou P 

Dio. I would correct him. 

Ajax AVere I the general, thou should’ st have 
my office. 

Ere that correction , — Troilus, I say I what, Troilus ! 
Enter Teoilus. 

Tro. 0 traitor Diomed! — turn thy false face, 
thou traitor. 

And pay thy life thou ow’st me for my horse ! 

Dw. Ha ! art thou there ? 

Ajax I ’ll fight with him alone * stand, Diomed. 
Do He 18 my prize, I will not look upon. 

Tro. Come both, you cogging Greeks ; have at 
you both. [ Exeunt^ fighting. 

Enter Hkotob. 

Sect. Yea, Troilus P 0, well fought, my youngest 
brother! 
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'Enter Achilles. 

dchtv. Now do I see thee : Ha ! — Have at thee, 
Hector. 

Sect Pause, if thou wilt. 

AcUl, I do disdain thy courtesy, proud Trojan. : 
Be happy, that my arms are out of use ; 

My rest and negbgence befriend thee now, 

But thou anon shalt hear of me again ; 

Till when, go seek thy fortune. [JSJwV. 

Heet. Fare thee well : — 

1 would have been much more a fresher man, 

Had I expected thee. — How now, my brother ? 

Be-enter Tboilus. 

"" 2Vo. Ajax hath ta’en iEneas ; Shall it be P 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven. 

He shall not carry him ; I ’ll be taken too. 

Or bring him off — ^Fate, here me what I say ! 

I reck not though I end my life to-day. [Bxit 

Enter one in eumptuous Armour. 

Kect Stand, stand, thou Greek; thou art a 
goodly mark — 

No ? wilt thou not ? — I like thy armour well ; 

I *11 frush it, and unlock the rivets all. 

But I *11 be master of it — Wilt thou not, beast, 
abide ? 

Wliy then, fly on, I *11 hunt thee for thy hide. 

[^Eiceuni. 

SCENE YII. — The same. 

Enter Achilles, mth Myrmidons. 

Achil. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons ; 
Mark what I say. — Attend me where I wheel : 
Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in breath ; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found. 

Empale him with your weapons round about , 

In fellest manner execute your arms. 

Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye ; — 

It is decreed — Hector the great must die. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE \m.—The Same. 

Enter Menelaus and fighting : then 

Theesites. 

Tker. The cuckold, and the cuckold-maker are 
at it: Now, bull! now, dog! ’Loo, Paris, ’loo! 
now my double-henned sparrow ! ’loo, Paris, ’loo ! 
The bull has the game : — ’ware horns, ho ! 

"'Exeunt Paris and Mbk« 


Enter Maugabeloti, 

Ufar. Turn, slave, and fight. 

Ther. What art thou P 
Mar. A bastard son of Priam’s. 

Tker. I am a bastard too ; I love bastards : I am 
a bastard begot, bastard instructed, bastard in mind, 
bastard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore should 
one bastard ? Take heed, the quarrel’s most omi^ 
nous to us : if the son of a whore fight for a whore, 
be tempts judgment • Farewell, bastard. 

Mar. The devil take thee* coward. [Exeunt 

SCENE IX — Another Bart of the JBhe^d. 
Enter Heoxob. 

Meet. Most putrified core, so fair without, 

Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life 
Now IS my day’s work done , I *11 take good breath ! 
Best, sword ’ thou hast thy fill of blood and death 1 
[Buts off his Uelmety and hangs his Shield 
behind him. 

Enter Achilles and Myrmidons. 

Achil. Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set \ 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels % 

Even with the vail and dark’nmg of the sun, 

To close the day up. Hector’s life is done. 

Meet. I am unarm’d ; forego this vantage, Greek. 
Achil. Strike, fellows, strike , this is the man 1 
seek. [Heot.j^i^. 

So, Ihon, fall thou next ! now, Troy, sink down ; 
Here lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy bone.— 
On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 

" Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain.” 

[A Betreat sounded 

Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 

Myr. The Trojan trumpets sound the like, my lord. 
Achil. The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the 
earth, 

And, stickler like, the armies separate. 

My half-supp’d sword, that frankly would have fW, 
Pleas’d with this daiuty bit, thus goes to bed.— 

[Sheaths his Sword. 
Come, tie his body to my horse’s tail , 

Along the field I will the Trojan trail. [Exeunt^ 

SCENE X. — The same. 

Enter Agamemkott, Ajax, Mbkblaus, Nestor, 
Hiomebes, and Others^ marching. Shouts within. 

Agam. Hark I hark I what shout is that ? ^ 
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Nest. Peace, drums. 

[ Within ] , Achilles ! 

Ichdles ^ Kcctor’s slain * Achilles ^ 

Iho The bruit is — Hector’s slam, and by Achilles 
Ajax If it be so, yet bragless let it be , 

Great Hector was as good a man as he 
Agam IMarch patiently along — Let one be sent 
To pray Achilles see us at our tent — 

If m his death the gods have us befriended, 

Grert Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are ended 

[Exeunt^ marching, 

SCENE XI — Another Fart of the Field 
Enter wdUNEAS and Trojans 

ASne. Stand, ho ^ yet are we masters of the field 
Never go home , here starve we out the night. 

Enter Teoilus. 

Tro Hector is slam 

All. Hector ? — The gods forbid ^ 

Tro He’s dead; and at the murderer’s horse’s 
tail, 

In beastly sort, dragg’d through the shameful field — 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rago with speed! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy * 

I say, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And Imger not our sure destructions on ^ 

AEne My lord, you do discomfort all the host 
Tro. You understand me not, that tell me so 
I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death , 

But dare all imminence, that gods and men. 
Address their dangers m Hector is gone ! 

Who shall tell Pnam so, or Hecuba ? 

Let him, that will a screech-owl aye be call’d. 

Go in to Troy, and say there — Hector’s dead 
There is a word will Pnam turn to stone , 

Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives. 
Cold statues of the youth ; and, in a word, 

Scare Troy out of itself. But, march, away . 
Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 


Stay yet ; — You vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, 

Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 

I ’ll through and through you ! — And thou, grer i 
siz’d coward 1 

No space of earth shall sunder our two hates ; 

I ’ll haunt thee liko a wicked conscience still. 

That mouldeth goblms swift as frenzy thoughts — • 
Strike a free march to Troy ’ — with comfort go 
Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe 

\_Exeunt JiIneas and Trojans. 

As Teoilus is going out^ enter ^ from the other side^ 
Pandaeus. 

Fan But hear you, hear you ! 

Tjo Ilenco, broker lackey 1 ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! 

[^Exit Tho 

Fan A goodly med’eme for my aching bones * — 
O world ’ world » world ^ thus is the poor agent 
despised * O traitors and bawds, how earnestly are 
you set a’ work, and how ill requited ^ Why should 
our endeavour be so loved, and the performance so 
loathed ? what verse for it ? what instance for iL ? — 
Let me see — 

Full merrily tho humble-bee doth sing. 

Till he hath lost his honey, and his sting 
And being once subdued m armed tail. 

Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail — 
Good traders m the flesh, set this in your pamted 
cloths 

As many as be here of pander’s hall. 

Your eyes, half out, weep out at Bandar’s fall 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bones 
Brethren, and sisters, of the hold-door trade. 

Some two months hence my will shall hero be made ; 
It should be now, but that my fear is this, — 

Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss . 

Till then I ’ll sweat, and seek about for eases , 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diseases. [Exit 
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* OtgulviiSf 1 e. proud, disdainful. 

* Sj^Hirr up the sons of Ttoy, 

To sperre^ or spa? , from the old Teutonic word Speren, 
signifies to shut up or defend by bars 

8 hithe? a?n I co?ne 

A p? jlogue a? med 

The speaker of the piologue was to be habited in 
aimour, not, says Dr Johnson, ^Mefying the audience, 
in confidence of either the author’s or actor’s abd.ties, 
but merely in a character suited to the subject, in a 
diess of wai befoie a warlike play ” 

* Leaps o'er the vawit 
That IS, the ata?%ty what went before 

* She's a fool to stay helwid he? father, 

Calchas, the father of Cressida, was a priest of Troy, 
who being sent by Piiam to consult the oiacle at Delphi, 
concerning the event of the war, and finding that the 
Gieeks w'ould obtain the victory, he deserted to them, 
and ne\er retained to his own country 

* Between our Ilium 

Ilium is heie used to mean the royal palace of Piuim, 
but Ml Stee>ens 8 a)s that Ilium, propeily speaking, is 
the name of the city, Tioy, that of the countiy 

’ How noWy prince T? oilus f wherefj? e not afield ? 
Fiom 'sanous lines m this play it appears that Shak- 
speie pronounced Ti oilus impiopeily as a dissyllable 

® 2 'key say he is a lery fnauy per se 
That IS, paramount, the paragon or flower of men 
® Into a compassed window 
That 18, a ciicular oi bow uindow 

Is he so yoxmg a many and so oU a lifter f 
Liftei IS here used equivocally to mean thuf 

Things wo?i a? e do?iey joy's soul lies m the doing 
This appeals a contiadiction, and the following lines 
express a meaning entiiely ojiposite. We should read, 
“joy’s soul dies in the doing;” which means that the fire 
of passion is ext’nguished by enjoyment 

Boundi*\ between the two moist elementSy 

Li\^ Be? sens' hoise 

Pegasus IS the only flying horse that we hear of in 
% 4 n(ient mythology, and he did not belong to Perseus, 
bu" Bellerophon But Shakspeie follow ea the author 
of Yhe Dcst? iictwn if T? oy, in wdiich he found the fol- 
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lowing account — “Of the blood thaw Issued out (from 
Medusa’s he id) tht u tngendeicd Pigisus, or the flgimp 
hoise. By the flying-hoisc that was eii gendered of tU 
blood issued fiom hei head, is undeistoocl, that of her 
riches issuing of that realme, he (Peiseus) founded and 
made a sliip, named Pegase, and this ship was likenec’ 
unto a horse flying.” 

The h izBy 1 e , the gad or horse-fly 

** As lenerahle Nestor y hatch'd m silvet 

We should read thatched with silver, his head roofed 
or covered with siheiy white hair 

The heavens themseliesy the phinetsy and this centre 

By this cent? c, Uly sses means the earth itself, not tUe 
centre of the earth According to the Ptobniaic system 
the earth is the centre of the solar system 

DeracinatSy i.e tear up by the roots. 

As stuff fo? these two to ?nake paiadoxes. 

Paradoxes has no discoveiablo meaning, we shouiO 
probably read patodies, 

*** Who in this dull and long-continued truce, 

Shakspere has fallen into an eiior here In the pre- 
vious scene the Tiojan princes are repieseuted as return- 
ing home from that day’s fight , and Ciesnida’s servant 
tells her that Ajax “ yestei day coped Hector in the battle, 
and struck him down yet here a long tiuce is spoken oi 
as being then in operation 

Let blockish Ajax, 

Shakspere appears to have confounded Ajax Telamo- 
nius with Ajax Oileus Pei haps he was led into this 
enor by the author of The DesUuctton of Troxjy who, in 
describing these two persons, impropeily calls Ajvix 
Oilcus, simply Ajaxy as the more eminent of the 
two 

The plague of G? eece upon thee. 

Probably an allusion to the plague supposed to 
sent by Apollo on the Gieek aimy. 

“ He would pun thee into shivef v. 

Puny says Di. Johnson, is m the midland counties the 
vulgar and colloquial w'ord for pound 

® An assinegOf i e an ass 

^ Every tithe souly '?no?%gst many thousand dismes 

Bisme 18 the tithe or tenth. Every tenth atnorg 
many thousand tenths. 
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Andy for an old aunt. 

Priam’s sister, Hesione, wliom Hercules gave to Tela- 
mon, who by her had Ajax. 

** Our Jt re-brand h other, 

Hecuba, i^ihen pregnant with Pans, dreamed she 
vould be dehveied of a flaming torch. 

The eoil of her fair t ape. 

Rape anciently signifled ♦he canning a^ay of a female 
vithout any idea of personal violence. 

* Anstoile. 

Aristotle ^as not born until 382 years before Christ, 
and Troy V as taken by the Greeks 1,184 years before 
Christ; so that the poet is guilty of an anachronism of 
mere than eight hundred years 

Make that demand of the pioier. 

The folio somewhat profanely reads, to thy Cicator, 
The quarto has, of theeproiery but the meaning is, I 
think, the same. Make that demand (i c svhy thou ait 
a fooP) to thy Cieator who ha»h made thee one. 

^ ril lay my life with my dispose) Ciessida 

It IS difticult to know how Cicssula can be the disposer 
of Pans, Mr Malone suggests that Shakspere might 
have written despm) , and adds — “ What Pandaius says 
afterwanls, that ^ Pans andC’cssida are twauiy suppoits 
this conjecture ” Mi Kitaoii otfeis a diffeient solution 5 
the line ought, ho thinks, to be spoken b) Helen She 
cnlis Ciessida her deposer, because she had deposed her 
in the affections of Tioilus, uliom Pandaius is ready to 
swear she loved nioio than Pans. 

An you di aw backward, we V/ pat you the fllh. 
That IS, in the shafts. Fills is a woid used in some 
counties for ihilh, the shafts of a cart or waggon 

** d ktss tn fecfi) m 

T!at IS, a prolonged kiss, a kiss of unlimited duiation 
^ As t) ue as steel, as plantage to the moon. 

As true as steel is an old pio\cibial expression, a 
sword of good steel being a weapon on which its owner 
could rely Plantage probably means ^egetation, plants 
of any kind, and the allusion is to the common opinion 
of the influence which the moon was supposed to possess 
over the vegetable kingdom. 

^ That through the sight 1 hea) tn things, to Jove 
This, some editors ha\e altered to— the sight I bear 
m things to come “The word,” says Dr Johnson, 
^ IS so printed, that nothing but tlie sense can deter- 
mine whether it be loie or Jote. I believe that the 
editors lead it as hie, and therefore made the altciation 
to obtain some meaning ” 

^ That man — how deaidy ever parted. 

Howeier excellently endowed. 

" Who, tn hi$ circumstance. 

Tliat is, in the detail or circumduction of hit argument. 
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^ *Tts known, Achillea, that you are iw hte 
With one of Priam's daughtei s. 

Polycena, in the act of marrying whom he was aftor^ 
wards killed by Pans. 

^ 2yiere is a mystery (wtth whom relation 
Dm st never meddle) in the soul of state, 

A sociel administration of affairs, a sort of ubiquitj, 
m wise goveinmcnts, which no histouan «aii uuvcil 
Ifis purpose meet! you. 

I bring you his meaning and his orders 
^ My matter is so rash. 

That IS, my business is So hasty and abrupt 

41 The secrets of natu) e 

Have not more gift in taciturnity 

The first line is defective ; Mr Theobald would road 
— the secret things of nature, 

“ What wicked deem, i.e. thought, doubt, or judgment. 

^ The port, i e the gate, 

** At eieiy )Oint and motiie of hei body 

Motive IS used foi motion Her wantonness shcivs in 
every act 01 niotion 

That give a coasting welcome eie ic comes 

A coasting U( home has been surmised to be an amorous 
glance of invitation, and, oe it eome, to imply that tJ e 
lady makes the fiist advance, and intimates by hei man- 
ner that familiarity will not be unwelcome 

^ This blended knight, half T/ojan, and half GiecK 

Ajax and Hector were cousins, Ajax being the son of 
Ilesione, the sister of Priam and aunt of IIc^ toi 

Or else a h) oath 

A breathing, a friendly encounter ju^t suffiennt to 
make the combatants pant with their exertion 

^ Nor dignifies an tmpau thought udh hiealh 

Does not utter an immature 01 unsuitable tlio ight 
Most impel lovs Agamemnon 
; Impel ions and impei lal had the same nn aiung. 

** ITie noble Menclaus 

Menelaus would scarcely apply the epithet noble, to 
himself; Mr. Ilitson supposes that this sentence slniuld 
be spoken by ASneas. 

I shall fin estall thee, lord Ulysses, thou 

By the utterance of this line as it stands, Achilles 
would evidently insult Ulysses. Should we not .ead 
though for thou f 

; You ruinous butt, you whoreson indibtingnishahle cui 

Tins is said in allusion to the deformity of llieinites; 
he I" called a ruinous butt, on account of his graceless 
; and lump-like figure , and indistinguishable, because he 
; U of an upnatural and undetcrminate shape. 











